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Art.  I. — ^Theological  Education  in  {jermant. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  comiiieoeing  a  work  like  the  present,  designed  to  promote 
a  spirit  of  ardent  and  iudicious  inquiry  in  the  wide  field  of  Bib- 
lical literature,  the  Editor  supposes  he  cannot  render  a  more  ac- 
ceptable service  to  the  great  body  of  his  readers,  than  to  lay  be- 
fore them  some  information  on  the  subject  of  theological  educa- 
tion and  the  general  character  of  the  clergy  m  Germany.  The 
history  of  that  country  for  several  centuries  is  an  object  of  in- 
tense interest  to  the  theologian,  as  well  as  to  the  politician.  That 
assemblage  of  nations  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Ger- 
many, has  long  been,  what  it  still  is,  a  people  of  comparatively 
little  practical  energy,  but  of  vast  intellectual  exertion.  Brok- 
en up  into  a  multitude  of  larger  or  of  petty  states,  without  a 
capital  to  serve  as  a  centre  of  laws  or  of  religious  effort,  and 
living  under  governments  essentially  despotic,  their  moral  and 
mental  energies  have  had  no  outlet  in  the  ordinary  channels 
of  civil  life  and  practical  utility,  which  exist  under  free  gov- 
ernments ;  and  have  therefore  been  able  to  display  themselves 
only  in  the  walks  of  literature  and  theoretical  science.  But  in 
all  that  regards  intellectual  labour  and  intellectual  excitement, 
and  in  all  that  serves  as  sustenance  to  these,  the  Germans  fall  at 
least  behind  no  other  people ;  m  many  things  they  have  been  far 
in  advance  of  all  other  nations.  The  art  of  printbg,  with  all  its 
mighty  results,  owes  its  birth  to  Germany.  Here  too  was  en- 
gendered that  spark,  which  kmdled  and  spread  with  the  rapidity 
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of  lightning  over  northern  Europe,  and  produced  at  length  the 
clear  and  steady  light  of  the  Reiormation. 

It  is  singular  to  remark,  however,  that  in  all  the  fierce  discus- 
sions of  the  time  relative  to  religious  liberty,  which  formed  the  very 
basis  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  the  violent  rejection  of  the  papal 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  religious  practice,  there  was  no 
direct  or  at  least  no  efficient  application  of  the  same  principles  to 
civil  rights.  The  governments  continued  as  despotic  as  before ; 
and  the  question  of  any  possible  political  reform  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  seriously  agitated.  But  in  England,  the  more  practi- 
cal tendency  of  the  people  produced,  in  time,  the  natural  results 
of  a  struggle  for  liberty  of  any  kmd.  The  same  principles  and 
reasonings  that  led  men  to  burst  the  shackles  which  ecclesiasti- 
'  cal  tjrranny  had  imposed  on  them  for  ages,  led  them  also  to  call 
in  question  the  validity  of  that  civil  tyranny,  by  which  they  were 
deprived  of  their  natural  rights.  It  is  thus  that  the  Reformation 
in  Germany,  operating  also  upon  England,  and  there  extended 
to  the  kindred  question  of  political  liberty,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  great  ultimate  cause,  whrch  led  to  the  settlement  of  this 
western  world.  It  is  the  great  principle  of  liberty  of  thought, 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  Monk  of  Wittemberg,  and  by  nim 
spread  out  before  the  world, — and  in  England  coupled  with  the 
great  kindred  principle  of  liberty  of  action, — that  has  lain  at 
me  foundatKMi  of  all  the  mighty  movements  of  succeeding  cen- 
turies. If  it  were  right  to  refer  to  a  single  individual  that  which 
was  but  the  expressk>n  of  the  spirit  of  an  age,  we  might  thus  as- 
cribe to  Luther  not  only  the  Reformation  in  Grermany  and  Eng- 
land, but  also  regard  his  exertions  as  the  germ,  from  which  have 
sprung  all  the  great  political  events  that  have  since  astonished 
and  convulsed  the  world ;  the  revolutions  of  England  and  of 
France  ;  and  with  happier  results,  the  foundation  of  a  new  em- 
pire in  a  new  hemisphere ;  with  the  revolution  by  which  this  last 
threw  off  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  founded,  on  a  basis 
unknown  in  history,  institutions  of  freedom  whk^h  will  bear  the 
test  of  experience,  so  long  as  virtue  and  intelligence  shall  be  the 
characteristics  of  the  people ;  but  which,  it  requires  not  the  pow- 
er of  prophetic  visioD  to  foresee,  will  be  surely  swept  away,  when- 
ever ignorance  and  irreligion  shall  become  predominant  in  the 
bnd. 

The  light  of  the  Reformation  has  not  yet  departed  from  Ger- 
many ;  although  its  glory  has  been  obscured  in  these  latter  days, 
by  urging  to  an  extreme  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  it 
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proceeded.  The  Refi>rQiers,  with  all  their  zeal  for  liberty  of 
thinking  and  freedom  of  investigation,  never  had  a  thought  of 
subjecting  the  form  and  matter  of  revelation  to  the  decisbns  of 
human  reason.  With  them  the  Bible  was  the  only  and  suf- 
ficient BULE  OF  FAITH  AN0  PRACTICE.  Their  rcason  acknow- 
ledged its  authority  as  paramount  to  all  other,  and  yielded  with 
reverent  submission  to  the  guidance  of  its  holy  precepts.  In 
modem  times,  men  whose  hearts  have  been  exposed  to  the 
truths  of  revelation,  have  carried  their  freedom  of  investieation 
to  the  extreme  of  calling  in  question  and  denying,  not  on^  the 
fact  of  an  actual  revelation,  but  also  the  possibility  of  one  at 
any  time  and  in  any  circumstances.  The  reason  of  man  has 
been  proclaimed  the  source  and  the  interpreter  of  all  relig- 
ion ;  toe  Scriptures  declared  to  be  the  pK>ductk)n  of  jnerely  hu- 
man wisdom ;  and  all  systems  of  faith  and  practice  deduced 
fiom  their  pages,  denounced  as  the  impositi(Hi  of  a  crafty  priest- 
hood upon  the  ignorant  and  credubus.  All  this  however  is  no- 
thing more  than  had  ahready  taken  place,  and  with  still  greater 
virulence,  in  other  nations ;  especially  in  England  and  France. 
The  dilferenpe  is,  that  in  the  latter  countries  these  enemies  of  re<- 
vekitic^  were  not  enrolled  under  the  banners  of  the  church ;  they 
attacked  her  as  open  adversaries ;  while  in  Germany  the  poison 
has  spread  through  the  body  of  the  church  itself;  and  those  who 
have  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  make  the  Bible  their  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  have  been  among  the  first  to  discard 
its  authori^  and  contest  its  doctrines.  The  rationalism  of  Ger- 
many is  the  deism  of  England.  The  latter  was  professed  by  a 
few ;  the  former  has  spread  among  the  many ;  and  its  advocates, 
by  pressing  their  consistency  to  its  ultimate  results,  have  already 
produced  a  reaction,  which  promises,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  in 
time  to  bring  back  the  Grerman  churches  to  the  faith  and  prac* 
tice  of  the  Gospel,  as  exhibited  in  the  principles  of  tlie  Re- 
formation. 

To  an  American  who  goes  to  reside  fer  a  time  in  Germany, 
the  object  ^  the  greatest  interest  is  not  to  study  human  nature 
in  a  di&rent  hemisphere,  for  that  is  every  where  much  the 
same.  It  is  not  to  observe  manners  and  customs  unlike  those  of 
his  own  land,  for  the  novehy  of  these  soon  wears  away,  and  they 
cease  to  make  an  impression  on. his  mind.  But  it  is  rather  to 
trace  the  developments  of  national  character  and  feeling,  as  act- 
mg  upon,  or  as  aflected  by,  their  forms  of  religious  faith  and 
practice ;  it  is  especially  the  fact,  that  he  is  treading  on  histori- 
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cal  ground.  We  as  a  nation  have  no  antiquity,  and  no  histoiy, 
except  of  recent  date ;  and  our  very  spirit  of  change  and  im- 
provement prevents  us  from  preserving  that  which  is  old,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  its  antiquity.  But  in  Crermany  all  is  difierent. 
There  a  love  of  antiquity  predominates  m  external  things,  although 
discarded  m  regard  to  intellectual  matters ;  and  centuries  seem 
there  to  be  less  remote  from  one  another,  than  we  have  here  been 
accustomed  to  conceive  them.  The  period  of  the  Reformation 
seems  hardly  separated  from  the  present  time.  The  names  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon  are  as  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  the  people, 
as  with  us  those  of  Washington  and  Franklin ;  and  the  great  Refor- 
mer is  regarded  with  the  same  sort  of  filial  veneration,  as  is  our 
great  champion  of  civil  liberty.  You  pass  through  the  small  city 
of  Eisleben,  and  visit  hb  father's  house.  An  inscription  above 
the  door  announces  that  this  was  the  birth  place  of  Luther.  A 
school  for  poor  children  is  now  kept  in  the  house,  the  master  of 
which  shews  you  around,  and  explains  to  you  the  relics  they 
have  collected  in  the  room  where  the  Reformer  was  bom.  At 
Witteraberg  you  visit  his  cell  in  the  old  convent,  now  the  loca- 
tk>n  of  a  theological  seminary ;  you  see  there  the  table,  the  huge 
stove,  the  seat  in  the  window,  just  as  when  occupied  by  Luther 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career ;  and  it  requires  no  great  stretch 
of  imagination  to  behold  him  and  Melancthon,  engaged  in  discus- 
sions which  they  little  expected  were  to  agitate  the  world.  You 
enter  the  ancient  church  by  the  door  on  which  Luther  posted  up 
his  celebrated  theses ;  within,  the  two  friends  lie  entombed  over 
against  each  other  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  their  portraits  hang 
upon  the  walls.  You  go  to  the  spot  where  Luther  publicly 
burned  the  pope's  bull,  and  thus  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tbn ;  you  walk  the  streets  of  the  city ;  and  all  now  remains  as 
it  was  then.  The  persons  and  the  generation  are  gone ;  but 
their  place,  and  their  houses,  and  their  streets,  and  all  the  ob- 
jects by  which  they  were  surrounded,  are  still  before  you,  and 
are  now  presented  to  your  eyes,  just  as  once  they  met  their 
view.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  almost  with  a  pamful  feeling, 
that  you  wake  as  it  were  from  a  dream,  and  call  to  mind,  that 
all  this  refers  back  to  a  hundred  years  before  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  your  native  land.  The  ruined  castles  and  massy  church- 
es which  one  every  where  sees,  are  monuments  of  still  earlier 
ages ;  and  are  associated  with  the  history  and  the  legends  of  a 
thousand  years.  The  past  and  the  present  here  take  hold  of 
each  other ;  and  the  ages  that  lie  between  them  seem  annihilat- 
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ed.  This  feelbg,  it  is  true,  is  carried  to  a  still  higher  degree  of 
solemnity  and  sublimity  at  Rome  5  where  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient grandeur  seem  like  the  relics  of  another  world. 

The  Germans,  in  their  love  of  antiquity,  are  also  eminently 
lovers  of  history.  They  require  for  every  opinion  and  every 
doctrine,  not  only  the  proofs  of  reason  and  Scripture,  but  also 
the  historical  proof.  They  thus  make  history  what  it  really  is, 
the  record  of  the  experience  of  past  ages ;  and  they  are  slow  to 

f;ive  credit  to  that  which  has  not  been  tested  by  this  experience, 
n  this  way  the  history  of  the  church  has  become  to  them  one 
of  the  prime  elements  of  the  study  of  theology ;  and  without  this, 
one  would  no  more  be  accounted  an  accomplished  theologian, 
than  he  would  be  without  a  knowledge  of  the^original  languages 
of  the  Bible.  One  part  of  this  history,  viz.  Dogmengeschichtey 
the  history  of  doctrinal  theology,  or  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  doctrines  which  are  and  have  been  current  within  the  pale 
of  the  church,  is  almost  peculiar  to  Germany.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  this  is  a  department  of  very  great  importance ;  or  that 
a  doctrine  or  system  of  doctrines  will  ordinarily  be  better  under- 
stood, if  we  know  the  occasion  of  their  rise,  the  circumstances 
and  character  of  those  by  whom  they  were  first  advanced,  the 
discussions  and  contests  diey  have  undergone,  the  various  modi- 
fications they  may  have  received, — ^in  short,  all  the  historb- 
cal  facts  and  events  connected  with  them,  through  the  influence 
of  which  they  have  assumed  the  shape  in  which  they  are  now 
presented  to  us.  This  subject  has  usually  been  treated  of  in 
Germany  as  a  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  general ;  though 
several  works  of  merit  have  appeared,  devoted  to  the  separate, 
and  more  detailed  consideration  of  it.* 

As  a  suitable  transition  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  the 
present  article,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many are  also  intimately  connected  with  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  country.  Of  those  which  still  exist,  the  following 
were  founded  before  the  Reformation,  viz.  Prague  in  1348,  Vi- 
enna 1365,  Heidelberg  1386,  Leipsic  1409,  Rostock  1419, 


•  The  best  history  of  doctrinal  theology  is  found  in  Neander,  ^AUgm 
Oesckichte  der  chrisd.  ReUgum  u,  Kircke,  Hamb.  1826  ff.— The  best  separate 
works  are,  MQitscher,  ^Handbueh  der  chrisU.  DogmtngesekicktB^  4  vols.  8vo. 
Marburg  1804 — 18.  A  short  outline  of  this  work  for  the  use  of  lectures 
(«>Marb.  1812),  has  been  translated  by  Dr  Murdock,  NewHaven,  1830.--Ad- 
CIU8TI,  ^Lehrhueh  der  chrisd.  Dogmmtgesth.  Leips.  1820. 3d  ed. — Bertboldt, 
Handinuh  der  Dogmengesck,  2  vols.  Erlangen,  1822. 
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Oreifswalde  1456,  Freiburg  1457,  TiibiDgen  1477,  Wittemberg 
1509.  Thb  last,  which  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence 
became  to  its  immortal  honour  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation, 
was  in  1815  transferred  to  Halle  and  united  widi  the  younger 
university  of  that  place.  This  was  done  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment on  very  sufficient  grounds,  after  the  union  of  that  part  of 
Saxony  with  Prussia ;  but  it  was  done  greatly  against  the  wishes 
and  the  will  of  the  people  at  lai|ge,  to  whom  that  spot  had  be* 
come  consecrated  in  history.  To  auiet  the  people  of  Wittem- 
berg, a  theological  seminary  was  established  there  b  place  of  the 
university,  in  which  young  men  who  have  finished  tneir  univer- 
sity course,  may  still  pursue  their  studies.  There  is  here  bee 
provision  for  twenty  two  pupils ;  and  the  number  of  those  who 
support  themselves  is  not  limited.  Two  of  the  old  professors  of 
the  university,  Schleusner  and  Nitzsch,  were  left  here  to  sleep 
out  the  remainder  of  their  lives ;  while  the  general  superinten- 
dence and  instruction  is  entrusted  to  Heubner,  a  learned  and 
pious  man.  The  seminary  however  is  litde  frequented. — ^In  all 
the  universities  above-mentioned,  the  rights  andi  privileges,  the 
organization,  the  modes  of  teaching,  indeed  the  whole  external 
character  of  the  institutions,  have  come  down  firom  a  period  an- 
terior to  the  Reformation,  except  so  far  as  they  were  necessari- 
ly modified  by  the  changes  which  then  took  place.  Throughout 
Erotestant  Germany,  the  sjrstem  of  universi^  education  b  in  its 
»ding  features  one  and  the  same.  It  is  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ence of  several  qenturies,  and  is  now  so  interwoven  with  the 
character  and  principles,  with  the  afilections  and  prejudices  of  the 
people,  that  a  change  would  be  in  a  measure  impossible. 

In  preparing  an  article  on  the  state  of  theological  education  in 
(jermany,  it  was  the  first  intention  of  the  writer  to  incorporate  in 
it  a  cursory  notice  of  the  universities  of  that  country,  so  far  only 
as  they  have  a  direct  influence  on  this  branch  of  education.  As 
however  these  institutions  constitute  in  themselves  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  and  also  of  great  interest  to  the  literary  men 
and  students  of  our  own  country,  and  have  moreover  so  much 
connexion  with  and  bearing  upon  theological  learning  and  litera- 
ture ;  it  has  been  thought  best  to  treat  of  them  under  a  distinct 
head ;  and  thus  divide  the  article  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
may  serve  as  a  species  of  introduction  to  the  other.  Our  atten- 
tion will  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  universities  of  protestant 
Germany. 
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Part  I.    Gebhan  Universities. 

It  is  natural  and  it  has  been  customary  for  us,  to  compare  the 
universities  of  foreign  countries  with  the  seminaries  which  bear 
that  name  and  with  the  colleges  of  our  own  land ;  and  to  derive 
our  notions  of  the  former  in  a  ereat  measure  from  our  acquain- 
tance with  the  latter.  In  regard  to  the  universities  of  Germany, 
however,  such  a  course  must  lead  to  false  conclusions ;  since 
there  is  scarcely  a  point  of  resemblance  between  those  institu- 
tions and  the  universities  or  colleges  of  the  United  States.  A 
German  university  is  essratially  a  professional  school,  (»*  rather 
an  assemblage  of  such  schools,  comprising  the  four  faculties  of 
theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  the  latter  of  which 
corresponds  to  what  is  elsewhere  called  the  faculty  of  letters  and 
science,  and  embraces  every  thing  not  strictly  comprehended 
in  some  one  of  the  other  three.  Those  students  who  attend 
lectures  in  the  first  three  faculties,  do  it  merely  as  a  course  of 
professional  study,  and  with  direct  reference  to  the  professional 
occupations  of  their  future  lives.  Those  who  attend  in  the  phi- 
losophical faculty,  are  mosdy  such  as  are  preparing  themselves 
to  become  professors  in  the  universities,  or  teachers  in  the  clas- 
sical or  other  schools ;  or  they  are  qualifying  themselves  for  the 
general  pursuits  of  literature  and  science ;  or  they  are  such  as  are 
chiefly  attending  to  professional  studies  in  one  of  the  first  three  fac- 
ulties, but  wish  at  tne  same  time  to  make  themselves  acauainted 
with  other  branches  of  learning.  Hence  the  difierent  faculties 
correspond  precisely  to  our  professional  seminaries  and  schools; 
so  that  could  we  consent  to  bring  together  into  one  place  one  of 
our  theological  seminaries,  a  law  school,  and  a  medical  school ; 
unite  the  libraries  and  the  advantages  of  all ;  and  add  a  faculty 
of  letters  and  science ;  the  result  would  be  a  university  entirely 
on  the  Grerman  plan.  Whether  such  a  course  would  be  advisa* 
ble  or  practicable  in  the  present  state  of  our  country,  is  a  ques- 
tion often  asked  in  this  time  of  excitement  on  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucation ;  but  to  answer  it  properly  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficul- 
ty. In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  we  hope  to  lay  before  the 
reader  some  facts  and  suggestbns  which  may  enable  him,  in 
some  degree,  to  foim  his  own  judgement  on  this  question.  At 
present,  the  only  advances  towards  such  a  plan  in  our  country 
are  exhibited  at  Cambridge  and  New  Haven ;  where  however 
not  more  than  two  of  the  faculties,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
word,  have  gone  into  complete  operation. 
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The  universities  of  Germany  were  all  founded  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated  ; 
but  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  all  such  foundatbns,  with 
their  rights  and  privileges,  had  to  receive  the  confirmation  of  the 
popes.  That  ol  Wittemberg  m  1502  was  the  first  that  was  con- 
firmed by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  not  by  the  pope ;  al- 
though the  assent  of  the  latter  was  afterwards  applied  for.  That 
of  Marburg  in  1525  was  at  first  confirmed  by  neither  pope  nor 
emperor ;  but  received  afterwards  the  sanction  of  the  latter.  Af- 
ter the  Reformation,  all  new  universities  were  confirmed  by  the 
emperors  in  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  them  by  their 
own  sovereigns.  The  last  which  received  thb  sanction  was 
that  of  Gottingen  in  1734.  Erlangen,  founded  in  1743,  ap- 
pears not  to  have  received  it.  From  that  time  till  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  German  empire  in  1806,  no  new  university  was 
established.  Those  which  have  been  since  founded,  as  Ber- 
lin, Bonn,  and  Munich,  exist  of  course  only  by  the  will  of 
their  own  sovereigns ;  than  which  there  is  at  present  no  higher 
authority. 

At  the  present  day,  all  the  universities  are  immediately  and  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  respective  governments  withm  whose 
bounds  they  fall.  All  the  professors  and  instructors  of  every  kind 
are  appointed,  and  generally  speaking  their  salaries  paid,  direct- 
ly by  the  government ;  which  supports  also  or  directs  the  whole 
expense  of  the  university,  of  the  erection  and  repair  of  buildings,* 
of  the  increase  of  the  library  and  scientific  collections,  etc.  The 
writer  has  not  sufficient  inlormation  to  enable  him  to  state  with 
precision,  what  sums  are  annually  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  several  universities,  nor  even  of  the  larger  ones.  He  only 
knows  that  the  Prussian  government  pays  annually,  on  account  of 
each  of  the  universities  of  Halle  and  JBonn,  the  sum  of  80,000 
rix  dollars,  which  is  equal  to  about  $56,000.  The  government 
of  Wiirtemburg  appropriates  annually  to  the  university  of  Tii- 
bingen  the  sum  of  80,000  florins,  or  about  $33,600.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  expense  of  a  particular  institution  m  the  univer- 
sity (to  be  described  hereafter),  for  the  support  of  protestant  and 

*  It  has  been  often  said  that  €rerman  universities  have  no  buildings.  This 
is  true  in  one  sense,  and  not  in  another.  All  have  a  building  for  a  library 
and  for  scientific  collections  ;  some  have  one  with  lecture  rooms ;  others 
have  hospitals ;  and  all  have  a  riding  school.  But  it  is  universally  true 
that  there  are  no  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  studenls,  who  every- 
where live  in  hired  rooms,  and  mostly  in  private  houses. 
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catholic  theologicid  students ;  the  annual  cost  of  which  k  from 
90,000  to  100,000  florins,  or  from  $37,800  to  $42,000.— The 
universities  do  not  exist  as  independent  associations  under  charters 
granted  by  the  governments ;  but  stand  immediately  under  their 
control ;  are  regulated  by  them  ;  and  may  at  any  moment  be 
abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  same  power,  which  called  them  in- 
to existence. 

The  professors  are  of  two  kinds,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 
They  are  all  appointed  alike,  but  difier  in  rank.  The  ordi* 
nary  professors,  strictly  speaking,  constitute  the  faculty ;  they 
are  members  of  the  academical  senate,  and  thus  have  a  voice 
in  the  government  of  the  university ;  they  have  a  dean  of  the 
faculty,  who  is  always  chosen  by  and  from  themselves.  When 
appointed,  the  ordinary  professors  may  enter  inunediately  on  their 
duties  without  inauguratbn ;  but  in  order  to  enjoy  all  the  right3 
and  immunities  of  their  office,  and  especially  to  be  eligible  as 
dean  of  the  (aculQT}  thev  must  first  hold  a  public  disputation  in 
Latin  pro  loco  obHnenao.  The  professors  extraordinary  are 
simply  teachers,  and  have  no  further  duties  nor  privileges.  Be- 
sides these  there  is  another  class  of  private  instructors,  oriva'- 
tim  doceniei^  composed  of  young  men  who  have  taken  tne  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  (equivalent  to  our  Ma^er  of  Arts,) 
and  have  then  permbsbn  to  read  lectures  and  give  private  in- 
struction in  the  universities. — ^The  regular  salaries  of  the  ordi- 
nary professors  vary  according  to  circumstances  from  500  to  2000 
rix  doUaiis  ($350  to  $1400),  and  rarely  exceed  the  latter  sum. 
The  professors  extraordinary  seldom  receive  more  than  500  rix 
dollars;  often  not  more  than  100;  and  the  instances  are  not 
rare,  where  a  man  is  at  first  glad  to  receive  merely  the  tide,  with- 
out any  salary  whatever.  The  private  teachers  also  have  no 
salary.  All  the  professors  and  instructors  receive  fees  from  the 
students  for  their  private  courses  of  lectures ;  which  however, 
except  in  extraordinary  cases,  do  not  amount  to  any  considerable 
sufn. 

This  class  of  private  teachers  is  the  nursery  m  which  all  fu- 
ture professors  are  trained  ;  where  they  are  seen  just  budding 
into  life;  and  whence,  if  they  flourish  with  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth,  they  are  soon  transplanted  to  a  maturer  soil.  If 
a  young  man  distinguishes  himself  in  this  situation,  he  is  veiy 
soon  promoted  to  be  a  professor  extraordinary.  The  govern- 
ments have  here  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  literary  stations ;  and  of  selecting  and  secur- 
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ing  the  services  of  the  best  men ;  and  to  a  jroung  man  of  real 
promise,  they  are  usually  not  slow  in  holding  out  a  reward.  A 
young  man  of  talent  and  promise  came  to  Halle  in  1827  as  a 
private  instructor  in  the  department  of  history;  in  1828  be  was 
made  professor  extraordinary;  and  in  1829  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  ordinary  professor ;  and  such  instances  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  extraordinary  professorship  again  is  regarded  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  the  ordinary  one.  It  gives  a  young  man  a 
certain  rank  and  standing  in  the  university  ;  he  no  longer  reads 
lectures  merely  on  sufferance ;  he  has  at  least  a  permanent 
place ;  has  enjoyed  the^notice  of  government ;  and  is  sure,  if  he 
continues  to  distinguish  himself,  of  being  further  promoted.  This 
however  does  not  always  take  place  oi  course.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quent  that  a  young  man  starts  well  in  the  beginning,  who  after- 
wards sits  down  satisfiedVith  his  present  attainments,  and  makes 
no  further  progress.  In  such  a  case,  his  promotion  is  at  an  end, 
so  far  as  the  merits  of  the  individual  are  concerned  ;  for  here, 
as  elsewhere,  importunity  and  favoritism  often  produce  results, 
at  which  the  public,  who  judge  the  question  on  its  merits,  are 
astonished.  At  Halle  were  two  extraordinary  professors  of  the- 
ology of  about  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  held  that  station 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives;  in  1829  one  of  them  was 
made  ordinariiu ;  while  the  other  remains  as  before.  Private 
teachers  are  also  sometimes  found  of  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty 
years ;  but  they  are  usually  such  as  have  not  bad  interest  en- 
ough with  the  government  to  rise  in  spite  of  mediocrity. — ^In 
some  instances  literary  men,  with  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment, give  courses  of  lectures  at  the  universities,  and  receive 
fees,  vrithout  being  attached  to  the  institution  in  any  other  way, 
than  as  privaiim  docenies.  Thus  the  historian  Niebuhr,  in  his 
character  of  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  reads 
lectures  at  Bonn ;  and  at  Halle  a  former  major  general  was  lec- 
turing on  military  history  and  tactics. 

From  this  arranffement  of  the  instructors  into  different  classes, 
and  the  practice  of  admitting  young  men  of  the  requisite  quali- 
fications to  teach  at  pleasure  in  the  universities,  arise  two  impor- 
tant benefits,  which  are  as  yet  unknown  m  the  institutions  of  our 
own  country.  The  first  is,  that  a  number  of  persons  are  thus 
always  in  training,  either  as  private  teachers  or  as  professors  ex- 
traordinary, in  the  different  departments  of  literature  and  science, 
out  of  whom  the  higher  professorships,  when  they  become  va- 
cant, may  be  at  once  supplied.    When  therefore  an  ordbarj 
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profesflor  dies,  or  remores  to  another  sphere,  the  questbn  is  not, 
as  with  us,  where  a  successor  may  be  found  ;  but  the  difficul^r 
lies  in  selecting  the  best  out  of  the  many  candidates,  who  are  al- 
ready well  qualified  for  the  office.  In  this  country  we  are  com- 
pelled  to  choose,  not  the  man  who  is  akeady  qualified,  but  him 
who,  under  all  the  circumstances,  will  probably  be  b^t  able  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  office,  after  he  shall  have  been  appointed. 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  man  of  eminence  in  some  public  callr 
ing  is  for  that  reason  often  chosen  to  a  professorship,  with  the 
duties  of  which  he  is  wholly  unacquainted.  He  must  therefore 
first  spend  some  years  in  obtaining  nimself  that  knowledge,  which 
as  a  professor  he  b  required  to  teach  to  others.  In  this  respect 
the  evil  is  entirely  remedied  in  Germany ;  but  neither  there  nor 
any  where  is  it  possible  to  supply  at  once,  and  in  all  respects,  the 
places  of  the  more  distinguished  teachers.  Many  a  roan  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  active  life  acquires  a  stock  of  informatk>n 
and  of  influence,  the  loss  of  which  can  never  be  supplied.  A 
younger  man  may  indeed  have  all  the  learning  and  talent  that  is 
requisite  to  render  him  as  good  a  lecturer  and  instructor ;  but 
he  cannot  as  yet  have  the  experience  nor  the  reputation  of  his 
predecessor ;  and  very  probably  may  never  be  able  to  reach  an 
equal  standing.  None  of  the  successors  of  Newton  have  ever 
enjoyed  the  same  reputation ;  although,  as  teachers,  they  may 
perhaps  have  been  superior  to  him.  As  a  Hebrew  scholar  the 
place  of  Gesenius  could  not  well  be  supplied ;  while  as  mstruc- 
tors,  there  are  many  whose  teaching  might  be  equally  valuable. 
The  other  benefit  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  it  holds  out  the 
strongest  incitements  to  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  instructors. 
To  a  young  man  just  entering  upon  his  career,  it  is  obvbusly 
important  to  bring  his  whole  strength  to  the  work,  in  order  to 
acquire  a  reputation  which  may  authorize  the  expectation  of  pro- 
motion. He  has  the  direct  motive  of  profit,  and  the  not  much 
less  direct  one  of  hope,  to  stimulate  his  exertions.  He  knows 
besides  that  there  are  others  before  him  in  the  race,  actuated 
by  the  same  motives,  and  also  by  the  fear  of  being  outstripped. 
'Die  extraordinary  professor  stands  m  a  similar  predicament ; 
he  has  the  same  motives  to  exertion ;  the  same  goal  before 
him ;  and  has  moreover  ardent  competitors  behind  him.  The 
ordinary  professor  has  indeed  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition ; 
but  he  knows  that  if  he  relaxes  hb  efforts,  the  fruits  of  all  hb 
labour  wiU  be  carried  off  by  others,  and  he  thus  lose  in  a  measure 
hb  influence  and  emoluments.    This  system  ha^  now  been  bng 
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kr  operation ;  and  the  general  efl^t  of  it  has  been  highly  bene-  ^ 

ficiaJ.  It  b  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
wfaicfa  in  this  way  is  so  liable  to  be  awakened,  has  often  led  to  « 

deplorable  results  in  respect  to  the  harmony  and  mutual  good  feel«  ^ 

ing  among  the  instructors  of  a  university;  and  that  the  desire  of  | 

distinctioot  which  the  system  doubtless  tends  to  foster,  has  some-  ] 

times  taken  a  wrong  direction,  and  sought  its  object  in  novelty  and  * 

strangasess,  rather  than  in  the  power  of  tracing  and  developing  i 

the  character  and  relations  of  truths  already  known,  and  thus  ex-  " 

tending  the  boundaries  of  science  in  a  sure  and  legitimate  mettn 
od.  But  these  are  the  incidental  results  of  the  system,  and 
not  the  system  itself,  nor  its  proposed  consequences.  They  are 
the  friction  of  the  machine,  and  if  you  please  inevitable  to  it ; 
they  tend  to  weaken  its  power,  but  do  not  destroy  its  value.  In 
the  most  powerful  of  all  machines,  the  steam  engine,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  occasion  the  most  disastrous  results ;  and 
Such  accidents  are  in  our  day  by  no  means  uncommon ;  yet  no 
one  ever  had  a  thought  of  abandoning,  on  this  account,  the  use 
of  this  inoportant  invention.  It  is  even  so  m  regard  to  moral 
power.  It  is  impossible  to  adopt  any  system,  which  shall  ope- 
rate upon  the  minds  of  men  and  urge  them  on  to  persevering  ef- 
fort, in  which  there  tnll  not  be  room  and  opportunity,  and  even 
mducement,  for  the  passkms  and  prejudices  of  worldly  men  to  ^ 

display  themselves. — ^In  passmg  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the 
various  theological  faculties  with  which  the  writer  has  been  ac- 
quainted, there  has  been  no  interruption  of  harmony  and  friend- 
fy  intercourse,  in  consequence  of  any  thing  arising  out  of  the 
system  of  things  above  referred  to.  Cni  the  contrary,  it  is  not  at 
all  unfrequent  m  this  and  in  the  other  faculties,  for  the  elder  pro- 
feasors  to  patronize  younger  men  in  the  same  department,  and 
even  to  exert  their  own  influence  with  the  government,  in  order 
to  bring  about  their  more  speedy  promotkm. 

The  lectures  delivered  by  the  instructors  are  of  three  kinds, 
and  are  given  pubUeej  privatimi  et  privatissime.  The  first  or 
public  lectures  are  given  only  by  professors  $  and  constitute  nom- 
inally that  course  of  instruction,  for  which  they  receive  salaries 
from  government.  Originally  this  was  actually  the  case,  and  all 
regular  instructbn  at  the  universities  was  fi*ee ;  as  it  still  is  in  the 
CoUege  de  France  and  other  public  schools  of  Paris.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  it  was  found  more  profitable  to  give  pri- 
vate courses,  for  which  a  small  fee  was  charged ;  and  it  has  now 
coi&e  to  the  point,  that  no  professor  reads  more  than  one  public 
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course,  and  that  usuaDy  consistiog  of  only  one  lecture  m  eacb 
week.  The  object  is,  to  give  as  little  free  instruction  as  will 
comport  with  the  tenor  of  their  appointments.  The  second 
class,  or  private  lectures,  are  those  which  have  thus  been  mtro^ 
duced.  They  are  precisely  similar  in  their  nature  to  the  public 
(Mies,  and  delivered  in  the  same  place,  and  often  to  the  same 
hearers.  The  only  difierence  b,  that  for  these  each  student 
pays  a  small  fee ;  and  the  professor  consequently  endeavours  to 
make  these  courses  more  interestmg  and  instructive.  The  conrs* 
es  continue  nommally  six  months ;  the  year  being  divided  into  two 
terms  or  semesters,  with  a  vacation  of  five  or  six  weeks  in  the 
spring  and  autunm.  Most  of  the  professors  ghre  two  courses  of  pri- 
vate lectures  in  each  term,  and  sometimes  three.  In  some  of  the 
courses  lectures  are  delivered  six  times  a  week ;  in  others  four ; 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  only  twice.  The  fees  paid  by  the 
students  are  small ;  for  a  course  of  theological  lectures  never 
more  than  one  Frederic  (Por^  or  about  four  dollars.  In  some 
instances  a  professor  of  law  receives  double  fees;  and  even 
mnch  more  than  this  is  paid  for  some  courses  of  medk»l  lec- 
tures. In  the  larger  universities,  as  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  where 
things  are  done  more  genteelly,  these  payments  must  always  be 
made  in  gold.  In  Halle  they  may  be  made  in  any  species  of 
money ;  and  the  price  of  a  course  is  graduated  according  to  the 
number  of  lectures  m  a  week.  The  private  teachers  receive 
the  same  fees  as  the  professors ;  and  for  the  sake  of  popularity 
usuaUy  give  also  a  course  of  public  lectures,  although  thi^  is  not 
a  necessary  part  of  their  duties. — The  instruction  which  is  given 
prwatUsime,  consists  simply  in  private  lessons. 

The  number  of  hearers  whom  a  lecturer  can  draw  together, 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  his  subject  and  his  reputation.  It 
depends  also  upon  the  general  number  of  the  students  who  fre- 

3uent  that  particular  university ;  although  this  again  is  in  some 
egree  dependent  upon  the  celebrity  of  the  professor,  or  rather 
the  professors.  If  these  have  a  high  reputation,  the  university 
will  generally  not  want  for  students.  Sometimes  also  an  indi- 
vidud  professor  makes  an  important  improvement  in  some 
branch  of  science  or  literature,  and  creates  a  new  era  in  r^rd 
to  it.  In  such  cases  a  new  impulse  is  given  to  that  particular 
study ;  students  are  attracted  to  his  university ;  and  his  lecture 
room  is  crowded.  Gesenius  may  be  quoted  as  an  instance  of 
this  in  respect  to  Hebrew  literature.  In  the  winter  of  1829-30 
the  writer  attended  his  course  on  Genesis,  which  be  reads  every 
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two  years.  At  the  opening  of  the  course  he  took  occasion  to 
remark,  that  he  was  then  about  to  read  it  for  the  tenth  time ; 
and  adverted  to  the  very  great  progress  made  in  this  branch  of 
study,  and  the  very  great  interest  taken  in  it  now,  compared 
with  twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time  he  commenced  the  same 
course  with  fourteen  hearers ;  he  was  now  addressing  five  hun- 
dred. He  added,  that  he  had  then  felt  quite  satisfied  even  with 
that  comparatively  small  number ;  inasmuch  as  a  previous  course 
on  the  same  book,  by  Professor  Vater,  had  been  attended  by  on- 
ly three.  The  great  influx  of  theological  students  to  Halle  had 
thus  been  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  his  name.  In  like 
manner,  the  reputation  of  a  particular  faculty  often  draws  to  a 
university  a  larger  number  of  students  in  that  department.  Thus 
the  faculQr  of  law  at  Grottingen  has  enjoyed  a  high  reputation, 
and  has  attracted  young  men  from  every  part  of  Germany.  At 
present  all  the  faculties  in  the  universi^  of  Berlin  are  filled 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Germany  ;  and  the 
consequence  is  a  larger  concourse  of  students,  than  has  ever 
been  known  at  any  other  protestant  institution. — ^The  lecture 
room  of  Gesenius  is  probably  better  filled  than  any  other  in  Ger- 
many. Neanderin  iBerlin  had  usually  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred in  his  exegetical  course  on  the  New  Testament ;  in  his 
other  courses  fewer.  The  younger  Eichhom,  the  jurist,  in  Got- 
tingen,  had  about  three  hundred ;  and  was  considered  the  most 

eipular  lecturer  on  law  in  the  country.  He  has  since  retired, 
is  father,  the  orientalist,  had  ordinarily  from  ninety  to  a  hun- 
dred hearers.  Wegscheider  and  Thilo  of  Halle  have  each  about 
three  hundred.  These  are  some  of  the  more  popular  lecturers ; 
with  others  the  number  varies  according,  to  circumstances,  and 
is  not  unfrequentiy  less  than  ten.* 

As  a  general  fact,  the  professors  deliver  their  lectures  at 
their  own  houses.  The  recent  universities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn  oc- 
cupy former  palaces,  and  have  ample  room  for  all  necessary  lec- 
'ture  rooms,  as  well  as  for  the  public  collections.  In  Halle  also 
the  university  has  one  large  lecture  room,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  theological  professors-  in  succession.  But  in  Gottingen 
and  at  most  oi  the  other  universities,  each  professor  has  to  provide 
hb  own  auditorium^  and  the  accommodations  for  sitting  and 
writing  are  commonly  of  the  rudest  kind.     It  is  not  unusu- 

*  In  the  ColUge  de  France  and  the  EcoU  des  langues  arientaUs  at  Paris, 
De  Saey  and  the  other  profeeeon  of  language!  rarely,  if  ever,  haye  more 
than  from  tea  to  fifteen  pupils. 
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al  for  the  students  to  have  to  hurry  from  one  lecture  to  anoth- 
er, at  the  distance  perhaps  of  half  a  mile.  To  accommodate 
them  in  this  respect,  the  professor  does  not  commence  until  five 
or  ten  minutes,  as  the  case  may  be,  after  the  hour  has  struck. 
In  Berlin,  although  this  reason  does  not  exist,  the  lectures  uni- 
formly do  not  commence  until  a  quarter  after  'the  hour,  and  are 
broken  off  punctually  at  the  striking  of  the  clock.  They  thus 
actually  occupy  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  although  a  full 
hour  is  the  legitimate  and  usual  time. 

The  students,  before  entering  the  university,  are  required  to 
have  passed  through  a  regular  course  of  preparatory  study  at  the 
gymnasia  or  public  classical  schools.  At  these  schools,  boys  are 
taken  at  the  age  of  from  eight  to  twelve ;  and  are  trained  b  a 
thorough  course  of  classical  study.  They  are  taught,  not  only  to 
read  the  Greek  and  Latin  with  nuency,  but  also  to  write  them. 
They  are  moreover  accustomed  to  speak  the  latter  language 
with  ease,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  their  coarse  to  hold  all  their 
exercises  in  it.  This  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  advantage 
of  classical  study  as  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education ;  and 
this  circumstance  goes  far  to  account  for  the  fact,  why  the  early 
study  of  these  languages  is  so  much  more  highly  prized  in  Eu- 
rope, than  with  us.  Here  they  are  but  partially  studied  ;  they 
are  learned  solely  by  the  eye,  and  not  by  the  ear.  The  Amer- 
ican student  is  taught  merely  to  connect  the  idea  with  the  word 
which  he  sees  before  him,  and  not  to  connect  the  word  with  the 
idea.  For  example,  if  a  boy  be  asked  what  is  the  Greek  word 
for  watery  it  is  at  least  an  even  chance  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  answer  the  question  ;  but  if  at  another  time  you  place  before 
his  eyes  the  word  v^tap,  he  immediately  recals  the  idea  of  wcUer^ 
because  this  idea  has  been  already  associated  in  his  mind  with 
this  word.  He  could  not  answer  in  the  first  case,  because  the 
word  was  not  in  the  same  manner  associated  with  the  idea. 
Now  this  double  power  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  thorough 
or  even  tolerable  acquisition  of  any  language.  The  one  part  of 
it  we  learn  from  reading ;  the  other  part  alone  enables  us  to 
write  and  speak  another  tongue  with  fluency  an<if  ease.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  youthful  mind,  the 
latter  part  of  the  process  is  far  more  important  than  the  former. 
But  in  our  own  country,  this  part  is  comparatively  speaking,  en- 
tirely neglected ;  and  the  student  is  taught  only  to  recid  the 
meaning  of  words  as  he  sees  them  on  paper.  In  the  pabKc 
schools  of  the  old  world,  both  parts  of  the  process  are  carried  on 
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together,  and  in  the  most  thorough  manner ;  and  the  result  is  a 
deep  and  solid  foundation,  on  which  to  raise  the  future  super- 
structure  of  education . 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  the  German  students  on 
leaving  the  gymnasia  for  the  universities  are,  as  to  philology  and 
classical  literature,  far  in  advance  of  American  students  at  the  end 
of  their  college  course.  But  in  acquaintance  with  mathematics, 
the  belleslettres,  and  in  general  practical  information,  the  former 
are  inferior  to  the  latter.  But  they  have  acquired  a  method  and 
habit  of  study,  and  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  which  enable  them 
to  enter  upon  the  university  course  with  well  directed  ardour 
and  a  sure  prospect  of  success.  Here  they  can  spread  out  their 
inquiries  to  any  extent ;  and  besides  their  regular  professional 
studies,  may  and  often  do  attend  courses  of  lectures  on  classical 
or  modem  literature,  history,  the  natural  sciences,  etc.  As  a 
general  fact,  however,  both  with  regard  to  students  and  literary 
men,  there  is  a  mi^  greater  division  of  labour  among  them  than 
with  us.  Every  (W  endeavors  to  make  himself  master  of  hb 
own  particular  department ;  but  has  b  other  departments  and 
on  other  subjects  less  general  knowledge  than  is  common  with  us. 
One  grand  result  of  the  whole  process  of  education  is,  that  what 
they  learn,  they  learn  thoroughly,  and  have  always  at  command. 
In  matters  of  learning  they  are  ready  men,  as  well  as  profound 
scholars. 

The  students  on  entering  the  university  from  the  gymnasia, 
pass  from  a  state  of  discipline  and  close  supervisbn  to  a  state  of 
entire  freedom.  Having  once  chosen  their  profession,  they  may 
attend  what  lectures  they  please,  and  as  lew  as  they  please ; 
they  may  live  \diere  they  please,  and  do  what  they  please.  The 
universi^  exercises  no  authority  over  them  whatever,  so  long 
as  they  are  not  guOty  of  open  misconduct.  These  are  circum- 
stances which  may  serve  to  account  for  that  wild  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  visionary  liberty,  which  has  been  represented  as 
so  prevalent  among  the  students  of  Germany.  Prevalent  it  un- 
doubtedly has  been  and  is  still ;  but  probablyin  a  much  less  de- 
gree than  h&s  generally  been  supposed.  The  riots,  and  du- 
els, and  renotmingf  all  the  noise  and  folly  and  crime,  are  con- 
fined to  a  few  in  comparison  with  the  great  body  of  the  students, 
wIk)  are  engaged  in  a  course  of  silent,  persevering  study.  The 
noise  and  bustle  of  these  few  have  struck  foreigners  as  a  pe- 
culiar feature  of  the  German  students,  and  have  therefore 
been  fully  and  frequently  described  ;  while  the  more  noiseless 
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course  of  the  many  has  escaped  their  observation.  The  circum- 
stances above  mentioned  have  operated  more  conspicuously  in 
the  smaller  university  cities,  such  as  Jena,  Gottingen,  etc.  where 
the  students,  feeling  their  importance  in  respect  to  the  inhab- 
itants, have  assumed  a  greater  license,  and  have  been  at  the 
same  time  unrestrained  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  The 
modem  plan  of  locating  universities  in  large  cities,  has  been  em- 
inently successful  in  abolishing  this  spirit.  The  students  in 
Berlin,  for  instance,  are  lost  in  the  crowd  of  population ;  and 
could  not  as  a  body  indulge  in  any  of  the  freaks  which  are  com- 
mon at  other  universities,  without  being  borne  down  by  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  surrounding  multitudes. 

The  students,  as  has  been  already  said,  attend  what  courses 
of  lectures  they  please.  There  are  however  certain  professional 
courses  which  they  must  have  attended,  in  order  to  be  after- 
wards admitted  to  an  examination.  In  t^jplogy  for  instance  a 
man  must  have  heard  lectures  in  all  the  flt  departments  of  ex- 
egesis, Dogmatik  or  doctrinal  theology,  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  HomUetik  or  practical  theology.  These  are  significantly 
called  BrodcoUegia  ;  because  a  man's  future  bread  depends  on 
his  having  heard  them.  In  Berlin  there  is  also  a  regulation,  that 
the  students  in  theology  shall  attend  the  courses  in  a  certain  or- 
der ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  found,  that  they  often  attended  the 
practical  lectures,  before  they  were  acquainted  with  either  ex- 
egetical  or  systemsitic  theoloey.  Very  often  too  the  students  in 
general  attend  the  lectures  of  a  particular  professor  from  fash- 
ion, rather  than  from  any  choice.  Not  unlrequently  there  are 
lecturers  in  the  philosophical  department,  who  draw  crowded 
audiences  out  of  all  the  other  faculties.  This  is  the  case  with 
Ritter  of  Berlin,  the  celebrated  geographer,  a  man  of  piety  and 
genume  simplicity  of  character,  as  well  as  of  profound  learning 
in  his  department.  The  lectures  of  Bockh  on  Greek  antiquities 
are  also  attended  by  all  classes  of  hearers.  In  like  manner  it  is 
fashionable  to  attend  the  courses  of  Blumenbach  at  Gottingen. 
The  fashion  however  often  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  m  re- 
gard to  the  different  courses  of  the  same  professors. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  the  students  not  only  take  notes  of  the 
lectures,  but  mostly  write  them  out  in  full.  The  professor  often 
spends  a  part  of  the  time  in  regular  dictation,  which  is  written 
down  by  all ;  while  between  the  paragraphs  he  gives  extempore 
illustratbns,  which  are  also  seized  and  written  down  by  many. 
It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  see  a  student  in  the  lecture 'room  with- 
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out  his  writiDg  materials  in  busy  use.  These  are  very  simple  ; 
coDsisting  of  a  small  portfolio  or  Mappe  in  which  he  carries  his 
pens  and  paper,  and  a  small  turned  inkstand  of  horn,  with  a 
cover  that  screws  on,  and  a  small  sharp  spike  on  the  bottom 
by  which  it  is  stuck  fast  upon  the  bench  or  writing  table  before 
him.  They  are  exceedingly  punctual ;  and  the  few  minutes 
previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  professor,  are  usually  devoted  to 
mending  their  pens  and  putting  their  papers  in  order.  This  is 
accompanied  by  a  general  whistling  and  buz  of  conversation. 
The  moment  the  professor  enters  all  is  bushed  ;  he  begins  im- 
mediately to  read,  and  they  to  write ;  sometimes  without  inter- 
ruption till  the  striking  of  the  clock.  In  this  way  they  hurry 
from  one  lecture  to  another,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
attend  five  or  six  every  day.  There  are  not  wanting  instances 
where  a  student  has  in  this  manner  been  present  at  ten  different 
courses ;  but  this  is  quite  rare.  They  very  generally  review  at 
home  the  lectures  thus  written  down ;  and  read  or  consult  the 
books  referred  to  by  the  professor.  This  is  sometimes  done  m 
companies  of  five  or  six,  who  by  their  mutual  remarks  serve  to 
imprint  the  subjects  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  each  other. 
They  thus  obtain,  generally  speaking,  a  clear  view  and  receive  a 
deep  impression  of  so  much  information,  as  the  professor  has 
chosen  to  give  them.  There  are  others,  although  their  number 
is  comparatively  small,  who  merely  make  the  lectures  what  they 
are  in  fact,  a  clue  for  the  guidance  of  their  studies,  and  go  into 
extensive  and  profound  investigation  for  themselves.  These 
are  the  men  who  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  be- 
cause it  is  power ;  and  while  the  multitude  are  ready  to  take  up 
with  the  reports  of  others,  they  wish  to  trace  for  themselves  the 
stream  of  knowledge  to  its  source,  and  drink  of  its  pure  waters 
at  the  crystal  fountain. 

It  is  a  question  often  agitated  in  Germany  itself,  whether  this 
habit  of  writing  in  the  lecture-room  is  on  the  whole  beneficial ; 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  better,  if  the  attentron  of  the  pupil 
were  left  free  and  undivided  to  follow  the  train  of  the  professor's 
thoughts.  Undoubtedly  in  this  latter  way  the  pupil  would  be 
better  able  to  seize  and  trace  the  relations  of  the  thoughts  thrown 
out  by  the  lecturer,  to  analyze  and  compare  them  ;  and  would 
thus  be  more  immediately  led  to  independent  habits  of  thinking. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
collect  and  treasure  up  for  the  whole  life  much  of  the  knowledge 
imparted  by  the  instructor ;  that  the  process  of  writing  leads  to 
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a  closer  and  more  accurate  attention,  and  to  greater  interest  in 
the  lectures  themselves ;  and  that  if  the  notes  be  properly  review* 
ed,  a  far  deeper  and  more  precise  impression  is  received.  It 
is  however  recommended  in  all  systems  of  methodology^  that 
the  instructor  should  enable  the  pupils  to  combine  the  advanta- 
ges of  both  these  methods,  by  devoting  a  part  of  each  lecture  to 
regular  dictation,  in  which  he  may  lay  down  his  propositions  and 
give  the  general  illustration  of  them ;  while  the  remaining  part 
should  be  composed  of  free  and  often  extemporaneous  discussion 
and  illustration.  This  is  in  fact  the  plan  followed  by  the  most 
distinguished  and  popular  lecturers ;  and  their  hearers  make  a 
point  of  writing  all  that  is  dictated,  and  listen  to  the  rest ;  though 
some,  by  means  of  a  species  of  stenography,  are  able  to  seize 
the  whole. .  So  far  as  this,  if  the  writer  may  judge  by  his  own 
experience,  the  system  of  writing  down  after  the  professor  is 
eminently  beneficial. 

The  regular  time  necessary  to  be  spent  at  the  German  uni- 
versities in  professional  studies,  is  for  medical  students  four  years; 
for  all  others  three  years.  As  a  general  rule  young  men  are  re- 
quired to  be  principally  educated  at  the  universities  of  their  own 
state  ;  but  are  allowed  to  spend  one  year  of  their  course  at  any 
foreign  university.  Thus  natives  of  Frussia  who  study  theology, 
must  remain  at  least  two  years  at  some  Prussian  university ;  in 
the  other  year  they  may  go  wherever  they  please.  Those  states 
which  have  no  university  of  their  own,  usually  adopt  a  neigh- 
bouring one.  Thus  Gottingen,  which  belongs  to  Hanover,  is  at 
the  same  time  adopted  by  ^Brunswick  and  Nassau  as  their  uni- 
versi^ ;  and  the  young  theologians  of  these  states  are  obliged  to 
spend  at  least  two  years  on  the  classic,  though  somewhat  naked 
banks  of  the  Leine. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  general  character  of  the  Grerman 
universities,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  give  an 
alphabetical  list  of  them,  accompanied  by  notices  of  their  gen- 
eral history ;  of  the  more  distinguished  professors,  especially  in 
the  theological  faculties ;  of  the  number  and  general  division  of 
the  students,  so  far  as  known ;  of  their  libraries,  etc. 

I.  Beklin.  This  university,  although  it  went  into  operation 
only  in  1810,  has  already  taken  the  first  rank  amon?  the  litera- 
ry mstitutions  of  Germany.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
splepdid  capital,  amid  a  population  of  220,000  souls,  and  sup- 
ported by  tne  whole  influence  of  a  powerful  court  and  govern- 
ment, it  has  of  course  had  comparatively  few  obstacles  to  strug- 
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gle  witfa.  It  is  located  in  an  immense  building,  formerly  the  pal* 
ace  of  Prince  Henry,  the  brother  of  the  great  Frederic,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  fashionable  and  splendid  part  of  the  city.  The 
building  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  collections  in 
anatomy,  natural  history,  etc.  besides  furnishing  lecture  rooms 
for  the  use  of  all  the  professors  in  their  turn.  This  edifice  gives 
a  strong  impression  of  convenience  and  utility ;  and  it  was  a 
thought  of  thrilling  interest,  when  sitting  among  three  or  four 
hundred  pupils,  who  were  drinking  in  the  instructbns  and  the 
pure  spirit  of  the  gospel  from  the  lips  of  Neander,  to  compare 
Its  present  destination  with  its  former  character,  when  the  voice 
of  mirth  and  revelry  resounded  through  its  halls,  ''and  the 
harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine  were  in  their 
feasts ;  but  they  regarded  not  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

It  has  ever  J)een  a  favourite  endeavour  of  the  Kmg  of  Prussia, 
to  collect  in  his  university  at  Berlin  the  ablest  men  of  the  whole 
country.  In  this  he  has  not  been  unsuccessful.  The  facuhies 
of  law  and  of  medicine  at  present  decidedly  take  rank  of  all 
others  in  Germany;  while  the  philosophical  one  is  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  any  other.  The  theological  faculty  is  abler  and  more 
fully  attended  than  any  other,  except  at  Halle.  Thj^  arises  in 
general  not  firom  the  greater  ability  of  the  professors  at  Halle ; 
except  so  far  as  Hebrew  literature  is  concerned,  where  Gesenius 
incontrovertibly  takes  the  first  rank ;  but  from  two  other  causes, 
viz.  first,  that  a  very  gr^at  proportion  of  the  theologk^al  students 
are  poor,  and  Halle  is  in  itself  a  cheaper  place  than  Berlin,  be- 
sides having  a  multitude  of  stipends  and  free  tables ;  and  se- 
condly, that  Halle  is  the  favourite  resort  of  almost  all  the  follow- 
ers ot  rationalism,  who  at  the  present  day  constitute  a  very  large 
class  among  the  theological  students.  Berlin,  both  as  a  city 
and  a  university,  has  a  decided  preponderance  to  evangelical  re- 
ligion, and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong  holds  of  faith 
and  true  piety  in  Germany.    • 

The  theological  department  contains  the  names  of  Strauss, 
the  most  popular  and  eloquent  of  the  court  preachers,  who  lec- 
tures on  HomHetik  or  practical  theology;  Marheinecke,  who 
teaches  Dogmatik  or  systematic  theology,  and  who  is  a  disciple 
of  Hegel  and  verges  towards  pantheism;  Schleiermacher,  a 
man  of  great  simplicity  of  manners  and  one  of  the  deepest  think- 
ers of  the  day,  Who  wanders  at  will  over  the  whole  field  of  tbe- 
otegy.  He  has  a  system  of  his  own,  and  has  many  followers. 
He  seems  to  stand  between  the  rationalists  and  the  evangelical 
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party,  being  however  more  distant  from  the  former  than  fix>m 
the  latter.  It  was  related  to  the  writer  by  Harms  of  Kiel,  that- 
he  himself  and  several  of  his  acquaintances,  had  been  brought  off 
from  rationalism  by  the  logic  of  Schleiermacher ;  but  not  be- 
ing able  to  rest  in  the  position  which  he  had  takeurthey  had 
gone  forward  to  embrace  the  evangelical  doctrines.  Neander  is 
the  first  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  age,  and  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  quite  the  best,  exegetical  lecturer  on  the  New  Testament  in 
Germany.  His  great  work  on  the  history  of  the  church  is  ad- 
vancing, but  with  slow  progress.  Hengstenberg  is  still  quite  a 
young  man,  and  early  distinguished  himself  as  an  Arabic  scholar 
at  Bonn,  where  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Moallakat  of  Amrulkeis. 
At  present  he  is  engaged  in  a  work  entitled  "  Christology  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  which  treats  of  the  predictions  respecting  the 
Messiah  under  the  ancient  dispensatk>n.  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  1829.  He  is  also  the  editor  of  the  Evan^diseht 
iRrchenzeitungj  a  work  which  has  done  good,  although  it  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  too  intolerant  in  its  spirit.  De  TVette  was , 
formerly  a  member  of  this  faculty,  but  was  cut  off  in  1819 
by  the  king,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  written  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  the  mo£er  of  Sands,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue. 
The  general  opinion  however  is,  that  this  only  served  as  a  pre- 
text for  his  dismission ;  and  so  little  weight  did  there  seem  to  be 
in  the  charge,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  that  the  whole 
universi^  as  a  body  petitbned,  but  in  vab,  for  a  recal  of  the 
decree. — ^As  a  jurist,  the  name  of  von  Savigny  stands  preemi- 
nent m  Germany ;  in  the  medical  faculty  are  the  names  of  von  • 
Graefe,  Hufeland,  Busch,  and  others.  In  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  philosophical  faculty  are  Hegel,  the  present  prmce 
of  metaphysical  philosophers  in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  Encke 
the  astronomer,  who  reads  lectures  as  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences ;  von  Raumer,  the  historian  ;  Charles  Ritter, 
the  celebrated  geographer,  a  pious  and  most  amiable  man; 
Bekker,  the  indefatigable  editor  of  Ghreek  and  Roman  classes ; 
Bockh,  the  Greek  philologist  and  editor  of  Pindar;  Zumpt, 
the  Latin  grammarian  ;  Bopp,  the  Sanscrit  scholar ;  and  a  host 
of  others.  The  whole  number  of  the  instructors  is  usually  more 
than  a  hundred. 

The  number  of  students  at  Berlin  in  the  winter  of  1829 — 30 
was  somewhat  over  1800.  In  the  winter  of  1826—27  the  num- 
ber was  1732;  in  the  summer  following  it  was  1594.  These 
last  were  divided  as  follows ;  in  theology  479 ;  in  law  677 ;  in 
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medicine  333 ;  and  in  the  philosophical  facul^  206.  The  rela- 
tive numbers  at  present  probably  do  not  vary  much  from  the 
same  proportion.  The  cost  to  a  student  of  living  here  may  be 
estimated  at  300  rix  dollars  ($210)  a  year;  varying  of  course, 
according  to  the  habits  of  economy  or  expense  of  each  individu- 
al. The  students  of  Berlin,  as  has  been  above  remarked,  do 
not  form  a  distinct  and  separate  body  as  in  the  smaUer  cities,  but 
are  lost  in  the  crowd ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  there  is  about 
them  little  or  nothing  of  that  peculiar  character,  which  Ger- 
man students  are  usually  represented  as  possessing.  Generally 
speaking  too,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  higher  class  of  young 
men,  than  those  who  frequent  most  of  the  other  universities,  with 
the  exception  of  Gottingen.  Their  dress  and  appearance  is  cer- 
tainly more  respectable. 

The  university,  as  such,  has  no  separate  library ;  but  has  the 
full  use  of  the  royal  library,  which  occupies  a  splendid  building 
of  its  own  across  the  street  from  the  university.  It  contains 
180,000  volumes,  and  7,000  manuscripts,  and  ranks  in  Germa- 
ny next  after  the  libraries  of  Munich,  Gottingen,  Vienna,  and 
Dresden.  It  is  open  for  consultation  every  week  day,  two  hours 
in  winter,  and  three  hours  in  summer.  Books  may  be  taken 
out  twice  a  week.  All  the  students  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
out  books  under  the  cavet  of  a  professor. — ^There  is  also  an  ex- 
tensive botanical  garden,  formerly  under  the  care  of  the  cele- 
brated Willdenow. 

In  all  the  six  universities  of  Prussia,  viz.  Berlin,  Bonn,  Bres- 
lau,  Ghreifswalde,  Halle,  and  Konigsberg,  the  government  have 
established  what  are  called  a  theological  and  a  philological  sem- 
inary ^  or  societies  among  the  students,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
professor,  for  the  more  extensive  study  of  these  branches.  There 
are  usually  from  ten  to  fifteen  ordinary  members,  who  are  ad- 
mitted on  examination,  after  having  been  a  year  at  the  universi- 
ty, and  are  bound  to  attend  the  meetings  and  take  part  in  the 
exercises ;  these  enjoy  some  slight  privileges  and  stipends,  and 
are  in  the  way  of  favourable  notice  from  the  government.  In 
Berlin,  during  the  last  winter,  there  were  exercises  of  this  kind 
in  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  under  Hengstenberg,  and 
in  the  history  of  tlie  church  and  of  doctrines  under  Neander  and 
Marheinecke.  The  philological  seminary  is  under  the  care  of 
Bdckh.  Similar  institutions  exist  also  in  most  of  the  universities 
of  other  states.* 

•The  story  related  in  RuBseH's  Tour  in  Germany^  (Chap.  X.)  about 
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n.  Bonn.  The  university  at  this  place,  thouch  founded  only 
in  1818,  is  fast  rising  to  a  high  rank  among  its  elder  sisters.  It 
is  called  the  Rhine  university,  and  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  delightful  scenery,  just  where  the  splendid  banks  of  the 
Rhine  change  their  character  of  precipitous  crags  and  vine-clad 
hills,  and  sink  down  into  a  rich  and  cultivated  plain.  The  rug- 
ged cliff  of  Drachenfels  with  its  ruined  castle,  so  celebrated  by 
Byron,  is  in  full  view,  and  nearer  at  hand  the  still  more  pictur- 
esque ruin  of  Godesberg.  This  university  is  also  established  in 
a  palace,  viz.  that  of  the  former  electors  of  Cologne,  who  resid- 
ed in  Bonn.  In  extent  and  convenience,  it  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Berlin  university. 

In  the  Rhine  provinces  of  Prussia,  a  considerable  proportbn 
of  the  population  is  catholic  ;  and  on  this  account  the  university 
of  Bonn  (as  also  of  Breslau)  has  both  a  protestant  and  catholic 
faculty  of  theology.  In  the  protestant  part,  the  most  important 
names  are  Augusti,  the  author  of  numerous  works ;  Nitzsch ; 
Sack ;  Gieseler,  a  spirited  investigator  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  the  author  of  the  best  manual  on  this  subject ;  Bleek^  for- 
merly at  Berlin,  a  learned  and  candid  man,  author  of  an  inoro- 
duction  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  reviewer  of  Pn^ 
fessor  Stuart's  commentary  on  that  book  in  tlie  LitercUur^Zei' 
tung  of  Halle,  for  Jan.  1830.  A  part  at  least,  if  not  th^  greater 
part  of  this  faculty,  are  decidedly  evangelical ;  and  in  this  re- 
gion of  country,  particularly  at  Elberfeld  and  Barmen,  there  is 
a  very  general  prevalence  of  pure  religious  faith  and  practice. 
In  the  catholic  /acuity  are  Gratz,  formerly  at  Tiibingen,  a  proli- 
fic writer,  and  Scholz,  the  editor  of  a  new  recension  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  for  which  object  he  has  travelled  over  Eu- 
rope, Western  Asia,  and  Egypt.  In  the  philosophical  faculty, 
we  find  the  well  known  names  of  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  Niebuhr, 
Welcker,  and  Freytag  the  orientalist,  now  engaged  in  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Arabic  lexicon.  This  is  not  a  secqnd  edition  ol  Golius, 
as  was  at  first  intended,  but  a  new  and  much  fuller  work. 

The  number  of  students  in  1822  was  571  j  in  the  winter  of 
1829 — 30  it  was  over  1000 ;  having  thus  nearly  doubled  in 
seven  years.    The  proportion  in  which  these  are  at  present  di- 

the  agency  and  influence  of  Wolf  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berlin  nntyeni- 
tv,  is  genoffally  pronounced  in  Grermanjr  to  be  fklae.  It  was  told  by  Wolf  to 
Kuseell,  either  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  his  credulity,  or,  more  proba* 
bly,  in  the  dreams  of  his  own  extravagant  vanity. 
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vided  among  tbe  several  faculties,  is  not  now  known  to  the  writ- 
er;  but  in  1826  about  one  third  were  theological  students,  of 
whom  the  catholics  were  the  most  numerous ;  one  third  law 
students ;  and  tbe  remainder  about  equally  divided  between  the 
medical  and  philosophical  faculties. 

Tbe  library  contains  already  66,000  volumes  and  200  val- 
uable manuscripts.  There  is  a  fine  botanical  garden,  and  also 
good  collections  in  all  the  departments. — ^The  theological  and 
philological  sembaries  also  flourish. 

in.  Breslau.  This  university,  located  in  the  capital'  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  was  originally  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1702, 
for  the  education  of  catholic  theologians.  In  1810,  the  univer- 
sity of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  was  transferred  to  Breslau,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  former  one.  Since  that  time  it  has  greatly 
flourished.  There  b  both  a  catholic  and  protestant  theological 
faculty ;  in  the  latter  of  which  are  von  Colin  ;  David  Schulz,  the 
new  editor  of  Griesbach,  and  a  commentator  on  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews ;  Bernstein  the  orientalist ;  and  Middeldorpf.  In 
the  philosophical  faculty  are  Wachler,  the  historian ;  Passow, 
the  Greek  lexicographer  ;  and  Habicht,  the  editor  of  the 
'  Thousand  and  one  Nights'  in  Arabic. 

The  number  of  students  has  been  for  several  years  on  the  in- 
crease. In  1826  it  was  less  than  900 ;  in  1829  it  was  over 
1200.  Tbe  most  of  these  are  in  the  faculties  of  theology  and 
law.  The  seminaries  of  theology  and  philology  are  flourishing, 
under  the  guidance  of  Schulz,  von  Colin,  Middeldorpf,  and 
Passow.  The  library  is  an  important  one ;  but  the  number  of 
volumes  is  not  specified. 

IV.  Erlanoen  is  the  protestant  university  of  Bavaria.  It 
was  founded  in  1743,  by  the  Margrave  of  Baireuth,  to  whom 
Erlangen  then  belonged  ;  and  passed  with  his  dominions  under 
the  sceptre  of  Prussia,  and  then  under  that  of  Bavaria.  In  1807 
the  university  of  Altdorf  was  broken  up,  and  bcorporated  with 
Erlangen.  The  university  has  a.fine  building,  erected  within  a 
few  years  out  of  its  own  funds,  which  amount  to  more  than 
60,000  rix  dollars  (or  $42,000)  a  year,  administered  under  the 
direction  of  tbe  government.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  a  palace 
of  the  former  Abrgraves,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  uni- 
versity, but  was  wholly  burnt  down  in  1814. 

The  principal  members  of  the  theological  faculty  are  Vbgel, 
Kaiser,  Winer  tbe  author  of  the  New  Testament  grammar,  En- 
gelhardt,  and  the  younger  Ammon.     In  tlie  philosophical  is 
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Riickeirt,  a  fine  orieDtal  scholar  and  poet.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  rather  on  the  declme ;  in  1825  the  whole  number  was 
500;  in  1828-9  it  was  only  431 ;  of  whom  272  were  theolo- 
gians, 64  students  of  law,  4 !  of  medicine,  and  54  in  other  stu- 
dies. The  library  conuins  100,000  volumes;  and  the  other 
collections  are  very  respectable. 

V.  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau^  as  it  is  called,  is  the  catholic 
university  of  Baden.  The  city  contains  about  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  ereat  val- 
ley or  plain  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  tae  Black 
Forest,  where  the  valley  of  the  Treisam  issues  from  their  dark 

Erecincts.  The  university  was  founded  in  1457 ;  and  has  a 
irge  and  important  library,  rich  especially  in  old  books  collect- 
ed from  the  many  disbanded  monasteries.  The  only  professor 
of  general  celebrity  is  Hug,  the  author  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament.  It  has  been  said  that  he  is  engaged  on  a  sim- 
ilar work  on  the  Old  Testament;  he  reads  at  least  a  course  of 
lectures  on  that  subject.  The  number  of  students  b  1825-6 
was  600. 

VI.  GiESSEN  is  the  universillr  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  is  sit- 
uated on  the  great  road  from  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  to  Cassel. 
It  was  founded  in  1607  ;  and  has  a  yearly  income  of  60,000 
florins,  or  $25,200,  principally  from  funds  of  its  own  and  those 
of  the  former  university  of  Mayence.  The  professors  of  thecJo- 
gy  most  known  are  Kuinoel,  die  author  of  the  Commentary  on 
the  Gospels ;  Schmidt,  author  of  an  esteemed  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory ;  and  Pfannkuche.  The  number  of  students  at  present  is 
not  specified ;  but  it  has  not  usually  exceeded  500.  The  library 
contains  nearly  30,000  volumes. 

VII.  GoTTiNGEN  was  founded  by  George  11.  of  England  in 
1734 ;  and  is  indebted  for  the  liberal  plan  on  which  it  was  es- 
tablished, and  for  the  extraordinary  aid  whfeh  it  received  from 
the  government,  to  the  celebrated  minister  von  Miincbbausen. 
The  services  of  the  ablest  men  were  secured ;  and  the  names 
of  the  illustrious  Haller,  Mosheim,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  their  co- 
adjutors and  successors,  Heyne,  Blumenbach,  and  Eichhom,  are 
some  of  the  brightest  in  the  annals  of  Grerman  literature  and 
science.  Thousands  of  young  men  from  all  parts  of  Grermany 
and  of  the  world,  have  here  received  their  education.  Indeed 
Gottingen  has  heretofore  been  better  adapted  to  attract  students 
from  foreign  countries,  than  most  of  the  other  Grerman  universi- 
ties, not  only  through  the  celebrity  of  its  professors  and  its  libra- 
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Si  but  abo  thfougb  the  free  and  liberal  spirit  wbieb  pcoiraded 
e  lectures,  exhibiting  less  of  a  local  and  exclusively  national 
character,  than  was  common  in  other  places.  The  extensive  cul- 
tivation of  classical  literature,  and  also  of  politics  and  history, 
wbich  are  subjects  of  univmal  interest,  have  been  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Gottingen.  The  gentlemanly  tone  which  pre* 
vailed  among  the  professors  and  in  society,  has  operated  also  on 
the  students,  who  are  generally  speaking  of  a  higher  class  than 
are  to  be  found  at  most  of  the  ouer  universities,  with  the  ex« 
oeption  of  Berlin. 

At  present,  the  general  characteristics  of  the  socie^  at  Got* 
^gen  are  etiquette  and  formality.  The  university  is  also  re* 
garded  as  reposing  upon  its  laurels, — «s  sustaining  itself  upon  its 
former  stock  of  reputation,  rather  than  as  making  new  acces« 
sions.  The  giants  of  former  days  in  all  the  faculties  are  gone, 
and  their  mandes  have  descended  on  comparatively  few  of  their 
successors.    They  have  passed  away,  and  are  well  nigh  for- 

Stten  in  the  place  of  their  fame.  Few,  if  any,  can  tell  where 
ichaelis  is  entombed.  Heyne  lies  buried  in  the  comer  of  a 
churchyard  just  out  of  the  city,  where  his  grave  is  marked  by  a 
solitary  tree;  but  neither  of  the  lives,  nor  of  the  graves,  of  most 
of  the  celebrated  men  who  have  lived  and  died  here,  are  there 
now  any  memorials.'  This  howeyer  is  not  peculiar  to  Gotting- 
en, but  b  a  natbnal  feature. 

The  names  now  most  prominent  in  the  theological  faculty  are 
the  two  Plancks,  father  and  son ;  of  whom  the  elder  has  sustain- 
ed a  high  rank  as  a  historian  of  the  church ;  while  the  younger, 
after  a  youth  of  the  highest  promise  in  the  department  of  New 
Testament  philology,  is  now  entirely  broken  down  and  lost  to 
science  through  the  effects  of  epilepsy ;  Pott ;  Liicke,  the  com- 
mentator on  the  writings  of  John ;  Reiche,  a  young  man  of  pro- 
mise. The  faculty  of  law  lost  its  chief  ornament  in  the  retire- 
ment  of  the  younger  Eichhom.  The  medical  faculty  is  cele- 
brated. In  that  of  phibsophy  the  venerable  Blumenbach  still 
lives,  the  ornament  of  science  and  the  patren  of  Americans  ^ 
Heeren  the  political  historian,  the  son-in-lrw  and  biographer  of 
Heyne,  is  there ;  as  also  Dissen ;  Mitscfaerlich  the  editor  of 
Horace,  who  sleeps  on  his  former  name;  Benecke;  Gauss, 
Me  plus  grand  des  mathematiciens ;'  Otto  Miiller,  a  young  man, 
and  a  first  rate  investigator  of  classical  antiquities ;  Ewald,  a 
still  younser  man,  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  various 
other  works  on  oriental  and  biblical  literature ;  a  man  of  extn^ 
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ordiiiiuy  attainmeats  for  fak  years,  but  hasQr  end  not  always  sol« 
id  in  his  judgecoeDtB.  The  un  iversity  has  reoeotlj  fnaide  a  greai 
acquisiUon  io  obtainiog  Jacob  Grimm,  formerly  at  Cassel,  the  at** 
tbGW*  of  the  Geiman  Grammar,  as  professor  and  librarian* 

GottiDgen  16  rather  on  the  decline  as  to  the  number  of  studeots. 
The  improvements  m  the  Prussian  unirer^ties,  and  the  founds* 
tion  particularly  of  those  of  Berlin  and  Boon,  draw  away  many 
who  would  odierwise  have  eome  to  Georgia  Augusta*  h  the 
summer  of  1825  there  were  1545  students;  in  that  of  1636 
there  were  1452 ;  of  whom  there  were  pursuing  theology  309, 
law  700,  medicine  258,  phiiobgy  and  other  branches  185.  In 
the  winter  of  1829-30  there  were  less  than  1300«  The  afer* 
age  expense  is  usually  estimated  at  900  rix  dollars. 

The  library  of  Gottbgen  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  for  praeli* 
cal  uses  the  b^  on  the  continent.  It  is  indeUed  for  its  prts- 
eot  arrangement  and  high  value  principally  to  Heyne,  who  went 
upon  the  principle  of  purchasing  useful  books,  rather  than  splen* 
did  ones ;  so  that  with  any  given  sum  of  mon^,  he  very  proba- 
bly purchased  twice  as  many  books  as  an  En^ishmao  would  have 
done,  and  those  of  e<iual  value  in  themselves  to  the  student* 
The  number  of  books  is  often  said  to  be  near  300,000 ;  but 
firom  mbutes  made  on  the  spot  m  1826,  it  appears  to  be  280/)00. 
The  arrangement  of  the  manuscript  alphabetical  catalogue  is  such, 
that  it  occupies  150  fdk>  volumes.  For  the  inereaae  of  the  li- 
brary dbe  government  appreciates  3000  rix  dollars  (|^2100)  anr« 
nuaily ;  t£>ugh  in  particular  cases  th^  are  permitted  to  exceed 
that  sum.  llie  library  is  open  eveiy  day  for  reading  and  consul^ 
tation ;  and  the  students  are  albwed  to  take  out  books  on  the 
usual  terms.  The  bterior  of  the  library  m  Gottiogen,  partbu^ 
larly  the  hall  of  history,  is  one  of  the  most  bteresting  spols  for  a 
scholar,  that  the  old  world  presents.  Other  libraries  haviB  a 
more  splendid  locatkm ;  but  there  is  here  so  much  neatness  and 
aknplieity,  such  perfect  order  and  utiliqr  of  arrangement,  sodi 
an  adaptauon  of  the  means  of  learning  to  faciKtaie  the  ecquisitioa 
of  it,  that  the  mind  of  the  beholds  reeetvei  a  deqp  iropressbn, 
and  loves  to  recur  in  kiea  to  these  ancient  and  venerable  halls, 
fong  after  the  traces  left  by  literary  pomp  or  priooely  grandeur 
have  foded  tcom  the  memory. 

The  religious  character  and  influence  of  the  university  of 
GottmgBP,  may  be  suouned  up  in  few  words.  Orthodoxy  is 
aekaowledged  here,  but  not  evange^cal  piety,  with  a  very  few 
eseeptbns.    b  1827,  one  of  the  prwatfm  dot^nUi  who  had 
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been  in  Endand,  attempted  to  institute  private  religious  meet- 
ings or  conferences,  but  was  put  down  by  the  university,  backed 
by  the  government.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  place,  and 
b  now  a  missionary  in  the  Ionian  islands.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  denied,  that  he  proceeded  incautiously,  and  thereby  awak- 
ened an  opposition,  which,  perhaps,  would  otherwise  have  slum- 
bered. Still,  the  practical  influence  of  the  university  is  against 
evangelical  piety,  and  goes  thus  far  directly  to  favour  the  spread 
of  rationalism. 

VIII.  Greifswalde  is  the  smallest  of  the  Prussian  universi- 
ties, situated  near  the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  in  a  region  where 
there  is  little  to  attract  students  from  other  quarters.  It  was 
founded  in  1456,  and  is  the  only  one  in  Prussia,  which  is  in 
some  small  degree  independent  of  the  government  in  its  admin- 
istration. There  is  a  very  fine  building  for  the  library,  collec- 
tions, and  lecture  rooms.  The  library  contains  about  50,000 
volumes.  The  most  known  professors  of  theology  are  Kose- 
garten,  a  pupil  of  De  Sacy  and  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
of  the  oriental  scholars  of  Germany ;  Pelt  formerly  of  Berlin ; 
and  Bohmer,  author  of  an  *'  Isagoge  in  Ep.  ad  Coloss."  These 
are  all  young  men.     The  number  of  students  in  1827  was  160. 

IX.  Halle  has  claims  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of 
theology,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  founded  in  part,  at 
least,  through  the  influence  of  the  pious  Spener  in  1694.  The 
first  occasion  of  its  foundation  was  the  secession  of  the  jurist 
Thomasius  from  Leipsic,  with  a  great  number  of  his  pupus,  to 
whom  he  continued  to  deliver  lectures  at  Halle.  Spener's  in- 
fluence occasioned  the  appomtment  of  Breithaupt,  Anton,  and 
that  man  of  God,  Francke,  as  the  first  theological  professors. 
Halle  therefore  became  the  seat  of  all  Francke's  exertions,  and 
of  that  school  of  pie^  and  deep  religious  feeling,  which  forms 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  (Serman  churches.  Nor  was  there 
any  want  of  learning,  strictly  so  caUed.  Francke,  with  all  his 
active  duties,  was  a  distinguished  biblical  scholar  for  his  day ; 
while  the  name  of  Thomasius  ranks  high  in  the  history  of  Ger^ 
man  jurisprudence  ;  and  the  two  brothers  I.  H.  and  C.  B.  Mi- 
chaelis,  as  also  Cellarius,  were  certainly  not  inferior  men.  The 
tone  of  piety,  however,  begun  to  give  way  with  Baumganen ; 
and  at  length  the  foundations  of  faith  in  a  divine  revelation  were 
undermined  by  Semler.  Nosselt  and  some  others  still  regarded 
themselves  as  orthodox ;  and  within  these  few  years  (183M 
their  contemporary,  the  venerable  Kiiapp,  has  closed  a  long  life 
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of  unobtrusive,  but  consistent  piety^r  He  stood  however  alone ; 
while  rationalism,  through  the  exertions  of  Wegscheider,  the 
countenance  of  Gesenius,  and  the  indifference  of  Niemeyer, 
had  obtained  firm  footing,  and  seduced  the  understandings  of 
the  great  body  of  the  students. 

The  translation  of  Professor  Tholuck  from  Berlin  to  Halle, 
as  the  successor  of  Knapp,  gave  the  first  occasion  for  open 
hostilities.  The  theological  faculty,  or  at  least,  the  principal 
members  of  it,  protested  against  his  coming,  as  being  notorious- 
ly of  different  views  and  feelings  from  themselves,  and  as  hav- 
ing already  pronounced  sentence  against  them  before  a  public 
assembly  in  London.  He  came  nevertheless ;  and  the  amiable- 
ness  of  his  manners,  combined  with  his  uncommon  and  unques- 
ticHied  talents  and  learning,  served  b  no  long  time  to  wear  away 
the  violent  prejudices  which  had  existed  against  him.  The 
year  from  the  spring  of  1828  to  that  of  1829,  he  spent  in 
Kome ;  and  then  returned  to  his  duties  with  increased  vigour 
and  influence.  The  difficulties  which  occurred  in  Halle  the 
last  winter,  although  neither  occasioned  nor  promoted  by  him- 
self, turned  again  for  a  time  the  popular  current  against  him ; 
but  the  excitement  has,  probably,  ere  this  time  subsided,  and  we 
may  securely  trust  that  Grod  will  here,  as  everv  where,  overrule 
all  apparent  evil  for  good.  In  person,  Professor  Tholuck  is 
slender  and  feeble ;  his  conversation  is  uncommonly  engaging 
and^full  of  thought ;  and  although  not  yet  32  years  old,  he 
possesses  a  greater  personal  influence  and  reputation  than  any 
other  theologian  of  Germany.  To  an  American  Christian,  who 
travels  on  this  part  of  the  continent,  Tholuck  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  interesting  person  whose  acquaintance  he  will  make. 

Gesenius  is  already  so  well  known  in  this  country,  that  a 
short  notice  of  him  may  suffice  here.  He  is  also  an  instance 
of  great  precocity  of  learning ;  the  first  edition  of  his  Hebrew 
Lexicon  having  been  published  before  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
his  larger  Hebrew  Grammar  at  twenty-seven,  and  his  Commen- 
tary on  Isaiah,  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  biblical 
critics,  before  thirtv-two.  His  manners  have  more  of  the  gen- 
tleman and  man  of  the  world,  than  is  usual  with  German  pro- 
fessors ;  and  a  stranger  who  should  meet  him  in  society,  would 
never  suspect  that  he  was  a  laborious  and  eminently  distingui^ 
ed  philologist ;  much  less  the  first  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  age. 
He  has  now  been  several  years  empbyed  upon  his  JTiesauruM 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  has  in  the  meantime  published 
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three  edkioos  of  his  Manual  Hebrew  Lexicon,  the  first  of  which 
was  translated  several  years  since  by  Mr  Gibbs.  He  is  now 
occupied  with  an  edition  of  the  manual  lexicon  in  Latin,  which 
is  to  be  completed  in  the  coming  spring ;  and  is  at  the  same 
time  making  preparations  for  the  more  rapid  completion  of  the 
Thesaurus,  the  first  part  of  which  is  already  pubhshed.  Thilo 
the  son  in  law  of  Knapp,  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  lecturer  on 
ecclesiastical  history  and  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament.  Weg- 
echeider  is  sufficiently  known,  as  the  standard  bearer  of  rational- 
ism in  its  lowest  forms.  Ullmann,  ibrmerly  at  Heidelberg,  has 
a  good  reputation  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "  Theol(^ische  Studien."  Rodiger,  a  private 
teacher,  is  a  fine  oriental  scholar,  and  superintendB  the  publica* 
tion  of  Fre3rtag'8  Arabic  lexicon.  He  has  abo  recently  pub* 
lished  an  edition  of  Lockman's  fables  with  a  corrected  Arabic 
text  and  glossary,  ibr  the  use  of  beginners  in  that  difficult  Ian* 
piage. 

In  the  faculty  of  law,  the  names  of  Miihlenbruch  and  Blume 
are  advantageously  known ;  and  as  a  comparative  anatorabt, 
Meckel  takes  rank  of  all  others  in  Germany.  His  collection, 
founded  bv  his  father  and  augmented  by  himself,  is  the  best 
private  collectbn  in  that  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  In  die 
philosophical  faculty  the  aged  Schiitz,  Gruber,  Leo,  Bemhardy, 
and  others,  have  a  high  reputatkm. 

The  number  of  students  has  been  increasing  for  several 
years.  In  1829,  there  were  1330;  among  whom  were  944 
students  of  theofogy,  239  of  law,  58  of  medicine,  and  89  in 
the  philosophical  faculty.  The  average  cost  of  residence  here 
is  from  200  to  250  rix  ddllars  per  annum.  The  library  con- 
tains over  40,000  volumes,  and  occupies  a  building  by  itself. 
The  king  has  also  granted  40,000  rix  dollars  ^$28,000)  for  the 
erection  of  an  edifice  for  the  university ;  but  tne  foundations  of 
it  are  not  yet  laid. 

The  theological  semmary  in  this  university  has  five  classes, 
vis.  in  the  Old  Testament  with  Gresenius ;  in  the  New  with 
Wegscheider ;  in  systematic  theobgy  with  Tholuck  or  Weber ; 
HI  ecclesiastical  history  with  Thilo ;  and  in  HomHetikv/Hh Marks. 
The  philological  seminary,  formerly  under  Reisig,  is  now  direct* 
ed  by  Schmtz  and  Meier.* 

*  Halle  is  also  the  seat  of  Francke's  celebrated  orphanhouse. 
This  stands  in  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  anitrerslty ;  except 
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X.  Heidelberg  is  the  protestant  university  of  Baden  (comp. 
Freiburg),  and  is  the  oldest  university  of  protestant  Germany, 

that  the  directors  of  the  former  are,  and  always  have  been,  profeo> 
sors  in  the  latter.  Francke  commenced  his  exertions  in  behalf  of 
orphans  in  1694  with  two  children,  to  whom  a  third  was  added,  be* 
fore  he  had  a  thought  of  any  larger  establishment.  From  this  small 
beginning  it  grew  up  in  a  few  years  to  an  immense  institution,  or 
cluster  of  institutions,  not  only  for  orphans,  but  for  the  education 
of  all  classes  of  children  and  youth.  The  establishment  now  con- 
sists of  the  following  schools.  1.  The  orphanhouse,  in  which 
nearly  5000  children  of  both  sexes  have  been  educated.  Boys  of 
bright  parts  are  prepared  for  the  university ;  the  others  mostly 
learn  trades.  The  number  formerly  admitted  at  once  was  200 ; 
but  the  diminished  revenues  do  not  suffice  at  present  to  main- 
tain more  than  100.  3.  The  royal  paedagogium^  in  which  boys 
of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  are  received  as  in  a  family,  and 
regularly  educated.  3.  The  Latin  school,  intended  by  Francke  aa 
a  classical  school  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  receives  board- 
ers, and  also  city  scholars.  In  1809  the  two  city  gymnasia  were 
united  with  it ;  so  that  at  present  the  schools  of  the  orphanhouse 
are  the  only  classical  schools  in  Halle.  4.  The  German  school, 
originally  established  for  the  children  of  the  poor ;  but  now  con« 
sisting  of  four  divisions,  two  of  which  are  for  l>oys  and  girls  who 
pay  for  their  tuition ;  while  the  other  two  are  free  schools  for  the 
poorest  class.-^All  these  schools  serve  also  as  a  sort  of  seminary 
for  teachers ;  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  instructors  are  stu- 
dents of  the  university,  w1k>  spend  an  hour  or  two  every  day  ia 
giving  lessons  at  the  orphanhouse.— As  an  appendage  to  the  or« 
phanhonse  may  also  be  regarded  the  Canstein  Bible  Institute, 
founded  in  1712  by  the  Baron  von  Canstein,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Francke's.  The  object  of  it  was  and  is,  by  means  of  standing 
types,  to  furnish  Bibles  in  different  forms  at  the  very  lowest  rates. 
More  than  two  millions  of  Bibles,  and  one  millbn  of  Testaments, 
have  thus  been  put  in  circulation. 

The  revenues  of  the  orphanhouse  establishment  come  from  the 
following  sources.  1.  Various  large  farms  and  other  real  estate. 
2.  Several  secret  medicines,  bequeathed  by  the  inventor,  which 
had  formerly  an  immense  sale  of  more  than  $20,000  annually ; 
but  are  now  unimportant.  3.  An  extensive  apothecary's  shop. 
4.  The  book  and  printing  establishment,  commenced  by  a  young 
man  who  printed  a  sermon  of  Francke's,  and  afterwards  sustained 
and  advanced  by  the  sagacity  of  the  latter,  until  it  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Germany.  5.  The  money  paid  for  tuition 
and  board.    6.  The  royal  bounty.    The  present  king  of  Prussia 
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having  been  founded  in  1386.  The  city  is  imall  and  inelegant; 
but  most  charmingly  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Neckar  is- 

was  the  first  to  aid  the  diminished  funds  of  the  establishment  by 
an  annual  appropriation.  7.  Charitable  contributions.  These 
were  formerly  very  great ;  indeed  the  whole  establishment  sprung 
from  charity ;  but  of  late  years,  they  have  almost  entirely  ceased. 

There  is  one  principal  building  of  very  large  dimensions,  front- 
ing on  a  large  square  ox  place ;  from  each  end  of  this,  other  build- 
ings extend  back,  forming  a  court  800  feet  long,  which  is  closed 
at  the  other  end  by  the  buildings  of  the  paedagogium.  These 
were  all  erected  in  the  life  time  of  Francke,  and  through  his  agen- 
cy ;  and  the  holy  faith  and  energy  of  this  remarkable  man  were  in 
nothing  more  fully  displayed,  than  in  the  manner  of  their  erection. 
They  were  built  literally  in  faith ;  having  been  undertaken  by 
him  without  resources,  except  in  his  dependence,  under  God,  on 
charitable  contributions ;  and  these  not  only  not  yet  realized,  but 
not  yet  even  promised.  Not  unfrequently  was  it  the  case,  in  mo- 
ments of  despondency,  when  not  a  groschen  more  remained  to  pay 
the  workmen,  and  the  good  man  had  poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer 
to  God  for  help,  that  he  received,  often  by  the  post,  from  persons 
known  and  unknown,  sums  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  off  the  debts 
already  incurred,  but  to  carry  on  the  work  for  a  time  without  fur- 
ther difficulty  or  risk. 

On  the  rising  ground  at  the  east  end  of  the  long  court  above 
mentioned,  there  was  erected  last  winter  a  bronze  statue  by  Ranch, 
representing  Francke  supported  by  two  orphans.  This  monu- 
ment is  in  the  first  style  of  art ;  but  one  beholds  it  with  less  plea- 
sure, because  it  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the  whole  character 
of  the  man,  whom  it  was  intended  to  honour.  The  buildings  which 
surround  the  court,  and  the  thousands  of  pupils  who  have  gone  out 
from  them  upon  the  theatre  of  life,  are  the  strongest  evidence  of 
Francke's  pious  charities  and  unwearied  energies,  and  constitute 
his  best  and  most  enduring  monument.  These  institutions  were 
all  founded  in  prayer,  and  for  a  long  time  nurtured  in  piety  and 
a  pure  and  living  faith ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  Francke 
has  disappeared  in  the  German  churches,  so  also  it  has  ceased  to 
direct  even  the  work  of  his  own  bands  ;  and  that  ''Holiness  to  the 
Lord"  which  was  once  inscribed  on  all  these  walls,  exists  no  more 
except  in  name.  Indeed  the  state  of  all  the  orphanhouse  schools 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  such,  as  to  require  a  thorough  exam- 
ination and  many  reforms.  Commissioners  for  this  purpose  were 
appointed  by  the  government  in  April  last ;  one  of  whom,  on  the 
religious  state  of  the  establishment,  was  Heubner  of  Wittemberg  ; 
but  no  intelligence  has  yet  been  received  of  the  results  of  their  in*, 
quiries. 
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sues  from  its  mountain  gorge  upon  the  great  plain  of  the  Rhine. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  spot  of  more  lovelioess,  crowned 
as  it  is  by  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  the  finest  and 
most  picturesque  object  of  the  kind  to  be  found  out  of  Italy. 
The  university  suffered  much  at  the  plundering  of  the  city  by 
Tilly  in  1620,  when  its  celebrated  library  was  carried  off  and 
transferred  to  the  Vatican ;  whence  nearly  a  thousand  manu- 
scripts relating  to  German  history  were  recovered,  at  the  general 
settling  off  of  national  accounts  in  1814.  Since  the  place  came 
under  the  dombion  of  Baden  in  1802,  the  universi^  has  been 
flourishing. 

Among  its  theological  professors  are  the  venerable  Schwarz, 
the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  education ;  Paulus,  a  man  of 
taste  and  genius,  but  one  of  the  leading  rationalists  of  the  day ; 
who,  at  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  seems  daily  more 
zealous  to  destroy  the  faith  of  Christian  believers ;  Umbreit,  the 
author  of  commentaries  on  Job  and  the  Proverbs,  and  joint  ed- 
itor with  Ullman  at  Halle  of  the  *  Theologische  Studien.'  Daub 
as  a  philosopher,  Creuzer  as  a  classical  antiquarian,  and  Schlos- 
ser  as  a  historiao,  are  distinguished ;  the  latter  in  particular  de- 
servedly enjoys  a  high  reputation. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  summer  of  1829^  was  602  ;  of 
whom  55  were  pursuing  theology ;  290  law ;  168  medicine ; 
and  89  other  studies.  The  library  contains  about  45,000  vol- 
umes. 

XI.  Jena  is  a  small  city  of  5000  inhabitants,  situated  in  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Saale,  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of 
Thuringia,  about  nine  miles  east  of  Weimar.  The  university 
was  founded  in  1558.  Its  reputation  has  sufiered  much  in  re- 
cent times,  from  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  licentiousness 
prevalent  among  the  students ;  who,  aware  of  their  importance 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  unrestrained  in  this  little  city  by  any  voice 
of  public  censure,  readily  gave  into  all  the  extravagance  of 
imaginations  heated  by  the  excitement  of  the  day,  and  neither 
under  the  regulation  of  sound  judgement,  nor  controlled  by  the 
advice  of  wise  and  prudent  instructors.  It  was  also  unfavoura- 
ble for  Jena,  that  Sands  the  insane  murderer  of  Kotzebue  was 
one  of  her  students ;  as  this  action,  which  was  no  doubt  the  ef- 
fect of  a  disordered  intellect,  was  held  to  be  an  index  of  the 
views  and  feelings,  supposed  to  prevail  among  the  students  in 
general.  At  present,  however,  these  prejudices  have,  in  a  great 
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measure  died  away ;  and  the  students  of  Jetia  are  tiot  regarded 
as  greater  demagogues,  than  many  of  their  brethren. 

The  theological  faculty  has  had  a  succession  of  eminent 
men ;  the  Walchs,  Griesbach,  and  others  spent  their  lives  here» 
and  Eichhorn  and  Paulus  commenced  here  their  careers.  It 
now  possesses  Baumgarten-Crusius,  H.  Schott,  and  Hoffman, 
the  author  of  the  Syriac  Grammar.  Luden,  the  successor  of 
Schiller  m  the  chair  of  history,  is  one  of  the  brightest  names 
among  the  many  hbtorians  of  the  country.  The  number  of  stu-* 
dents  of  late  years  has  been  from  500  to  600.  Of  the  siae  of 
the  libraij  there  is  no  recent  specification. 

XII.  Kiel  is  mentioned  here,  because  it  is  strictly  a  German 
university,  belonging  properly  to  the  province  of  Holstein,  the 
possession  of  which  now  gives  to  the  king  of  Denmark  a  seat 
and  voice  in  the  Germanic  confederation.  The  university  was 
founded  in  1666,  and  has  a  library  of  100,000  volumes.  In  the 
summer  of  1828  there  were  380  students ;  in  the  winter  follow- 
ing 333;  of  whom  162  were  in  theology,  106  in  law,  67  in 
medicine,  and  19  in  other  studies.  The  only  professors  gene- 
rally known,  are  the  theologian  Twesten,  and  J.  Olshausen,  who 
is  now  engaged  in  publishing  the  original  of  the  Zendavesta. 

Xni.  KoENiGSBERG  lics  on  the  Baltic,  in  the  remote  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Prussian  territories;  and  its  university,  found- 
ed in  1644^  is  therefore  at  present  frequented  only  by  students 
from  the  vicinity.  The  whole  number  in  the  autumn  of  1829 
was  441,  viz.  221  theologians,  134  jurists,  23  students  of  med- 
icine, and  63  in  other  branches.  'The  library  contains  60,000 
Tolumes.  The  university  is  not  wanting  in  able  professors ;  as 
is  proved  by  the  names  of  Olshausen,  von  Bohlen,  Gebser,  Din- 
ter  the  rationalist,  in  the  theological  faculty ;  and  in  the  philo^ 
sophical,  those  of  Lobeck,  Graff,  Herbart,  and  others.  The 
latter  now  occupies  the  former  chair  of  the  philosopher  Kant* 

XIV.  Leipsic  was  founded  in  1409,  by  an  emigration  of 
teachers  and  scholars  out  of  Prague,  and  has  always  taken  rank 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  schools  of  Germany.  Its 
annals  are  graced  by  the  names  of  Gellert,  Ernesti,  Plainer,  Mo- 
ms, Dathe,  Keil,  Tzschimer,  and  many  others  of  like  distinc- 
tion. Among  its  present  professors  are,  in  thedbgy,  J.  A.  H« 
Tittmann,  the  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  author  of  va- 
rious works  on  exegesis  and  systematic  divinity;  Goldhom, 
Winzer,  and  Hahn,  of  whom  some  account  is  given  in  a  subse- 
quent article  of  this  work.    In  the  philosophical  department  are 
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Beck  and  Scheefer,  the  editors  of  various  classical  authors; 
Hermann,  the  coryphaeus  of  Crreek  philologians ;  Lindner,  and 
the  younger  Rosenmiiller,  so  prolific  in  commentary,  but  whose 
works  advance  so  sbwly  as  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  those  who 
wait  for  them.  The  medfeal  faculty  possesses  Heinroth,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  medical  and  philosophical  writer,  and  known  for 
bis  skilful  treatment  of  the  insane. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  summer  of  1829  was  nearly 
1400,  of  whom  those  pursuing  theology  were  by  far  the  small- 
est class,  tn  the  other  three  facuhies  the  numbers  were  nearly 
equal.  There  are  here  two  philological  seminaries,  under  the 
directk)n  of  Beck  and  Hermann.  The  library  contains  60,000 
volumes  and  1600  manuscripts. 

XV.  Mabbtjro  is  the  oldest  protestant  university,  having  been 
founded  in  1527,  soon  after  the  light  of  the  Reformation  had  be- 
gun to  dawn.  Its  yearly  income  from  funds  under  its  own  man- 
agement is  about  20,000  rix  dollars,  to  which  a  like  sum  is  add- 
ed by  the  government  of  Hesse  Cassel,  to  which  Marburg  be- 
longs; making,  in  all,  an  annual  income  of  $28,000.  The  li- 
brary has  rising  of  100,000  volumes.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  summer  of  1829  was  351.  The  most  known  of  the  theo- 
logical professors  are  Justi,  the  author  of  several  works  on  the 
poetical  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  and  Hupfeld,  a  young  and 
promising  oriental  scholar. 

XVI.  Munich.  The  university  at  this  place  was  first  founded 
in  1826,  or  rather  was  then  established  by  the  removal  thither  of 
the  former  university  at  Landshut.  The  project  was  a  favourite 
one  with  the  present  king  of  Bavaria,  who  was  himself  educated 
at  Gottingen  (where  also  his  eldest  son  is  at  present  residing), 
and  wished  to  establish  in  the  south  of  Germany  a  university 
which  might  vie  with  those  of  the  north.  The  institution  seems 
already  to  be  very  flourishing ;  the  number  of  students  has  been 
stated  at  1600.  The  writer  has  no  accounts,  from  which  he  can 
ascertain  the  numbers  in  the  difierent  faculties ;  nor  does  he  know 
any  distinguished  names  among  the  professors,  except  Schelling 
the  philosopher,  Oken  the  natural  historian,  and  Mannert  the  ge- 
ographer. The  theological  faculty  is  of  course  catholic.  It  has 
indeed  been  rumoured,  that  a  protestant  faculty  was  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  done.  The  royal  library  at 
Munich  is  the  largest  in  Germany  or  on  the  continent,  except 
those  of  Parb  and  Copenhagen.  It  contains  400,000  volumes, 
and  8y500  manuscripts,  many  of  which  are  very  valuable. 
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XVII,  Rostock  is  the  university  of  Mecklenburg.  It  was 
founded  in  1419,  was  tranferred  from  1437  to  1443  to  Greifs- 
walde,  and  again  from  1760  to  1789  to  Biitzow.  It  has  a  li- 
brary of  80,000  volumes,  including  the  very  rare  collection  of 
oriental  books  and  manuscripts  made  by  the  late  O.  G.  Tychsen, 
its  most  dbtinguished  professor.  Among  the  present  professors 
are  Hartmann,  the  author  of  the  Linguistiche  Einleitung  ins 
A*  T.  and  other  works  on  biblical  literature ;  and  Fritzsche, 
the  commentator  on  the  Gospels.  This  is  tlie  smallest  of  the 
German  universities,  havmg  only  about  150  students,  of  whom 
neariy  the  half  are  usually  theologians. 

XVni.  TUbinoen.  This  university  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  only  one,  which  has  not  departed  from  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation ;  while  the  names  of  Storr,  the 
Flatts,  Siiskmd,  and  Bengel,  have  given  it  a  peculiar  lustre  and 
infldence  among  the  friends  of  religion.  It  was  founded  in  1477, 
and  early  took  a  high  rank  among  the  literary  institutions  of  the 
country.  At  present,  the  only  names  of  note  are  Steudel  in  the- 
ology, Bohnenberger  in  plwsics,  and  Uhland  the  poet.  There 
is  also  a  catholic  racuhy  of  theology.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  summer  of  1829  was  876,  divided  as  follows ;  in  theolo- 
gy, 226  protestants  and  182  catholics ;  in  law,  97 ;  in  medicine, 
148;  other  studies,  229.  The  library  contains  over  130,000 
volumes.  In  this  university  there  is  a  peculiar  institute  or  semi- 
nary for  the  education  of  theological  students,  to  which  we  shall 
again  advert  in  the  second  part  of  this  article. 

XIX.  WUrzburo  was  founded  in  1403,  and  after  various  vi- 
cissitudes has  fallen  at  length  under  the  dominion  of  Bavaria. 
It  is  a  catholic  university,  and  is  most  known  abroad  as  a  school 
of  medicine ;  but  it  numbers  among  its  professors  no  names 
which  are  celebrated  in  the  north  of  Germany.  It  has  a  libra- 
ry of  100,000  volumes ;  and  had  in  1827  not  less  than  676  stu- 
denU,  of  whom  144  were  theologians,  243  jurists,  158  students 
of  medicine,  and  131  in  other  studies. 

Such  is  the  list  of  the  universities  at  present  existing  in  Ger- 
many, exclusive  of  the  Austrian  states.  In  these  there  are  four 
universities,  catholic  of  course,  viz.  Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth,  and 
Innsbruck  m  the  T}nx)l.  The  following  notice,  written  immedi- 
ately after  a  visit  to  Vienna  in  1 827,  describes  the  character  of  the 
Austrian  institutions.  "  The  university  of  Vienna,  (founded  in 
1365,)  like  all  those  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  differs  essential- 
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ly  from  those  of  the  other  (Jerman  states.  It  is  merely  a  con- 
tinuation or  an  extension  of  the  gymnasium.  Instead  of  a 
freedom  of  choice  among  the  courses  of  lectures  and  profes- 
sors, the  youth  must  pursue  a  prescribed  course  and  hear  cer- 
tain professors.  On  first  entering  the  university,  they  must  pursue 
a  specified  course  in  the  philosophical  department  for  two 
years ;  this  all  must  hear.  Afterwards  they  divide  off  into  pro- 
fessions ;  the  theologian  pillrsues  a  specified  course  of  four 
years ;  the  jurist,  one  of  four  years ;  and  the  student  of  medi- 
cine, one  of  five  years.  All  these  courses  are  accompanied  by 
strict  examinations ;  and  no  one  can  hope  to  obtain  a  place  in 
any  shape  dependent  on  the  government,  (and  all  places  are 
so,)  without  a  certificate  of  good  behaviour  and  diligent  study. 
There  is  no  ostensible  prohibition  fsince  1825)  against  studying 
at  a  foreign  university  ;  but  one  who  does  it,  cannot  hope  after- 
wards to  earn  his  bread  at  home ;  for  evenr  place,  civil,  judi- 
cial, medical,  every  place  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  and  all  the 
catholic  ecclesiastical  situations,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  are  never  bestowed  without  this  testimony  fit>m  a  do- 
mestic university.  The  study  of  all  history,  except  that  of 
Austria,  has  recently  been  excluded  from  the  course ;  and  the 
young  men  are  kept  so  busy  as  to  allow  them  no  time  to  pursue 
it  in  private.  All  this  I  heard  in  Vienna ;  and  had  previously 
been  told  the  same  in  Prague,  in  relation  to  the  universinr  there." 
At  that  time  there  were  in  the  theological  faculty  at  Vienna  35 
students ;  in  the  law  faculty  172 ;  in  the  medical  283 ;  and  in 
the  philosophical  25  ;  in  all  515.  The  medical  school  of  Vi- 
enna has  been  and  is  still  highly  celebrated.  Among  the  theo- 
logical professors  are  Ackermann,  who  has  given  new  editions 
of  Jahn^s  Archaeology  and  his  smaller  Introduction  to  the  Bible ; 
and  Oberieitner,  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Jahn,  and  the  au- 
thor of  several  works  on  oriental  literature.  He  is  a  monk  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  and  lives  in  a  convent  of  the  Scottish 
Benedictines.  The  library  of  the  university  contains  80,000 
volumes.  Besides  thb  there  is  also  tlie  royal  library,  containing 
near  300,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  manuscripts.  It  is 
arranged  in  an  immense  and  splendid  room,  which  however  is 
too  small  for  the  number  of  books.  The  manuscripts  and  incu- 
nabula, in  which  the  library  is  rich,  are  kept  in  separate  apartments. 
The  university  of  Prague  is  the  oldest  in  Germany,  having 
been  founded  in  1348  on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris.  It  flour- 
ished so  much,  that  in  1409  it  numbered  20,000  students.    At 
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that  time  discxxitents  arose,  and  secessions  took  place,  both  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  which  gave  occasion  for  founding  the  uni- 
versities of  Leipsic,  Rostock,  Ingoldstadt,  and  Cracow.  Of 
the  particulars  oi  its  present  state,  the  writer  has  no  information, 
except  that  it  possesses  a  library  of  100,000  volumes.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  university  at  Innsbruck,  which 
was  founded  in  1672,  disbanded  in  1810,  and  again  reorganized 
in  1814.  That  of  Pesth  was  first  established  as  a  university  at 
Buda  in  1780,  and  in  1784  transferred  to  its  present  site.  In 
1829  there  were  no  less  than  1710  students,  viz.  1243  Catho- 
lies,  142  Greeks,  172  Protestants,  and  153  Jews.  Among  these 
73  were  pursuing  theology,  381  law,  401  medicine,  and  609  the 
studies  of  the  philosophical  department.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  the  Hungarians  are  active  and  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge ;  and  many  protestant  students  of  theology 
visit  especiaUy  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Halle.  In  this 
latter,  there  are  many  stipends  appropriated  exclusively  to  stu- 
dents of  this  character. 

Besides  the  nineteen  universities  of  protestant  Germany  pro- 
per, above  specified,  there  have  formerly  existed  many  others, 
which  have  been  broken  up  in  the  vicissitudes  and  violence  to 
which  that  country  has  been  exposed.  The  following  list  con- 
tains their  names,  the  date  of  their  foundation,  and  the  year  of 
their  dissolution  so  far  as  known :  Cologne j  founded  1388, 
now  a  gymnasium;  Erfurt  1392,  suppressed  1816;  Trivet 
1472;  its  library  of  70,000  volumes  still  remains  attached  to 
the  gymnasium  ;  Ingoldstadt  1472,  removed  in  1803  to  Lands-- 
kiUj  and  in  1826  to  Munich ;  Mayence  1477,  suppressed  in 
1798 ;  its  revenues  now  belong  to  Giessen  ;  Witiembers:  1602, 
broken  up  during  the  wars,  and  afterwards  united  with  Halle  in 
1815;  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  1506,  united  with  Breslau  in 
1810;  DUlingen  1549,  now  a  gymnasium;  IMmBtadt  1576, 
suppressed  in  1809  under  the  Wes^halian  government,  and  some 
of  its  professors  transferred  to  Halle ;  Alidorf  1 578,  incorpo- 
rated with  Erlangen  in  1807  ;  Rinteln  1621,  suppressed  like 
Helmstadt  in  1 809,  and  Wegscheider  transferred  to  Halle  ; 
Salzburg  1623,  suppressed  in  1810;  Bamberg  1648,  suppress- 
ed in  1804. 

After  this  notk^e  of  the  German  universities,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  reader,  to  know  the  present  state  of  four 
other  universities,  which  are  either  in  tnemselves  essentially 
German,  or  on  the  German  plan ;  and  from  their  positbn  may 
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also  be  properly  included  in  an  article  on  the  institutions  of  that 
counUy.  They  are  the  universities  of  Bftle,  Strasburg,  Dorpat, 
and  Copenhagen. 

BSiLB  was  founded  in  1469,  and  has  the  names  of  Erasmus 
and  the  three  Buxtoris  to  boast  of  among  its  professors.  In 
1826,  a  Buxtorf,  a  descendant  of  the  former  family,  still  held 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  Iiterature,--an  old  man  who  had  reached 
the  years,  but  not  the  fame  of  his  fathers*  At  present,  De 
Wette  and  Hagenbach  are  the  only  theological  professors.  The 
former  is  living  here  in  a  sort  of  exQe ;  but  attracts  more  stu-* 
dents  than  all  the  other  professors  together.  The  whole  num- 
ber, however,  is  less  than  100,  exclusive  of  the  students  of  the 
Missionary  Seminary  under  Mr  Blumhardt,  who  are  all  enroUed 
as  members  of  the  university,  in  order  to  enter  the  ministry  by 
the  regular  door.  Their  number  is  usually  from  40  to  50« 
The  library  has  about  36,000  volumes,  and  contains  some  valu-* 
able  manuscripts,  autograph  letters  of  the  reformers,  etc 

The  university  of  Strasburg  was  founded  in  1621.  Hav* 
ing  been  broken  up  during  the  French  revolution,  it  was  rein- 
stated in  1803,  by  contiecting  faculties  of  law  and  phiio9ophy 
with  a  protestant  faculty  of  £eology.  The  study  ot  medicine 
is  pursued  m  a  separate  Ecole  de  medeeine.  Among  the  theo^- 
logical  professors  are  Dahler  and  Matter ;  and  to  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty  belonged  the  two  Schweighausers,  of  whom  the 
elder,  the  celebrated  classical  editor,  is  recently  deceased.  The 
^number  of  students  is  unknown. 

The  city  of  Dorpat  lies  on  the  great  road  between  St.  Pe* 
tersburg  and  Germany,  and  although  in  the  Russian  territory, 
is  yet  mostly  inhabited  by  Germans,  and  its  university  is  in  all 
respects  on  the  German  plan,  is  furnished  with  Grerman  profes- 
sors, and  was  founded  for  the  German  students  of  the  country. 
'  It  has  of  late  years  been  distinguished  for  its  activity  in  natural 
science,  and  several  of  its  professors  have  made  extensive  sci- 
entific journeys  in  the  interior  of  the  Russian  empire,  as  well 
as  to  its  south-eastern  borders.  The  names  of  Ebers  and  the  Par- 
rots are  distinguished.  It  has  ordinarQy  about  400  students ;  and 
has  a  library  of  40,000  volumes.    Its  observatory  is  celebrated* 

The  university  of  Copenhageit  was  founded  in  1476  ;  and 
has  now  about  forty  instructors,  of  whom  sixteen  are  ordinary 
professors,  and  from  600  to  700  students.  The  general  plan  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  German  universities,  but  ^  usual  oouiv 
•es  are  longer,  and  the  whole  system  nK>re  r^oious.    Stu- 
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dents  are  admitted  only  after  an  examen  ariium  ;  the  first 
year  is  spent  by  all  in  the  study  of  a  prescribed  course  of  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy ;  and  it  is  only  in 
the  second  year  that  the  regular  Brodsiudium  or  professional 
study  is  commenced,  which  usually  continues  three  or  four  years. 
Before  leaving  the  university  they  are  subjected  to  a  severe  ex- 
amination of  several  days,  and  reported  as  laudabilesj  hand 
UlaudabileSi  et  non  contemnendi.  This  university  examination  ^ 
is  unknown  in  Germany,  except  in  the  case  of  conferring  de- 
grees. Copenhagen  and  the  literary  world  have  lately  sustain- 
ed a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Bishop  Miinter.  Among  the 
E resent  professors  of  tlieology  are  MoUer,  Miiller,  and  Hohlen- 
erg,  the  latter  a  former  pupil  of  Gesenius.  In  the  philosophi- 
cal faculty,  the  ornament  of  the  university  and  of  Denmark  is 
the  indefatigable  Professor  Rask,  who  though  still  a  young  man 
has  resided  several  years  in  Iceland,  and  penetrated  by  land  to 
India,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  out  the  affinities  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia.  The  library  of 
the  university  contains  80,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  Ice- 
landic manuscripts  brought  home  by  Rask,  which  the  writer 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor 
himself.  The  royal  library  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe  ;  the 
number  of  volumes  is  sometimes  specified  at  130,000;  but  in 
the  writer's  notes,  made  on  the  spot  in  1827,  and  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  librarian,  the  number  is  stated  at  400,000,  and  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  less  than  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  the  uni- 
versity library.  It  is  the  only  library  on  the  continent  or  per- 
haps in  the  world,  of  which  there  exists  a  complete  scientific 
catalogue,  comprised  in  132  folio  volumes  in  manuscript.  Here 
are  deposited  the  oriental  manuscripts  collected  by  Niebuhr. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears,  that  in  the  nineteen 
.  universities  of  Germany  proper,  there  are  on  an  average  con- 
stantly more  than  15,000  students,  in  a  population  of  about  thirty 
millions.  These  are  taught  by  more  than  1000  professors  and 
instructors.  On  the  odier  hand,  in  a  portion  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  containing  a  population  of  eighteen  millions,  there 
are  four  universities,  in  which  we  cannot  estimate  the  number  of 
students  at  more  than  3600.  If  now  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this  success  in  the  German  protestant  universities, — for  only  three 
out  of  the  nineteen,  Freiburg,  Munich,  and  Wiirzburg,  are  cath- 
olic, and  these  are  now  conformed  to  the  protestant  model, — ^we 
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shall  probably  be  able  to  find  them  without  difficulty,  and  be 
led  at  the  same  time  to  other  interesting  results. 

The  first  reason,  and  a  very  obvious  one,  is  the  small  number 
of  universities  in  comparison  with  the  whole  population  ;  there 
being  only  nineteen  for  thirty  millions.  Prussia  with  a  popula- 
tion of  thirteen  millions  has  six  universities  with  nearly  6000 
students  ;  the  United  States  with  about  the  same  population 
have  more  than  forty  colleges.  This,  however,  is  no  fair  com- 
parison, since  it  should  lie  rather  with  our  professional  schools. 
Even  then  it  would  not  hold  good,  unless  the  numbers  engaged 
in  professional  study  here,  were  as  great  as  there,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  Assuming  that  the  average  course  in  the 
universities  continues  three  years,  there  are  then  5000  annu- 
ally, who  complete  their  professional  studies;  and  the  like  num- 
ber who  enter  upon  them.  Of  course,  the  fewer  universities, 
the  greater  the  concourse  at  each  of  them.  If  the  same  pro- 
portion between  the  population  and  the  students  were  found  in 
Austria  as  in  protestant  Germany,  her  universities  ought  to  con- 
tain no  less  than  9000  studeats ;  or  rather,  taking  into  account 
that  the  usual  course  in  Austria  is  four  years,  instead  of  three, 
there  ought  to  be  12000  students  at  her  universities,  instead  of 
3600.  This  fact  serves  to  show  the  diflferent  spirit  of  these 
difierent  portions  of  the  great  German  family. 

A  second  reason  is  the  circumstance  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  that  b  Germany  the  intellectual  energies 
have  no  outlet  ifi  the  ordinary  channels  of  an  active,  practical, 
business  life.  Since  therefore  the  means  of  acquiring  external  in- 
fluence are  in  a  great  measure  cut  off;  men  of  aspiring  minds 
are  driven  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science,  as  the 
only  remaining  means  of  acquiring  fame  and  influence  and  profit. 
Indeed,  for  such  as  wish  to  obtain  posts  of  trust  and  emolument, 
the  regulation  is  compulsory,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  below. 
But  in  regard  to  all  those  who  are  not  aiming  at  oflSces  under 
government,  if  any  such  there  be,  the  same  necessity  is  laid 
upon  them.  In  the  whole  of  Germany  there  exists,  for  in- 
stance, no  opportunity  whatever  of  addressing  a  public  assem- 
blv,  except  from  the  pulpit.  The  proceedings  of  all  the  courts 
of  justice  are  private,  ana  are  mostly  conducted  in  writing.  De- 
liberative assemblies  exist  only  in  the  few  states  which  have  the 
semblance  of  a  constitution,  and  their  sittings  are  never  public. 
Popular  eloauence,  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  eloquence  of 
the  senate,  these  mighty  engines  in  kindling  the  spirit  and  arous- 
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ing  the  energies  of  a  nation,  are  to  a  Grerman  inaccessible  and 
unknown.  He  has  no  opportunity  of  thus  acting  upon  others, 
nor  of  being  himself  thus  acted  upon.  He  can  come  before 
the  public  only  through  the  medium  of  the  press ;  and  hence  it 
probably  in  a  great  measure  arises,  that  the  German  press  is  so 
prolific ;  inasmuch  as  the  ten  thousand  visionary  schemes  and 
projects,  which  in  this  country  are  thrown  out  in  the  ardour  of 
public  speaking  or  in  the  ephemeral  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
must  ttiere  assume  the  more  permanent  form  of  magazmes  and 
books. 

A  third  and  more  efficient  reason  than  all  others  for  the  con- 
course of  students  at  the  universities  of  Germany,  arises  from  the 
nature  of  the  governments,  and  the  relation  which  the  univer- 
sities sustain  to  tliem.     It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the 
various  governments  of  Germany  are  in  all  their  essential  fea- 
tures despotic.     They  are,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  mild  and 
parental ;  but  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  personal  character 
of  the  rulers,  whose  actions  are  amenable  at  the  tribunal  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  who  yield  to  its  decisions.    This  parental  charac- 
ter certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  system  ;  and  it  needs  only  a 
sovereign  so  lost  to  integrity  and  regardless  of  publk;  sentiment, 
as  to  set  at  nought  the  l3ounds  which  custom  has  prescribed,  to 
shew  that  there  exists  no  higher  power  than  his  own  will  des- 
potically exercised,  and  no  legal  or  constitutional  restraint  whatev- 
er upon  that  will.     The  recent  examples  of  Brunswick   and  of 
Hesse  Cassel  are  in  point ;  and  it  is  only  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  the  moment,  which  has  operated  as  a  check  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  fullest  despotism.     The  sovereigns  of  Germany  universal- 
ly hold  the  whole  power  in  their  hands ;  and  there  is  not  a  place 
of  honour  or  profit,  froni  the  minister  of  state  down  to  the  petty 
schoolmaster  of  a  village,  which  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
pendent on  the  government.     Every  lawyer  is  one,  only  so  far 
as  he  is  connected  with  the  courts  of  justice,  as  an  officer  of  low- 
er or  higher  rank  and  name ;  every  physician  is  one,  only  so  far 
as  he  has  the  license  and  the  sanction  of  the  proper  department ; 
the  church  itself  is  but  the  slave  of  the  civil  power,  and  must  do 
all  its  bidding.     No  man  can  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  divine  Master,  and  proclaim  salvation  to  the  perishing  souls  of 
his  fellow  men,  but  in  the  way  which  the  government  directs. 
Were  he  to  attempt  it,  without  having  yielded  obedience  to  all  the 
prescribed  formalities,  there  is  not  a  spot  in  Germany  where  impri- 
sonment or  banishment  would  not  be  his  lot.    The  government 
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mixes  itsdf  in  every  thing,  prescribes  every  thing,  will  know  ev- 
ery thine:,  and  prohibits  every  thing,  which  does  not  strictly  coin- 
cide with  its  own  interests  and  will. 

In  this  system  of  things,  the  universities  act  a  conspicuous 
and  necessary  part.  They  have  been  established,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  the  governments,  as  seminaries  to  train  up  and  qual- 
ify young  men  for  the  offices  of  church  and  state, — ^those  offices 
which  the  governments  alone  can  give,  and  which,  as  a  universal 
rule,  they  give  only  to  such  as  have  received  a  university 
education.  No  one  is  permitted  even  to  ask  for  an  office  in  the 
state,  or  a  station  in  the  church,  or  for  employment  in  the  courts, 
or  for  practice  as  a  physician,  unless  he  has  been  at  a  university. 
This  is  a  sine  qua  non,  a  previous  question,  which,  if  answered 
m  the  negative,  precludes  all  other  questions.  The  only  excep- 
tions are  in  the  case  of  village  schoolmasters  and  the  depart- 
ment of  mbes ;  for  both  of  which,  there  are  special  seminaries, 
which  take  the  place  of  a  university  course.  The  universities 
then  are  interwoven  with  the  very  system  of  government ;  they 
form  an  essential  feature  in  its  policy ;  and  from  the  very  nature 
of  dieir  relation  to  it,  they  must  forever  remain  under  its  imme- 
diate control.  They  are  not  independent  literary  institutions,  at 
which  only  those  who  please  may  drink  of  the  waters  of  know- 
ledge at  the  fountain  ;  but  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  which  all  those  who  will  get  their  bread  in  a  profes- 
aonal  calling  must  resort. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  this  state  of  things  must  have  a 
prodigk>us  influence  on  the  character  of  society ;  that  while  the 
governments  thus  act  directly  in  augmenting  the  number  of 
those  who  frequent  the  universities,  they  afford  in  this  way  an 
opportunity  for  the  universities  to  react  upon  the  governments 
and  upon  the  people,  by  exerting  and  cherishing  a  love  of  lit- 
erature and  science,  and  a  spirit  of  liberal  inquiry  and  deep  in- 
vestigation, b  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  servants  of  the 
church  and  nation, — who  are  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  health, 
the  protectors  and  interpreters  of  the  rights,  and  the  shepherds 
and  bishops  of  the  souls,  of  millions  of  their  fellow  men.'  Such 
was  once  Wittemberg ;  and  it  produced  the  Reformation.  Im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  these  considerations,  how  should 
Christians  be  constrained  to  pray  without  ceasing,  that  these 
fountains  may  again  be  cleansed ;  that  pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion and  morality  may  again  prevail  and  abound  there ;  and 
thus  these  institutions  become  once  more,  what  they  once  have 
been,  a  rich  blessing  to  the  church  and  to  the  world. 
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In  this  cODDexioDy  we  may  also  discover  the  ground  of  another 
feature  in  the  German  universities,  which  has  often  struck  the 
literary  men  of  other  countries  with  surprise,  and  for  which  no 
satisfactory  reason  has  usually  been  assigned.  This  is,  the  gen- 
eral character  for  diligence  and  unremitted  study,  which  belongs 
to  the  students  of  Germany  as  a  body.  In  all  the  unirersities, 
it  is  true,  there  are  those  who  seem  to  regard  it  as  the  chief  ob- 

i*ect  of  a  residence  there,  to  set  at  defiance  all  authority  and  all 
aw,  to  escape  as  much  as  possible  from  the  thraldom  of  all  dis- 
cipline, and  to  make  it  the  great  end  of  all  their  exertions 
to  counteract,  so  far  as  they  may  be  able,  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  sent  thither  by  their  friends,  and  lay  a  broad 
foundation,  not  of  future  usefulness,  but  of  future  depravity. 
Such  characters  however  are  not  confined  to  the  universities  of 
Germany ;  nor  do  they  even  there,  as  has  been  already  remark- 
ed, constitute  the  greatest,  nor  even  a  great  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  of  students.  To  the  great  body  must  certainly 
be  assigned  the  praise  of  diligent  and  patient  study.  Many  of 
these,  no  doubt,  are  actuated  by  the  love  of  study  in  itself;  their 
thirst' for  knowledge  spurs  them  on,  and  they  make  acquisitions, 
which  render  them  objects  of  admiration  to  their  companions, 
and  to  the  learned  world.  But  men  like  these  are  compara- 
tively few ;  and  they  are  chiefly  diose  who  afterwards  devote 
their  lives  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science,  as  professors 
in  the  universities  or  in  other  similar  stations.  And  even  among 
these,  among  the  thousand  teachers  of  Germany,  how  few,  com- 
paratively, can  be  regarded  as  eminently  distinguished.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  students,  it  may  be  safely  averred,  that 
fewer  rise  to  distinguished  eminence  in  Germany  than  in  our 
own  country.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  body  of  stu- 
dents are  there  carried  forward  far  beyond  our  ordinary  stand- 
ard, and  study  with  a  perseverance  that  is  with  us  rare. 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  all  this  diligence  ?  is  a  question  often 
asked.  Is  it  because  the  German  youth  have  more  solidity,  more 
seriousness  of  character,  than  our  own  ?  This  assuredly  is  not 
the  case }  for  Americans,  and  the  American  youth,  possess  a 
character  of  serious  earnest,  which  is  unknown  in  Europe. 
Is  it  then  the  effect  of  example,  a  sort  of  hereditary  or  tradition- 
al diligence,  which  has  been  handed  down  for  ages,  and  become 
so  habitual  at  the  universities  that  none  can  escape  its  influence  ? 
Something  of  this,  indeed,  there  may  be ;  but  its  effects  are 
comparatively  small ;  for  the  annals  of  former  days  tell  of  scenes 
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of  idleness  and  dissipation,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  at  the 
present  time.  But  the  chief  secret  lies  here,  as  before,  in  the 
direct  power  of  the  governments  over  all  places  of  honour  and 
profit ;  in  the  general  requisition  of  a  university  education  as  a 
sine  qua  non  preparation  for  every  public  station ;  and  lasdy 
and  principally  in  the  fact,  that  no  one  is  even  then  admitted 
into  any  profession,  nor  to  hold  any  office  whatever,  without  be- 
ing first  subjected  to  two,  and  sometimes  three,  severe  examina- 
tions. Here  is  the  strong  hold  of  the  governments  upon  the 
students,  and  the  main  secret  of  the  good  behaviour  and  dili- 
gence of  the  latter. 

Of  all  who  enter  the  universities,  there  are  probably  not  so 
many  as  one  in  ten,  who  are  not  looking  forward  to  an  employ- 
ment under  government ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  not  so  many 
who  are  expecting  to  subsist  merely  upon  their  own  resources. 
They  all  know  moreover  full  well,  that  the  government  not  only 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  their  conduct  while  they  are  students, 
but  that  when  they  have  passed  through  the  regular  time,  they 
must  undergo  examinations,  not  in  name  alone,  but  in  rigorous 
earnest,  and  before  men  of  tried  ability.  If  they  fail  here,  they 
are  indeed  permitted  to  make  one  more  trial ;  but  if  they  fail 
again,  the  fruits  of  their  years  of  toil,  and  their  hopes  of  future 
subsistence,  are  gone  forever.  They  can  never  again  be  admit- 
ted to  an  examination,  either  under  their  own  government,  nor 
under  any  other  in  Germany.  It  is  here  that  the  governments 
press  with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  students,  and  compel  a 
diligence  which  can  know  neither  remission  nor  rest,  untU  its 
great  object  be  accomplished.* — ^It  is  in  these  circumstances 

*  The  number  of  hours  which  German  students  spend  each  day 
in  study,  is  of  course  different  in  different  individuals.  General- 
ly speaking,  their  literary  men  do  not  push  their  studies  far  into 
the  night,  but  pass  their  evenings  with  their  families  or  in  society. 
The  same  is  also  the  case  with  the  learned  men  of  Paris ;  they  do 
little  or  nothing  after  5  or  6  o'clock,  the  usual  dinner  hour.  When 
we  hear  of  a  professor's  studying  16  or  17  hours  a  day,  we  may 
usually  set  it  down  as  an  exaggeration.  The  most  that  can  be 
made  of  the  assertion  is,  that  his  whole  day  is  taken  up  with 
literary  pursuits,  without  any  intervals  devoted  to  exercise  or 
society.  But  this  time  is  not  spent  in  laborious  study ,  properly 
so  called  ;  unless  lecturing,  the  reading  of  newspapers  and  jour- 
nals, the  writing  of  letters,  and  any  conversation  which  passes  at 
his  room,  comes  under  that  denomination.     A  general  feature  of 
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too,  that  a  check  is  found  upon  that  entire  liberty  of  study, 
which  is  represented  as  the  characteristic  of  the  German  sys- 

the  German  scholars  is,  that  they  live  a  very  sedentary,  and  in  some 
respects  secluded  life  ;  and  this  serves  perhaps  to  account  for  the 
&ct,  that  their  literature  has  more  learning,  but  less  of  elasticity 
and  nerve,  than  that  of  English  scholars.  The  modem  fine  wri- 
ters of  Germany,  OH  the  other  hand,  who  have  established  and  cal* 
tivated  a  national  literature,  have  mostly  been  men  of  social  habits, 
and  have  mingled  much  with  the  world. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  that  of  the  health  of  the  conti- 
nental students.  It  is  oflen  asked,  how  they  are  able  to  pass  kwg 
lives  in  a  regular  course  of  hard  study  ;  while  American  literary 
men  so  often  break  down  with  dyspeptic  and  other  complaints. 
The  former  do  not  escape  the  '  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;'  but  it  is 
true,  that  the  fashionable  disease  of  the  day  with  us,  is  unknown, 
or  at  least  is  not  fashionable,  on  the  continent.  This  however 
cannot  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  diet ;  for  the  continental  schol- 
ars eat  and  drink  and  sleep  like  other  men.  They  love  their  glass 
of  wine  too;  and  German  scholars  *  moreover  love  a  warm  sup- 
per before  going  to  bed.  They  also  drink  coffee  twice  a  day,  in 
the  morning  and  after  dinner ;  and  take  comparatively  little  exer- 
cise. Yet  with  all  this,  they  generally  enjoy  good  health ;  or  at 
least  suffer  only  from  those  complaints,  which  arise  out  of  a  seden- 
tary habit  The  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  two  hemispheres, 
it  is  not  the  province  of  the  writer  to  inquire  into,  nor  is  this  the 
place  for  such  an  investigation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mere  schol- 
ars are  trained  to  study  from  childhood ;  and  do  not,  as  is  often 
the  case  here,  after  a  youth  of  labour  and  habits  of  great  activity, 
change  at  once  and  adopt  a  sedentary  life. 

In  respect  to  the  article  of  food,  there  are  three  things  which 
strike  an  American,  and  may  probably  have  some  influence  in  re- 
gard to  complaints  of  the  stomach,  viz.  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
continent  eai,  as  a  general  rule,  less  meat  than  we  do ;  that  in 
both  the  German  and  French  style  of  cookery,  the  food  of  all  kinds 
is  much  more  thoroughly  done  than  with  us ;  and  that  the  conti- 
nental custom  of  serving  the  dishes  in  succession  at  meals,  instead 
of  placing  all  on  the  table  at  once,  obliges  them  to  eat  much  more 
slowly  than  we  are  accustomed  to  do.  A  dinner  or  supper  table 
is  there  a  place  of  animated  conversation  ;  which  of  course  occa- 
sions many  interruptions,  and  affords  opportunity  for  the  appetite  to 
become  satisfied,  before  the  stomach  is  overloaded. 

There  is  also  a  moral  cause,  which  seems  to  have  no  little  in- 
fluence on  the  general  health  and  spirits  of  their  scholars ;  and 
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tern.  A  student  who  has  made  choice  of  his  profession,  is  in- 
deed left  to  select  his  instructors  and  arrange  the  course  of  hb 
studies  at  will ;  he  may  also  hear  as  many  lectures  in  other  de- 
partments as  be  pleases ;  but  still  the  certainty  of  future  exami- 
nations does  not  permit  him  to  neglect  the  studies  of  his  proper 
course ;  he  must  first  jand  at  all  events  make  himself  acauainted 
with  those  branches,  on  which  he  is  to  be  examined.*  Nor  can 
he  do  this  by  mere  memory,  or  by  studying  the  answers  to  a  set 
of  questions.  The  day  has  gone  by,  when  a  young  man  could 
be  ground  into  a  state  of  preparation  for  an  examination  made 
under  the  authority  of  government ;  whatever  may  still  be  the 
case  at  some  of  the  universities,  in  regard  to  an  examination  mere^ 
ly  for  a  degree. 

If  we  look  now  for  a  moment  at  the  actual  state  and  charac- 
ter of  the  German  universities,  we  shall  find,  along  with  all  their 
vast  and  acknowledged  advantages,  several  great  and  prominent 
evils,  some  of  which  have  crept  m  gradually  in  practice  and  are 
susceptible  of  correction ;  while  others  are  inherent  in  the  sys- 
tem itself.  Of  the  former  kind,  is  the  want  of  personal  inter- 
course between  the  professors  and  students.  As  a  general  fact, 
most  of  the  professors  have  no  intercourse  whatever  with  their  pu- 

this  is^  that  in  their  hoars  of  relaxation  they  unbend  the  mind 
much  more  than  is  usual  here.  While  they  are  in  their  studies 
and  lecture  rooms,  their  minds  work  with  intense  eflfort ;  but  when 
they  come  out,  and  especially  in  society,  they  are  like  children  let 
loose  from  school ;  their  labours  and  studies  are  for  the  time  for* 
gotten,  and  they  meet  each  other  not  as  professors  or  learned  men, 
but  as  familiar  fi'iends  and  everyday  acquaintances.  This  is  con- 
nected,  no  doubt,  with  the  great  feature  of  European  character, 
which  at  once  strikes  Americans,  that  all  ranks  and  classes  there 
have  a  far  greater  enjoyment  of  the  present,  than  ourselves.  Our 
national  character,  so  far  as  we  have  one,  consists  in  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  excited  by  the  desire  of  improving  our  condition.  It 
may  be  shortly  styled  a  love  of  gain, — gain  not  only  of  wealth,  but 
also  of  reputation,  of  comfort,  of  happiness, — gain  of  all  that  we 
suppose  to  be  desirable.  Our  enjoyment  consists  more  in  the  striv- 
ing after  this  gain, — in  anticipation,  and  in  the  very  act  of  acquir- 
ing ;  theirs,,  in  possession  and  qniet  fi'uition. 

*  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  student  to  spend  the  firs|  year  of  his 
course  in  idleness,  and  afterwards  give  up  all  amusement  and  de- 
vote himself  to  severe  study.  In  this  case  he  is  said,  in  their  pe- 
cidiar  jargon,  to  ochsen^  i.  e.  work  like  an  ox. 
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pils  except  in  the  lecture  rooms.  They  take  no  interest  in  them 
any  further  than  to  induce  them,  if  possible,  to  attend  their  own 
lectures,  and  thus  obtain  the  fee ;  but  do  not  take  tlie  trouble  to 
inquire  whether  a  young  man  properly  improves  bis  time,  nor 
whether  he  has  chosen  the  best  course  of  study,  or  the  best 
means  to  help  him  forward  in  his  progress.  Any  parental  in- 
terest in  a  young  man,  or  watch  over  bis  moral  development,  is 
a  thing,  generally  speaking,  entirely  unknown.  Individual  pro- 
fessors do  indeed  occasionally  invite  a  few  of  their  own  particu- 
lar pupils  to  their  houses,  but  ratlier  as  a  matter  of  ceremony, 
than  out  of  any  regard  to  their  moral  or  intellectual  culture. 
This  evil  has  doubtless  arisen,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  la- 
borious and  secluded  lives  of  the  professors,  and  partly  from 
the  great  number  of  the  students,  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
be  upon  an  intimate  footing  with  all.  Still  the  evil  might  easily 
be  corrected,  could  the  professors  become  imbued  with  the 
proper  spirit.  A  few,  like  Strauss  and  Neander  at  Berlin,  and 
especially  Tholuck  at  Halle,  have  begun  a  different  course ;  and 
in  the  latter  instance,  particularly,  the  results  have  been  highly 
beneficial. 

Another  evil  of  the  same  class,  is  undoubtedly  the  present 
character  and  conduct  of  a  portion  of  the  students.  Left  to 
themselves,  without  any- direct  moral  or  civil  restraints,  and  with- 
out inspection  on  the  part  of  their  instructors,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  young  men  should  choose  an  errant  course ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  character  which  is  now  attached  to 
the  life  of  a  Grerman  student,  is  the  inheritance  of  other  days, 
and  was  acquired  when  the  indirect  restraints  were  far  less  than 
they  now  are.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  requisitions 
of  the  governments  were  much  less  strict  than  at  present ;  and 
a  mere  residence  at  a  university  was  assumed  as  a  sufficient 
qualification  for  office,  without  further  or  with  slight  examma- 
tion.  Under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  those  who  entered 
the  universities  without  any  love  of  study,  and  merely  to  while 
away  the  requisite  number  of  years,  plunged  at  once  into  all  the 
temptations  and  snares  to  which  every  assemblage  of  youth  are 
exposed ;  and  the  whole  burden  of  reproaches  which  the  stu- 
dent of  the  present  day  must  bear,  the  feats  of  drinkbg,  smok- 
ing, duelling,  etc.  may  be  referred  back  to  those  earlier  periods. 
But  this  evi}  belongs  not  to  the  system,  any  more  than  it  is  inhe- 
rent in  our  own  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  where  the  students 
are  in  like  manner  left  wholly  to  themselves.     It  is  in  fact  di- 
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minishing ;  and  in  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Munich,  situat- 
ed in  large  cities,  duellmg  and  the  other  peculiar  characteristics 
of  a  university  life  are  comparatively  unKnown ;  and  the  stu- 
dents have  become,  in  a  great  measure,  assimilated  to  the  ordi- 
naiy  forms  of  social  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  also  remark  two  evils,  which  seem 
to  result  from  the  system  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  corrected 
without  a  change  in  the  whole  form  of  education.  The  first 
arises  from  the  plan  of  oral  lectures,  as  at  present  conducted, 
where  the  student  writes  down  the  words  of  the  professor.  Now 
where  such  lectures  are  treated,  as  is  often  the  case,  simply  as 
a  clue  to  guide  the  learner's  own  reading  and  investigation,  there 
is  no  plan  of  study  more  interesting  or  profitable ;  none  which 
excites  to  greater  ardour,  or  prompts  to  more  persevering  effi)rt. 
But  the  mass  of  young  men  engaged  in  study  are  not  of  this 
class ;  they  receive  what  is  given  them,  and  rest  satisfied  with 
believing  it  all  on  the  authori^  of  the  professor.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  tendency  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  fill  the 
mmd  with  superficial  knowledge,  without  exciting  it  to  the  culti- 
vation of  its  own  energies ;  and  it  would  not  perhaps  be  too 
much  to  say,  that  while  the  real  scholars  of  Germany  are  in 
advance  of  any  thing  that  we  can  boast,  the  great  mass  of  her 
clergy  and  civilians,  while  they  know  accurately  that  which  they 
have  learned,  are  less  trained  to  habits  of  independent  thought 
and  the  application  of  their  knowledge  to  practical  purposes,  than 
the  corresponding  classes  m  our  own  lana. 

Another  and  more  serious  evil  arises  from  the  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  particular  studies,  which  constitutes  one  prominent  trait 
of  the  Grerman  plan  of  education.  Indeed,  the  system  of  a  di- 
vision of  labour  is  here  carried  to  as  high  a  point  in  regard  to  m- 
tellectual  employment,  as  it  is  in  England  in  respect  to  manual 
occupations,  dne  theological  professor  devotes  nimself  exclu- 
sively to  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament;  another  to  that  of 
the  Wew ;  a  third,  to  systematic  theology ;  a  fourth,  to  the  histo- 
ry of  the  church  ;  a  fifth,  to  practical  theology.  The  same  holds 
true  in  all  other  departments ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
while  they  become  radically  acquainted  with  all  that  relates  to 
their  particular  branch  of  study,  they  cultivate  less  thoroughly 
the  other  departments  connected  with  it ;  and  leave  entirely  un- 
touched many  kinds  of  knowledge,  which  belongstiU  more  to  the 
practical  and  ordinary  course  of  human  life.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  a  want  of  general  practical  informatbn,  which  is  a  mark- 
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ed  characteristic  of  the  educated  men  of  Germany.  They  will 
overwhelm  you  with  stores  of  argument  and  illustration  on  all  to- 
pics of  religion,  morals,  philosophy,  and  classical  or  oriental  phi- 
lology ;  but  if  asked  a  question  relative  to  the  ordinary  afikirs  of 
life,  or  in  general  history,  or  in  geography,  they  are  often  com- 
pelled to  be  silent.  It  may  probably  be  truly  said  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  German  mind,  that,  as  a  nation,  they  delight  more 
than  any  other  in  abstraction,  in  pushing  their  reasonings  to  the 
utmost  limits,  regardless  of  consequences ;  and  hence  have  spe- 
culated oftener  and  wider  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, than  any  other  people.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that,  in 
the  words  of  their  own  Jean  Paul,  they  '  hold  the  empire  of  the 
air,'  and  have  had  more  strange  conceits  and  fancies  than  any 
other  nation.  The  general  causes  of  this  state  of  things  seem  to 
have  been,  in  part  at  least,  the  condition  of  society  and  the  sys- 
tem of  education  among  them,  by  which  so  many  are  trained  up 
remote  from  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  thus  lose  all  relish  for 
practical  objects.  Of  the  15,000  pupils  at  the  universities,  the 
greater  part  can  never  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  practi- 
cal men  ;  while  they  yet  are  taught  to  think^  and  their  intellec- 
tual powers  are  urged  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  In  this  way 
they  are  compelled  to  build  their  speculations,  without  any  found- 
ation of  experience  and  practical  common  sense.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  these  speculations  should  often  prove  baseless ;  the 
mere  dreams  of  busy  intellect,  without  the  guidance  of  practical 
wisdom. 

In  closing  this  first  part  of  the  present  article,  we  may  proper- 
ly recur  again  for  a  moment  to  the  question  alluded  to  in  the 
early  part  of  it :  Whether  it  would  be  practicable  or  advisable, 
in  our  country,  to  establish  institutions  on  the  German  plan.  Af- 
ter the  facts  already  spread  before  him,  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  form  a  judgement  on  this  question  for  himself.  Institutions  of 
a  similar  kind  might  no  doubt  be  established  here ;  but  could 
they  be  expected  to  flourish,  with  any  degree  of  success  corres- 
ponding to  those  of  Germany?  Where  are  our  preparatonr 
schools,  which  shall  furnish  students  for  such  institutions  ?  We 
have  none  but  our  colleges ;  and  will  our  young  men,  after  hav- 
ing spent  four  years  at  one  of  these,  and  received  its  honours,  as 
a  general  rule,  repair  voluntarily  to  an  university?  The  avenues 
to  influence  and  reputation  and  emolument  are,  with  us,  too 
many  and  too  easy  of  access,  to  permit  us  to  indulge  tliis  expec- 
tation.   Where  then  is  the  power,  either  in  our  states  or  \a  our 
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general  government,  that  can  compel  them  to  such  a  step  ?  that 
can  make  the  tenor  of  office,  or  of  professional  employment,  de- 
pend on  a  residence  at  any  university  ?  Where  too  is  the  indi- 
vidual, or  the  state,  or  the  congress,  that  will  annually  appropri- 
ate fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  the  moiety  of  that  sum,  for  the  sup- 
port oi  such  an  institution  ?  In  this  land  of  civil  freedom,  we  can 
use  no  legal  force  to  compel  young  men  to  obtain  an  education. 
We  can  bring  only  a  moral  influence  to  bear ;  and  when  this 
shall  have  been  long  enough  employed  ;  when  the  moral  wants 
of  community  shall  demand  other  institutions ;  they  will  no 
doubt  spring  into  existence,  of  a  rank  and  nature  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  In  the  mean  time,  the  safety  of  our  na- 
tion, the  security  of  our  civil  rights,  and  the  duration  of  our  free 
government,  depend  upon  the  exertions  which  shall  be  made,  to 
diffiise  the  blessings  of  knowledge  and  religion  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  here  that  the  duties  of  the  Christian  and  the  patriot 
meet  together ;  and  the  momentous  question  is  thus  brought 
home  to  the  '  business  and  bosoms'  of  the  present  generation  of 
the  American  churches,  Whether  they  wiU  gird  themselves  for 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  by  their  exMions  secure  the  perma- 
nence of  our  free  institutions ;  or  whether,  by  their  inactivity, 
they  will  suffer  vice  and  irreligion  to  become  triumphant ;  know- 
ing that  when  that  time  shall  come,  the  light  of  liberty,  which 
has  so  long  beamed  upon  us  and  scattered  its  rays  on  distant 
climes,  must,  in  all  probability,  go  down  in  darkness  and  be 
quenched  in  blood. 


Art.  II.    Interpretation  of  Psalm  XVI. 

By  M.  Btoart,  Frofefltor  of  Sftcrad  Litantara  ia  tiM  Thaoloyieal  Beminary  at  Andovw. 

It  has  been  said,  as  characteristic  of  the  commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Cocceius  and  Grotius, 
that  the  former  found  Christ  everywhere  in^them,  and  the  lat- 
ter nowhere.  This  is  not,  indeed,  literally  true ;  nor  was  it  in- 
tended to  be  so  understood.  But  the  substance  of  what  is  as- 
serted in  this  often  repeated  declaration,  is  correct.  Cocceius 
was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  double  tense  of  Scripture.  In 
other  words,  he  believed  that  a  multitude  of  texts  and  passages 
m  the  Old  Testament  were  intended  to  convey  a  literal  sense, 
as  tlieir  primary  and  obvious  meanbg ;  while  at  the  same  time 
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the  sacred  writers  designed,  or  at  least  the  Spirit  <^  God  who 
gtiided  them  designed,  also  to  convey  a  mysti<»d,  allegorical,  spi- 
ritual, or  tecandary  sense,  which  usually  has  relation  to  Christ 
or  to  his  church.  Thus,  according  to  him,  many  a  Psalm  has 
relation  primarily  to  the  literal  David,  the  ancient  king  of  Israel, 
and  diould  be  so  interpreted  throughout,  when  our  object  is 
merely  to  develope  the  primary  and  literal  sense  of  it.  But 
such  a  meaning  is  nothing  more  than  the  shell.  The  nut  itself 
is  concealed  beneath  this  envelope,  and  can  be  truly  discovered 
bv  those  only,  who  know  how  to  strip  off  the  shell  with  dexterity* 
^ut  such  as  understand  the  true  secret  of  this,  have  the  key  to 
unlock  boundless  treasures  of  spiritual  wealth  in  the  ancient  He- 
brew Scriptures.  *Att  Scripture  (in  this  way)  becomes  truly 
profitable  tor  doctrine,  for  correction,  for  reproof,  and  for  in- 
structicm  in  righteousness.'  In  this  way  only  can  the  '  man  of 
God  be  perfected,  and  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good 
work.' 

The  friends  of  such  a  method  of  interpretation  aver,  more- 
over, that  it  is  in  this  way  only,  very  much  which  is  contained 
in   the  Old  Testament,  can  be>  made   profitable    to  readers  . 

under  the  Gospel  dispensation.     They  plead  also  the  exam-  | 

pie  of  nearly  all  the  ancient  commentators,  back  even  to  the  \ 

very  age  of  ^  the  aposdes.    They  are  careful  to  suggest,  that  ^ 

such  a  method  of  interpretation,  existing  at  so  early  a  period, 
and  being  so  general  in  the  Christian  church,  must  m  all  proba-  i 

bility  have  been  derived  from  the  apostles  themselves  ;•  who,  of 
course,  would  follow  the  method  of  their  divine  Master.  Nay, 
they  assert  direcdy,  that  such  is  plainly  the  method  of  the  New 
Testament  writers;  that  we  have  numerous  examples  where 
they  have  given  another  and  secondary  sense,  such  as  conveys 
a  spiritual  and  Christian  meaning,  to  words  which,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Old  Testament,  can  never  be  made  to  have  such  a  mean- 
ing, provided  we  confine  ourselves  merely  to  a  literal  interpre- 
tation or  a  primary  sense.  In  their  estimation,  therefore,  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  are  made  truly  Christian  by  giving  them  very 
frequently,  if  not  throughout,  what  they  would  cdl  an  evangelical 
sense ;  end  in  so  dobg,  we  only  walk  in  the  steps  of  apostles 
and  ancient  saints,  who  evidently  admitted  a  double  sense,  and 
commended  the  practice  of  giving  it  by  their  own  example. 

My  present  object  will  not  permit  me  to  examine  at  length 
the  correctness  of  these  allegations.  Some  exceBent  thoughts 
respecting  the  subject  of  mystical  and  allegorical  mterpretation 
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b  geoeraly  tbe  reader  will  find  in  the  essay  of  Professor  Hahn, 
which  is  contained  in  the  present  number  of  this  work.  Mv 
design  in  the  above  remarks,  is  merely  to  give  a  general  sketca 
of  the  state  of  feeling  and  opmion  in  Ae  church,  in  past  times, 
with  reference  to  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ; 
and  particularly,  in  regard  to  such  parts  as  have  been  supposed 
to  contain  a  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

So  long  as  such  a  method  of  interpretatbn  prevailed,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  little  or  no  difficult  was  found  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  sixteenth  Psalm.  David  was  the  person,  who 
was  rq^arded  as  beine  primarily  and  literally  meant,  throughout 
most  of  the  Psalm.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  writer  looked 
beycMid  his  immediate  theme,  and  cast  a  prophetic  glance  on 
him  of  whom  David  was  held  to  be  a  distinguished  type,  i.  e. 
the  Messiah.  In  this  way  it  wa^s  easy  to  proceed  with  Uie  inter*- 
wetatbn  of  the  whole  Psalm.  Whatever  might  seem  to  fit 
David  better  than  Christ,  was  referred  to  David  ;  and  whatev- 
er could  not  well  be  applied  to  him,  e.  g.  more  or  less  of  vs.  9— 
11,  was  applied  to  the  Messiah.  So,  for  instance,  Calvin  does ; 
from  whom  one  might  expect  better  things,  since  he  stands  so 
pre-eminent  above  all  the  other  conunentators  of  h'ls  day,  as  to 
acuteness,  sound  judgement,  and  nice  Ic^cal  discrimination. 
y  But  in  respect  to  the  sixteenth  Psalm,  he  gives  the  contents 

y.  dius :    "  Initio  David  se  Dei  tutelae  commendat ;  deinde  ex 

meditatk>ne  beneficiorum  ad  gratias  agendas  se  accendit.  Et 
tanquao^suo  cultu  nihil  Deo  commodet,^se  tamen  unice  addicit, 
et  a  superstitionibus  alienum  fore  testatur.  Causam  quoque  ad- 
dicit, quia  plena  et  solida  sit  felicitas,  in  uno  Deo  acquiescere, 
qui  nihil  suis  deesse  patitur."  In  other  words, '  It  is  Ihtfid  who 
speaks  in  Ps.  XVI ;  who  commends  himself  to  God,  declares 
his  firm  adherence  to  him  only  in  distinction  from  all  idol  gods, 
expresses  his  thanks  for  mercies  received,  and  his  confidence 
that  it  will  still  be  well  with  him.'  In  this  way,  the  last  three 
verses  of  the  Psalm,  which  doubtless  presented  a  difficulty  to 
the  mind  of  the  great  reformer,  are  passed  by  with  a  simple  tn 
uno  Deo  acquiescerej  qui  nihil  suis  deesse  patitur. 

But  let  us  see  how  he  manages  vs.  9-— 1 1,  when  he  comes  to 

Birticulars  in  his  commentary.  Vs.  10  he  applies  wholly  to 
avid.  ^*  Because,"  says  he,  '<  Grod  protects  our  souls,  and  al- 
so our  bodies,  David  had  good  reason  to  represent  his  flesh  as 
participating  in  the  favour  of  dwellbg  in  security."  Vs.  1 1  he 
applies  literally  to  David  also,  representing  its  author  as  declar- 
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ing  by  it,  that  [  he  confidently  expected  to  be  redeemed  from 
the  grave,  and  not  to  remain  always  diere  in  a  state  of  corrup- 
tion.' 

So  then,  the  sentiment  of  the  writer  is  not  that  the  body  should 
not  putrefy  in  the  grave,  but  that  it  should  not  always  remain 
there  in  a  state  of  puirif action  ;  directly  in  the  very  face  of  Pe- 
ter, in  Acts  2:  29—32,  and  of  Paul,  Acts  13:  34 — 37,  But 
after  proceeding  thus  far,  he  seems  to  call  to  mind  that  Peter 
and  Paul  have  commented  upon  this  passage,  and  to  feel  his  ob- 
ligation to  pay  a  deference  to  their  opinion.  "  Unless  Christ,*' 
says  he,  "had  come  forth  from  the  grave,  the  first  fruits  of  those 
who  rise  from  the  dead,  mankind  would  have  always  remained 
in  a  state  of  corruption.  Hence  Peter  with  good  reason  draws 
the  inference  (Acts  2:  30),  that  David  could  not  thus  have  glo- 
ried, unless  by  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  in  consequence  of  having 
respect  to  the  author  of  life  promised  to  him,  who  alone  was  to 
be  endowed  with  such  a  privilege,"  viz.  of  bringing  dead  bodies 
from  the  grave.  Still  we  see  David  only,  in  the  text  of  the 
Psalm ;  David  expressing  a  hope,  which  indeed  relies  upon  the 
expected  victory  of  the  Messiah  over  the  powers  of  death,  but 
which  refers  to  this  tacidy  or  by  implication  merely,  and  not  in 
express  words.  The  difficulty,  however,  still  presses  upon  the 
mind  of  Calvin.  He  is  not  prepared  to  overlook  it  wholly,  or  to 
pass  it  by  without  another  effi)rt  to  dispose  of  it.  "  That  Peter," 
says  he,  "  in  Acts  2:  30,  and  Paul  in  Acts  13:  33,  contend  that 
this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  only  in  the  person  of  Christ,  ymi  must 
construe  thus ;  he  (Christ)  was  entirely  and  altogether  exempt 
from  the  corruption  of  the  sepulchre,  that  gradually  (gradatim) 
and  in  a  manner  accommodated  to  the  condition  of  each,  he 
might  call  his  members  (Christians)  to  be  associated  with  him- 
self." He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  as  all  men  go  down  to  the 
crave,  and  there  are  subject  to  corruption,  fulness  of  life  (i.  e. 
luU  exemption  from  the  corruption  ot  the  grave)  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  Christ  the  head ;  and  flows  only  guttatim  et  per  partes^ 
by  drops  and  limited  portions,  to  the  members,"  i.  e.  to  Chris- 
tians. 

So  then,  after  all,  we  come  to  a  double  sense.  *  Entire  free- 
dom from  corruption,  was  never  had,  or  to  be  had,  except  by 
Christ  alone.  Therefore  Peter  and  Paul  could  apply  v.  10  to 
him.'  But  if  they  could  rightly  do  this,  then  v.  10  must  desig- 
nate entire  freedom  from  corruption ;  otherwise  it  betengs  only 
to  David,  or  at  most,  to  all  the  pious  who  have  the  like  hopes  with 
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David.  If  Calvin's  real  opioion  can  be  gathered,  from  such 
confused  and  dark  expressions  as  those  which  have  now  been 
cited,  I  should  think  it  must  be  this  :  That  the  whole  Psalm, 
so  far  as  the  words  are  concerned,  really  and  truly  applies  to 
David  ;  that  at  the  same  time,  David  could  not  have  thus  spok« 
en,  unless  he  had  entertained  a  hope  of  a  resurrection  from  the 
grave,  through  Christ,  whom  in  prophetic  vision  he  anticipated, 
and  foresaw  that  his  resurrection  would  procure  that  of  his  fol- 
lowers. In  a  high  and  full  sense,  {ip  nXijQoian,  iv  rcjji  nXtigta^ 
^pai,)  the  Psalmist  must  have  intended  his  words  in  v.  10  to 
be  applicable  only  to  the  Messiah ;  but  in  a  modified  sense, 
guttatim  et  per  partes,  they  may  be  construed  of  David  or  any 
other  saint,  and  David  intended  them  for  himself. 

This  then  is  a  double  sense ;  although  it  is  indeed  teaching 
it  by  innuendo,  or,  as  the  Jewish  Rabbins  say,  Jirnna  or  77j*na , 
by  hinty  allusion^  in  a  kind  of  allegorical  or  enigmatical  way. 
That  Calvin  himself  had  formed  any  clear  and  definite  idea  of 
the  principle  of  interpretation  to  be  applied  here,  no  one,  I 
think,  can  well  believe,  who  examines  the  tenor  of  his  exegesis. 
That  he  should  have  had  any  difficulty,  however,  in  coming  out 
fully  with  a  mystical  interpretation,  i.  e.  with  a  double  sense,  I 
cannot  well  understand  ;  for  in  his  commentary  on  the  second 
Piialm,  and  on  the  twenty-second,  be  fully  recognizes  such  a 
sense,  making  the  literal  application  to  David,  and  the  spiritual 
one  to  Christ. 

Verse  11  he  applies  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Psalmist  and 
of  the  pious  to  everlasting  life,  through  Christ  their  head,  in 
the  like  manner  as  v.  10  is  explained. 

How  convenient  such  a  method  of  interpretation  is,  too 
many  critics  have  long  since  discovered.  Whatever  one  cannot 
weU  apply  to  David  the  type,  may  of  course  be  referred  to 
Christ  the  antitype.  Where  it  would  cost  much  study  and 
trouble,  and  demand  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language  and  idiom,  in  order  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise nature  and  value  of  an  expression  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  interpreter,  who  is  hastening  his  work,  or  shrinks  from  pro- 
tracted labour  and  minute  investigation,  or  is  wantbg  in  that 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  an 
investigation  to  its  ultimate  sources,  makes  use  of  the  very  sim- 
ple expedient  of  applying  one  part  of  a  passage  to  some  indi- 
vidual in  a  literal  sense,  and  another  part  to  Chr'ist,  in  a  high 
and  spiritual  sense.    The  commentator  is  the  more  conteoted 
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with  all  this;  because  he  can  plead  the  example  of  ancient 
days,  and  of  a  great  multitude  of  expositors  in  every  age  of 
the  church.  He  is  insensible,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  difficvltv  of  making  out  another  exegesis,  which  would  refer 
a  Psalm  wholly  to  David,  or  wholly  to  Christ,  has  in  reality 
been  with  him  the  most  persuasive  and  powerful  argument. 

Can  we  believe  that  Grotius,  who  has  been  accused  of  <  find*- 
ing  Christ  no  where '  in  the  Old  Testament,  adopts  more  fully 
than  Calvin,  the  double  sense  of  the  sbcteenth  Psalm  ?  Read 
a  part  of  his  note  on  v.  10.  ^*  Sensus  historicus  (latet  enim 
mysticus,  sublimior,  ut  in  plerisque  Psalmis,)  est  hie  :  Quan- 
quam  undique  opprimor  a  Saule,  tamen  certus  sum,  ex  pro- 
roissione  regni  mini  facta,  non  fore  ei  potestatem  me  interficien- 
di."  That  is,  the  historic  or  literal  and  primanr  sense  of  the 
verse  b,  not  that  the  Psalmist  should  be  raised  from  the  grave, 
or  that  he  should  not  be  suffered  to  putrefy  there,  but  that  he 
should  not  be  permitted  at  all  to  be  brought  there ;  in  other 
words,  that  aldiough  he  might  be  in  great  danger,  yet  he  should 
certainly  be  preserved  from  death.  At  the  same  time,  this  dis- 
tinguished commentator  says,  that  '^  a  mystical  and  more  sub- 
lime sense  lies  hid  under  the  words  "  of  this  Psalm  ;  and  adds, 
that  '^  such  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Psalms." 

It  does  appear  to  me,  that  this  last  declaration  of  Grotius  de- 
velopes  something  which  is  not  altogether  ingenuous,  an  accom- 
modation to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  his  day,  which  ill  be- 
came such  a  man.  If  most  of  the  Psalms  have  a  ^  mystical 
and  more  sublime  sense'  than  what  appears  by  the  letter  of 
them,  then  why  has  not  Grotius  intimated  this,  in  his  notes  upon 
them  ?  And  why  has  he  generally  interpreted  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  of  course  the  Psalms  along  with  the  rest,  m  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  no  small  room  for  the  saying  so  often  repeated, 
that « he  found  Christ  no  where  ? ' 

The  hint  of  Grotius,  that  the  historical  sense  of  vs.  9 — 11, 
applies  only  to  the  exemption  of  David  from  imminent  danger, 
and  the  bestowing  on  him  subsequent  peace  and  happiness  in 
the  present  world,  has  been  taken  up  oy  others,  and  has  now 
become  the  predominant  exegesis  of  neological  commentators. 

Le  Clerc,  as  one  might  expect,  treads  in  the  steps  of  Grotius 
bis  predecessor  and  favourite  model.  **  Hjec  (says  he)  de  Da- 
vide  intellecta,  hoc  tantum  sibi  volunt,  non  passurum  fiiisse 
Deum  ut  occideretur,  ac  probde  in  sepulchrum  conjectus  illic 
rdbqueretur,  ita  ut  caro  ejus  in  eo  jaceret ; "  i.  e.  fH^eservatba 
from  danger  merely,  not  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  b  meant. 
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But  the  seeotidafy  sense,  what  says  Le  Clerc  to  this  ?  He 
says,  **  that  it  is  evident  the  ancient  Jews  so  interpreted  the  pro- 
phecies^ that  wheh  they  were  fulfilled  only  in  certo  sensu  eoque 
dilutiorej  and  contained  something  which  might  be  applied  in  a 
higher  sense  to  Christ,  they  were  accustomed  to  make  this  latter 
application.  This  usage  the  apostles  followed,  as  in  Acts  ii.  and 
XIII.  Inasmuch  as  the  words  of  this  Psalm  are  ifiq^aT^xoiregoif 
and  something^  greater  than  the  literal  sense  is  intended,  Peter 
(in  Acts  II.)  applies  them  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ."  He 
then  refers  to  other  interpreters,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
satisfy  himself  about  this  point ;  and  adds  at  the  close,  <<  de 
primo  iensu  potissimum  agere  aggressi  sumus." 

There  is  then,  even  according  to  this  very  liberal  commenta- 
tor, a  secundus  sensusj  which  he  (pro  pace  cum  eruditis  ?)  ad- 
mits in  a  cursory  way,  but  on  which  be  cannot  spend  time  to 
dwell ;  all  which  is  rather  less  ceremonious  than  the  demeanour 
of  Grotius,  and  I  fear  about  equally  sincere. 

In  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc's  first  and  historical  sense,  one  finds, 
as  has  already  been  intimated,  the  kernel  of  all  that  the  later 
commentators  of  the  liberal  school,  have  avowed  and  maintained 
respecting  the  Psalm  in  question.  For  substance,  Ruperti, 
Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette,  and  Gesenius,  with  a  multitude  of 
less  distinguished  writers,  have  embraced  and  maintained  the 
same  sentiment.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  and  interest, 
to  see  how  these  critics  dispose  of  the  commentary  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  in  Acts  ii.  and  xiii. 

Ruperti,  in  an  exegesis  published  in  the  ^Commentationes 
Theologic4B  hy  Velthusen,  Kuinol,  and  Ruperti,  (Vol.  I.  104 
seq.  Vol.  II.  199  seq.)  speaking  of  referring  Ps.  xvi.  to  the 
Messiah,  says  :  "  Quae  interpretatio  non  modo  ah  orationis  poet- 
icae,  Ebraeorum  in  primis,  indole  et  natura  abhorret,  sed  ne 
notioni  quidem  Messiae,  oualem  Judaei  ab  omni  tempore  sibi 
informabant,  respondet.  Hi  enim  Messiam  sibi  heroem,  victo- 
rero,  regemque  potentissimum,  non  sacerdotem  vel  hominem, 
cum  adversa  fortuna  multisque  aerumnis  conflictantem,  finge- 
bant."  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  if  any  one  without  preju- 
dice, and  who  is  endowed  with  a  relish  for  Hebrew  poetry,  and 
unaequainted  trith  what  the  J^ew  Testament  teaches^  and  what 
ancient  and  modem  commentators  have  inculcated,  should  read 
the  sixteenth  Psalm,  he  would  venture  to  bet  any  thing,  (^tio- 
vispignare  contendere  ataim,)  that  such  an  one  would  scarcely 
find  any  ground  of  persuasion  in  it  that  the  Messiah  could  be 
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mieain ;  much  less  could  he  be  compelled  to  believe  that  he  is 
actually  meant/'  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  <  quam  misere 
se  torserint '  the  interpreters,  who  have  given  it  an  interpreta- 
tion referring  to  the  Messiah. 

In  the  sequel  he  states,  that  no  one  probably  would  have 
thought  of  such  an  explanation,  if  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
had  not  led  the  way  in  it.  He  then  adds :  "  That  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  weaken  the  sentiment  which  we  have  advanced  res- 
pecting the  object  of  the  Psalm,  needs  not  now  to  be  proved  by 
a  multitude  of  words."  He  then  refers  to  Eichhom,  ^BMioth. 
II.  947  seq.  III.  920  seq.  Eckermann,  TheoL  Beitrage  Fasc, 
I.  II.  Paulus,  ^Memorabilietij  IV.  96.  Behn,  Lehrart  Jesu^ 
and  others,  as  having  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  lay  out  any 
more  strength  in  order  to  shew,  that  the  exegesis  of  Peter  and 
Paul  is  no  guide  for  critics  of  the  present  day. 

After  adverting  to  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Dathe,  and  others,  as 
holding  to  the  double  sense  of  this  Psalm,  and  requesting  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  see  trifling  of  this  sort  in  abundancct  to 
read  commentaries  on  the  Canticles,  he  proceeds  thus  :  ''  Quis 
enim  non  sentit,  his  argutiis,  quibus  ad  mysticam  allegoriam  seu 
iiXoylav  (double  sense)  omnia  revocantur,  pulcherrima  poeta- 
rum  phantasmata  deleri,  omnem  eorum  suavitatem,  elegantiam, 
ac  vim  infringi,  et  perspicuum  saepe  sensum  obscurari  ? .  • . . 
Gur  caecutire  malumus  in  incertis,  quam  in  certis  et  per^icuis 
adauiescere  ?" 

Having  briefly,  but  (as  he  supposes)  thoroughly,  prepared  his 
way,  be  advances  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Psalm,  agreeably  to  the 
above  principles,  in  which  he  displays  a  good  degree  of  learning 
and  acuteness. 

If  now  one  inquires,  whether  Is.  liii.  Ps.  xxii.  and  xl.  were 
not  adapted  to  give  the  Jews  some  expectation  of  a  suffering 
Messiah ;  and  wbetljer  Ps.  ex.  was  not  intended  to  represent 
him  as  a  priest  as  well  as  a  king ;  the  answer  to  all  this  is,  that 
none  but  mystical  commentators  could  so  explain  these  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  when  Christ  and  the  aposdes 
seem  to  adopt  the  exegesis  in  question,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  doing  so,  merely  in  the  way  of  accommodation  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews  in  their  day,  who  were  accustomed  to  refer  a 
rauhitude  of  passages  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  Messiah,  which 
were  never  designed  by  their  origmal  authors  to  have  relation  to 
this  subject. 

Such  is,  for  substance^  the  argument  of  those  writers,  to  whom 
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Rupert!  appeals^  as  having  shewn  that  the  interpretations  of  the 
apostles  are  not  binding  upon  us.  They  are  not  so,  because 
they  were  made  xara  ov/xaro/^aa^y,  or  merely  by  way  of  ac- 
commodation to  the  prejudices  of  their  Jewish  brethren,  and  not 
ex  ammo,  or  agreeably  to  their  own  real  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Consequently,  so  of- 
ten as  we  find  any  interpretation  by  the  New  Testament  writers, 
which  seems  to  be  atvaiiance  with  thereasonable  principles  of  her-  * 
meneutics,  Ti.  e.  such  as  we  deem  to  be  reasonable,)  so  often 
we  may  understand  them  to  be  merely  xati  avyxatafiaaiy. 

Rosenmiiller,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ps.  xvi.  merely  quotes 
from  Ruperti  a  part  of  what  has  already  been  exhibited  aoove, 
expresses  his  concurrence,  and  adds  in  a  marginal  note  a  quo- 
tation from  Maimonides,  a  Jewish  Rabbi  of  the  twelfth  century, 
to  shew  that  it  was  not  expected  by  the  Jews,  that  the  Messiah 
would  rise  from  the  dead.  The  passage  runs  thus  :  "The  Mes- 
siah will  die,  and  his  son  and  grandsons  will  reign  ^ter  him;  for 
that  he  will  die,  b  predicted  b  Is.  42:  4." 

I  btentionally  pass  by  an  examination  into  the  grounds  of 
these  and  the  like  assertions  and  views,  for  the  present.  I  shaU 
have  something  to  say  respecting  them  in  the  sequel.  I  only  re- 
mark here,  that  it  is  indeed  somewhat  singular,  that  the  testimo- 
ny of  a  bigoted  Jew,  so  late  as  the  very  last  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  living  in  the  midst  of  Christians,  and  vblently  contend- 
ing at  every  opportunity  against  them  ;  of  a  Jew  as  little  skilled 
in  the  opinions  of  the  New  Testament  times  as  many  a  com- 
mentator is,  who  explains  away  the  declarations  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  because  he  thinks  he  understands  the  disputes  and  theolo- 
gy of  their  times  better  than  these  apostles  did  ; — ^I  say  it  is  pas- 
sing strange  that  such  a  sentence  as  that  quoted,  from  such  a 
Jew,  should  sweep  away  the  whole  fabric  erected  by  him  who 
was  that  rock  on  which  the  church  was  to  b^  built,  and  of  him 
who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  was  a  most  perfect  adept  in 
all  the  rabbinical  lore  of  the  day. 

In  respect  to  Gesenius,  I  have  no  other  index  of  his  opinions, 
excepting  the  notes  of  a  friend,  who  has  been  a  hearer  of  his 
lectures,  and  has  an  abstract  of  his  course  on  the  Psalms.  By 
this  abstract,  it  appears  that  he  construes  the  Psalm  as  relat- 
ing to  a  pious  man  in  danger,  who  casts  himself  on  God,  with 
a  grateful  sense  of  past  mercies,  and  a  confident  hope  of  future 
protection ;  especially  (in  v.  10)  does  he  express  a  hope  not  to 
be  given  up  lo  his  enemies,  so  as  to  suffer  a  premature  and  vio- 
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lent  death.  Verse  1 1 ,  thou  shewest  me  the  path  of  life,  means,  <  thou 
disclosest  to  me  the  way  out  of  danger.'  The  remainder  means, 
^Near  thee  is  great  joy,  thou  dispensest  blessings  with  thy 
hand.' 

To  the  like  purpose  De  Wette  speaks,  in  the  third  editbn  of 
his  **Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  published  in  1829.  "  That  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,"  he  remarks,  ^^  explain  the  four  last 
verses  of  our  Psalm  not  merely  by  way  of  accommodation,  but 
from  real  conviction, — since  they  aver  direcdy  that  this  passage 
cannot  be  understood  of  David,— cannot  influence  us,  who  stand 
on  the  ground  of  historical  exegesis,  to  alter  our  views." 

So  then,  here  is  at  least  a  departtire  from  Eichbom,  Ecker- 
mann,  Paulus,  Ruperti,  and  others  of  the  older  school  of  neolo- 
gists,  who  would  fain  have  it,  that  the  apostles  explained  Ps.  xvi. 
in  reference  to  the  Messiah,  merely  by  virtue  of  accommoda- 
tion, vtaxa  Gifyxatapaaiv.  But  De  Wette,  (with  whom  Rosen- 
miiller  agrees,  as  appears  by  a  note  in  bis  Commentary,)  comes 
out  very  honestly,  and  avers,  (what  indeed  one  would  very  nat- 
turally  think  to  be  true  of  such  men  as  Peter  and  Paul,)  that 
the  apostles  really  believed  what  they  said.  At  the  same  time, 
this,  be  thinks,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  change  our  views, 
and  believe  the  apostles  to  be  in  right. 

The  mystery  in  all  this,  if  there  be  any  mystery  to  the  reader 
not  conversant  with  the  rationalist  critics,  is  merely,  bow  it  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  veracity 
and  integrity  and  correctness  of  the  Scriptures.  The  fact  is 
simply,  that  none  of  these  writers  believe  in  this.  If  the  reader 
needs  proof  of  such  an  assertion,  I  refer  him  to  the  declarations 
of  Dr  Rohr,  in  the  essay  of  Prof.  Hahn  contained  in  the  pres- 
ent number  of  this  work,  and  to  the  ^Institutiones  of  Wegschei- 
der,  which  have  been  so  popular  that  the  ninth  edition  has  al- 
ready been  prrated,  during  the  author's  life  time.  Wegschei- 
der  and  Rohr,  each  in  a  difierent  way,  may  be  considered  as 
the  present  Coryphaei  of  the  neological  party  in  Germany. 

Little  prepared,  as  we  in  general  are  in  this  country,  for  such 
avowals  with  regard  to  the  sacred  writers,  still,  I  deem  them 
far  preferable  to  die  fashionable  accommodation  doctrine  of  the 
generation  now  passing  off  the  stage  in  Germany.  We  know 
where  to  meet  those  who  openly  make  such  avowals ;  and  al- 
though we  cannot  agree  widi  them  in  opinion,  we  may  commend 
their  frankness  and%onesty. 

De  Wette,  however,  seems  after  all  to  have  some  relentings 
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in  respect  to  the  positbn  which  he  has  taken.  In  the  seqael  he 
^oes  on  to  say,  that  "  the  writer  of  this  Psalm  looked  indeed  no 
ferther  than  to  the  danger  of  an  early  and  violent  death,  and  to 
deliverance  from  it ;  and  so  the  hopes  of  the  pious,  in  ancient 
days,  were  in  general  of  a  mere  earthly  nature.  But  Christiani- 
ty has  taught  us  to  look  to  eternal  things,  and  cherish  correspon- 
dent hopes.  Now  nil  hopes*  are  fulfilled  in  Christ.  And  as 
earthly  hopes  comprehend  heavenly  ones,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
an  index  to  them  and  the  image  of  them  ;  so  the  apostles  under- 
stood and  explained  the  hopes  expressed  in  this  Psalm.  Thiinr 
explanation  of  it  amounts  to  this  :  the  fullj  entire^  deep  truth  or 
reality  of  the  Psalmisfs  hopty  is  fulfilled  and  rendered  sure,  only 
in  Christ.  This,  he  adds,  is  not  accommodation,  but  ideal  in- 
terpretation ;  which  the  apostles  every  where  follow,  when  they 
apply  to  the  Messiah  passages  of  the  Old  Testament." 

After  all,  then,  we  are  virtually  brought  back  to  the  double 
sense  of  ancient  times,  the  very  one  admitted  by  Grotius  and  Le 
Clerc.  What  a  strange  mixture  of  scepticism  and  mysticism 
De  Wette  often  exhibits ! 

Turn  we  now  from  this  view  of  commentary  in  modem  times, 
to  the  ancient  critics.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  the  celebrated 
church-historian,  is  the  first  to  whom  I  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  because  he  evidently  gives  the  usual  exegesis 
of  the  day,  and  also  that  which  was  current  in  the  church  among 
writers  of  preceding  times.  His  Commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
which  has  become  a  rare  book,  may  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  of  Mont- 
faucon's  ^JYova  collectio  Patrum  et  Scriptorvm  Graecorum,  Par. 
1706,  the  editio  princeps  of  the  work  in  question. 

£usebius  observes,  that  ^  if  the  inquiry  be  made,  to  whom  the 
things  said  in  Ps.  xvj.  are  to  be  referred,  Peter  the  apostie  is  a 
teacher  worthy  of  our  confidence.'  He  then  cites  the  words  of 
Peter  in  Acts  2:  29 — 32 ;  after  which  he  proceeds  to  say,  that 
*'  it  would  be  superfluous  to  inquire  any  further  to  whom  this 
Psalm  is  to  be  applied,  since  we  have  the  testimony  rijilixot/rov 
fiaQTvgog,  The  Seventy,  he  adds,  have  enltitled  this  Psalm 
OTijXoyga^laj  inscription  monumental  inscription,  because  it  con* 
tains  the  victory  over  death  obtained  by  Clirist,  when  he  rose 
from^the  dead." 

In  accordance  with  this,  he  appropriates  the  whole  Psalm  to 
the  Messiah,  without  admitting  any  mystical  or  secondary  sense 
in  the  ordinary  way.  However,  he  admits  a  kind  of  qualified 
sense,  when  he  expounds  vs.  3  and  4.     He  supposes  the  Mes- 
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stah  to  speak  here  of  the  saints,  as  comprehended  in  his  own 
person ;  ivvaxctk  idtonoiovfispog  ra  na^ij  r^g  ixnk^aiag  uvroVf 
zu  ngoKiif*ii^a  £|  aviiis  leyiiv.  To  these  verses  he  gives  the 
following  turn  :  *  The  saints  formerly  mukiplied  their  idols ;  but 
after  they  were  taught  the  truth  by  my  wonderful  deeds  among 
them,  they  hasted  away  from  all  their  abominations,  etc*'  This 
if  it  be  not  very  solid  exposition,  may  at  least  put  in  some  claim 
to  the  praise  of  ingenuity. 

To  the  same  purpose  almost  exacdy,  does  Jerome  explain 
the  Psalm  before  us.     "The  Psalm  pertains  to  Christ,  who 

speaks  in  it It  is  the  voice  of  our  King,  which  he  utters  in 

the  human  nature  that  he  had  assumed,  but  without  detracting 
from  his  divine  nature.  David  means  Christ.  The  Psalm  per- 
tains to  his  passion."  The  third  and  fourth  verses,  he  explains 
in  the  same  way  as  Eusebius.  We  see  nothing  at  all  of  David 
in  the'  whole  Psalm.  Vox  Christij  vox  Christi  ad  Pairem,  is 
often  repeated  by  Jerome,  throughout  his  commentary.  Brev. 
in  Psalterium,  p.  151. 

In  the  like  manner  does  Augustine  also  explain  the  Psalm. 
"  Rex  noster,"  says  he  in  quoting  the  tide,  "  in  hoc  Psalmo  lo- 

?|uitur  ex  persona  susceptionis  humanae,  de  quo  titulus  regalis 
he  refers  to  DP073  which  the  Seventy  render  aifikoygaqiia)  tem- 
pore passionis  inscriptus  eminuit."  In  the  explanation  of  vs.  3 
and  4,  he  also  agrees  for  substance  with  Eusebius. 

We  see  then,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  charging  the  an- 
cient commentators,  at  any  rate  the  most  distinguished  and  con- 
spicuous among  them,  with  giving  a  double  sense  to  the  Psalm  un- 
der consideration.  They  do  not  apply  it  at  all  to  David.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  even  entered  tneir  minds  as  the  object  of  the 
Psalm,  but  merely  as  the  author  of  it.  Of  course,  those  mod- 
ern interpreters,  who,  like  Calvin,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Dathe, 
and  many  others,  find  a  primary  and  secondary,  or  a  historic 
and  spiritual  or  ideal  meaning  in  the  sixteenth  Psalm,  cannot 
make  their  appeal  for  support  to  the  distmguished  commentators 
of  the  ancient  church.  Mistake  on  this  subject,  however,  has 
been  so  common,  that  I  hope  the  true  exhibition  of  the  ancient 
exegesis,  as  made  above,  will  not  be  regarded  as  superfluous. 
If  now  we  must  declare,  which  of  die  various  views  that 
have  been  presented  respecting  the  design  and  meaning  of  this 
Psalm  we  should  choose,  for  one  I  should  answer,  that  I  agree 
with  none  of  them ;  I  mean,  that  there  is  no  one  among  the 
whole,  which  I  could  adopt  as  my  own,  and  be  satbfied  with 
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it  throughout  on  critical  and  hermeneutical  grounds }  although 
for  substance^  I  should  agree  with  the  ancient  commentators. 
I  cannot  admit  the  double  sense.  There  is  a  host  of  diffi- 
culties which  rise  up  against  this,  too  numerous  to  be  particular- 
ly recounted  on  the  present  occasion.  I  can  merely  hmt  at 
some  of  the  leading  ones.  If  there  be  an  occult  sense  to  the 
words  of  Scripture,  not  conveyed  by  the  language  itself,  to  be  at- 
tained in  some  way  independent  of  the  laws  of  language ;  then 
it  would  follow,  that  he  who  reads  the  Scriptures,  and  applies 
to  them  the  laws  of  interpretation  common  to  all  other  books, 
can  have  no  security,  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  principal  and 
most  important  meaning  which  they  were  designed  to  convey. 
If  there  bean  occult  meaning,  couched  under  the  words  of 
Scripture,  a  second  inspiration  is  needed  for  the  readers,  in 
order  to  determine  it  with  any  good  degree  of  satisfaction ;  for 
when  the  laws  of  language  cease  to  be  the  guide,  (as  of  course 
they  must  in  the  case  before  us,)  then  some  substitute  worthy 
of  equal  or  greater  confidence,  must  come  in  their  place* 
But  a  substitute  must  be  either  conjecture,  or  inspiration.  The 
first  surely  cannot  lay  claim  to  much  certainty ;  it  is  subject  to 
no  laws  ;  it  has  no  bounds.  A  sec6nd  inspiration  then  is  need- 
ed, in  order  to  understand  a  second  or  occult  revelation,  i.  e« 
a  second  sense  of  words. 

When  Grod  speaks  to  men,  he  speaks  in  a  language  which 
they  understand.  Otherwise  a  revelation  so  called,  would  not 
in  fact  be  one.  Nothing  is  revealed,  which  is  not  understood, 
or  at  least  which  is  not  intelligible.  And  when  a  communication 
is  made  by  the  use  of  language,  how  can  it  be  understood,  un- 
less language  is  employed  in  the  same  way  as  men  are  accus* 
tomed  to  employ  it  ?  For  example,  how  could  one  who  under- 
stands only  the  English  language  in  its  ordinary  use,  be  able  to 
expound  a  communication  in  which  English  words  should  be 
employed,  but  a  sense  given  to  them  by  the  writer  entirely  for- 
eign to  the  ustis  loquendi  of  the  language  ?  It  would  manifest- 
ly be  as  impossible,  in  such  a  case,  for  a  writer  to  be  under- 
stood, as  it  would  be  if  he  were  to  make  his  communication  in 
Sanscrit  or  Chinese. 

It  follows  of  necessity,  that  a  revelation^  in  the  true  and  pro-* 
per  sense  of  this  term,  which  is  made  by  the  use  of  word8» 
must  be  made  by  employing  those  words  in  a  manner  that  ac* 
cords  with  the  utui  loquendi  of  the  language  employed.  And 
if  this  be  true,  it  seems  to  deckle*  the  whole  questkm ;  for  there 
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is  no  other  book  on  earth,  (if  you  except  books  of  riddles,  and 
some  of  the  old  heathen  oracles,)  where  language  has,  or  can 
have,  a  double  sense*  All  men,  who  do  not  design  to  deceive 
or  mislead,  attach  but  one  meaning  to  words,  i.  e.  but  one 
meaning  to  the  same  words  in  the  same  place.  Even  a  book 
of  riddles  in  reality  does  this ;  the  enigmas  have  but  one  true 
meaning,  and  were  not  designed  to  have  any  more ;  although 
from  the  manner  in  which  words  are  employed,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  decipher  it. 

If  I  admit  a  double  sense,  then,  in  the  Old  Testament  Scrip* 
tures,  I  adroit  that  they  are  not  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  laws  of  human  language.  What  should  we  think  of  a 
man,  who  should  construe  the  classics,  ancient  or  modern,  in  this 
way  ?  What  should  we  think  of  the  sobriety  and  integrity  of 
a  speaker,  who  should  design  to  attach  more  than  one  meaning 
to  bis  words  ?  And  if  I  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  to  be  construed  according  to  the  laws  of 
human  language,  then  I  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
second  inspiration  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  it.  If  so, 
how  did  ihQ first  inspiration  communicate  a  revelation? 

I  have  only  to  add,  at  present,  that  whenever  any  interpreter 
will  give  me  satisfactory  proof  of  his  being  inspired,  I  will  bow 
with  implicit  submbsion  to  his  exegesis ;  but  until  he  does  this, 
I  must  believe  that  we  are  to  come  at  the  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  through  the  instrumentality  of  language  em* 
ployed  in  its  ordinary  way,  according  to  its  usages  among  men. 

There  are  no  limits  to  this  second  sense  of  the  Scriptures* 
The  man  who  adopts  it,  is  cast  at  once  upon  a  boundless  ocean, 
without  rudder  or  compass.  He  must  himself  be  inspired,  in 
order  to  know  with  any  security,  whether  his  interpretation  is 
correct.  But  as  I  find  no  promise  of  such  inspiration  to  writers 
of  the  present  day,  I  must  hold  to  the  laws  of  language,  as  one 
of  the  indispensable  means  of  investigating  the  true  and  only 
sense  of  the  Scriptures. 

That  a  double  or  mystic  sense  is  unnecessary,  the  reader  may 
see  illustrated  in  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Hahn,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  Of  course  it  seems,  on  all  these  grounds, 
to  be  inadmissible.  The  appeal  to  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  in  order  to  sanction  it,  I  must  think  to  be  entirelv 
without  any  good  grounds.  Consequendy  I  cannot  hcJd  witli 
Calvin,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Dathe,  Bishop  Lowth,  and  many 
others,^  that  the  sixteenth  Psalm  has  a  historic  sense  applicable 
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to  David,  and  a  spiritual  sense  applicable  to  the  Messiah.  One 
greater  than  David  b  here. 

Nor,  in  the  second  place,  can  I  hold  with  the  rationalist  inter- 
preters, that  David  only  is  meant  in  this  Psalm.  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  opinion  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  do  so.  I  can- 
not receive  the  accommodation  exegesis,  which  represents  them 
as  taking  advantage  of  the  erroneous  and  ungrounded  no- 
tions of  the  Jews,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  Psalm  in  ques- 
tion, in  order  to  persuade  them  that  Christ  had  actually  risen  from 
the  dead  ;  a  persuasion,  by  the  way,  which  not  a  few  of  the  ration- 
alists believe  to  be  as  ungrounded  as  the  interpretation  itself. 
Neither  can  I  admit,  with  RosenmiiUer  and  De  Wette,  that 
Peter  and  Paul,  although  very  sincere  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Psalm  under  consideration  did  apply  to  Christ,  yet  were  alto- 
gether mistaken  as  to  their  views  of  the  sense  of  the  writer. 
When  I  am  prepared  to  admit  this,  then  must  I  be  prepared  to 
place  the  theogony  of  Hesiod,  the  dreams  of  the  Vedas,  the 
wild  conceits  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the  hypocrisy  and  lofty 
pretensions  of  the  Koran,  side  by  side  with  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  to  say  of  the  latter  what  Dr  Rohr  has  in  effect 
once  and  again  said,  ^  There  is  no  difference  in  point  of  author- 
ity ;  all  is  die  work  of  faUible  men  ;  aU  the  distinction  that  can 
be  made  is,  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are  less  replete  with  ab- 
surdities, than  any  other  pretended  revelation.' 

I  quit  the  modem  schools  then,  and  go  back  to  the  ancients. 
I  cannot,  indeed,  accord  with  all  the  particulars  of  their  exege- 
8is.  Far  from  this ;  for  how  could  they  explain  the  very  diffi- 
cult passages  in  the  Psalm  under  consideration,  while  they  held 
principally  to  the  version  of  the  Seventy  ?  *  Indeed  they  hung  en- 
tirely upon  this  ;  with  the  exception  of  Jerome,  who,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  availed  himself  here  of  his  Hebrew 
knowledge.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  give  a  skilful  explanation  of 
minute  parts,  or  particular  words  and  phrases  only,  where  no- 
thing but  a  nice  observation  of  the  laws  of  language,  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  the  minuiuB  of  grammatical  forms,  can 
impart  ability  to  satisfy  a  well  informed  inquirer.  It  is  another 
thing  to  see  and  well  explain  the  general  scope  and  intention  of 
a  piece,  and  to  point  out  its  connection  and  symmetry. 

In  regard  to  this  last  object,  I  should  choose  my  lot  among 
the  interpreters  of  ancient  days.  All  the  distinguished  men 
among, them  agree,  that  the  Psalm  relates  to  Christy  in  his  pas- 
sion and  his  victory  over  death  and  the  grave^  including  his  sub' 
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sequent  exaltation  at  the  ri^kt  hand  of  Qod.  This  strikes  me 
as  the  best,  and  only  sure  interpretation.  I  can  find  difficulties 
enough  in  making  the  anplication  to  David  akNie»  to  deter  me 
from  it  Peter  and  Paul  long  ago  found  them.  And  in  mak« 
ing  the  anplication  to  the  Messiah,  I  can  select  no  portion  of  bis 
life,  in  which  what  he  is  here  represented  as  saying  seems  so  api 
plicable,  as  some  period  not  long  before  his  passbn  and  deadi, 
when  be  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  meditating  on  these,  and 
on  the  consequences  which  were  to  ensue.  The  first  instinctive 
feeling  of  his  corporeal  nature,  was  an  involuntary  shrinking  from 
the  prospect  of  suffering ;  and  a  cry  to  God  (as  in  v.  l),  that 
he  might  be  preserved  or  supported  under  his  sorrows,  weuld  be 
the  natural  consequence.  In  like  manner  the  Saviour  did  actu- 
aUy  pour  out  his  sorrows  and  his  supplications,  in  die  garden  of 
Gethsemane  and  on  the  cross.  His  devotedness  to  God,  his 
love  of  his  own  disciples,  his  abhorrence  of  all  wickedness,  the 
loy  that  would  be  consequent  on  the  work  of  redemption  which 
lie  was  about  to  accomplish,  the  <  goodly  heritage'  that  would 
be  given  him,^-All  these  pass  in  review  before  his  mind,  and 
serve  to  cheer  him  under  the  prospect  of  the  agonies  to  be  en* 
dured.  Even  death  itself,  the  result  of  these  agonies,  was  to  be 
no  bar  to  his  triumph.  He  would  burst  the  gates  of  the  grave, 
even  before  it  had  any  power  to  dissolve  bis  body  committed  to 
it.  He  would  rise  to  a  glorious,  endless  life,  and  be  exalted  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  where  is  fiill  and  everlasting  joy  and 
happiness. 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  general  course  of  thought  in  Pa. 
xvf .  One  may  compare  it  with  Is.  ltit  ;  to  which,  m  some  re»- 
spects,  it  has  a  great  resemblance.  There  the  sufibrer,  after  he 
has  made  expiation  by  bis  death,  is  represented  as  ^^  dividing  a 
portion  with  the  great,  and  the  spoil  with  the  strong,"  as  "  seep- 
ing the  travail  of  his  soul  and  being  satisfied,"  as  ^^  seeing  a 
seed  who  should  prolong  their  days,  while  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  prospers  in  his  hand."  How  much  like  to  the  *^  lines 
falling  in  pleasant  places,  and  having  a  goodly  heritage"  TPs.  16: 
6)  this  is,  the  reader  scarcely  needs  to  be  informed.  Tne  gen-* 
eral  course  of  thought  is  alike  in  both.  Suflking  precedes  vic- 
tory, and  reward  follows.  The  reward  is  the  heritage  bestowed 
upon  him ;  and  this  is  no  less,  than  having  ^^  the  heathen  for  his 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  tlie  earth  for  his  posses* 
sfon,"  Ps.  2:  8. 

Exactly  the  same  course  of  thought,  also,  is  presented  in  Ps. 
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ttii }  where,  ftfter  a  descriptioD  of  great  dufibrings,  follow  de^ 
clarations  redpeodng  the  future  triumph  of  the  sufferer,  in 
**  die  seed  that  shall  serve  him,  in  the  generation  to  be  account* 
ed  to  the  Lord,  in  the  ends  of  the  earth  remembering  and  tump- 
ing unto  God,  and  all  nations  worshipping  before  him.'' 

If  we  compare  Ps.  xu  also,  it  wiU  be  seen  there,  that  in  the 
Ddidst  of  complaints  and  supplications  for  help,  there  are  strong 
expressions  ot  gratitude  and  joy,  resembling  those  in  Ps.  xvi. 

The  course  of  thought,  therefore,  id  the  Psalm  before  us,  b 
Dot  singular  nor  without  example.  Other  Psalms  pertaining  t6 
the  Messiah,  (at  least  I  deem  them  to  be  such,  and  on  the  Tike 
grounds  as  Ps.  xvi.)  express  the  like  sentiments ;  with  the  ex* 
ception  that  they  are  not  equally  mmute  and  explicit  in  regard  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  victory  over  the  grave. 

Havmg  thus  given  the  views  which  I  entertain  of  the  contents 
of  Ps.  XVI.  I  shall  proceed  to  assign,  more  definitely  and  partic* 
tilarly,  the  reasons  why  I  feel  compelled  to  refer  it  to  the  Messi- 
ah, and  to  him  alone. 

My  principal  reason,  but  not  my  only  one,  is,  timt  the  aposdes 
Peter  and  Paul  have  done  the  same ;  and  done  it  in  such  a  way 
as  does  not  seem  to  be  compatible  with  any  other  mode  of  in- 
terpretation, unless  we  renounce  all  deference  to  the  apostles  as 
the  interpreters  of  Scripture. 

Peter,  in  addressing  the  Jews  on  the  memorable  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, adverts  to  the  subject  of  Christ's  cruclfixbn  and  death, 
and  his  consequent  resurrectbn.  He  then  adds  (Acts  2:  25)  : 
**  David  speaketh  concerning  hitn  (Christ),  I  foresaw  the  Lord 
always  before  my  &ce,  for  he  is  on  my  right  hand,  that  I  should 
not  be  moved.  Therefore  did  my  heart  rejoice,  and  my  tongue 
was  glad ;  moreover  also,  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope  ;  because 
thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  {b^wob ,  sig  fdtjw,  to  ike 
vforld  of  the  deadj)  neither  wilt  thou  sufier  thine  Holy  One  to 
see  corruption.  Thou  hast  made  known  to  me  the  ways  of  life, 
thou  wih  make  me  full  of  joy  with  thy  countenance."  This  isf 
a  quotation  from  Ps.  16:  8-^11,  in  the  words  employed  by  the 
Seventy  in  thelt  version. 

Having  made  the  quotatbn,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  com- 
ment upon  the  passage.  ^^  Men  and  brethren,"  says  he,  *<  let 
me  freely  speak  unto  you  of  the  patriarch  David."  He  was 
aware  that  what  he  was  going  to  say,  would  be  counter  to  the 
prejudices  and  the  interpretatk>n  of  his  hearers ;  and  so  he  begs 
permisiioii  to  speak  futa  nu^^lug,  with  freedom,  so  as  to  con- 
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ciliate  their  attention.  The  apostle  continues :  "  He  (Darid)  is 
both  dead  and  buried,  and  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this 
day ;"  i.  e.  David  died,  and  was  buried,  and  remains  still  bu- 
ried, for  bis  sepulchre  remains  to  the  present  time ;  he  has  never 
risen  from  the  dead.  All  this  his  Jewish  hearers  could  not  de- 
ny ;  and  if  all  this  was  true,  how  could  the  sixteenth  Psalm  re- 
fer to  David  7  The  apostle  evidently  maintains  that  it  did  not, 
and  could  not ;  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  David  <^  being  a  pro- 
phet, and  knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  to 
raise  up  Christ,  from  the  fruit  of  his  loins  according  to  the  flesh, 
to  sit  on  his  throne ;  he  (David)  seeing  this,  spake  of  the  resur- 
rection  of  Christy  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  neither  his 
flesh  did  see  corruption."  Accordingly  the  apostle  adds,  ^^  Tki$ 
Jeaui  hath  God  rabed  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses."  He 
then  proceeds  to  say,  that  Christ  is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of 
God,  but  that  David  is  not  ascended  into  the  heavens. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Michaelis,  that '  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  very  seldom  undertake  by  argument  to  defend 
their  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.'  This  is  true ;  and 
the  reason  of  it  seems  to  be,  that  this  interpretation  was  usually 
such  an  one  as  would  not  be  called  in  question.  But  in  the  case 
before  us,  there  b  evidently  an  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  Peter,  to  de- 
fend his  interpretation,  by  shewing  the  absurdity  of  the  common 
one,  which  applied  the  words  of  the  sixteenth  Psalm  to  David. 
*'  David,'  says  he, '  died,  and  was  buried,  and  remains  so,'  i.  e. 
he  has  never  risen  from  the  dead.  *  But  the  Psalm  in  question 
speaks  of  a  resurrection  ;  and  this  has  been  accomplished  on- 
ly in  the  person  of  Jesus,  whom  David,  by  revelatk>n  of  the 
Spirit,  foresaw  would  rise  from  the  dead,  and  predicted  it  in 
the  words  which  I  have  repeated.' 

Two  things,  then,  seem  to  be  clear  from  all  this :  (1)  That 
both  Peter  and  the  Jews  explained  this  Psalm  as  having  refer- 
ence to  a  resurrection  ;  or  at  least  to  the  body  being  preserved 
entire  from  all  the  influence  of  the  grave ;  and  (2)  That  the  Jews, 
in  Peter's  time,  were  accustomed  to  refer  Ps.  16:  9 — 11  to  Da- 
vid ;  which  is  the  reason  why  the  apostle  takes  so  much  pains 
to  shew  the  incorrectness  of  the  then  usual  interpretation.  It  does 
not  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Jews  of  that  day,  although  they 
applied  the  Psalm  to  David,  once  thought  of  the  exegesb  whkJi 
their  modem  descendants  have  invented,  and  which,  having 
been  sanctioned  by  Le  Clerc,  is  now  wide  spread  among  ra- 
tbnalist  interpreters,  viz.  that  deliverance  from  great  danger  and 
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violent  death,  is  all  which  the  words  under  con»derati(X)  mean. 
There  are  traces  somewhat  plain  and  striking,  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  ancient  Jews  found  in  the  interpretation  of  Ps.  16:  9 
— 1 1  as  applied  to  David,  in  an  ancient  traditional  saying  of 
theirs,  preserved  in  Jalkut  Skimani  fol.  95.  Frankf.  edit.  ^^  Our 
Rabbins,"  says  this  Tract,  ^*  aver  that  there  are  seven  persons  o- 
ver  whom  the  (grave)  worms  have  no  power."  After  mentioning 
these,  viz.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  Miriam,  and 
Benjamin,  it  proceeds :  "  Some  add  David  to  these,  because 
it  stands  written  of  him.  My  flesh  shall  rest  in  safety. ^^ 

Here  then  we  see,  m  this  singular  tradition,  an  ef&rt  of  the 
early  Jewish  Rabbins  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  which  the  six- 
teenth Psalm  forced  upon  them,  when  interpreted  of  David.  They 
never  once  seem  to  have  thought  of  the  facile  expedient  of  their 
successors,  and  of  Christian  commentators,  to  get  rid  of  all  this 
difficulty  by  the  simple  expedient  of  calling  the  language  J^ur 
raiivet  ^nd  applying  it  to  designate  merely  deliverance  from 
danger  and  sudden  death. 

It  must  be  too,  that  Peter's  auditors  thought  as  litde  of  this 
expedient,  as  the  older  Jewish  Rabbins  who  devised  the  fable 
above  related.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  if  they  had  supposed 
that  the  words  of  the  Psalm  applied  merely  to  deliverance  from 
extreme  danger,  and  that  Peter  might  have  known  this  to  be  so, 
how  obvious  would  have  been  the  reply  to  his  reasoning  or  ar* 
gumentation,  which  Michaelis  says  they  might  well  have  made : 
^^With  all  your  pretended  sincerity,  jrou  are  a  mere  hypo- 
crite, and  are  aimmg  to  blind  the  unlearned  multitude,  i  ou 
pretend  that  the  Psalm  has  reference  to  a  resurrectionj  and  is 
capable  of  no  other  meaning;  whereas  it  plainly  means  nothing 
more  than  deliverance  from  great  danger ;  which  David,  its  au- 
thor, very  often  experienced."  What  Peter  could  have  replied 
to  this,  it  is  difficult,  assuming  the  ground  of  recent  interpreters, 
for  me  to  imagine. 

We  have  sufficiently  seen,  how  far  Peter  and  his  contemporaries 
were,  from  the  modem  exegesis  of  this  Psalm.  But  is  Peter 
the  only  one  of  all  the  aposdes  who  entertained  such  an  opinion  ? 
We  may  be  reminded,  that  there  are  things  related  of  this  apos- 
tle, which  shew  that  he  was  capable  of  error.  Once  he  denied 
his  master;  once  he  dissembled,  and  was  reproved  openly  by 
Paul  for  so  doing.  Gal.  2:  11 — 14.  Did  Paul  agree  with  him, 
in  the  explanation  of  the  passage  under  examination  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  Acts  13:  29 — 37. 
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Paul  here  speaks  to  the  Jews,  as  Peter  did,  concerning  the  re- 
iurrectum  of  Christ.  He  appeals  to  the  same  text,  vs.  34,  35. 
He  te  even  more  explicit,  if  this  can  be  supposed,  than  Peter,  in 
shewing  the  impossibilityjof  applying  that  Psalm  to  Darid*  '^  Da- 
vid,'* says  he, "  after  he  had  served  his  own  generation,  by  the  wiD 
of  God  fell  asleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers,  and  saw  corrujH 
tion ;  but  he  whom  God  raised  up  saw  no  Corruption." 

What  then  is  the  inference  ?  Why  plainly,  that  the  Psalm 
cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  David,  but  is  capable  of  being 
referred  only  to  the  j^Messiah,  over  whom  the  grave  bad  no 
power. 

Here  also,  as  in  the  former  Case,  the  apostle  has  clearly  to  con- 
tend against  the  interpretation  of  his  hearers;  for  he  produces 
reasons  to  show  the  impossibOity  of  such  an  interpretation  as  they 
mabtained.  Here,  moreover,  all  double  sense  of  the  Psalm  is 
entirely  excluded.  Otherwise  the  apostle  need  not  have  oppos* 
ed  the  interpretation  of  his  kinsmen  after  the  flesh.  He  might 
have  said  :  *•  True,  brethren,  the  first  and  obvious  meaning  of 
the  Psalm,  has  reference  to  David ;  but  there  is  a  higher  and 
spiritual  sense  which  can  refer  only  to  the  Messiah,  and  was  ftil* 
filled  only  in  him.  This  is  the  one  on  which  I  depend  for  ar« 
gument.' 

Nor  could  die  Jews  of  that  day  have  objected  to  his  giving  a 
double  sense  to  the  words ;  for  this  was  a  practice  so  common 
among  them,  in  many  cases,  that  one  cannot  well  imagme  they 
could  have  objected  to  it  in  the  reasoning  of  Paul. 

The  double  sense  of  Ps«  xvi.  then,  is  as  much  out  of  ques« 
tjon,  if  Peter  and  Paul  are  to  be  our  guides,  as  the  literal 
application  of  it  to  David  b.  They  admit  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  And  indeed,  both  appear  to  be  equally  foreign  fi^m 
the  meaning  of  the  Psalmist  and  his  inspired  expositors.  The 
latter  see  only  a  greater  than  David,  in  all  diat  is  said. 

We  may  find  some  good  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  thd 
apostles,  at  least  Peter,  derived  their  interpretation  directly  from 
the  Saviour  himself.  After  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  he  appeared 
to  two  of  his  disciples,  as  they  were  going  from  Jerusalem  to 
Emmaud,  and  explained  to  them  the  Scriptures  which  bav« 
reference  to  his  death  and  resurrection.  "  Beginning  at  Moses, 
and  aU  the  prophets,"  says  the  evangelist,  "  he  expounded  unto 
them,  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the  things  concerning  himself^^  Luke 
24:  27.  Afterwards  Jesus  appeared  in  the  midst  c^  his  disci* 
pies,  and  mi  :  ^  These  are  the  words  which  I  spidce  unto  you. 
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while  I  was  yet  whh  you,  that  aU  thinp  ipust  be  fulfilled,  which 
were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  m  die  prophets,  and  in  the 
PsalmSf  concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their  understand-^ 
ings,  that  they  might  undenstand  the  Scriptures,  and  said  unto 
them,  thus  it  is  written,  and  tlius  it  behoved  Christ  to  sufier 
and  to  riis  from  i/te  dead  on  the  third  day^""  Luke  24:  44*-46. 
Now  in  what  part  of  the  Psalms,  or  indeed  of  the  Old  Tes* 
tament,  is  tiiere  any  passage  which  has  so  explicit  a  reference 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  Ps«  16:  9^-11  ?  I  know  of 
none ;  and  as  Peter  and  Paul  applv  this  directly  to  hb  resur* 
rectbn,  and  Peter  does  this  only  a  &w  days  after  tlie  exposi^ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  given  by  Christ  as  above  related,  and  re- 
lies wholly  upon  it  as  establishing  his  pomt,  may  we  not  well 
suppose,  tliat  in  the  interpretation  of  the  apostle  we  have  that 
of  Lis  Master  ?  I  cannot  help  thuiking  this  to  be  a  very  probable 
and  reasonable  conclusion* 

The  matter  comes  then  to  diis ;  cither  we  are  to  give  up  the 
uposdes  and  their  Master,  as'guides  m  expounding  the  word  of 
God,  or  we  must  renounce  the  interpretation  which  applies  the 
sixteenth  Psalm  to  David.  In  other  words,  we  must  renounce 
their  bspiration  and  infallibility  in  matters  of  religbn,  or  re* 
Dounce  the  old  Jewish  exegesis,  which  they  have  direcdy  con- 
troverted. If  Le  Clerc,  Iu>senmiiller,  Eichhom,  Ruperd,  De 
Wette,  Gesenius,  and  others,  have  cliosen,  and  do  choose,  the 
former ;  I  may  be  permitted  to  choose  the  latter. 

Let  us  suppose  now  for  argument's  sake,  diat  the  words 
of  the  Psalm  are  in  themselves  capable  of  either  interpreta- 
tion, of  being  applied  to  David  or  to  Christy — a  supposition 
which  may  be  admitted  without  any  violent  improbability,  that 
can  be  urged  against  either  part  of  the  altemative,*-^and  the 
question  is,  What  interpretation  shall  be  given  to  it  ?  In  what 
way  are  we  td  come  at  the  decision  of  this  questbn?  Is 
no  weight  to  be  attributed  to  the  opinbn  of  Peter  and  Paul  I 
I  cannot  see  why  we  should  not  pay  some  deference  to  it ; 
even  if  we  set  aside  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  as  most  of 
the  neological  interpreters  in  fact  do.  For  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  leamine  of  Peter,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  Paul, 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  most  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  the  rabbmical  lore  of  the  day,  did  not  understand  Hebrew 
well  enough  to  know  what  the  idiom  of  the  Psalm  would  bear. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why,  as  a  mere  Rabbi,  as  much  deference 
b  not  due  to  him,  as  to  Maimonides,  and  Aben  Ezra,  and  Kim- 
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cbi.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
very  solid  reason  for  confidence  in  the  interpretation,  which  re- 
fers the  Psalm  to  David. 

But  I  would  go  further,  and  say  that  the  words  of  Ps.  16 : 
9 — 11  do  more  naturally  and  easily  relate  to  a  resurrection, 
than  to  preservation  from  danger.  In  the  latter  case,  we  are 
obliged  to  make  them  figurative ;  I  will  not  say  beyond^example 
figurative,  for  there  are  examples  which  approach  somewhat 
near.  But  in  the  former  case,  there  is  a  plain,  easy,  and  natu- 
ral explanation  of  the  whole,  when  applied,  after  the  manner  of 
the  apostles,  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  This  can  never  be 
denied.  Whatever  difficulties  may  be  found  in  the  application 
to  the  Messiah,  they  lie  not  in  the  words  of  the  PsaJm ;  tliey 
lie  in  doubts  about  the  actual  existence  of  the  spirit  of  prophe- 
cy ;  they  lie  in  doubts  as  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  to 
bind  us  in  any  case  of  interpretation  which  thwarts  our  own 
particular  views. 

But  I  will  even  suppose,  that  there  are  difficulties  belonging 
to  the  wordt  of  Ps.  xvi.  difficulties  which  I  find  myself  whoUy. 
unable  to  remove,  either  by  my  own  efforts,  or  by  the  aid  of 
critics. and  commentators.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case? 
Am  I  to  set  myself  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Paul  and 
Peter,  because  I  cannot  see  clearly  how  they  came  to  maintain 
such  an  opinion  ?  In  answer  to  diis,  the  reader  will  permit  me 
to  introduce  a  paragraph  firom  Michaelis'  Collegium*  on  this 
Psalm.    It  is  as  foUows. 

^^  I  believe  that  one  may  rely  with  full  confidence  on  the  au- 
thorized interpreters,  Peter  and  Paul.  Their  divine  mission  is 
confirmed  by  miracles,  which  are  great  and  incapable  of  being 
contradicted ;  and  therefore  all  suspicion  of  mere  imagination 
or  deceit  falls  away.  But  supposing  now  that  I  could  not  see 
the  internal  evidence,  on  the  ground  of  which  the  Psalm  is  to 
be  appropriated  to  Christ ;  I  should  then  be  disposed  to  accuse 
my  ignorance  of  a  language  that  had  long  been  dead.  I  should 
say  to  myself,  <  There  are  so  many  things  in  this  dead  lan- 
guage, which  thou  knowest  not,  that  it  must  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter lor  thee  to  be  deceived.  There  may  be  many  a  phrase, 
and  many  a  word,  which  thou  knowest  only  by  an  etymology 
that  leaves  the  meaning  doubtful,  or  gives  diverse  meanings, 


**  ^CritiaehM  Collegiam  uber  die  dray  wichtiffaten  Psalmen  von  Chrifto, 
FraDckf.  u.  Gdtt.  1759. 
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wbicb  Jbf  die  tuui  loqmsndi  of  the  fiving  lafiguage,  signifiQd  per*- 
htps  the  Yetj  thing  tout  the  apostles  uaderslood  k  as  meeniog* 
It  is  better,  therefore,  for  thee  to  follow  these  iinerrbg  guides. 
Id  the  very  first  verses  of  the  Psahn,  yea,  in  the  tide  itseU^ 
occur  many  dark  words ;  perhaps  ia  these  very  words^  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  wodd  find  an  easy  soluttoD 
of  ail  doubts." 

MichaeKs  pursues  the  subject  still  ftrtlier ;  but  I  have  quoted 
enough  for  my  present  purpose.  I  cannot  refrain,  however^ 
from  adding  what  he  sajrs  of  Le  Clerc,  and  of  his  interpetation. 

'^  I  believe  I  could  show  the  advantage  of  such  an  exegetical 
modesty,  (a  duty  which  I  prescribe  to  myself,)  to  as  good  ad* 
vantage  here,  as  in  almost  any  part  of  the  Scriptures.  Le 
Clerc  •  • .  has  not  practised  it,  but  set  his  own  exegesis  in  anray 
against  that  of  the  apostles.  He  had  no  good  reason  to  do  so. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  is  so  slight,  and  of  the  other 
oriental  languages,  necessary  to  illustrate  the  Hebrew,  such  a 
mere  nothing  (so  gar  nichts),  that  he  must  in  truth  have  been 
inspired,  if  he  could  discover  the  true  sense  of  half  the  passa- 
ges which  the  apostles  quote  out  of  the  CXd  Testament.'' 
After  mentioning  that  Xjarious  readings  are  to  be  found  of 
die  text  in  Ps.  xvi.  and  saying  that  Lie  Clerc  ought  at  least  to 
have  had  some  reference  to  these,  before  he  decided  agunsl  the 
interpretadon  of  the  aposdes,  he  proceeds :  ^'  Since  however 
the  unlearned  Le  Clen>— for  so  I  hold  him  to  be  in  matters  of 
oriental  philology — supposes  nothing  of  all  this,  hot  understands 
the  Psalm  better  tkm  the  unerring  interpreters  of  k,  who,  par-, 
ticularly  Paul,  muA  have  understood  the  origmal  of  die  Psaka 
(if  we  consider  the  thing  merely  mare  hutnano)  much  better 
man  himself;  he  seems  to  me  like  a  pupil  of  Oesner's,  who 
should  express  his  astonishment,  that  a  passage  in  Cicero  should 
be  explained  by  his  master  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  whkrh 

he  himself  had  explained  it I  hold  Le  Clerc,  compared 

with  Paul,  whether  in  a  natural  or  sapemataral  way,  as  not 
quite  a  match  for  Gesner's  pupil,  and  that  this  comparisoB  is 
honourable  and  flattering  to  thb  commentator."  CSoll^ium 
p.  7  seq. 

I  am  the  more  willing  to  introduce  this  passage  foom  Michae* 
lis,  because  k  may  serve  to  correct,  or  at  least  modify,  in  some 
fiood  measure,  the  extravagant  opiaion  that  has  inpnead  &r  and 
Wide,  about  the  attainmente  of  Le  Clerc  as  a  biUieal  scholar. 
His  classk^al  learning  was  indeed  fine.  His  ^Atm  CrMm  exhib- 
10 
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its  abo,  what  fine  taste  and  powers  of  mind  be  possessed.  But 
as  to  a  deep  and  radical  knowledge  of  Hebrew  idiom,  and  of  the 
kindred  languages,  Michaelis,  it  must  be  owned,  is  nearly  if  not 
altogether  in  the  right.  Indeed,  Michaelis  is  not  apt  to  condemn 
with  severity ;  never,  when  extensive  erudition  is  manifested.  But 
the  severity  in  the  case  now  presented,  consists  mainly  in  the 
fact-  that  what  is  said  has  its  basis  in  the  truth.  Men  who  do 
not  understand  Hebrew  well,  may  contradict  this ;  men  who  do, 
will  be  the  last  to  call  it  in  question. 

I  will  add  only,  that  if  Michaelis  himself  had  always  exhibi^- 
ed  the  ^  modesty '  which  he  here  so  jusdy  commends,  as  to 
going  beyond  Peter  and  Paul,  or  counter  to  them,  it  had 
been  happy  for  the  church,  and  for  his  own  reputation. 
But  strength  of  imagination,  and  the  love  of  paradox,  have 
sometimes  carried  him  into  regbns,  where,  if  a  disciple  of  l^ 
Clerc  were  to  meet  him,  he  might  express  bis  astonishment,  and 
apply  his  reproof,  in  language  as  strong  as  Michaelis  has  used 
in  respect  to  the  Dutch  critic. 

But  to  return.  My  second  reason  for  applying  the  Psalm 
under  consideration  to  the  Messiah  is,  that  I  find  the  exegesis 
more  easy  and  natural  throughout,  wh^n  interpreted  in  this  way, 
dian  in  any  other.  I  have  already  made  a  remark  of  the  same 
tenor,  in  regard  to  vs.  9 — 11.  What  I  now  would  say,  is,  that 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  Psalm,  which 
is  one  consistent  whole,  and  applies  only  to  one  person. 

How  Dr  Steudel  could  find,  (as  he  does  in  Progr.  Disquis.  in 
Ps.  16:  8 — 11,)  that  the  writer,  in  v.  8,  exchanges  his  own  per- 
son for  that  of  the  Messiah,  I  do  not  well  see.  What  is  this, 
but  to  give  a  double  sense  in  one  of  its  most  objectionable 
forms  ?  It  is,  mdeed,  very  convenient  to  apply  one  part  of  a 
Psalm  literally,  and  another  spiritually,  to  diiferent  persons, 
where  a  dififerent  interpretatk>n  would  cost  trouble ;  but  the  ex- 
pediency of  doing  so,  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  question. 

There  is  most  evidently  but  one  person  throughout  the  Psalm. 
It  either  relates  to  David  only,  or  to  the  Messiah  only.  It  is 
joined  indissolubly  together ;  and  what  God  has  thus  joined, 
man  ought  not  to  put  asunder.  I  can  never  doubt,  that  from 
beginning  to  end,  one  and  the  same  person  speaks ;  and  this 
person  I  believe  to  be  the  Messiah. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  proceed  to  the  particular  ver- 
bal exegesis  of  the  Psalm  under  consideration ;  a  portioD  of 
Scripture  truly  replete,  at  least  the  first  part  of  it,  with  verhal 
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difficulties,  as  all  well  informed  iDterpreters  of  every  class  fuUj 
acknowledge.  As  my  design  is  to  give  m  some  good  measure  a 
complete,  and  not  a  mere  cursory,  exhibition  of  the  philology 
of  the  Psalm,  I  would  hope  that  the  reader,  who  desires  to  be 
more  fuUy  informed  and  satisfied,  than  he  can  be  by  mere  short 
hints,  will  not  be  impatient  with  the  minuteness  and  particularity 
of  my  investigation.  What  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well, 
provided  one  has  the  power  to  do  so.  T  do  not  vindicate  to  my- 
self this  power ;  but  I  fully  acknowledge  the  obligation  to  make 
what  efibrts  I  can,  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  General 
notes  and  general  hints  impart  general  knowledge  only ;  and 
this  is  not  sufficient  for  any  one  who  desires  to  be  either  a  solid 
interpreter  or  theologian.  ^ 

My  plan  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  dissertation  is,  first  to  ex- 
hibit a  translation  of  the  Psalm ;  next  to  explain  the  Hebrew  words 
and  phrases  of  it,  and  vindicate  the  rendering  given  to  them ;  and 
lasdy,  to  examine  the  principal  objections  made  in  modem  times, 
against  the  interpretation  which  applies  the  whole  to  the  Messiah. 


Psalm  XVI.       ' 
Michtam.    A  P8«lm  of  Oayid. 

1.  Preserve  me,  O  God  ! 

For  in  thee  do  I  seek  a  refuge. 

2.  (My  soul,)  thou  hast  said  to  Jehovah,  Thou  art  the  Lord ; 
Source  of  my  happiness !  There  is  none  beside  thee. 

3.  In  respect  to  the  saints  who  are  on  the  earth, 
The  excellent,  all  my  delight  is  in  them. 

4.  They  shall  multiply  their  sorrows. 
Who  have  hastened  another  way; 

I  will  not  pour  out  their  libations  of  blood. 

Nor  will  I  take  their  names  upon  my  lips. 
6.  Jehovah  is  ray  allotted  portion  and  ray  cup, 

Thou  wilt  render  ray  lot  secure. 
6.  A  heritage  b  goodly  places  has  fallen  to  me, 

Yea,  (my)  mheritance  is  well-pleasing  to  me. 
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7.  I  wiB  bless  Jehovah  who  careth  fer  me, 

Tea,  by  night  mj  reins  admonish  me  (to  bless  him). 

8.  I  set  Jehovah  contbually  before  me ; 
Because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  am  not  moved. 

9.  Therefore  my  heart  rejoiceth,  and  my  soul  ezuheth, 
Tea,  my  flesh  shall  rest  with  confidence. 

10.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  roe  to  the  grave, 
Nor  sufier  thy  Holy  One  to  see  corruption. 

11.  Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life, 
In  thy  presence  b  fulness  of  joy, 

At  thy  ri^t  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore. 

Verse  1.  In  the  title  of  this  Psalm  a  word  occurs  (t3n:3^)f 
which  has  given  occasion  to  almost  boundless  speculation,  ety- 
nK>)ogy,  and  conjecture.  It  is  not  my  design,  here  or  elsewhere 
in  my  notes  on  the  Hebrew  text,  to  give  a  particular  history  of 
what  has  been  said  respecting  each  word  and  phrase,  by  com- 
mentators of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  to  refute  the  manifest  er- 
rors into  which  some  of  them  may  have  fallen.  I  shall,  in  gen- 
era], mention  such  opinions  only  as  have  a  claim  to  be  examin- 
ed, and  which  are  entitled  at  least  to  our  consideration,  if  not  to 
our  approbation. 

In  tracing  the  et3rmology  of  bTDD ,  we  look  of  course  either  to 
the  verb  fins ,  or  the  noun  taij^. "  ^Unfortunately,  neither  of  these 
•  give  us  any  good  satbfaction.  The  verb  occurs  but  once ;  and 
this  is  in  Niphal  Jer.  2 :  33,  where  it  evidently  means  to  be 
ipottedf  i.  e.  to  have  a  mark  or  spot  on  one's  self;  as  we  say 
in  English,  he  haa  a  black  mark.  The  same  verb  has  the  same 
meaning  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac ;  where  also  the  noun  Dxi^  means 
tpotj  marky  macula.  /  /  / 

In  Arabic,  we  fare  no  better  as  to  etymology.  The  verb  j^jo 
means  to  Ude  or  conceal.  This  helps  us^  indeed,  to  explain  the 
poetic  tan^ ,  rendered  gMy  choice  gold  ;  because  it  points  to  that 
treasure  which  was  carefully  hidden  or  concealed,  viz.  gold ;  as 
it  still  is  in  the  East,  unto  this  very  day,  in  pits,  in  unsuspected 
places,  etc.    But  how  does  this  explain  t3nd»? 

Not  satisfactorily,  we  may  answer.  '  St\k  Aben  Ezra  (by  a 
hint),  Kimchi,  Sobmon  Ben  Melek,  Luther,  Geier,  Le  Clare, 
and  others  have  rendered  WM ,  golden,  golden  jewel,  geld, 
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etc  after  the  analogy  of  Oi):; ;  and  this  sense  of  t3»a  has  been 
compared  to  the  j^gvaa  inn^  the  golden  ver$€Sf  of  Pythagoras,  or 
to  the  X9^^^^  yvoifiM  of  Democritus.  But  why  the  nx  Psakns 
(xTi.  LVi. — i<x.)  having  the  title  in  question,  dioukl  be  golden 
rather  than  many  others  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  one  would  find  it 
difficult  to  say.  Most  evidendy  they  are  not  superior  to  odiers 
in  the  excellence  of  their  composirion,  or  in  the  nature  of  their 
subjects.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  (as  P^.  xri.)  have  a  most 
exahed  theme,  the  triumph  of  Christ  over  death  and  hell ;  but 
some  odier  Psalms  also  have  kindred  themes ;  and  many  of 
them  are  more  attractive,  considered  merely  in  a  rhetorical  point 
cxf  view,  than  Psalms  lvi. — ^lx. 

Inviting  therefore  as  the  version  golden  is,  at  first  view,  and 
especially  so  because  of  its  anafegy  to  Qi)^ ,  we  cannot  see  any 
good  reason  why  this  tide  should  have  been  given,  with  design^ 
ed  significancy,  to  all  the  Psalms  which  bear  it. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  some  ancient  Rabbins,  and  of  AquQa 
and  Symmachus,  who  divided  tiljds  into  two  words,  and  made 
of  it  '?\q  and  fin ,  humble  and  upright^  or  humble  and  blamelese; 
it  does  not  deserve  refutation.  IT  we  may  first  make  the  text 
into  what  we  please,  and  then  transpose  its  order,  it  is  true 
enough  that  any  critical  difficulties  whatever  can  be  managed 
without  much  trouble.  These  critics  have  done  both ;  for  Ifq 
and  fin  are  not  filjoa  ;  and  if  they  were  adjectives  (as  they 
make  them  to  be},'^ey  must  of  course  stand  after  ni^b  ,  which 
these  writers  make  them  qudify,  and  not  before  it,  as^uiey  now 
do ;  see  Heb.  Grammar  ^  452. 

There  remains,  however,  three  other  suppositions  in  respect 
to  &^x) ,  which  must  be  briefly  examined. 
-  Among  the  ancients,  there  is  a  remarkable  union  in  respect 
to  the  sense  of  it.  The  Seventy  and  Theodotion  translate  it 
atilXoy^q>i€tj  inecription  on  a  monument^  epitaph^  Cfrabsehriftj 
as  Michaelis  renders  it,  without  being,  however,  entirely  author* 
ieed  to  do  so  by  the  word  ori^Ao/pa^/a.  The  Vulgate  and  Je- 
rome (Jerome  did  not  translate  anew  the  book  of  Psahns),  ren- 
der it  iiiuluij  or  inseripiio  iituli^  wh»h  mean  the  same  as  the 
Greek  ntjloygaq^lu.  Jerome  has  commented  on  thb  meaning : 
^<  Tres  sunt  tituli,  qui  scribuntur :  Unus  super  tumulos  mortuo- 
rum ;  alius,  in/liminibus  civitatum,  vel  domorum  ;  tertius,  in  vic- 
toria regu.^  In  respect  to  this  lastj  which  was  an  inscriptkxi 
ott  some  durable  monument,  celebrating  the  victory  of  a  king, 
Jerome  adds :  *^  Hie  ergo  (in  titulo  Ps.  xvi.)  de  titub  vkrtoriae 
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regis  dick  f  i.  e.  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  nctory  of  the  kbg 
Messiah,  and  Drpq  is  designed  to  shew  that  such  is  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Psalm.  . 

Even  the  Chaldee  interpreter  seems  to  have  so  understood 
tansxa ,  having  rendered  it  fit:c^nn  MD^bi ,  in$crxptio  reeta^  or 
intcn'ptio  erecta^  as  Michaelis  and  Iftoseomiiller  translate  it, 
with  some  latitude  indeed,  but  possibly  ad  iensum. 

Could  now  all  these  mterpreters,  each  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  original  Hebrew,  have  so  much  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
tan^n  ?  Could  they,  in  merely  guessing^  have  all  guessed  so 
much  alike  ?  I  must  confess,  with  Michaelis,  that  I  do  not  well 
see  how  to  get  away  from  the  evidence  that  WM  does  mean 
inscription  or  tiiulus;  nor  from  the  opink>n  of  Jerome,  that  it  is 
here  a  tiiulus  victoriae.  I  am  the  more  embarrassed  in  any  at- 
tempt to  throw  away  this  interpretation,  because  the  other 
Psalms  which  have  tirqx;  in  their  title,  are  aU  imvlnwy  Psalms 
of  victory^  in  one  form  or  another ;  as  the  reader  may  easily  see, 
by  turning  to  them.  Certauily,  this  is  a  circumstance  which  de- 
serves notice. 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the  opinion  of  recent  critKS, 
viz.  that  ta^ti  is  equivalent  to  andtt  writing  (Is.  38:  9),  and 
especially  songj  would  nearly  coinciae  with  the  above  on^Ao/fc^* 
q>la.  The  ground  of  this  last  opinion,  held  by  RosenmiiUer, 
Gesenius,  Winer,  and  others,  is,  that  the  letters  ^  and  a  are  fre- 
quently exchanged  in  words  of  the  same  import ;  e.  g.  ^^d*^ 
and  lia*^. ,  the  name  of  a  river ;  K'^na  and  M^na  ,/a^;  ^m  and 
I^T  Chald.  timej  etc.  If  it  apply  to  t3n:>a ,  it  would  make  but  a 
small  departure  from  the  version  of  the  ancient  translators  m 
question.  Rosenmiiller,  indeed,  objects  to  the  meaning  artf 
loygaipla,  because  he  thinks  that  it  is  not  probable  so  long  oom- 
positk)ns  as  Psalms  xvi.  lvi. — ^lx.  were  bscribed  on  brass  or 
stone ;  Coram,  m  Psalm.  I.  p.  u.  But  is  it  necessary  to  suppose 
them  actually  to  be  inscribed  ?  I  take  the  title  to  mean,  what 
might  be  inscribed^  a  triumphal  song^  an  htwluiow.  And  even 
if  the  title  means  an  actual  inscription,  (would  it  not^be  strange, 
however,  to  put  Draa  in  such  a  sense,  on  an  actual  ot^Ao^  ?)  yet  I 
do  not  feel  the  force  of  his  objection.  Look  at  the  inscriptk>ns 
on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Eg3rpt,  e.  g.  the  one  found  at  Ro- 
setta,  which  gave  rise  to  the  discovery  of  a  hieroglyphic  alpha- 
bet ;  and  it  is  easy  to  decide,  that  the  objectk>n  of  Kosenmiiller 
cannot  have  much  weight. 

I  must  subscribe,  then,  on  the  whole,  to  the  ar^Aa/^a^/«  of 
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the  SenireDty,  as  the  proper  translation  of  Wm.  But  whether  it 
was  placed  here  by  the  author  of  the  Psabn,  in  order  to  desig- 
nate the  matier  of  the  Psalm  ;  or  whether  it  was  designed  as  a 
name  c^  the  measure  of  his  verse,  or  of  the  music  to  which  it 
was  set,  or  of  the  musical  instrument  by  which  the  singing  of  it 
was  to  be  accompanied,  (many  Psalms  have  such  inscriptions,) 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  others  have 
regarded  the  last  supposition  as  the  most  probable.  So  thought 
Calvin.  I  do  not  see  any  imperious  reason  for  dissent ;  at  least, 
no  certain  and  well-grounded  reason  can  be  given.  Even  if  we 
translate  tirox;  by  artiXoygaqfia  or  imvlutov,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
doy  it  does*not  stand  in  the  way  of  this  supposition. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  most  probable  sense  of  the 
word  txjyn,  is  aTfiloygag>la  or  inscriptio  ;  but  whether  it  is  in- 
tended to*  designate  the  condition  of  the  writing,  the  character  or 
subject  of  it,  or  the  measure  or  music  of  it — ^who  can  tell  ?  No 
one  with  certainQr ;  yet  from  the  fact  that  all  the  Psalms  which 
bear  this  tide,  are,  in  one  form  or  another,  imvlxni  or  triumphal 
songs,  it  does  seem  most  probable  that  Jerome  has  hit  the  mark 
in  his  titvlus  victoriae. 

ninV,  genitivus  auetoris^  as  grammarians  say.  So  authorship 
is  denoted  tliroughout  the  Psalms.  On  this  ground,  we  may  as- 
sign Ps.  Lxxii.  to  Solomon  as  its  author,  because  it  has  Hxab^b 
prefixed  to  it.  The  Hebrew  often  employed  b  before  a  geni- 
tive, i.  e.  to  indicate  that  a  noun  held  the  relation  of  a  genitive 
case,  either  after  some  noun  expressed,  or  some  one  understood. 
When  he  wished  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  status  constructus 
too  often,  he  put  in  a  genitive  designated  by  h^.  The  most  com* 
mon  use  of  !?  in  such  a  relation,  is  to  prefix  it  to  nouns  where 
possession  or  belonging  to  is  mdicated,  as  ti'^nii)^  Q'^^^^f  the 
tents  of  the  robbers  ;  "ng^b  13  ,  son  of  Jesse  ;  of  where  ^ime  is 
designated,  as  in  the  666th  year  hi  "^^l^b  of  JVoahU  life ;  or 
where  another  word  intervenes  after  a  construct  form,  which  is 
more  intimately  connected  with  it,  as  bftj^^tol  ''Sbab  to^a*S3  ''"i^l^ 
the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  Tnere  are  other  niceties 
of  construction  in  regard  to  diis  use  of  !|,  which  are  well  exhib- 
ited by  Ewald,  in  his  ^Hebrew  grammar.  The  idea  that  a  geni- 
tive case  in  Hebrew,  can  be  made  only  by  the  status  construetuSj 
is  altogether  groundless.  This  is  the  dependent  genitive,  so  to 
speak ;  while  that  formed  by  b  is  a  kind  of  independent  geni- 
tive ;  as  in  the  case  before  us,  which  is  a  genitive,  without  a 
prevKHis  construct  state.    As  to  tsADla,  it  may  be  construed  in- 
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depeDdenttyof  nnb;  and  probably  if  sfaouM  be  90  oonstrued 
here,  i.  e.  it  should  be  reprded  as  the  title  of  the  Psalm  per  ae, 
for  in  Psalms  lvi. — lix.  mclusively,  fiz^q  stands  after  nrib, 
thus  shewing  plainly  that  it  has  no  definite  relation  to  it.  ^ 
here,  the  pi^able  word  implied  before  ninb  is  SX3^». 

For  the  sake  of  the  young  student,  who  is  anxious  to  extend 
his  acquamtance  with  the  grammatical  niceties  of  the  Hebrew,  it 
may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  eenitive  with  b  b  a  kind  of  free 
or  unshackled  one.  Thus  the  Hebrew  could  say,  either  ^^ink 
Wi\^  loving  slumber^  or  t3^3b  &'^^*iiic.  Such  a  choice  in  poet^, 
was*  doubtkss  a  matter  of  great  convenience.  So  he  could 
make  a  genitive  independently  of  any  preceding  noun,  as  ui  our 
text,  and  say  simply  ^V}\  rf  David^  when  ni^  would  have 
meant  nothing  more  than  David.  In  the  same  way  the  Arabi- 
ans use  a  \  auetoris.  In  the  last  edition  of  Gesenius'  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  however,  all  these  cases  are  solved  by  giving  to  b  the 
sense  of  through^  &y,  when  it  stands  before  the  efficient  cause  of 
any  thing ;  a  solution,  which,  if  well  grounded,  commends  itself 
to  all  by  its  simplicity. 

^n . . . .  *^.*3J9  J)),  preserve  mcj  O  God !  for  in  thee  do  I  seek  a 
refwe.  The  verb  ^,y^p  is  in  the  imperative  here,  notwith- 
etanding  the  Methegh  a^er  the  Qamets,  and  is  to  be  read  shdm^ 
rhai  (notsha-mcre-ni)  ;  Heb.  Gramm.  ^  66  note.  Such  a  re-- 
mark may  be  deemed  superfluous ;  but  as  an  apology  for  it,  I 
observe,  that  no  less  a  critic  than  Michaelis  here  reads  «Aa-iBcrd- 
Hi,  and  makes  a  new  conjugation  (iQM^),  like  the  third  conju* 

Eition  in  Arabic,  in  order  to  get  at  this  form  in  the  perfeet  tense, 
e  could  not  have  noted  the  cases  of  Qamets  with  Methegh, 
where  it  is  clearly  to  be  read  as  short  0  ;  see  the  note  referred 
to  above. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  "^si^^^  ^^  ^^7'  ^'^^  equdl  fidelity  to  the 
Hebrew,  be  rendered  preserve  me^  or  toatch  over  tne^  keep  me  m 
remembrance.  Either  of  these  senses  will  fit  the  passage.  We 
may  suppose  the  Savbur,  in  prospect  of  the  agonies  be£>re  him, 
to  be  filled,  for  the  moment,  with  distressing  anxiety,  like  to  that 
which  he  endured  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  to  utter  his 
earnest  supplication  that  God  would  regard  him^  or  remetnber 
Ami,  or  watch  over  Atm,  i.  e.  so  regard  him  as  to  be  '  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  need.'  It  matters  litde  whk^h  of  these 
versions  we  choose.  The  supplication  goes  to  the  simple  point 
of  being  so  watched  over  as  to  be  sustained,  and  kept  from  sink^ 
ing,  when  the  hour  of  trial  should  come.    And  surely  nothing 
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can  be  more  appropriate  than  such  a  prayer  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Saviour,  under  circumstances  such  as  have  been  noted. 

To  render  ^  ^'5''0h,  I  have  trusted  in  thee,  does  not  give  the 
full  force  of  the  Hebrew  original,  non  means  to  seek  a  refuge, 
to  seek  protection  in  any  one,  by  resorting  to  him.  The  colour- 
ing of  tne  Hebrew,  therefore,  is  here  of  a  nicer  shade,  it  is  more 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  than  what  is  rep- 
resented by  our  general  word  trust. 

If  the  reader  feels  any  objection  to  such  a  prayer  beinj;  utter- 
ed by  the  Saviour,  he  is  desired  to  answer  the  question.  Wheth- 
er the  Saviour  did  actually  pray  at  all  ?  And  if  he  did,  was  his 
prayer  a  request  that  God  would  grant  any  thing  ?  And  if  so, 
was  this  acknowledging  his  dependence  for  the  thing  ?  In  other 
words,  and  in  order  to  remove  all  difficulty,  had  Jesus  truly  and 
properly  a  human  nature  ?  If  so,  then  so  far  as  this  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  dependent ;  he  prayed,  he  suflered,  he  lived,  he 
died,  as  human  nature  must.  He  did  not  die  as  God  over  aUj 
but  as  *  a  man  of  sorrows.'  He  did  not  pray  as  God  over  all, 
but  as  one  *  poor  and  needy,'  although  possessing  all  things ;  as 
one  who,  having  truly  taken  our  nature  upon  him,  felt  its  wants, 
was  agitated  with  its  fears,  and  truly  suffered  its  sorrows.  And 
if  any  one  could  ever  sincerely  aver,  that  he  went  to  God  for 
protection,  or  looked  to  him  for  refuge,  Jesus  above  all  others 
could  do  this. 

Verse  2.  n'i»2j,  an  offendiculum  criticorum  to  past  and  pres- 
ent interpreters.  The  sum  of  all  that  need  to  be  said,  may  be 
briefly  said.  We  mav  read  it  as  it  stands,  in  the  2  pers.  fem.  of 
the  praeter  tense,  and  suppose  "^ti^  ^y  ^oul  to  be  understood  ; 
or  we  may  point  it  ft^infij,  as  of  the  first  pers.  sing,  and  translate 
it,  /  have  said. 

Most  of  the  recent  critics  incline  to  the  latter ;  and  so  almost 
all  the  ancients  have  translated  it,  as  the  Seventy,  Jerome,  the 
Syriac,  the  Arabic,  the  Vulgate,  etc.  The  Chaldee  alone  has 
preserved  the  second  person.  Twenty  of  Kennicott's  manu- 
scripts also  read  ''r|*)»i^.  But  with  all  this  evidence  before  us, 
it  seems  to  me  that  n'^ttfit  must  be  retained,  by  the  sound  laws 
of  criticism.  It  is,  as  Schnurrer  has  justly  observed,  a  sound 
law,  that  ^  of  two  readings,  the  one  is  to  be  preferred  which 
might  most  easily  originate  the  other,  but  from  which  the  other 
could  not  well  be  derived.'  So  here,  it  is  very  easy  to  see,  how 
the  ancient  translators  could  render  I  have  said,  and  how  modem 
transcribers  could  write  *^n^QM  ;  because  it  is  so  obviously  ad 
U    " 
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eeMwn.  But  when  ^n^OM  is  so  perfecdy  plain  and  facik,  how 
could  any  one  ever  thmk  of  putting  nnQM  in  its  room,  ^  lectio 
difficiKor  et  valde  rara ;'  one  indeed,  in  some  respects,  almost  if 
not  quite  without  an  example? 

Oo  these  grounds,  and  because  the  Chaldee  translator  most 
certainly  found  n*^QM  in  his  text,  and  the  great  body  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  exhibit  it,  it  must  be  preferred.  I  acknowledge,  that 
the  pointing  rt'^^QM  is  a  possible  one ;  for  cases  we  have,  where 
the  final  Yodh'is  actually  omitted  in  the  first  person  singular ; 
e.  g.  Ps.  140: 13.  Job  42:  2  rarr^ .  Ezek.  16:  59  t)'^9 .  Bat 
the  first  two  of  these  three  examples,  may  be  of  the  very  same 
'nature  as  the  one  before  us,  in  case  the  punctuatk>n  be  changed 
ioto  tv*i^. 

But  i  we  read  n'l^N ,  how  shall  we  defend  or  support  the 
reading  ?  I  answer,  mat  the  only  difficulty  is,  the  ellipsis  of  **^B3. 
That  the  Hebrew  was  accustomed  to  address  his  soul  i.  e.  him- 
self, there  can  be  no  doubt ;  e.  g.  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into 
their  secret.  Gen.  49:  6.  O  mg  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down 
strength,  Judg.  5:  21.  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul, 
Ps.42:6,  11.    Ps.43:5.     Ps.  103: 1.     So  elsewhere  often. 

That  the  Hebrew  often  used  sotd,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
do  se^,  need  not  be  shewn ;  as  one  cannot  escape  knowing  it, 
who  merely  opens  an  English  concordance  on  the  word  souL 
But  the  Hebrew  nation  was  not  the  only  one  which  employs,  or 
have  employed,  this  word  in  the  like  manner.  So  Homer,  q)eak- 
ing  of  Ulysses,  Od.  v.  17. 

JSt^^oq  a  nX^iuQ,  ngadlfjv  i^vlnam  fiv&tf, 
TirXa^t  8ri,  ngailti,  nal  xvvngov  SkXo  not  tsXtig, 

*  Striking  his  breast,  he  chided  his  heart  with  these  words :  Bear 
it,  heart,  for  thou  hast  endured  worse  things  than  these.'  So 
also  Pindar,  Olymp.  I.  5. 

JEi  i  a6&Xa  fupvHv 
"Mdfai,  q>iXov  ^ro^. 

*  If,  my  dear  soul,  thou  desirest  to  celebrate  the  rewards  obtain- 
ed by  contest.' 

The  only  difficulty  that  reraams,  then,  as  to  the  much  con- 
tested nnnJt ,  is,  whether  the  word  "^ttJtS  my  soul  can  be  omit- 
ted, in  'aiddresses  of  this  nature  ? 

That  the  omission  is  exceedingly  rare,  aU  concede ;  so  much 
so,  that  many  are  led  entirely  to  deny  it.     But  others  believe 
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dM  examples  of  it  do  occur;  and  these  must  be  suggested,  in 
order  to  remove  our  diflSculty. 

In  2  Sam.  13:  39  we  find  m.*;  iWi  and  David  ceased  or 
amittedf  where  the  verb  is  tbe  3  pers.  fern.  apoc.  fut.  PSel  of 
Snte,  while  "^rn  of  course  is  a  noun  of  the  masculine  gender. 
Btiehaelis  proposes  to  cat  the  knot,  by  introdncing  a  new  He- 
brew verb  bto  tbe  lexicon,  viz.  b^n,  like  the  Arabic  \S^,  ^ 

demted;  an  expedient  towlrich  he  is  exeeedinely  prone.  That 
ikis  is  a  possible  solution,  must  be  admitted  ;  that  it  is  a  proba- 
hfe  one,  can  hafdiy  be  maintained.  Tlie  idea  of  omitiing  or 
demtingf  is  one  of  so  fireqaent  occurrence  in  the  Scriptures, 
dm  it  would  be  iteosi  marvellous,  in  case  die  Hebrews  did  use 
a  verb  b^^n,  that  neither  this  verb,  nor  any  derived  form  of  it 
whatever, 'should  any  where  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  We  must  then,  (which  seems  more  proba- 
ble,) admit  that  V^)  is  to  be  supplied  as  the  nominative  to  bDm ; 
aod  if  so,  it  is  a  case  in  point,  and  affi)rd8  an  analogy  for  the  one 
before  us. 

Sclmurrer  also  appeals  to  Ps.  137:  5  '^ro'^  n^n,  which  he 
WDoU  render,  oblitnssakLr  (anima  mea,  ^n?)  ^dtxirat  meae. 
But  this  is  too  doubtful  a  phrase  to  be  much  'insisted  on.  It  is 
more  simple  h^e,  to  change  the  punctuation,  and  read  toi^ 
'^'Vq'\ ,  let  wy  right  hand  be  forgetten. 

The  Arabic  nSoris  some  belter  examples  of  the  omission  of 
)tSl|p,.  Like  the  Hebrews,  the  Arabians  use  diis  word  in  numberless 
eases  for  self^  selves^  person^  etc.  So  they  say,  when  they  wish 
to  express  me  idea  that  a  person  is  very  dear  to  them  :  ^  Let 
oiv  soul  be  thy  ransom,''  or  "  Let  my  soul  redeem  thee,"  i.  e. 
*Let  me  die  in  your  stead,  or  I  am  willing  to  die  m  your  stead.' 
There  does  not  seem,  as  Rosenmiiller  has  remarked,  to  be 
any  good  reason  why  a  word  so  often  and  familiarly  used,  can- 
not, like  other  words  of  a  similar  nature,  be  occasionally  omit- 
ted. Accordingly,  he  produces  an  example  from  Atnabites,  an 
ancient  Arabian  poet,  preserved  by  Abulfeda  m  his  Annates 
Moslem.  I.  p.  306,  which  runs  thus:  Dicoj  quoiies  pavida 
trepidatj  Acquiesce  !  cetebrabens^  aui  requiesceris ;  where 
X6^1  y  his  soul^  is  plainly  addressed  in  the  second  person  fern,  (so 
't  is  in  Arabic),  although  the  word  itself  is  omitted.  This  then 
seems  to*  be  a  case  of  usage  exactly  in  point.  And  although  we 
must  concede,  that  the  ellipsis  of  ^^  in  such  a  case  is  exceeding- 
ly rarC)  yet  that  it  does  exist,  seems  probable  from  the  case  under 
exambation,  and  from  the  other  cases  produced  to  confirm  it. 
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Michaelis  himself,  who  cooteDds  earoesdy  against  reading 
n^OM ,  and  solves,  as  we  have  seea,  b^ni  ni'j  by  making  a 
new  verb  bDn ,  unconsciously  affi>rds,  almost  on  the  very  pages 
where  he  is  exclaiming  against  the  possibility  of  such  an  ellipsis 
in  any  language,  an  example  of  exactly  the  same  nature,  in  bis 
own  composition.  He  is  speaking  of  the  modesty  and  diffidence 
with  which  a  man  ought  to  write  and  speak,  when  his  opinion 
would  thwart  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  "  I 
should  think  thus,"  says  he,  "  There  are  so  many  things  m  this 
dead  language  (the  Heb.)  which  thou  knowest  not — bow  easy  it 
must  be  for  thee  to  err  here."  This  is  a  clear  case  of  ellipsis  in 
regard  to  the  very  word  in  questk>n,  totr/,  self;  for;!)!;}  means 
either.  This  only  shews,  that  system  and  theory  may  be  one 
thing,  while  practice  is  another. 

"^aiM ,  the  Lord^  i.  e.  Jehovah,  the  only  true  God.  Instead 
of  t£is,  the  ancient  Chaldee  version,  the  Striae,  the  Septuaginty 
the  Vulgate,  and  Jerome,  read  "^sHm  or  *^aHM ,  my  Lord*  This 
is  easily  accounted  for,  inasmuch  as  the  text  of  the  earliest  of 
these  translators  was  unpointed,  and  the  rest  followed  the  Septu- 
agbt.  The  distinction  between  "^^^N  which  is  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  designate  Jehovah^  and  ^3i«  or  ^ahw  which  desig- 
nates a  master^  lord^  or  possessor j  must  be  familiar  to  every  He- 
brew student.  That  ^pW[  is  the  appropriate  word  here,  there 
can  scarcely  be  room  to  doubt.  The  true  God  is  placed  in  op- 
position to  all  idols,  comp.v.  4.  His  highest  supremacy  the  speak- 
er here  intends  to  acknowledge.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  "^jH^l , 
that  it  makes  a  repetitbn,  viz.  I  have  said  to  Jehovah^  Thou  art 
Jehovah;  for  (1)  in  the  Hebrew,  this  repetition  does  not  occur 
in  form,  the  two  words  being  Irijh^b  and  ^^Hh  ;  and  (2)  the  idea, 
that  Jehovah  is  here  asserted  to  be  "^aiM ,  supreme  Lord^  only 
living  and  true  Godj  needs  no  gbss  and  no  amendment  to  renr 
der  it  perfectly  proper,  and  harmonious  with  the  sequel. 

The  words  ^''Jfy  ^3  '^naio  have  been  a  real  crux  interpretum* 
It  would  weary  the  patience  of  writer  and  reader,  to  detail  one 
half  of  the  speculations  upon  them.  He  who  wishes  to  see  these 
drawn  out  somewhat  at  length,  may  consult  Rosenmiiller  on 
the  passage.  I  shall  notice  but  one  interpretation,  besides  those 
which  I  think  may  be  tolerably  well  supported.  This  is  an  an- 
cient one,  and  has  been  adopted  by  many  modern  critics.  My 
goodness^  extendeih  not  to  thee.  So  in  effect  the  Seventy  ^ 
or»  tmv  aya&wv  fiov  ov  XQsiav  tx^Q,  which  Eusebius,  Augus- 
tine, and  Jerome  (in  Breviaro  in  Psalmos)  have  followed.    The 
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meanbr  of  thb  is  explained  to  be,  either  that  God  stands  in  no 
need  of  our  services,  or  that  our  happiness  is  bestowed  by  him 
without  any  merit  on  our  part,  which  lays  him  under  obligation } 
all  of  which  is  sufficiently  foreign  to  the  connexion  of  the  piece, 
and  the  design  of  the  writer.  Jerome  has  even  ventured  to  sug- 
gest, that  the  incarnatbn,  passion,  resurrection,  etc.  of  Christ 
may  be  meant  by  "^nniD ;  all  which  were  designed  for  the  church, 
b'^diip^) ,  and  not  for  God  the  Father. 

It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  this,  that  it  is  out  of  place. 
The  speaker  is  expressing  his  entire  subjection  and  devotedness 
to  God.  A  clause  on  merit,  or  rather  want  of  merit,  in  respect 
to  good  works,  interrupts  the  whole  course  of  thought. 

Most  commentators,  therefore,  have  inclined  to  interpret 
"^ralD  as  having  respect  to  the  goodness  or  happiness  bestowed 
on  the  speaker ;  not  of  the  good  conduct  or  deeds  which  he  has 
exhibited. 

Passing  by  various  expositions  of  the  phrase,  where  "^n^iD 
b  thus  passively  understood,  I  propose  only  those  of  them 
Vfhkh  seem  to  me  capable  of  being  supported.  The  first  is 
suggested  by  the  version  of  Symmacnus,  aya^ov  fAOk  ovx  ifniv 
avsv  aov,  thave  no  happiness  without  thee.  So  Jerome  in  his 
version.  Bene  mihi  non  est  sine  te.  So  the  Chaldee  mterpreter, 
IftQ  ^)  M^*^'*nJ9  Mb  "^n^^Cj,  my  happiness  is  not  given  excqpt  by 
thee  ;  and  to  the  same  purpose,  the  Syriac.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose also,  Schnurrer,  Rosenmiiller,  DeWette,  Gesenius,  Winer, 
and  others;  mea  felidias  nil  sine  te,  or  nihil  auidquam  prae- 
ter  te,  my  happiness  is  nothing  without  thee,  or  oesiaes  thee. 

In  support  of  this  rendering,  instances  are  produced  in  which 
i9  means  praeter^  besides,  i.  e.  beyond,  over,  or  (exacdy  as  we 
say  in  English)  over  and  above.  Tlie  instances  direcdy  in 
point  for  this  signification,  are  Gen.  31:  50.  Deut.  19:  9.  But 
other  cases  may  be  produced,  in  which  b^  means  over  and 
above  in  the  sense  of  more  than,  e.  g.  Gen.  48: 32.  Deut  28: 1. 
Ecc.  1:  16.  Job  23:2  ;  exacdy  as  the  Greek  vnig  and  naga 
with  the  accusative.  So  also  b;  is  employed,  in  denoting  the 
idea  of  accession  or  adjunction  ;  e.  g.  ^'  I  fear  lest  he  (£sau) 
....  will  smite  ti*«3s  '^v  Dfit;  the  mother  with  the  children,  or  the 
mother  besides  the  children,  i.  e.  both  mother  and  children, 
Gen.  32:  12.  See  the  like  usage  in  Ex.  35:  22.  Judg.  15:  8. 
Ezek.  16:  37.  Amos  3:  15.  In  all  these  cases,  b9  signifies 
accession,  i.  e.  something  over  and  above,  more  than,  besides^ 
the  thing  first  mentioned. 
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We  come,  then,  virtuaUjr  to  ^  meaniog  Sinv  aov,  ai  ghreo 
by  Symmachus,  for  ^^:;,  and  rendar  the  whole  phrase  thm,. 
^y  happineu  i$  nothing  without  thu^  L  e.  ^  Thou  art  the  su- 
preme source  of  all  my  good/  or  ^  All  my  happiaess  is  coaiparfr* 
tively  nothing  without  thee.' 

These  words,  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  would  certainlv  be  very 
appropriate.  Who  ever  trusted  in  God  as  he  did  ?  who  ever 
loved  Crod,  and  rejoiced  in  him,  to  such  a  degree?  Who  diea 
could  ever  so  appropriately  say,  <  God  is  aiy  chief  or  supreme 
delight?' 

But  although  I  can  easily  acquiesce  in  such  a  version,  espe- 
cially as  the  sense  is  good  and  congruous,  still  another  traoalfr* 
tion  seems  to  me  altogether  possible,  which  I  haive  seea  in  no 
eritic,  ancient  or  modem.  One  may  divide  the  Hebrew  text 
ao  as  ^  translate  thus ;  and  in  perfect  accordance,  too,  with  the 
accents  as  they  now  stand : 

Thou  hast  said  to  Jehovah,  the  Lord  art  thou, 
Source  of  my  joy  !  there  is  none  above  thee. 

That  is,  there  is  no  Lord  above  or  besides  thee,  and  no  source 
of  happiness  above  or  besides  thee ;  thus  making  '^'^\v  bg  re- 
late to  Doth  of  the  preceding  clauses,  Instead  of  making  It  relate 
only  to  the  latter.  In  regard  to  the  sense  here  given  to  ^naiD, 
Ae  reader  has  only  to  compare  Ps.  18:  3  (2)  "The  Lord  is 
my  rock,  my  fortress  ....  my  strength,  ray  buckler  ...  my  high 
tower."  So  Ps.  27:  1  "The  Lord  is  ray  light ...  the  streng&i 
of  my  life,**  etc.  He  may  also  compare  the  declaration  of  the 
Saviour,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  John  14:  6 ; 
which  plainly  means,  *  1  am  he  who  points  out  the  way,  the 
teacher  of  truA,  the  author  of  life.'  So  ''naStD,  author  of  mtf 
joy  or  happiness. 

The  meaning  thus  given,  is,  *  Jehovah  is  supreme  Lord,  and 
the  chief  source  of  all  my  happiness.  There  is  none  above 
him ;  I  acknowledge  none  to  compare  with  him ;'  a  sentiment 
V^hich  accords  well  with  the  sequel  in  v.  4,  where  the  speaker 
disclaims  all  subjection  to  false  gods,  and  expresses  his  thorough 
detestation  of  them.  It  accords,  also,  with  vs.  5,  6  seq.  so 
that  one  may  almost  say,  that  v.  2  contains  the  text  or  thetne, 
of  which  the  rest  of  the  Psalm  is  only  an  illustration  or  enlarge- 
ment. I  do  not  observe  that  any  of  the  critics  have  noted  this 
internal  arrangement  of  the  composition. 

Verse  3.  ta^^npb,  either  to  the  saints j  roTg  dyloigy  or  as  to 
the  saints.    In  the  latter  case,  &^;$inj^b  would  be  regarded  and 
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rendered  as  in  die  ncimitiatire  absolute,  or  as  equ(?alent  to  tbat ; 
or,  if  one  should  prefer  it,  as  equivalent  to  an  accusative  used 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  accusative  preceded  by  icatcf. 
As  I  prefer  the  latter  of  the  two  versions,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
illustrate  and  support  it,  before  I  proceed  to  exhibk  other  view» 
respecting  the  word  in  question. 

It  is  a  well  known  iact,  in  Hebrew  grammar,  that  cases  occor 
in  the  Old  Testament,  in  idiich  i^  the  usCial  sign  of  the  dative 
case,  or  of  die  genitive,  sometim^es  stands  before  the  nomina'^ 
tive;  e.  g.  1  Chron.  3:  2  biboaisb  ni'^n,  the  i/drd  (was) 
Jlhioiom ;  comp.  2  Sam.  3:  3,  wtiere  the  same  phrase  occurs 
without  the  b  before  the  noun  Absafom.  See  the  like  case^ 
«lso,  in  1  Chron.  7:  1.  24:  20—23  several  times. 

A  case  exacdy  in  point  for  our  purpose,  is  Is.  32: 1  ^<  BehoM 


Gesenius  (^'Lehrgeb.  ^177.  Anm.  1.)  and  by  Schnurrer  (C!oram. 
in  Ps.  XVI.)  is  by  no  means  one  of  necessity.  These  critics  and 
others  render  diis  passage  thus  :  For  a  living  dog  is  better  than 
a  dead  lion.  This  is  ad  sentum^  no  doubt ;  but  it  may  be  ren- 
dered b  another  way,  without  making  an  anomaly  in  grammar, 
viz.  for  there  is  more  happiness  to  a  litnn^  dog  than  a  dead  lih 
on  ;  or  ad  Itteram,  to  a  hving  dog  there  is  good  in  comparisoii 
with  a  dead  lion. 

But  omittbg  this,  there  is  enough  in  the  cases  already  cited, 
to  shew  tbat  b  does  sometimes  stand  before  a  nominative  case ; 
and  of  course  it  may  stand,  and  pobably  does  here  stand)  before 
die  nominative  case  absolute.  The  whole  phrase,  then,  may  be 
thus  rendered :  As  to  the  saints  who  are  in  the  land. 

5T31  T")*5^  *^^^,>  ^^  ^^  *"  '*^  ^^^  f  f^*"  ^'S'l  •  •  •  "^^^  means 
toho  are ;  see  Heb.'  Or.  ^  469.  Xy^  means  here,  as  elsewhere 
very  often,  the  laiid  of  Palestine^  the^promised  landj  if  tak^  in 
its  confined  and  literal  sense ;  but  understood  with  more  latitude, 
it  means  on  earth,  b  distinction  from  in  heaven  or  in  the  world 
above.  That  this  latter  sense  is  the  probable  one,  would  seem  not 
unnatural ;  fi'np^tp)  would  of  itself  most  naturally  denote  the  an-- 
gdSf  the  holy  ones  in  the  presence  of  God ;  but  V*)Ka  ti^^'ip 
means,  of  course,  holy  ones  on  earth,  u  e.  the  saints  in  this  lower 
workl. 

'^y^^'l  9  ^^  ^  excellent^  I  e.  y}«n  •'I'^Hi  ,or  y '^«a  •"i"»^Ni» 
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supplying  \y\  from  the  preceding  9xl%os ;  as  io  a  vast  number 
of  cases,  words  are  thus  mentally  carried  forward  in  poetry* 
All  IS  facile,  with  this  construction.  But  even  without  this, 
cases  can  be  produced,  where  the  form  of  the  ttatui  comtrueiiiM 
exists,  without  any  word*  in  the  text  which  can  regularly  make 
it.  The  truth  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  construct  state  has  been 
considered  by  grammarians,  as  too  exclusively  connected  with  a 
following  genitive.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  it.  It  denotes  not  merely  such  a  case,  but  in  general, 
an  intimate  connexion  with  what  follows.  That  this  b  the.  es- 
sence of  a  status  constructus,  seems  clear  from  the  fact,  that  a 
great  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  employed,  have  no  genitive 
after  them,  but  admit  pronouns,  prepositions,  and  even  verbs  af- 
ter them,  provided  there  is  an  mtimate  connexion  between  them 
and  the  previous  noun  in  such  a  state. 

As  this  is  a  principle  of  great  importance  to  the  student,  in  or- 
der to  liberate  him  irom  apparent  grammatical  difficulties,  I  will 
illustrate  it  as  briefly  as  possible.  The  Hebrew  could  say,  nhtttp 
•^•ntjja,  joy  in  harvest^  Is.  9:  3  j  ti«i  A  ''^nk,  lovers  to  slumber^ 
Is.  '66:  10;  -iia  '^JSN  b^  '•'ini'',  descenders  to  the  stones  of  the 
pit^  Is.  14: 9 ;  "^nit  ''h")^'? ,  servers  ofme^  Is.  8:  6  ;  ^ngtt  ^T'bK , 
a  God  near  by^  Jer.  23:'2*3 ;  ^y^  r?  ^^ ,  the  goers  by  the  tsay, 
Judg.  5:  10 ;  all  with  prepositions  following  a  construct  state, 
but  which  cannot  be  duly  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  any  English 
translation.  So  before  the  relative  ^^fi{ ,  as  ^i|?M  b^pja ,  Num. 
4:  24 ;  and  even  before  the  copulative  1  where  a  very  intimate 
connexion  is  designed  to  be  expressed, 'as  njni  nn^ti,  Is.  33: 
6.  So  before  adjectives,  specially  nh»  ,  as  nhet  •jintft ,  2  Ki 
12:  10.  All  these  illustrate  the  assertion  made^above,  that  the 
construct  form  is  not  confined  to  cases,  where  a  noun  in  the 
genitive  follows. 

But  the  principle  extends  still  further.  The  construct  state 
may  be  followed  even  by  verbs  or  parts  of  sentences,  when  the 
sense  of  these  is  equivalent  to  the  genitive  of  a  noun  of  the 
like  meaning.  E.  g.  1  Sam.  25: 15  QP«!<  «i5D^nnrt  "^^^  b^^aU  the 
days  of  our  walking  with  them,  where*  ''5';  is  in  the  con- 
struct Defore  the  verb  which  follows.  So  Job  18  :  21  tJiptt 
^«  ^X  »if  if^  place  of  him  who  knows  not  God;  Is.  29 :  1 
nin  n:h  n^npj ,  the  city  of  David*s  dweUingj  or  where  David 
dwelt;  Lev.  14:  46.  Is.  30:  29.  Hos.  1:  2.  The  same  is  the 
case,  doubdess,  in  Ex.  6:  28.  Lev.  7:  35.  Num.  3:  I.  Zech. 
8:  9.  Jer.  36:  2 ;  although  as  tai*^  is  the  noun  which  precedes 
the  verbs,  there  is  no  visible  sign  of  regimen. 
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In  aocordance  widi  this  principle,  which  so  fiur  as  I  know 
has  nefer  been  folly  developed,  Ewald  proposes  (^Grramni.  p. 
577)  to  render  Ps.  16:  3,  the  excellent  ofaU  my  delight.  None 
of  tne  above  cases,  however,  go  to  such  an  extent ;  and  the 
rendering  is  somewhat  repulsive.  On  the  whole,  I  very  much 
prefer  the  solution  by  ellipsis,  which  supposes  that  V"}^^  is 
implied. 

But  even  if  this  be  r^ected,  that  the  construct  form  is  some- 
times used,  where  the  a&solute  is  required,  seems  to  be  proved 
bv  such  cases  as  2  K.  9: 17  ne)S  "^SM  mro,  a  muUUude  I  see; 
rs.  74: 19  "  Give  not  the  soul  of  thy  turtle-dove  n^hi ,  to  the 
mid  heastA  If  these  are  truly  construct  forms,  ancl  not  the 
fem«  form  b  n^,. which  though  very  uncommon  yet  does  occur, 
(Gramm.  ^319.  note  1.)  then  they  are  examples  directly  to 
our  purpose.  And  if  they  are  to  be  solved  by  ellipsis,  i.  e. 
by  supposing  ta^JM  to  be  implied  after  the  first  and  nn^  or 
V^l^n  after  the  second  example,  still  they  are  directly  in  point. 

We  come  then  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  may  translate  with- 
out any  change  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  render  the  whole  verse 
thus :  As  to  the  sairUs  in  the  earthy  even  the  excellent  (of  the 
earth),  aU  my  delight  is  in  them.  The  1  before  •»!'»?.«[  I  take 
to  be  a  1  explicativtim  tfd  affirmans,  like  the  Latin  tmo,  tmmo, 
and  the  Greek  nut. 

We  deduce  from  the  verse  thus  explained,  the  sentiment,  that 
the  speaker  took  great  pleasure  in,  or  cherished  a  high  regard 
for,  the  saints  in  the  land  or  on  earth.  And  who  could  ever  say 
this  with  as  much  truth,  as  he  who  <  laid  down  his  own  life  for 
them,  who  died  that  they  might  live,  who  bought  them  with  hb 
own  preck>us  blood  ? ' 

The  sentiment  of  vs.  2,  3  seems  then  to  be,  that  the  Messiah 
loved  God  as  the  supreme  object  of  adoration  and  source  of  all 
good,  and  loved  those  who  are  redeemed  1^  his  obedience  and 
suflbrines.  And  did  he  not  love  them  ?  Yea,  was  it  not  *  with 
an  everlasting  love,  an  affection  stronger  than  death,  which  many 
waters  could  not  quench,  nor  floods  drown  ?  * 

Were  I  to  recount  the  conjectural  expositions  which  have 
been  made  of  v.  3,  it  would  occupy  much  time  and  patience. 
The  great  difficulty  of  the  verse,  from  the  uncommon  and 
anomalous  constructions  in  it,  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by 
evwy  one,  who  has  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew. 
This  difficidty  has  occasioned  almost  endless  conjecture,  and  a 
multitude  of  proposed  alterations  of  the  text  itself.  All  I  can 
13 
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do,  in  respect  to  these,  is  merely  to  present  a  few  of  them  to 
the  reader ;  leaving  him,  if  he  prefers  them  to  an  explanatioD 
of  the  text  as  it  stands,  to  choose  for  himself. 

1.  My  goodness  eztendeth  not  to  thee  (to  God),  but  to  the 
saints,  who  can  be  profited  by  it,  etc.   So  J.  Kirachi  and  others. 

2.  Say  to  the  Lord,  my  Lord  art  thou ;  and  to  the  saints,  all 
my  delight  are  ye.     D.  Kimchi. 

3.  The  good  which  thou  bestowest,  thou  art  not  under  any 
obligation  to  bestow  on  me,  but  thou  givest  it  on  account  of  the 
saints,  who  lie  buried  in  the  earth,  etc.    Jarchi. 

4.  Thou  art  my  happbess ;  there  is  nothing  superior  to  thee, 
for  the  saints  who  are  m  the  land,  etc.    Teller. 

5.  To  the  saints  who  are  in  his  land,  he  hath  made  wonder- 
ful all  his  pleasure  in  them.  So  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate,  making 
a  verb  out  of  ''1'^«,  i.  e.  either  '^'n^q  according  to  Fcrran- 
dus ;  or  ^*nV(n%3  accordmg  to  Michaelis,  who  translates,  In  hii 
saintSy  who  are  buried  in  the  earth,  he  shews  his  miraculous 
deeds,  Tviz.  by  raising  them  from  the  dead,)  for  he  greatly  de- 
lights tn  them ;  or  ^^M2  according  to  Kohler,  who  renders, 
In  his  saints,  who  are  in  his  land,  Jehovah  Hath  shewed  miror 
des;  aU  his  delight  is  in  them, 

6.  In  the  saints,  who  lie  biiried  in  the  earth,  how  magnificent 
does  he  (Jehovah)  exhibit  himself  (ri'^N;  n»),  for  he  delights 
in  them.    Dr  Knapp. 

7.  I  call  the  saints  happy  who  are  in  the  land  ;  yea,  I  dwell 
with  them  (^•'i«  from  ^'^'^)$  and  I  delight  in  them.  Doederlein. 

These  are  only  a  part  oi  the  syha  critica,  which  has  grown 
up  fi-om  the  verse  before  us.  Late  critics,  Schnurrer,  Rosen- 
miHler,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  others,  agree  for  substance  m 
the  version  which  I  have  given  above,  and  consent  to  take  the 
text  as  it  stands,  instead  of  transforming  it  into  somethmg  which 
we  may  conjecture  it  ought  to  be.  I  would  that  all  who  meddle 
with  sacred  criticism,  might  imitate  their  caution  in  this  respect. 
Eichhom  long  ago  made  the  remark,  in  hb  ^Bibliothek,  that 
those  who  understand  Hebrew  the  least,  will  most  feel  the  need 
of  changing  the  Masoretic  text,  or  textus  receptus,  because  it 
presents  difficulties  which  they  cannot  solve ;  but  those  who  un- 
derstand it  well,  will  seldom  find  any  reason  to  depart  from  the 
reading  given  by  the  Masorites. 

A  bare  inspection  of  the  above  discrepancies  and  variations  of 
critics,  I  would  hope,  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  having 
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endeavoured  to  ^kistrate  and  confinn  the  verrion  I  hatre  given, 
and  the  exegesis  which  I  have  attached  to  it. 

Verse  4.  t3n^:uc;  ^3^1 9  ihey  shaU  multiply  their  torraws. 
My  reason  fi>r  this  version  (instead  of  idols)  isy  (1)  That  cnu^  b 
the  proper  word  for  idolsy  as  any  one  may  see  by  consulting 
1  Sam.  31:  9.  2  Sam.  5:  21.  Hos.  4:  17,  etc.  This  comes 
from  :iap,  and  has  a  Pilel  formatbn,  (i.  e.  belongs  to  Dec.  VIII. 
of  nounV)  as  one  would  naturally  suppose,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  n^^,  which  is  the  plural  of  the  fem.  Segholate  n:)a(9. 
(2)  The  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  me  in  this  way  preferable. 

I  observe,  however,  that  Gesenius,  and  after  him  Winer,  has 
ghren  to  M^axs;  the  sense  of  idols.  But  as  Ps.  16:  4  is  the  on- 
W  parage  to  which  they  have  appealed,  or  can  appeal,  in  con- 
firmation of  it,  I  cannot  accede  to  this  criticism,  it  is  a  safe  and 
good  rule,  that  a  new  sense  of  a  word  ought  never  to  be  intro- 
duced, when  it  is  unnecessary.  That  in  this  instance  there  is 
no  necessity,  I  appeal  to  the  judgement  of  the  reader.  Nay,  not 
only  does  this  appear  to  be  so,  but  that  even  a  better  meaning 
b  given  to  the  passage,  by  following  the  sense  which  M^^afS  has 
in  aU  other  cases.  Then  as  the  Hebrews  had  their  ts*^^^,  al« 
ways  and  only  appropriated  to  designate  idols^  there  is  no  good 
degree  of  probability  that  rA^}t9  was  used  in  like  manner. 

The  Cbaldee  Targum,  Symraachus,  Fischer,  and  others,  in 
like  manner  translate  n^l2^  idols ;  but  Aquila,  the  Seventy,  the 
Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethk>pjc  versions,  Ruperti, 
RosenmiiUer,  De  Wette,  and  most  modem  versions,  render  the 
word  sorrows* 

^yn  nn«|9  fwho)  have  hastened  another  way.  So  I  feel 
compelfed,  on  tne  whole,  to  render  this  Mocus  vexatissimus.' 
The  word  ntiif  is  often  used  to  designate  another  god,  i.  e.  an 
idol  or  false  god.  But  then,  in  such  cases,  the  word  b«t  or 
&*nri^«[  is  either  actually  written,  or  else  obviously  and  necessa* 
rily  implied  by  contrast,  as  in  Is.  42:  8.  48:  11.  Unmindfiil 
of  this  idiom,  many  critics  have  here  rendered  yrtf  another  gody 
i.  e.  an  idol  god.  So  Jarchi,  Michaelis,  and  others.  But  die 
Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Chaldee  Targum  read  it  -^^^J  (Aot 
Ihfij),  and  translate  it  nita  raSxtty  postea,  *in3  •[»,  i.  e.  af- 
terwards. Others,  as  Schnurrer,  point  the  word  thus,  *^mi 
(for  "iin^j),  and  translate  it  backwards.  To  this  last  rendering 
we  may  object,  that  die  Hebrews  used  ^10,*1^T,«0,  (not 
4*^9,^,)  before  *i^ntt,  when  they  meant  to  designate  revoh  from 
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MicmLh.    To  the  precediDg  ooe  U  may  be  objected,  tbtt  if  k 
make  any  sense,  it  is  at  least  very  difficult  to  see  what  it  is. 

We  come  back  then  to  r)hM,  leavmg  the  text  undianged,  and 
render  it  adverbialiy,  viz.  altorfum,  another  way,  a  diffarent  tooy* 
So  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette,  and  other  recent  critics. 

But  what  means  ^ypi  i  It  appears  no  where  else  in  Kal  in 
the  sense  of  hoitenin^.  It  is  found  twice  in  this  conjugatioo,  in 
the  sense  o(  giving  dowry,  or  rather,  gifnng  money  ofetpomeaU, 
or  paybg  the  price  of  a  wife,  viz.  in  Ex.  22:  15.  But  else- 
where the  forms  in  Piel  only  appear,  and  these  mean  to  haeien^ 
etc.  The  Chaldee  translator  app^rs  to  have  taken  the  verb 
here  in  the  sense  of  presenting  offerings*  But  as  the  word  is  us^ 
ed  in  the  sense  of  giving,  oafy  when  it  means  to  give  a  dowry* 
present,  so  this  rendering  cannot  be  degraded. 

We  come  then,  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  to  the  meaning  hasten; 
although  we  have  no  other  example  of  the  like  nature  m  Kal. 
But  the  kindred  languages  do  not  lead  us  here  to  a  difierent 
meaning ;  and  we  must  acauiesce  in  this,  as  Rosenmiiller,  Ge« 
seniuSy  De  Wette,  and  otners  have  done.  I  render  the  two 
words  ^^ra  ^hM,  then,  in  this  manner,  who  hasten  another 
way,  aliorsim.  The  meanmg  I  take  to  be,  ^  Who  leave  the 
true  God,  the  supreme  object  of  the  speaker's  worship  and  de^* 
light,  and  eagerly  seek  after  idols,  who  forsake  the  way  of 
truth  and  salvatbn,  and  go  in  another  way,  that  of  idol-worship 
and  of  destructbn.' 

b"^  tarjrgD;  IpdM  ^$,  I  will  not  pour  out  their  libations  of 
hlood.  Libations  of  wine  were  a  part  of  the  daily  offerings  made 
to  the  true  God,  Num.  15:  5,  7,  10.  But  libations  of  blood, 
frequendy  of  human  blood,  as  is  well  known,  were  and  still  are 
made  by  very  many  of  the  idolatrous  heathen.  The  speaker 
expresses  in  this  Psalm  his  horror  or  detestation,  with  respect  to 
oflterings  of  this  nature.  He  loathes  those  sacrifices  or  libations, 
which  the  worshippers  of  idob  regarded  as  the  most  efficacious. 
Others  understand  the  passage  figuratively,  in  thb  manner : 
<  I  wiU  not  present  offerings  to  idols ;  for  this  would  be  like  pre- 
senting blood  instead  of  wine,  for  a  libation  to  Jehovah.'  I  pre* 
fer  the  former  sense. 

It  has  been  fi'equently  remarked* by  conunentators,  that  the 
action  of  presenting  an  offering  to  God,  belongs  to  a  priest  only; 
and  conseqvoitly,  that  the  Messiah  is  here  speaking  of  himself 
as  a  priest.  But  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  this  reasonbg.  The 
people,  who  present  ofierbgs  or  libations  by  a  priest,  do  them- 
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eelves  present  them  in  the  most  important  sense*  So  here,  the 
speaker  may  be  expressing  the  ofiering  which  he  himself  is  un« 
willing  to  make ;  not  those  which  he  would  decline  to  make  for 
others*  In  other  words,  and  taking  off  the  costume,  the  Messi* 
ah  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  idql  and  false  worship* 

But  bow  can  this  be  ?  At  the  time  when  Jesus  made  hb  Ap- 
pearance, the  Jews  had  no  idol-worship*  They  had  abandoned 
idolatry  for  centuries* 

True ;  but  did  the  Messiah  come  only  to  reform  the  Jews  ? 
Were  three  miUkms  of  people  the  only  objects  of  his  pity,  among 
the  seFen  hundred  millions  then  living  ?  'Is  he  the  Saviour  of 
the  Jews  only  i  Is  he  not  also  the  Saviour  of  the  Gentiles  ? 
Yea,  of  the  Gentiles  also.' 

Why  may  he  not  then  be  represented  as  expressing  hb  ab« 
horrence  oi  idds  and  idol-worship  ?  Ruperti  himself  being  judge, 
this  might  well  be :  *^  Quid  enim,"  says  he,  *'  pio  Judaeo,  vel 
etiam  Messiae  magb  convenit,  quam  cukum  idolorum  danmare 
atque  detestari  ?"  p*  132. 

If  any  difficulty  remains,  the  subject  may  be  viewed  in  anotb* 
er  light  still.  The  Psalmist  undertakes  to  represent  to  the  men 
of  hb  time  a  suffering,  triumphing  Messiah,  who  also  b  "  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners."  Now  border  to 
make  hb  pfeture  striking  in  thb  last  respect,  he  must  present  him 
as  opposed  to  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  times.  And  what  were 
these  ?  Affinity  with  the  heathen  and  idol-worship*  But  the 
Messiah  would  abhor  all  conduct  of  this  nature,  nb  character 
would  be  wholly  the  opposite  of  that,  which  the  wicked  and 
apostatizing  of  that  day  sustained.  It  b  oottumtf,  then,  and  thb 
only,  whk^h  makes  any  difficulty  in  thb  case.  But  who  wiH 
refuse  to  aUow  a  writer  of  David's  time,  to  employ  the  costume 
of  the  day  ?  Surely  no  difficulty  can  be  made  here,  to  one  con* 
versant  with  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  every  where 
empky  the  drapery  of  the  times  then  present,  to  designate  the 
objects  of  future  and  distant  periods*  In  what  other  way  can 
men  write,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  their  contemporaries  ? 

'*ntip....b3^,  nortriU  I  take  theirnames  upon  myUps^ue. 
I  will  not  even  utter  their  names,  in  such  abhorrence  do  I  hold 
them*  The  suffix  in  tanistt)  may  refer  either  to  the  libations  of 
blood  mentbned  in  the  preceding  clause,  or  to  the  persons  who 
present  them.    The  latter  seems  to  be  the  most  congruous* 

Verse  6.  ^C)^  Di . . . .  rtlh^ ,  lit.  Jehanah  is  the  part  of  my  par' 
iian,  and  my  cupf  or  Jehovah  b  my  part  and  portk>n,  etc.    The 
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word  n^a  is  the  fern,  form  with  immutable  Qunets,  like  ri^23T , 
nnry,  i  ^'i^  9  ®^*  Hence  the  Qamets  is  not  changed  by  the  con- 
struct state,  in  which  the  word  here  stands.  The  sentiment  of 
the  passage  seems  plainly  to  be,  ^  Jehovah  is  the  author  of  all 
my  good.'  The  image  o\  good  is  represented  by  **pb^  ns^  and 
*>D43,  the  6rst  signifying  me  portion  of  goods  or  estate  which 
falls  to  one,  and  the  second,  the  supply  of  his  food  and  com* 
forts.  The  speaker  then  means,  ^Jehovah  is  my  portion,  m  dis^ 
tinction  from  the  worldly  inheritance  which  others  seek.' 

In  this  pomt  of  view,  the  **niit3  of  v.  2  gives  and  receives 
light  from  the  present  passage. 

'^^^ii  ?f'^ain  tXM ,  thou  iUMiaiMMt  my  lot^  i.  e.  thou  main- 
tainest  or  defendest  the  lot^  inheritance^  or  portion^  which  has 
fallen  to  me,  or  which  is  mine.  The  sense  is,  ^  Thou  dost  es- 
tablish, render  stable,  keep  in  safety,  preserve,  the  portion  or  in- 
heritance, which  thou  hast  given  me,  i.  e.  thou  art  mine,  and  ev- 
er will  be ;  I  have  an  unfailing  portbn.'  Ck>mp.  vs.  7,  8. 

As  to  ^QiM,  if  from  ^IJ,  it  may  be  an  irregular  participle 
of  the  present  tense,  like  V(in!^  for  V\^\\  et**X^»  for  M^i^Q ;  or  it 
may  be  the  2  pers.  masc.  fut.  Hiphil  from  ^^ ,  a  root  not  put 
down  in  our  lexicons,  but  one  altogether  probable,  and  having 
the  same  sense  as  ^n ;  or  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Arabic 

i^X^A ,  io  enlarge^  to  amplify.  Scbultens  adopts  this  last  sup- 
position.   I  prefer  the  former. 

Verse  6.  The  idea  o(  portion  or  inheritance  being  thus  intro- 
duced, the  image  'is  continued  ;  b^JD'^^aa  . . .  D'^b^h ,  my  heritage 
has  fallen  to  me  in  a  goodly  place.  *  The  word  ^:)t;  in  its  first 
sense  means  line^  then  measurir^'line^  by  which  land,  an  inher- 
itance, was  marked  out  or  apportioned.  Here  it  is  the  same  as 
p^ti  and  D^d  and  b'nin  above,  i.  e.  it  stands  (as  frequently)  for 
the  inheritance  or  possession  itsdfy  that  has  been  apportk>ned. 
The  word  ^bD3 ,  have  fallen,  I  take  to  refer  to  the  custom  of  di- 
vid'ing  heritages  by  lot ;  comp.  Josh.  17:  5.  Amos  7: 17. 

"^^^  . . .  P)fi$ ,  yeay  my  inheritance  is  pleasant  to  me,  or,  yea,  / 
have  a  delightful  inheritance ;  a  repetition  of  the  thought  in  the 
preceding  arixog.  The  word  nbha  is  another  example  of  the 
feminine  endinc  with  Qamets  immutable,  ti^o^  is  a  verb  in  the 
3  pers.  fem.  of  the  praeter  tense,  agreeing  wi'tli  n^tia . 

The  meaning  of  vs.  6,  7  is,  *  Jehovah  b  my  chief  good  ;  he 
has  made  this  good  a  sure  heritage  to  me  ;  it  is  like  a  heritage 
in  a  pleasant  place ;  it  is  delightful  to  me.' 
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Who  among  tbe  sons  of  men  could  ever  say  this,  with  as  much 
emphasb  and  truth  as  he,  who  ^  came  to  do  the  will  of  Grod, 
and  in  whose  heart  the  law  of  Jehovah  was  wrlttea?' 

But  if  vs.  5—7  be  lyiderstood  not  simply  of  God  himself,  as 
being  tbe  portion  and  ioy  of  the  Holy  Saviour,  but  also  of  all  else 
which  Grod  bestows,  (so  that  God  is  here  called  portion  and  lot 
as  the  author  of  these,)  then  we  have  a  more  widely  extended 
meaning  still  of  the  paragraph  in  question.  When  we  consider 
the  circumstances,  m  which  the  Saviour  is  represented  as  utter* 
bg  the  words  of  this  Psalm,  viz.  in  prospective  view  of  suffering, 
is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  his  mind  looked  beyond  the  sea-- 
son  of  distress  and  humiliation,  to  that  of  conseauent  happiness 
and  glorification  ?  We  know,  from  the  close  of  tnis  Psalm,  that 
such  was  the  case.  But  may  we  not  suppose,  that  the  dark  hours 
of  trembling  anticipation  were  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  that 
heritage,  which  was  to  be  won  by  his  struggle  ana  triumph  among 
the  sons  of  men — the  glork>us  heritage  of  redeemed  sinners  ? 
I  think  we  may.  ^'  For  the  joy  set  brfore  Aim,  he  endured  the. 
cross,  despising  the  shame."  What  was  this  joy  ?  His  own  re- 
surrection from  the  dead  and  glorification  in  heaven,  doubtless 
made  a  part  of  it.  But  was  this  all?  Was  this  what  most  deep- 
ly affected  the  heart  of  him,  who  left  a  throne  of  glory  to  suffer 
and  die  for  sinners  ?  It  would  seem  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  glorious  heritage  of  the  saints  then,  given  to  him  by 
God  the  Father,  his  portion  and  his  lot,  may  have  been  the  ob- 
jects of  contemplation  by  him,  when  in  the  state  represented  by 
this  Psalm ;  and  in  accordance  with  this,  I  have  considered  the 
tenor  of  the  Psalm  on  p.  66  above.  This  wiU  more  fully  still  ex- 
plain the  triumph  and  exuhation  of  the  Holy  Sufi^rer,  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Psalm. 

Verse  7.  What  now  is  the  consequence  of  having  such  a  de- 
lightful portion,  one  which  is  confirmed  or  made  sure  to  him  ? 
Mxyj .  . .  '?\'r2»^I unll  bless  Jehovah  who  careih  for  me.  So 
yy**  means  in  Psalm  32:  8,  and  so  the  participial  noun  from  it 
in  Is.  9:  5  ;  and  so  Gesenius  renders  it  here;  yy^j  consulere  a- 
licui^  fur  jemanden  sorgen. 

••n^'^b:?  ^t^^*!  ^^^'^\  Sl^i » y««i  by  night  my  reins  admonish  me, 
viz.  to  bless  or  praise  Jehovah.  In  this  simple  and  easy  way, 
suggested  by  Gresenius,  the  unnumbered  speculations  about  the 
passage  are  rendered  useless.  The  Hebrews  used  ni'^b3 ,  reins^ 
to  denote  the  interior  man,  the  part  which  meditates  or  thinks 
deeply  or  intensely'lti  retirement.    And  surely,  he  who  retired 
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from  the  wondermg  multitudes  that  surrounded  bun,  to  a  lonely 
mountain,  where  be  might  spend  the  night  in  prayer ;  be  who 
rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  thanked  his  Father,  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  for  the  spiritual  success  which  he  had  given  him ;  he 
who  was  to  have  a  spiritual  seed  more  numerous  than  the  stars 
of  heaven ;  he  may  well  be  supposed  to  say,  that  '  he  will  ever 
bless  the  Lord,  and  that  his  soul  admonisdies  him  to  do  80»  in 
the  secret  hour  of  meditation  by  night.' 

Another  turn  may  be  given  to  the  verse,  viz.  '  I  will  bless  Je- 
hovah, who  hath  instructed  or  counseUed  me,  viz.  to  choose  the 
goodly  heritage  which  I  have  chosen ;  my  impost  affections  and 
desires  warn  me  also  not  to  abandon  this  choice.'  So  Rosen- 
miiller  and  others ;  but  the  former  method  b  more  simple,  and 
more  congruous  with  the  context. 

Verse  8.  Txat}  . . .  "^n^l^  ^Iset  Jehovah  constantly  before  me; 
i.  e.  I  keep  bim  constantly  in  view ;  I  look  to  him  as  being  con- 
tinually presenti  and  ready  with  his  aid  to  protect  me.  &>  the 
sequel. 

talsfi)  •  •  •  "^^  1  because  he  is  at  my  right  hanij  I  am  not  mo9^ 
ed;  i.  e.  because  he  b  b  veiy  deed  always  present  as  my  help> 
er,  and  I  do  always  look  to  him  as  being  with  me,  or  being  my 
helper ;  therefore  I  am  not  agitated,  or  driven  hither  and  thither, 
by  any  perplexity  or  fearful  anticipation.  To  be  at  one^s  ruthi 
handf  is  to  be  present  with  bim  in  such  a  manner  as  most  effec- 
tually to  give  him  aid.  Thus  we  have  a  kind  of  proverbial  ex- 
pression in  English,  to  designate  an  auxiliary  on  whom  we 
1>lace  great  reliance :  ^  He  is  my  rtght-^nd  tnanJ  In  the 
ike  sense  does  the  Psalmist  employ  VQ'^Q  *  ^^  ^^^  ^^^4 
b  the  fut.  Niph.  of  wn . 

If  the  reader  finds  any  difficulty  m  attributing  such  expres- 
sions of  confidence  to  Jesus,  when  meditating  on  the  sufl»ring8 
and  death  which  awaited  him,  because  he  finds,  in  the  history 
given  by  the  evangelists,  that  Jesus  was  m  great  agony  at  tlie 

E respect  of  them,  when  he  prayed  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane ; 
e  has  only  to  call  to  mbd,  that  the  agony  of  the  garden  was 
a  part  of  the  consummation  of  Jesus'  sufiTerings, — a  part  of  the 
bitter  cup  itself  which  he  was  to  drink,  *  who  bore  our  sins,  and 
carried  our  sorrows ;  who  was  wounded  for  our  transgressionsf 
end  brubed  for  our  iniauities.'  But  it  was  not  always  thus  with 
the  Son  of  God.  Notnine  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  pre- 
vbus  to  thb  period,  he  had  looked  forward  to  his  sorrows,  with 
the  firmest  calmness,  and  the  most  unwavering  resolution*    And 
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why?  Because  *(}od  was  in  all  bis  thoughts,'  because  'he 
set  the  Lord  always  before  his  face,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
moved.'  *  For  the  joy  set  before  hina,'  he  could  look  with 
entire  calmness  on  the  agonies  of  the  cross,  and  all  the  shame 
with  which  that  would  be  accompanied.  He  did  so ;  for  he 
knew  that  although  the  powers  of  darkness  must  triumph  as  it 
were,  for  an  hour,  yet  that  he  himself  should  speedily  triumph 
over  death  and  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  and  rise  to 
eternal  blessedness,  majesty,  and  glory,  in  the  upper  world. 
How  is  it  possible  to  doubt,  that  he  who  knew  all  this,  could 
exult,  and  did  exult,  even  in  prospect  of  the  cross  ?  Such  an 
exultation  our  Psalm  expresses.  To  what  extent  David  saw  all 
this  in  his  own  mind,  when  he  wrote  it,  I  do  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine ;  but  that  the  Spirit  of  Go(f  who  moved  and  aided  the  . 
sacred  writer,  clearly  saw  and  knew  it  all,  who  can  reasonably 
venture  to  call  in  question  ? 

Accordingly,  we  need  not  deem  it  strange,  that  the  sequel  of 
the  Psalrti  presents  us  with  a  theme  of  joyful  anticipation. 
Jesus  in  view  of  his  sufferings,  is  represented  in  die  first  verse 
as  exclaiming  :  "  Preserve  me,  O  God,  for  to  thee  do  I  betake 
myself  for  refuge ! "  But  the  agitation  of  the  '  man  of  sor- 
rows '  is  calmed,  in  reflecting  on  what  (rod  has  done  for  him, 
and  what. he  has  promised  to  do.  Before  his  mediation  is  at  an 
end,  his  heart  even  exults  in  the  prospect  of  the  future. 

Verse  9.  "^zb  ng;j  15b ,  therefore  my  heart  rejoices  ;  i.  e.  I  re- 
joice. The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  employ  every  distin- 
guished part  of  the  external  or  internal  man,  as  a  representative  of 
the  whole  person,  or  as  the  pronoun  /,  myself j  etc.  So  we  often 
do  in  English,  without  being  sensible  of  it ;  e.  g.  every  soul 
present  perished ;  the  vessel  had  forty  hands ;  wise  heads  do 
not  think  so ;  hearts  of  steel  will  not  flinch,  etc.  see  Heb.  Or. 
%  476.  2.  i^he  sentiment  of  the  passage  is :  •  Because  God 
will  always  be  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble,  I  am 
not  agitated  at  the  prospect  of  it ;  and  considering  "  the  joy 
that  is  set  before  me,''  1  can  exult  in  the  prospect  of  the  future.' 

'''71^3  bjj3  ,  my  soul  exults.  Literally  liiS  means  honour^ 
famey  majesty,  splendour,  etc.  It  is  in  a  figurative  or  secondary 
way,  that  it  is  employed  by  the  Hebrew  poets  in  the  room  of 
•IJ!^} ;  but  this  latter  sense,  in  all  probability,  comes  from  ^5S  in 
the  sense  of  liver,  which  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the 
passions  and  affections,  as  well  as  the  heart ;  and  which,  there- 
fore, might  very  naturally  be  taken  by  them  as  the  representative 
13 
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of  the  person,  /,  nufielf,  etc.  The  idiom  would  be  the  same  to 
them,  that  heart  is  to  us  when  empbjred  io  the  like  way; 
although  to  us,  the  expression  seems  very  strange,  my  liter  ejp* 
ults.  But  physically  qt  literaUy  considered,  it  is  no  more  strange 
than  that  the  heart  exults ;  and  as  to  the  figurative  sense,  tUs 
depends  entirely  on  the  usus  loquendi.  In  the  view  of  the  He- 
brews, they  had  as  much  ground  to  make  the  liver  represent 
the  whole  man,  as  we  have  to  employ  the  heart  in  the  same 

office.  The  Arabians  also  use  the  word  Ou^ss  for  liver.    For 

the  sense  l^M ,  as  given  above,  compare  Gen.  49:  6.  Ps. 
67:  9.  108:  2. 

htaa^  . .  .  Ilfij ,  yea,  my  flesh  shall  repose  in  confidence ;  i.  e. 
my  body  will  1  commit  to  the  grave  with  confident  expectation 
as  to  the  future,  viz.  expectation  that  thou  will  not  sufier  it  to  re- 
main and  dissolve  there  ;  as  the  sequel  expresses. 

So  Peter  and  Paul  interpret  this  passage,  as  we  have  already 
seen ;  and  so  all  commentators,  who  fully  acknowledge  their 
authority  in  matters  of  interpretation.  But  let  us  hear  the  other 
side.  Kuperti  says,  *  Mv  body  shall  sleep  securely  by  night, 
and  no  evil  befall  me.'  Kimchi,  and  after  him  Rosenmiiller, 
De  Wette,  Gesenius,  and  others  :  *  While  I  live,  I  shall  live  se- 
curely, relying  on  thine  aid;  for  thou  wilt  defend  me  from 
every  evil.' 

That  the  words  are  in  themselves  susceptible  of  such  an  inter- 

fretation,  no  one  well  versed  in  the  idiom  of  the  books  of 
^salms.  Proverbs,  and  Job,  will  undertake  to  deny.  That  they 
are  capable  of  the  interpretation  which  Peter  and  Paul  give 
them,  is  equally  plain  and  certain.  The  verb  ^Jti  means,  io  lie 
doion  io  rest,  to  encamp  for  the  sake  of  rest,  io  rest,  to  dwell 
with  or  in,  etc.  Now  as  no  ^/ccusative  case  is  supplied  in  our 
text,  who  shall  decide  whether  f  nij  must  be  added,  or  na|5 
sepulchre,  or  ni^iM  n'^a  place  or  house  of  the  grave  ?  The 
context  must  decide  this  point ;  and  what  does  the  next  verse  say  ? 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  to  b^4t»,  i.  e.  the  grave,  thou  wUt  not 
suffer  me  to  corrupt  or  consume  there.^  Why  should  we  doubt, 
then,  that  the  writer  has  m  view  a  *  resting  of  his  flesh  in  die 
grave,'  in  this  case,  as  the  aposdes  understood  him  to  have  ? 

Verse  10.  bwUJb  . . .  "^^for  thou  unit  not  leave  me  to  the 
grave,  or  thou  will  not  abandon  or  eive  me  over  to  the  grave  ; 
viz.  thou  will  not  sufler  the  grave,  or^nitl) ,  to  have  power  over 
me,  '  '    ■' 
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For  the  meaning  of  die  word  h*ax9i ,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
10  the  ^^  Ex^etioal  Dissertations  "  which  I  have  recently  pub- 
lished, on  this  and  other  kindred  words.  Peter  and  Paul  both 
understood  b^MV  of  the  grave  or  r^ion  of  the  dead.  And  so 
the  fdlowing  atixog  leads  us  almost  necessarily  to  explain  it. 
That  the  world  df  misery,  /idpvUj  is  here  meant,  there  is  no  good 
ground  to  suppose.  At  any  rate,  philology  cannot  make  this 
out ;  and  whether  you  construe  the  jpassage  of  David  or  of 
Christ,  it  would  be  veiy  difficult  for  theology  to  maintain  such 
a  position.  The  soul  of  neither  went  to  ^avpa,  neither  expect- 
ed to  go  there.  ^  To  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,' 
intimates  something  very  difierent  from  this,  in  the  case  of  the 
Messiah. 

As  to  '^ti ,  it  is  the  usual  Hebrew  periphrasis  of  me,  my* 
sdfi  etc.  according  to  the  idiom  just  explained  in  commenting 
on  the  preceding  verse.  That  the  Hebrews  used  this  word  to 
denote  sotd  in  distinction  from  bodvy  the  immortal  in  distinction 
from  the  mortal  part,  remains  to  be  shewn.  That  they  some-* 
times  designate  the  animus  of  man  by  it,  I  feel  no  disposition  to 
doubt. 

Our  translation.  Thou  unit  not  leave  my  soul  in  hdl^  in  two 
respects  varies  from  the  Hebrew  original.  Soul,  as  here  em* 
ployed,  naturally  misleads  the  mere  English  reader,  who  takes  it 
ror  the  immortal  part.  In  this  way,  the  Romish  church  has 
made  out  the  descent  of  Christ's  soul  into  hell,  in  order  to  de- 
liver souls  ftom  purgatory ;  a  doctrine  which,  if  it  has  any 
foundation,  surely  has  none  in  this  passage.  Then  to  render 
Vmkq\  ,  m  hell,  does  not  seem  to  be  accurate ;  for  although  b 
sometimes  may  be  rendered  tn,  as  HQljb  in  confidence,  'i^b  in 
syforationi  yet  before  a  noun  oijiaee  it  does  not  signify  in, 
but  at,  as  nn|;b  at  the  door,  etc.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  the  \  belongs  to  the  verb  iir^ ,  and  b  ^]^  means  to 
S've  over  to,  to  abandon  to,  to  give  up  or  have  to ;  see  Heb. 
r.  §  506.  The  word  b^fiWJ  is  here  personified,  or  represented 
as  a  rapacious  monster  ready  to  destroy ;  comp.  Is.  5:  14. 

The  simple  meaning,  then,  of  the  passage  before  us  is  : 
'  Thou  will  not  give  me  over  to  the  power  of  death,  nor  aban- 
don me  to  the  region  of  the  dead.'  So  the  next  clause  indi- 
cates. 

nrxp  •  •  •  •  )ty)  M*b,  thou  wilt  not  permit  thy  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption.  In  this  sense  did  Peter  and  Paul  understand  this 
atlxo9>    But  RosenroiiUer  derives  r\lrm  from  hw,  to  sink  down, 
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and  renders  it  foveam^  pitj  diteh^  grave.  The  whole  passage 
he  renders  thus :  "  Non  permittes  ut  pius  tuus  cultor  sepulchro 
committatur."  So  for  substance,  Ruperti,  Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
and  others.  But  although  it  is  true,  that  the  form  nho^may  be 
derived  from  ^?rD ,  like  nn;  from  ma ,  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that 
it  may  be  derived,  as  a  regular  guttural  Segholate,  from  rthv ,  to 
eorruvtj  to  destroy.  So  Gesenius  himself  admits  m  his  lexicon  ; 
and  ne  gives  to  ntip ,  as  coming  from  Dh^ ,  the  sense  of  cor- 
ruptioHy  destructionj  Verderhniss.  We  may  be  permitted  then 
to  follow  Peter  and  Paul,  as  philology  allows  us  to  do. 

To  see  corruption^  is  to  experience  it,  to  be  made  a  partaker 
of  it.  So  to  see  deaths  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  see  goody 
etc.  are  familiarly  used,  and  in  a  way  that  entirely  corresponds 
with  the  nni»  ni«nb  of  our  text. 

But  what  means  VT^^i  ^  ^  ^®  margin,  we  have  a  Masoretic 
note,  "^  *i''ri'» ,  i.  e.  x  oiA  superfluous.  Accordingly,  the  vowel 
points  are  adapted  to  'p'^Dn  the  singular,  and  not  to  ^'^n'^Dn  the 
plural  form,  which  stands  in  the  Kethibh  or  text. 

With  the  Qeri  or  marginal  reading,  to  which  the  vowel  points 
are  adapted,  i.  e.  the  singular  number,  agree  Peter,  Paul,  and 
the  Seventy,  all  of  whom  have  top  oaiop  aov,  the  Chaldee,  Syr- 
iac,  Vul^te,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Jerome,  Talmud  of  Babylon,  the 
ancient  Kabbins,  (see  Kennicott,  Diss.  II.  pp.  108.  563.)  also 
156  Codd.  of  Kennicott  and  85  of  De  Rossi,  and  44  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Seldom  is  a  reading  as  well  vouched  for 
by  external  witnesses,  which  stands  unquestioned  in  the  text.  And 
in  addition  to  all  this,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  the  tenor  of  the 
whole  Psalm  seems  plainly  to  demand  ^"i^DH  and  not  ^'^*7'^Dh. 

But  after  all,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  ^tange,  Bruns,  Fischer, 
De  Wette,  and  others,  have  declared  for  the  Kethibh,  VT^H » 
principally  on  the  ground,  that  the  more  difficult  reading  is  to  be 
preferred.  This  indeed,  in  a  case  caeteris  paribus,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  correct  rule  ;  but  if  a  more  difficult  reading  has 
great  weight  of  versions,  manuscripts,  and  internal  connexion 
and  probability  against  it,  it  would  be  stretching  the  rule  very 
far,  to  extend  it  to  such  a  case.  In  fact,  one  might,  in  this  way, 
prove  that  a  reading  which  makes  no  sense,  or  an  incongruous 
one,  is  preferable  to  a  reading  which  makes  a  good  and  congru- 
ous sense ;  which  seems  to  be  proving  quite  too  much. 

The  Masoretic  reading,  in  the  case  before  us,  is  ^']'^on  ,  as 
the  vowel  points  themselves,  and  the  note  in  the  margin  fully 
prove.     How  then  can  any  one  indulge,  as  some  have  done,  in 
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violent  declainatioa  asainst  the  Jews,  for  having  corrupted  the  text 
here?  The  ancfent  Jews  did  it  not.  Modern  Rabbins,  indeed, 
have  laid  hold  of  the  plural  form  of  the  word  here,  in  order  to 
shew  that  the  Psalmist  is  speaking  of  aU  the  righteous  or  saintg; 
and  therefore  that  Peter  and  Paul  have  mistaken  his  words, 
when  they  applied  them  solely  to  Christ.  Rabbi  Ben  Chaim 
was  the  first  ^rbojnMMed  the  plural  reading  ']n'^Dn ,  hi  his 
Rabbinical  Bible  (Venet.  1520),  ail  jM^ceding  editk>ns  having 
omitted  the  Yodh  which  is  the  index  pluralitaiis.  Fischer, 
whom  Rosenraiiller  quotes  at  length,  and  with  great  approbation, 
ui*ges  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  adequate  reason  for  introducing 
this  Yodh,  unless  the  ancient  manuscripts  had  read  thus.  *And 
this  b  the  sum  of  all  his  argument  respecting  it.  But  whether 
a  speculative  reason  of  this  nature  is  to  weigh  agabst  the  testi- 
mony of  the  New  Testament,  of  every  ancient  version,  of  the 
Masora,  of  all  the  older  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  editk>ns,  and 
against  the  internal  necessity  of  the  passage,  is  indeed  a  serkxis 
question  in  criticism. 

In  other  cases  of  the  like  nature,  such  critics  as  Gesenius, 
RosenmiiUer,  and  De  Wette,  do  not  hesitate  to  receive  the  Ma- 
soretic  marginal  reading  or  Qen',  instead  of  the  Kethihh  or  read- 
ing of  the  text,  because  it  makes  a  more  facile  sense ;  e.  g.  Is. 
9:  2  '  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  ikon  hast  increated  Ut 
yoy,'  nnai&S^  ^^Vl  ^^*  Literally  translated,  as  the  text  stands, 
it  reads^  'Tkou  fuut  not  increased  Us  Joy.  But  here  Gesenius 
appeals  to  the  ancient  versions,  to  the  Qeri,  and  to  the  connexion 
of  the  passage,  in  order  to  justify  the  exchanging  of  bb  for  ^b , 
which  latter  he  adopts,  because  he  is  supported  by  these  vouch- 
ers. We  hear  nothing  here  about  the  more  difficult  and  im- 
probable reading  (itb),  in  preference  to  ^b.  How  is  all  this  to 
oe  accounted  for  ?  ^b  is  surely  not  so  well  supported,  or  so 
necessary  to  congruity,  in  Is.  9:  2,  as  XTP!^  is  in  Ps.  16:  10. 
But  alas  1  the  cases  are  very  different.  *  In  the  latter,  '^y^Oh 
would  help  to  support  apostolic  claims  to  correctness  of  kiter- 
pretation,  and  would  favour  the  reference  of  the  Psalm  to  the 
Messiah.  ^  Away  with  it  then  from  the  earth.'  *  The  more  diffi- 
cult reading  is  to  be  preferred,'  i.  e  one  which  will  not  thwart  the 
opposite  interpretatk>n.  But  in  Is.  9:  2,  there  is  nothing  de- 
pendent on  the  criticism,  which  can  favour  rationalism.  The  rigid 
rule  of  criticism,  then,  may  lie  by  undisturbed.  Tnily  if  tbe^e 
be  bigotry  among  those  interpreters  who  refer  the  Psalm  to 
Christ,  they  are  not  the  only  examples  of  it  among  the  sons  of 
men! 
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I  bare  only  to  add,  that  the  meaning  of  *t^ti  seems  pritnarily 
to  be  affectionate;  then,  in  reference  to  God,  it  designates  one 
who  is  affectionately  and  piously  devoted  to  him  or  to  his  ser* 
vice  ;  a  characteristic  which  belongs  by  way  of  eminence  to  the 
holy  Sariour*  I  have  retained  the  translation  thy  Holy  One^ 
TOP  SoMP  aovj  because  it  is  sufficiently  near  to  the  Hebrew, 
whioh  means  thy  pious  one,  and  our  ears  have  been  too  long  ac- 
customed to  it  to  dismiss  it,  unless  it  were  substantially  erro- 
neous. 

Verse  1 1 .  t3*^d  nifit  "^ay^Sn,  thou  UfUt  shew  me  the  path  of 
life.  Life,  in  Hebrew,  like  imn  in  the  New  Testament,  very  of- 
ten means  happiness.  The  meaning  of  the  present  phrase, 
then,  may  be :  *  Thou  wik  make  known  to  me  the  way  of  hap- 
piness, or  shew  roe  the  way  of  safety  and  joy ;  thou  wih  instruct 
me  as  to  the  best  method  of  being  happy.'  If  verses  10,  11  be 
tightly  divided,  this  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable  sense ; 
inasmucb  as  the  clause  under  ccHisideration  seems  to  stand  con- 
nected with  the  two  arlxot  that  follow,  and  to  contain  the  like 
matter.  But  if  it  be  viewed  as  a  summary  of  the  preceding 
verse,  (a  thing  which  often  happens  in  Hebrew  parallelism,) 
then  the  meaning  would  be :  *  Thou  wik  restore  me  to  life ;  or, 
thou  wilt  disclose  to  me  the  way  of  life,  after  I  have  been  laid 
in  the  grave.'  This  sense  Mk^haelis  and  others  adopt ;  but  the 
objection  seems  to  be,  the  probability  that  the  sense  of  this  clause 
has  a  special  relatk)n  to  the  matter  of  the  succeedmg  atixo$. 

^;»-ne$  n*inato  ]>5td,  fulness  of  joys  is  wkh  thee^  I  e.  in  thy 
presence,  or  thou  being  present,  there  is  the  highest  joy,  this  is 
the  cornpletion  of  joy,  supreme  delight.  ^'^3B*nfi|,  lit.  with  thy 
face.  But  Q'^SB  very  often  stands  for  person,  /,  thou,  he,  or  ix 
presence.  Our  English  version  well  renders  the  phrase.  In 
thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy. 

]3ut  where  is  this  presence?  In  the  temple,  says  Rupert! ; 
or  at  least,  in  living  piously  and  religiously,  the  good  man  en- 
joys this  presence.  This  is  in  itself  all  true ;  i.  e.  God  is  pre- 
sent with  the  good  man ;  he  was  present  in  his  temple ;  the  He- 
brew could  speak  of  seeking  hisyflcc  (ta"^.©) ;  and  of  enjoying 
his  presence,  in  either  respect.  But  could  fie  speak  of  no  high- 
er enjoyment  still  ?  Did  he  acknowledge  no  other  presence  ? 
Did  he  not  know  that  God  dwelt  in  h^ven,  and  that  his  presence 
was  there? 

*  Yes,  he  did,'  it  will  be  said  ;  *  but  then  he  had  no  expecta- 
tbn  of  seeing  God  there,  or  of  enjoying  his  presence  there.  At 
least  David  bad  no  idea  of  the  soul's  immortality.' 
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So  Rtipertiy  RosemmUler,  De  Wette,  and  others  cl  the  nine 
school.  X  ec  De  Wette  allows,  that  Ps.  17:  15,  /  ihaU  see  ikg 
face  in  rigkteaumeiti  cootains  a  clear  imimatioa  that  the  writer 
expected  eternal  felicity  in  beholdiDg  the  face  of  God  m  heaven : 
^'  Ofienbar  ist  von  dem  Anschauen  Gottes  in  der  ewigen  Sdigk^ 
die  Rede."  He  concludes,  therefive,  that  the  ioacription  to  this 
Psalm,  n^nb  Sil^sn ,  cannot  be  correct,  and  that  the  Psalm  must 
be  set  down  to  some  period  afiar  the  Babylonish  exile ;  because 
it  was  not  until  then,  that  the  Jews  had  any  hopes  of  future  ex* 
istsnce  and  happiness. 

Fortunate  people,  we  may  exclaim  then,  fortunate  indeed 
that  you  were  carried  away  to  a  distant  heathen  land,  and  a  sev* 
enty  years  exile !  For  there,  aoKNig  the  gross  idolaters  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris'  plains,  you  learaed  what  all  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  of  the  living  God  had  never  taught  you-- you 
learned  that  you  were  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  destined 
to  live  forever !  Happy  people,  who  came  to  such  instruction 
by  exile— instruction  more  important  than  all  which  they  had  ev<* 
er  before  received  !  But  seriously ;  are  we  then  to  believe,  that 
when  Paul  says,  (or  if  not  he,  at  least  a  writer  of  bis  age,  and 
one  of  hish  authority  in  the  church,)  that '  Abraham  looked  for 
a  city  whose  bnilder  and  maker  is  God  ;'  that  when  he  asserts 
that  the  ancient  patriarchs  ^  all  died  in  laitb,  having  seen  the 
promises  afar  ofif  and  embraced  them,  and  desired  a  better 
country  even  a  heaeenly*  (Heb.  11:  10,  13 — 16)  ;  are  we  to  be* 
lieve  that  such  men  had  no  hope  of  immortality  ?  Who  does  not 
know,  moreover,  that  the  Egj^tians  of  the  most  ancient  times, 
had,  of  all  the  heathen  world,  the  most  distinct  and  palpable 
hopes  of  immortality  and  belief  in  it  ?  So  the  immortal  monu*  ; 
ments  erected  in  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  Moses,  do 
testify  abundantly  at  the  present  moment ;  as  Champollion  has 
shewn  in  the  most  convincing  manner.  Herodotus  and  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  help  to  confirm  all  this,  in  their  account  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  Now  was  not  Moses,  the  great  leader  and 
lawgiver  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  **  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians"  (Acts  7: 22) ;  and  was  he  not  therefore  acquaint- 
ed with  the  doctrine  of  immortality  whk^  lay  on  the  very  face 
of  their  religion  ?  And  if  the  patriarchs  and  Moses  knew  all 
this,  (to  speak  of  no  more,)  was  (bis  knowledge  all  lost  before 
the  time  of  David  ?  Was  the  king  a[  Israel,  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  more  igBorant  than  the 
grants  of  a  heathen  throne,  the  wordiippers  of  osen  and  blocks 
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of  wood  and  stone  ?  Believe  this  who  will ;  but  when  the  op- 
posers  of  credulity^  the  rationalists  of  our  times,  lay  such  a  tax 
as  this  upon  our  understandings,  for  one  I  must  decline  to  paj 
it.  I  revolt,  if  it  be  at  the  expense  of  being  regarded  as  super- 
stitious. I  am  yet,  and  for  aught  that  I  can  find,  am  still  likely 
to  be,  a  great  way  off  from  believing  tliat  the  people  of  God  were 
so  much  inferior  to  their  idolatrous  and  heathen  neighbours,  that 
they  did  not  even  indulge  the  expectation  of  immortality. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  after  all  the  severe  remarks  we  have  heard 
and  read  about  dogmatic  prejudice,  that  the  Christian  public  will 
sooner  or  later  see,  that  prejudice  is  not  confined  to  one  party, 
nor  to  those  who  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  divine  revelatkni. 

Fulness  ofjoy,  then,  the  holy  Redeemer  expected,  when  he 
should  '*  ascend  to  his  Father  and  our  Father,  to  his  God  and 
our  God."  There  he  has  gone,  "  far  above  idl  heavens ;"  there 
be  experiences  ^'  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him ;"  there  ^*  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercessbn  for  us ;"  there,  crowned  with 
everlasting  glory,  and  highly  exalted  on  account  of  his  merits 
and  sufferings,  he  experiences  '^  fubess  of  joy,"  which  no  heart 
can  conceive,  no  tongue  describe. 

n^}  '^3'^»^  niwa ,  at  thyright  hand  are  pleasures  everlast- 
ingf  or  in  thy  right  hand.  The  latter  rendering  is  adopted  by 
Ruperti,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  and  even  admitted  by  Michae- 
lis.  That  it  is  a  possible  one,  need  not  be  said  even  to  a  tyro  in 
Hebrew.  The  ^  often  indicates  such  a  relation  as  the  rendering 
in  thy  right  hand  would  shew.  The  meaning  of  this  would  be, 
'Thou  hast  power  to  bestow  lasting  favours,  or  thou  art  ready  to 
bestow  unceasing  happiness,'  i.  e.  unceasing  so  long  as  the  pre- 
sent life  endures ',  for  so  the  recent  commentators  are  obliged  to 
qualify  nX3. 

But  the  other  rendering  is  equally  possible,  at  thy  right  hand; 
for  what  is  more  common  than  ^  before  nouns  which  indicate 
place  where  ?  It  is  one  of  its  leading  significations,  and  is  so  ar- 
ranged by  Gesenius  himself,  in  his  lexicon  ;  e.  g.  '<  The  Philis- 
tines encamped  V.?? )%  thefourUain^  at  the  fountain  of  Jezreel, 
not  in  it  surely,  1  Sam.  29:  1.  So  1  Kings  5: 13,  ''  The  hyssop 
which  shootetli  up  ^"^^3 ,  by  the  wall.  So  ^  signifies  coram^  in 
eonspectu,  before,  in  presence  of  in  view  of;  and  accordingly  the 
Hebrews  said,  "^rS^i  ''SI^^i  "^l^^.j  before  or  in  presence  of  the 
eyes  J  ears^face.  In  just  tne  same  way  would  they  say,  VQ*^* 
at  the  right  hand,  by  the  right  hand.  The  only  questkm 
then  in  the  present  case,  is,  what  method  of  interpretation  is 
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most  eoDgnioQs  with  tbe  context?  To  this  I  must  answer,  tbe 
latter ;  for  in  this  case,  ^3*«»'^3  will  correspond  to  ^)B*nfi{ ,  both 
designating  place  where.  This  seems  to  me  the  most  natural, 
jbcile,  and  congruous  construction. 

If,  moreover,  the  Psalm  does  truly  predict  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  his  triumph  over  hell  and  tbe  grare,  then  what  more  nat- 
ural than  to  suppose,  that  it  also  predicts  the  ascension  of  the 
Prince  of  life  to  heaven,  and  bis  being  placed  there  *  on  tbe 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  ? '  Michaelis  rejects  this 
meaning ;  but  if  the  interpretation  which  refers  the  Psalm  to  the 
Messiah  be  retained,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  we  should  reject 
it.    Catainly  we  are  not  compelled  by  philology  to  do  so. 

Thus  have  I  gone  through  this  difficuk  Psalm,  m  a  manner 
more  copious,  perhaps,  than  my  readers  will  approve.  It  is  only 
when  one  has  before  him  all  the  difficulties  that  have  been  made 
in  respect  to  its  interpretation,  that  he  can  know  how  much  is 
necessaiy  to  be  said  in  order  to  meet  them  all.  On  the  candour 
of  those  who  are  able  to  judge  in  such  a  way,  I  would  cast  my* 
self  without  any  fears. 

If  I  have  righdy  interpreted  the  Psalm,  it  contabs  an  exhSii- 
tion  of  the  Messiah,  in  view  of  his  approaching  sufferings  and 
death,  rejoicing  in  God,  as  his  portion  and  supporter,  expressing 
his  deep  abhorrence  of  all  departure  from  him,  his  love  to  those 
who  are  devoted  to  his  service,  his  joyful  hope  of  a  triumph  over 
death  and  hell,  and  of  a  glorious,  blessed,  and  everlasting  state  of 
happiness  *  at  the  right  luuid  of  the  Majes^  on  high.'  So  Peter 
and  Paul  seem  plainly  to  have  viewed  and  interpreted  the 
Psalm.  I  would  fain  inquire  how  thev  have  led  the  way,  and 
follow  on  in  their  steps,  not  doubting  that  they  conduct  to  truth 
and  happiness. 

It  remains  only  that  I  should,  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed, 
briefly  canvass  the  principal  objections  made  against  such  an  in- 
terpretation. 

Qbj.  1.  Verse  3  seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer  was  in  a 
fiNreign  land,  and  expresses  his  longing  after  tbe  society  of  the 
pious.  Were  not  these  the  words  of  David,  respecting  bis  own 
fselings,  when  he  was  banbhed  from  Judea  by  the  persecuting 
seal  of  Saul  ? 

This  objection  depends  entirely  on  the  mode  of  translating 

and  mterpreting  v.  3.    The  method  of  translating  which  I  have 

adopted,  and  which  agrees  with  that  of  Gesenius)  De  Wette, 

and  Rotenmiiller,  removes  all  difficulty  in  aj^Iying  the  words  to 
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the  Messiah,  and  renders  the  bterpretation  just  fyroposed  aho- 
getber  needless. 

Of  J.  S.  The  reading  in  v.  10,  ^"^"^pn  b  &e  plural  namber, 
shews  that  the  Psalmist  is  speaking,  in  this  verse,  of  the  saints  in 
general,  and  not  of  the  Messiah  in  particular. 

The  answer  to  this  has  already  been  given.  Overwhelming 
evidence  speaks  against  the  plural  form  of  this  word.  Evea 
Fischer  and  Stange,  who  strenuously  contend  ibr  it,  make  it  no* 
thing  more  than  a  pluralis  mtensivusy  a  plural  of  intensity,  which 
has  reference  only  to  the  Saviour.  Not  so,  however,  those  in- 
terpreters, who  find  here  no  allusion  to  a  Messiah.  They,  wilb 
the  modem  Jews,  contend  that  David  is  speaking  in  the  whole 
verse,  merely  of  deKverance  from  danger  and  sudden  death,  and 
that  die  word  T*}**p)i  (for  so  they  point  and  read  it)  refers  to 
all  the  pious,  who  enjoy  the  promises  of  special  favour  from  Grod. 
But  it  may  well  be  asked,  supposing  the  reading  in  questkm 
had  been  '^'^W ,  and  Peter,  Paul,  all  the  ancient  versions,  236 
manuscripts,  the  sense  of  the  passage  itself,  i.  e.  its  congrui^ 
with  the  rest  of  the  Psalm,  had  exhibited  and  requhred  V'J^Otly 
whether  they  would  have  hesitated  to  receive  it?  Such  b  the 
mighty  difibrence  which  is  made  in  a  questien  of  criticism,  by 
prevbus  views  and  wishes,  even  among  tnose  who  believe  them- 
selves of  aH  men  to  be  most  free  from  prejudice ! 

Obj.  3.  The  Psalm  agrees  with  others,  viz.  Ps.  lvi.  lvu.  ux* 
which  have  the  same  title,  Wm ,  and  whksh  were  written  dur- 
ing David's  exile  from  his  country.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  Ps.  XVI.  was  written  during  the  same  period,  and  has  refe- 
rence to  the  dangers  and  distresses  of  David  during  that  periodi 
and  his  hope  of  deliverance. 

So  Rosenmiiller.  But  De  Wette  acknowledges  that  he  does 
not  perceive  the  resemblance  alleged,  between  the  Psalms  in 
question ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  I  believe,  to  make  out  any 
greater  resemblance  in  this  case,  than  exists  between  Ps.  lvi* 
Lvii.  Lix.  and  many  other  Psalms  where  complakits  are  uttered. 
An  allegatk>n  of  this  nature  should  have  strong  support,  to  ren- 
der  it  worthy  of  very  serious  regard. 

Obj.  4.  in  v.  10,  Mettt?^. . .  it 9;  Mb  means.  Thou  wilt  nci 
deliver  me  to  Sheol  or  the  grave^  i.  e.  Thou  wilt  not  suffer  me 
to  go  there  or  to  be  at  all  within  its  power ;  so  that  b^ibwi  is  the 
urminus  ad  quemy  tlie  boundary  to  whick  the  writer  of  the 
Psalm  was  not  to  come. 

So  Hufni^el,  in  his  dissertation  on  this  Psalm.    But  the  dif« 
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fieidly  bej^  18,  that  phSology  wiH  iK)t  support  the  critic^  Tlie 
verb  ^19, ToUowed  by  1^,  ^H^  ^^  means  to  gwe  over  to^  io 
abandon  iOj  to  gwe  vp  iOj  ibe  power  or  disposal  of  anolher ; 
e.  g.  Ps.  4d:  11,  Their  wealth  ta^'^tj^b  Ota;  the^gwe  ower 
to  othertj  u  e.  they  leave  it  Io  their  disposal ;  tor  the  Psalmist  is 
here  speaking  of  those  who  die,  and  leave  their  property  to  their 
children.  So  Ps.  10:  14,  The  wretched  tfp\9  . . .  :ii^  letms 
hmtelfto  thee^  or  gioe$  Mm$dfo9er  to  thee.  Surely  the  lennt- 
nui  ad  ouem  k  out  of  questkm  here.  So  in  Ps.  16: 10,  d[r22 
• .  •  iStn^)>  means,  to  give  up  to  the  power  of,  to  abandon  to  the 
diepoeal'or  dominion  of;  all  which  is  explained  by  the  succeed- 
ing ov$x<^f  *^  '^bou  wilt  not  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tion," L  e.  to  putrefy  or  consume  in  the  grave. 

Qbj.  5.  In  V.  10,  nqi^  comes  from  QV2i ,  and  means  gravef 
pit.  So  RosenmiiUer,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Rupeni,  and  oth- 
ers, after  the  Jewish  commentators.  I  have  already  examined 
this,  in  my  remarks  on  the  verse  in  question.  I  only  add  here, 
that  r)i3*iD ,  in  the  sense  of  wasting  or  deetrvetion,  has  a  clear 
paraDeliam  in  Job  17:  14,  as  Gesenius  and  Winer  both  acknow- 
ledge; and  the  case  is  almost  equally  clear  in  Ps.  55:  24, 
Thou  wilt  bring  them  (men  of  bkx>d)  down  nQ^  *^^^.^  to  the 
pit  ofdeetmctvmy  not  the  pit  of  the  pit ;  altbouf^  this  last  form 
of  expression  is  not  an  impossible  one  in  Hebrew.  Rosenmiil- 
ler  himsdf,  with  an  inconsistency  rather  to  be  wondered  at,  here 
makes  ninip  to  mean  destruction.  ^  Si  naturam  furca  expellaa, 
usoue  recurret.' 

Qbj.  6.  In  v.  4,  the  writer  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  idcda- 
tiy.  This  shews  that  he  was  surrounded  by  it;  and  how  can 
this  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Messiah,  in  whose  times  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  idolatry  among  the  Jews. 

So  Enapp  and  Jahn.  The  answer  has  already  been  given  in 
te  commentary  above.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  in 
order  to  present  a  picture  of  perfect  devotedness  to  God,  to  the 
men  of  David's  times,  than  to  present  the  pattern  of  such  devot- 
edness as  abhorring  every  ibing  connected  with  idols  and  idola- 
try. Such  a  picture  v.  4  presents*  And  did  not  he,  who  came 
to  redeem  aIiKM)8t  the  whole  of  the  human  race  from  the  service 
of  idob,  abhor  idolatry  ? 

Qbj.  7.  But  the  Jews  expected  a  vk^rious  conqueror,  a 
mighty  hero,  in  their  Messiah ;  not  a  persecuted,  despised,  suf- 
fering, and  dying  man. 

Tme ;  the  Jews  of  Christ's  tkne  had  such  an  expectation. 
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But  was  it  well  grounded  ?  Is  there  any  good  reason  tn  their 
Scriptures,  in  favour  of  such  an  opinion  ?  So  Jesus  did  not 
think ;  for,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  his  mmistry  among  the 
Jews,  he  contended  against  their  erroneous  views  relative  to  thiff 
very  point.  He  often  rebuked  his  disciples  for  the  same  extras 
vagant  and  ungrounded  expectatbns.  Let  us  hear  him,  when 
addressing  them,  after  they  had  expressed  their  disappointment 
on  account  of  his  death,  by  sa)ring,  ^*  We  trusted  diis  had  been 
he  who  would  have  redeemed  Israel,"  i.  e.  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Romans.  ^'  O  fools,"  said  he,  '^  and  sk)w  of  heart  to  believe  oB 
thai  the  prophets  have  spoken.  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  sufier- 
ed  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  gk>ry  ?"  Mark  the  sequel : 
"Then  beginning  at  Moses,  and  all  die  prophets,  he  expounded 
imto  them,  in  authe  Scriptures,  the  things  concerning  himself." 
And  again,  when  addressing  all  his  apostles  :  "  Thus  it  is  writ- 
ten, and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  sufier,  and  to  rise  irom  the 
dead  on  die  third  day."    Luke  24:  25 — ^27,  46. 

So  Paul  also  thought  and  reasoned.  "  Paul ....  reasoned 
with  them  (the  Jews)  out  of  the  Scriptures ;  opening  and  alleg- 
ing that  Christ  must  needs  have  sufiered,  and  risen  again  from 
the  dead,"  Acts  17:  2,  3.  So  thought  all  the  apostles,  after 
they  had  become  truly  enlightened.  But  it  wouki  be  useless  to 
accumulate  evidence,  b  regard  to  a  point  so  perfectly  riain. 

The  question  now  is,  not  what  bigoted  and  misled  Jews, 
groanmg  under  a  foreign  bondage,  pu^d  up  with  pride  on  ac- 
count of  their  descent  and  privileges,  and  filled  widi  darkness^ 
thought  and  believed.  The  true  question  is,  What  did  the  sa- 
cred writers  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  teach ;  and  how 
did  Christ  and  the  apostles  understand  and  explain  them  ?  If  a 
candid  Jew  could  read  Ps.  xxii.  and  Is.  liii.  and  not  find  in 
it  a  suffering  Messiah,  it  would  seem  strange  indeed.  In  fact, 
so  generally  has  this  been  acknowledged  among  the  Jewish 
Rabbins,  that  in  modem  times  the  fiction  of  two  Messiahs  has 
been  invented ;  the  one  the  son  of  David,  who  is  the  reign- 
ing and  conquering  prince ;  the  other,  the  son  of  Joseph,  who 
is  the  suffering  and  dying  Messiah. 

Such  a  fiction  as  this  arose,  no  doubt,  fitrni  deference  to  the 

Sinion  of  the  ancient  Rabbins,  who  so  clearly  held  to  a  sufiering 
essiah,  that  their  opinion  could  not  be  overlooked  or  fairly 
set  aside.  Such  for  example  are  the  following  views :  ^^  In 
tres  partes  divisae  sunt  omnes  castigationes  et  poenae ;  unam 
ftustinuerunt  David  et  patriar^ae;  alteram,  generatb  nostra; 
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tertiam^  Rex  Messias,^  Mechika  in  Jalkut  Rubeni  II.  fol.  90. 
ly  2.  So  in  the  Zohar,  Genes,  fol.  29.  col.  113,  ^'Supremus 
inter  iUos  qui  in  hoc  mundo  castigationes  et  dolores  sustinuerunt, 
est  Messias."  Midrash  Misble,  fol.  52.  2,  <' .  •  .  a  tribus  cas- 
tigationibus  et  poenis  liberamini,  a  die  Gog  et  Magog,  a  dolore 
Messiaej  (i.  e.  such  sorrows  as  the  Messiah  would  sufl«r,)  et  a 
die  Judicii  magni."  Zohar,  Numer.  fol.  69.  ool.  274,  '<  Hie 
dominabitur  et  occidet  multos,  et  ipsvm  quoque  Memam.^*  Itte 
is  the  tyrant  king  of  the  Persians,  of  whom  the  writer  is  speak- 
ing. 

But  enough  of  these  ancient  Jewish  traditions.  Whoever 
wants  to  see  overwhelming  proof,  in  regard  to  the  point  of  a 
suffering  Messiah,  may  read  Scboettgen's  ample  collection  of 
rabbinic  testimonies,  in  his  ^'Messias,  Lib.  Vl.  cap.  3.  I  add 
only,  that  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  exhibits  the  most  indubitable 
evidences  that  he  referred  Is.  liii.  to  the  Messiah ;  see  the 
Targum,  and  especially  in  chap.  52:  13.  53:  10.  Indeed  the 
whole  of  the  paraphrase  evidently  refers  chap.  liii.  to  the  Mes- 
siah, although  most  of  the  expressions  that  regard  his  sufierings, 
are  construed  away  in  some  good  measure. 

If  then  the  blinded,  darkened,  unbelieving,  worldly-minded 
Jews  expected  a  triumphant  and  splendid  conqueror  and  king 
in  their  Messiah,  it  proves  tiothing  more  than  that  such  men 
may  pervert  the  Scriptures,  and  cherish  expectations  entirely 
different  from  those  which  they  are  designed  to  support.  Is  not 
this  done  every  day,  amid  all  the  light  and  knowledge  difiused 
among  the  present  generation  of  men  ? 

Obj.  8.  But  the  Jews  did  not  expect  their  Messiah  to  rise 
from  the  dead.  Of  course  they  could  not  have  understood  Ps* 
XVI.  as  predicting  such  an  event. 

So  RosenmiiUer.  But  what  is  the  evidence  ?  We  have  al- 
ready seen.  The  evidence  is  an  obiier  dictum  of  Maimonides, 
at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  mortal  enemy  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  gladly  seizing  on  every  occasion  to  tra- 
duce it*  But  why  did  not  this  celebrated  critic  examme  fur* 
ther  ?  In  the  Zohar,  (now  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  jrabbinical  writings,)  he  might  have  found  a 
diflbrent  opinion ;  e.  g.  "  Morietur  his  Messias,  et  occisus  in 
statu  mortis  ad  iempus  permanebit."  Does  ad  tempus  mean 
always  9 

So  Bereshith  Rabba  ad  Gen.  44: 8.  *<  Quando  ?  Cum  as- 
cendent captivi  ex  in/emo,  et  Schechina  (Messias)  in  capite 
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iDorum,  q.  d.  Mic.  2: 13."  Zohar,  Genes,  fel.  73*  col.  390,  in 
Esai.  60: 22,  ^'Quidnain  vuh  vox  nijn?  Idem  est,  ac  tem* 
pore  He  (rt) ;  illius,  inquam,  He  (rt)  quod  ex  pulvere  resurget'' 
He  (n)  is  the  last  letter  b  Tv\xr\ ,  ana  stands  among  the  Rab* 
bins  for  the  mysdcal  desienation  of  the  Messiah.  Bereshidi 
Rabba  ad  Gen.  xxii.  ^  Muitae  sunt  in  sacra  Scriptura  dies  ter- 
nae ;  quarum  una  est  profecto  resurrectio  Messiae."  So  Finus 
(in  Flagello  Judaeorum,  VI.  79)  quotes  this  passage ;  although 
it  has  been  ejected  from  the  later  copies  of  the  Beredutb 
Rabba. 

Why  now  should  the  dictum  of  a  Jew  in  the  twdfth  century, 
be  produced  as  evidence  of  so  important  a  matter  as  the  creed 
of  the  ancient  Jews  respecting  the  resurrection  of  the  Messiah, 
while  all  these  testimonies  are  not  even  adverted  to  i  Had  diey 
been  confined  to  the  rabbinic  treatises,  and  lurking  only  there, 
the  question  would  have  been  very  difierent.  But  they  lie  be- 
fore the  whole  world,  in  the  laborious,  and  in  many  respects 
excellent,  work  of  Schoettgen,  ^Horae  Hebraicaey  V<A.  II. 
Truly  there  is  reason  to  complain,  that  impartiality  is  more 
limited  than  professions  of  liberality  and  fairness. 

'  Sed  ....  manum  de  tabella.'  If  the  Psalm  in  question  is 
to  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  Peter  and  Paul,  it  must  be 
done  by  more  strength  and  fairer  combatants  than  have  yet  at- 
tempted to  do  it.  That  I  may  not  have  committed  errors  my- 
self, b  such  a  protracted  investigation,  I  do  not  even  pretend. 
If  so,  let  them  be  exposed ;  truth  will  be  a  gainer  by  it ;  and  I 
shall  surely  rejoice.  I  only  offer  my  humble  contributbn  to  illus- 
trate and  to  vbdicate  a  much  abused,  and  (as  I  believe)  a 
much  misunderstood  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  every 
Christian  ought  to  attach  a  high  bterest,  who  acknowledges  the 
authority  of  Jesus  and  of  his  apostles.  If  I  have  succeeded  b 
my  aim,  and  my  contribution  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
the  approbati(Mi  of  the  Christian  public,  I  may,  if  Providence 
permit,  resume  at  a  future  period  the  subject  of  the  predictions 
respecting  the  Messiah,  and  endeavour  to  explab  other  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  relation  to  this  deeply  bter- 
esting  subject. 
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Abt.  in.  On  ths  Gbammatioo-Histobical  Intupkbtatiok 

or  THE  Scriptures. 

Bf  AngoMita  Hfthn,  Plroftraor  of  Theolofy  in  tbe  UniTvrtity  of  Lsipiie.    Trmukfttd  ffodi 
tba  Geraiaa  by  th«  BtUtor.* 

Intboductort  Notices. 

The  following  article  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Habn  of  tlie 
University  of  Leipsic,  will  be  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  biblical 
literature,  as  givine  a  clear  and  practical  view  of  the  proper  me* 
thod  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted ;  and  as 
pointmg  out  the  reasons,  wny  other  modes  prevalent  m  some 
countries,  are  not  to  be  adopted.  With  many  readers  also,  the 
article  will  have  an  interest  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  so  ful- 
ly developes  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  regarded 
and  treated  by  the  rationalists  of  Germany. 

Professor  Hahn  was  bom  in  Thuringia  in  1792,  and  is  now 
therefore  in  the  vigour  of  life.  In  1819  he  became  professor 
extraordinary  in  the  university  of  Konigsberg  :  and  was  after- 
wards ordinary  professor  in  the  same  institution,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  churches  in  and  around  that  city.  Of  course,  he 
must  have  been  a  stated  preacher  in  one  of  them.  In  1826  he 
was  called  to  Leipsic,  as  ordinary  professor  of  theology  in  that 
university,  where  he  has  ever  since  delivered  lectures  on  syste- 
matic theology  and  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
still  occasionaUy  preaches.  While  at  Konigsberg,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  high  character  as  a  man  of  learning  and  an  oriental 
scholar,  particularly  by  several  publications  on  the  subject  of  the 
Syriac  language  and  literature ;  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  metrical  principles.  An  occurrence  which  very  un- 
expectedly took  place  not  long  after  his  removal  to  Leipsic,  gave 
a  new  turn  to  his  efforts,  and  called  him  forth  as  a  prominent 
champion  of  the  cause  of  revelation  and  of  evangelical  princi- 
ples. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  German  universities,  a  professor 
when  he  enters  upon  his  office,  is  immediately  eligible  to  all  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  being  decana" 
bilisj  or  dean  of  the  faculty  to  which  he  belongs.     In  order  to 

•  Ffom  tktt  TktoUgiscke  SttuUem  tmd  Kritikcn,  for  April  1830. 
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enjoy  this  privilege  in  the  theological  faculty,  be  must  first  hold 
a  public  disputation  in  Latin  pro  loco  in  ordine  theohgorum 
olim  obtinendo.  For  this  purpose  be  usually  prepares  a  print- 
ed dissertation, — ^to  which  sometimes  theses  are  appended* — 
which  be  undertakes  to  defend  at  a  stated  time  in  public.  In 
ordinary  cases  there  are  generally  three  opponents,  selected  by 
the  disputant  himself;  in  a  case  like  the  present  the  whole  fac- 
ulty to  which  be  belongs  seem  to  be  ex  officio  opponents,  and 
thus  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  qualificatk>ns  of  their  new 
associate.  After  the  stated  opponents  have  finished,  the  lists 
are  thrown  open  to  all  who  may  choose  to  enter. 

For  the  subject  of  his  dispuutbn,  Professor  Hahn  had  pre- 
pared a  dissertation  entitled  ^Commeniatio  hist,  theol.  de  ration^ 
alismij  qui  didtur,  vera  indole  ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  shew 
the  identity  of  modern  ratbnalism  wiui  the  earlier  naturalism. 
He  gives  the  following,  as  the  results  of  an  accurate  historical 
examination :  That  the  term  naturalism  arose  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  the  seventeenth  had  become  general ;  it  was  ap- 
plied to  those  who  admitted  no  other  religk>us  knowledge  than 
such  as  is  natural,  which  every  man  can  acquire  for  himself  with 
his  own  powers.  As  to  the  different  forms  of  naturalism,  the- 
ologians distinguished  three ;  the  refined,  which  they  also  called 
Pekgianism,  which  holds  the  heart  of  man  to  be  m  itself  purer 
than  it  really  is,  and  tlierefore  also  his  religious  knowledge  to 
be  clearer ;  the  low  naturalism,  which  direcdy  denies  a  special 
revelation  ;  and  the  lowest  of  all,  which  holds  the  world  itself  to 
be  Grod.  The  term  rationalism  was  already  used  m  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  of  those  who  declared  reason 
to  be  the  only  source  and  standard  of  faith.  It  seems  first  to 
have  been  employed  by  Amos  Comenius  in  1661 ;  and  was 
never  used  m  a  good  sense.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was 
customary  to  give  the  name  of  rationalists  to  those  who  had  for- 
merly been  called  low  naturalists.  From  these  facts  the  disser- 
tation derives  the  following  conclusions :  I.  That  rationalism 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  hostile  to  Christianity.  2.  That  die 
name  is  not  modem  ;  but  was  given  to  those  who  were  before 
called  naturalists.  3.  That  this  unholy  name,  as  well  as  the 
thing  itself,  was  introduced  into  Germany  from  England,  France, 
Italv,  and  Holland. 

Although  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet  were  merely  historical, 
they  afibrded  matter  enough  to  excite  the  opposition  of  the 
firiends  of  rationalism.    So  long  as  the  dispute  was  confined  to 
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the  members  of  the  theological  fiunihy,  who  are  mosdy  onhodw, 
tiiough  not  evangelical  men,  it  was  conducted  with  dignity  and 
calnmess.  But  so  soon  as  the  lists  were  thrown  open^  an  eager 
and  zealous  champion  of  rationalism  pressed  forward  to  the  con- 
test, in  thfi  person  o(  Professor  Krug,  a  member  of  the  (acahj 
of  letters,  and  a  teacher  of  philosophy ;  who  has  written  more 
or  less  on  almost  all  subjects,  and  therefore  been  often  slightinr* 
1y  called  the  Abb£  de  rradt  of  (Germany.  With  him  the  boimds 
of  dignity  and  decorum  were  soon  overleaped )  and  the  dispute 
degenerated  on  his  part  into  a  Conflict,  in  which  neither  the 
"  untimely  jest**  nor  the  **  fearfully  bitter  earnest^  were  wanting) 
to  attest  ^e  unhallowed  2eal  of  the  defender  of  rationalism. 

The  excitement  produced  by  this  occurrence  was  not  eon« 
fined  to  Leipsic,  but  spread  throughout  Germany,  and  gave  risci 
as  usual,  to  a  host  of  pamphlets.  Among  others,  Krug  publish- 
ed  also  a  further  exTOsHion  of  his  views ;  and  Hahn  wrote  a 
pamphlet  addressed  ^^  To  the  Evangelical  Church,  especially  in 
oaxonyand  Prussia."  His  object  in  this  work  was  to  shew^ 
that  rationalism  stands  in  such  direct  opposition  to  biblical  Chris- 
tianity, that  the  friends  of  this  anti-biblical  doctrine  can  have  no 
claim  to  be  members  of  the  evangelical  church ;  and  he  there- 
fore repeatedly  calls  upon  the  rationalists  at  length  to  come  for* 
ward  openly,  do  homage  to  the  truth,  and  separate  themselves 
fit)m  the  Christian  church.*  This  litde  work  displays  the  de* 
voted  character  of  Hahn's  pie^  in  a  very  striking  manner,  and 
produced  a  powerful  efllect  on  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  evan* 
gelical  religion  throughout  Germany.  Indeed,  many  of  us  may 
yet  live  to  see  the  day,  when  the  dSfects  of  it  shall  become  vis* 
ible,  in  an  open  and  general  purification  of  the  German  cfaurchesi 

I  have  dwelt  at  more  length  on  the  subject  of  the  Leip* 
sic  disputation,!  because  it  will  hereafter  form  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  revival  6t  true  religion  in  Germany  j 
and  because  also  it  serves  to  explain  several  allusions  in  the  fcH^ 


*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  Lutheran  and  Reionfr> 
ed  churches,  members  are  admitted  by  confirmation,  and  not  bj 
profession ;  and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  a  person  who  has  not  been 
confirmed. 

t  For  a  review  of  this  dispute  and  of  the  writings  occasioned  by 
it,  see  an  article  by  Prof  Tholuck  in  the  ^EvangtUscke  Kirchm- 
xtUuHg  for  July  and  August  1837. 
15 
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lowing  artick.  Since  tbat  time,  Habn  has  published  a  Manual 
of  SjTstematic  Theok^,*  and  is  now  engag^  in  superintending  a 
beautiful  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  from  the  press  of  Taucb- 
niZ)  for  which  he  fumbhes  a  revision  of  the  text* 

Emanuel  Kant,  the  extraordinary  man  whose  labours  have 
caused  an  entire  revolution  in  the  philosophical  systems  and 
speculations  of  Germany,  and  whose  name  occurs  so  often  in 
the  following  pages,  was  the  son  of  a  saddler,  and  bom  at  Ko- 
nigsberg  in  1 734.  In  1740  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy, which  he  abandoned  for  classical  and  polite  literature ;  and 
met  sjpeadmg  several  years  as  a  tutor  in  private  families,  he  be- 
came m  1755  a  private  teacher  in  the  university  of  his  native 
place.  In  this  station  he  remained  fifteen  years  without  salary, 
receiving  only  fees  from  hb  hearers,  until  1770,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  same 
universit|r.  In  this  capacity  he  remained  active  until  1794,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  composed  and  published  most  of  hb  philoso- 
phical works.  The  decays  of  age  compelled  him  afterwards  to 
retire  from  lus  more  active  duties ;  and  he  died  m  1804,  at  the 
age  of  80  years,  having  never  in  hb  life  been  out  of  Konigsberg 
ftrther  than  to  Pillau,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-three  ^glbh 
miles. 

Hb  person  and  character  are  thus  described  by  Reicbart 
(Urania,  Taschenbuch  fiir  1812).  '<  Kant  was  both  m  body 
and  soul  a  perfecdy  dry  man.  Leaner  and  thinner  than  hb  dir 
nmmtive  body,  had  perhaps  none  ever  existed ;  colder  and 
more  shut  up  in  himself,  a  sage  had  never  lived.  A  high  and 
serene  forehead,  fine  nose,  and  clear  sparkling  eyes,  were  very 
advantageous  features  in  his  countenance.  But  the  bwer  part 
of  the  face,  oa  the  contrary,  was  the  most  perfect  expression  of 
gross  sensuality ;  which  manifested  itself  in  him  immoderately, 
especially  in  eating  and  drinking. — He  loved  a  good  table  in 
chiserful  society ;  and  was  himself  a  pleasing  companion,  who 
knew  how  to  put  every  company  in  the  best  humour  by  hb  gen- 
uine wit,  exhibited  in  the  happiest  retorts  and  remarks,  and 
dirough  hb  vast  reading  and  exhaustless  store  of  entertaining 
anecdotes,  which  he  related  in  the  driest  possible  manner,  with- 
out himself  ever  joining  m  the  laugh.  Kant's  society  was  so 
much  the  more  welcome  in  the  best  houses  and  most  respecta- 
ble families,  because,  through  hb  perfect  integrity  and  that  genuine 

*  ^Lehrbnoh  des  christlichen  Glanbens,  Leips.  1838. 
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dignity  which  became  him,  not  only  as  the  most  inteBectoal  man 
of  the  city,  but  also  as  one  of  the  deq)est  thinkers  of  the  human 
race,  he  knew  how  to  secure  every  where  to  himself  the  most 
entire  respect  and  esteem.  In  his  external  appearance  he  was 
not  only  always  neat,  but  elegant.  Kant  was  also  the  better  suit- 
ed both  for  large  and  small  parties,  in  that  he  was  fond  of  cards, 
and  rarely  passed  an  evening  without  a  party  at  ombre.  He  re* 
garded  this  as  the  only  entirely  sure  means  of  reiievin|  and  Qui- 
eting hb  head,  after  severe  thinking.  The  fine  arts  he  neitner 
practised,  nor  particularly  admired.  It  seemed  rather  as  if  he 
was  all  deep  intellect ;  abng  with  which,  it  is  rare  to  find  ao 
boundless  a  memory  as  Kant  possessed.  His  lectures  were,  on 
this  account,  in  the  highest  d^ree  mteresting  and  instructive. 
He  read  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon ;  seldom  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  left  himself  twenty  minutes  between  the  lectures,  to 
prepare  for  the  following  one.  Logic  and  metaphysics  he  com- 
monly read  publicly ;  and  then  alternately  natural  law,  morals, 
anthropology,  physics,  and  physical  geography.  This  last  was 
a  particularly  pleasing  and  instructive  course  for  young  people, 
through  his  immeasurable  readmg  in  history,  travels,  bk)graphy, 
romances,  and  in  every  branch,  whmh  can  in  any  way  fumbli 
materials  for  enriching  or  illustrating  that  science.  His  memo-' 
ry  shewed  itself  here  in  its  full  strength;  for  although  he  had 
hb  papers  before  him,  he  yet  seldom  looked  at  them,  and  often 
repeated  bng  rows  of  names  and  dates,  entirely  from  recoUee* 
tion.  His  lectures  also  on  abstract  philosoptnr,  received  great 
clearness  and  perspicuity  from  the  treasure  of  illustratbns  and 
examples  which  his  memory  presented ;  and  his  writbgs  have 
probsJiily  so  long  remained  difficuh  and  obscure  to  many,  mere* 
ty  because  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  subjoin  to  them  those 
illustrations,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  give  in  the  lecture 
room." 

^  This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  view  of  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples of  Kant.  His  system  lies  in  ruins  in  the  land  which  gave 
it  birth ;  other  systems  have  rolled  onward  over  it,  and  crushed 
it  mto  comparative  oblivk>n.  These  again  have  jrielded  in  their 
turn ;  and  of  those  that  are  now  predominant,  who  shall  say 
that  they  are  founded  on  principles  more  C(Hisonant  to  truth,  or 
will  endure  longer  than  that  ot  Kant ;  who  supposed  that  his 
own  sjrstem  was,  like  truth,  indestructible  and  everlasting ;  and 
who  was  blasphemously  compared,  by  some  of  his  disciples,  to 
Jesus  Christ  ?    At  present  there  would  scarcely  be  found  an 
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mtelligent  man  in  Germany,  who  wcnild'  caH  lumself  inMlowar 
of  Kant ;  and  the  highest  pnuse  now  assigned  to  him  as  a  think- 
er is,  that  he  was  scharfsinnigy  aber  nieht  tirfsinnigf  sagacioiia 
but  not  profound. 

The  principal  works  of  Kant,  in  which  his  system  and  the  var 
rbus  applications  of  it  are  developed,  are  the  '^Critique  of  pure 
Reaaorty  Riga  1781.  Leips.  1799.  5th  ed.  ^Critique  ofpracti' 
eed  Reoionj  Riga  1787.  ^Criii^  ofJudgement^  Berlin  1790. 
3d  ed.  1799.  Religion  viihtn  the  bounds  of  Reaaon,  Ko- 
nigsb.  1792.  2d  ed.  1794.  etc.  The  English  reader  who  wisb~ 
es  to  obtain  a  view  of  Kant's  phikisophy,  may  be  referred  to  an 
article  by  Sir  James  Macintosh  in  the  first  volame  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review ;  to  the  articles  Kant  and  Kaniinn  in  the  several 
Encyctopaedias,  especially  to  that  in  the  forthcoming  Encyclo- 

Kdia  Americana ;  and  to  a  biographical  account  of  Kant  by 
of.  Stapfer  of  Paris,  translated  from  the  *^  Biographic  univer- 
selle"  by  JProf.  Hodge,  and  published  in  the  BibUcal  Repertory 
for  July  1828.  The  best  German  works  on  the  biography  and 
phibsophy  of  Kant,  are  given  in  the  note  below.* 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  system  of  Kant  should  have 
been  regarded,  both  by  friends  and  foes,  as  tending  to  establish 
the  orthodox  faith.  In  this  respect  the  view  given  by  Prof. 
Stapfer  is  too  favourable.  The  developements  of  the  following 
article  shew,  that  whatever  sentiments  Kant  may  have  mtended 
esten^ly  to  convey,  his  heart  at  least  knew  nothing  of  a  teveh-« 
tkn.  This  is  confirmed  too  by  the  accounts  of  Hasse,  the  ori- 
entalist,  referred  to  in  the  note  below.  About  a  year  before 
Kant's  death,  Hasse  asked  him  what  be  promised  himself  in  re- 
gard to  a  future  Kfe  ?  after  reflecting  he  replied :  '  Nothing  cer* 
tain.'  In  answer  to  a  previous  quesdon  of  the  same  kind  he 
said :  <  I  have  no  conception  of  a  future  state.'  See  Hasse,  p. 
28  f.  and  comp.  Borowski,  p.  1 95-— 202,  who  is  also  positive  aa 
to  his  repugnance  to  admit  the  supernatural  origb  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

*  Hasse,  Letzte  Aensseningen  Kants,  von  einem  seiner  Tisch- 
genossen,  Konigsb.  1804. — Borowski,  Darstellang  des  Lebens  und 
Characters  Rants,  ib.  1806. — Wasianski,  Imm.  Kant  in  seinem 
leCzten  Lebensjahre,  ib.  1805. — Jaehmann,  Imm.  Kant,  geschil- 
dert  in  Briefen,  etc.  ib.  1806. — Kieseweiier,  Darslelking  der  wicb- 
tigsten  Wahrheiten  der  kritiscben  Phik)0opliie,  4le.  Aufl.  ven  FUH* 
Mr,  Bedin  1824. 
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TiMiiMtme  of  John  Frederick  Rohr  oceors  also  in  the  follow- 
ing pagtf  •  He  was  born  in  1777,  studied  theology  at  the  uni« 
vetsity  of  Leipsic,  was  then  settled  as  a  pastor  near  Zeitz,  and 
since  1820  occupies  the  former  station  ot  the  celebrated  Her- 
der, as  general  superintendant  and  first  court-preacher  at  Wei- 
mar. He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  intcderant 
leaders  of  the  rationalists.  His  ^  Letters  on  Rationalism'  were 
publidbed  in  1813 ;  and  for  many  years  be  has  conducted  a 
*  Preacher's  Journal,'  which  is  of  course  the  organ  of  his  ration- 
al'ist  views.  He  has  also  published  a  small  popular  "'Geography 
of  Palestine,  which  is  necessarily  superficial.  En. 

Hahn  on  Interpretation. 

The  assertion  has  often  been  made  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  that  the  modem 
rationalism,  which  may  be  referred  to  Emanuel  Kant  as  its  foun- 
der, has  a  character  entirely  different  firom  the  earlier  rationalism. 
It  has  been  asserted  to  be  decidedly  evaneelical,  or  at  least  far 
more  evangdical  than  the  older  system,  mnch  is  also  called  na- 
turalism, inasmuch  as  it  declares  the  belief  in  a  divine  revela- 
tion to  be  an  illusion,  and  rejects  the  Holy  Scriptures,  because  it 
esteems  them  merdy  as  human  productions,  kant  himself  also 
wished  to  establish  this  distinctbn  between  rationalism  and  natur- 
alism.*   But  history  affords  no  ground  for  such  a  separation  of 

*  In  bis  treatise  entitled  lUKgian  innerkalk  dor  Grenxm  dtr 
tksuH  Vermmft,  Sad  ed.  Konigab.  17M  p.  230  ff.  *'  That 
(religion)  in  which  I  must  know  that  any  thing  is  a  divine  ooaft* 
mand,  in  order  to  acknowledge  it  as  my  doty,  is  a  revealed  religioD 
(or  one  which  needs  a  revelation).  On  the  contrary,  that  in  which 
I  must  first  know  that  any  thing  is  my  duty,  before  I  can  ao* 
knowledge  it  a  divine  command,  is  natural  religion.  He  who 
holds  only  natural  religion  to  be  morally  necessary,  i.  e.  to  be  do- 
ty, may  be  also  called  a  rationalist.  If  he  denies  the  reality  of 
all  sopemataral  divine  revelation,  he  is  called  a  naturalist.  If 
now  he  admits  the  possibility  of  a  revelation,  but  aserts,  that  to 
be  acquainted  with  it  and  to  adopt  it  as  real,  is  not  necessary  to 
religion,  he  may  be  called  a  pure  raHanoHst  If,  however,  he 
holds  a  belief  in  a  revelation  to  be  necessary  to  religion  in  general, 
he  may  be  termed  a  pure  supematuraksi.  The  rationalist,  by 
virtue  of  his  very  name,  nrast  of  course  confine  himself  within  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge.  Hence,  he  will  never  as  naturalist  de- 
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the  two, — as  is  now  conceded  even  by  opposers,  who  respect 
her  frequent  testimoDies  for  near  two  hundred  years, — and  just 
as  litde  would  there  seem  to  be  room  for  such  a  dlistinctiony  if 
we  resard  the  declarations  of  the  founder  of  modern  rationalism 
himself. 

In  Pt  in.  Sect.  5  of  his  work  entided  '<  Religion  within  the 
bounds  of  Reason/'  where  he  is  endeavouring  to  ^ow ''  that  the 
constitution  of  every  church  always  arises  out  of  some  historical 
^revealed)  system  of  belief,  which  may  be  called  the  ecclesias- 
tical faith;  and  that  this  is  best  founded  upon  sacred  records ;" 
he  goes  on  among  other  things  to  say  :*  <'  Since  then  it  is  not 
now  to  be  avoided,  that  an  authoritative  ecclesiastical  faith 
should  thus  be  connected  with  a  pure  relieious  belief,  as  the  ve- 
hicle and  means  of  publicly  uniting  men  (or  the  advancement  of 
the  latter ;  it  must  also  be  conceded,  that  the  permanent  support 
of  this  ecclesiastical  faith,  the  gradual  and  general  spread  ot  it, 
and  even  the  proper  respect  for  the  revelation  incorporated  in  it, 
can  hardly  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  tradition,  but  only  by 
written  documents ;  and  these  again  must,  as  a  revelation,  be  an 
object  of  reverence  both  to  contemporaries  and  to  posterity. 
This  is  necessary  for  mankind,  in  order  that  they  may  have  some 
certainty  in  regard  to  their  religious  duties.  A  holy  book  ac- 
quires for  itself  the  highest  respect  with  those-— and  with  such 
mdeed  most  of  all— who  cannot  read  it,  or  at  least  cannot  gain 
from  it  any  connected  idea  of  religion  (!) ;  and  no  reasoning 

ny,  nor  call  in  question,  either  the  intrinsic  possibility  of  revela- 
tion  in  general,  nor  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  as  a  divine  means 
for  the  introduction  of  true  religion  ;  for  on  such  points  no  one 
can  decide  any  thing  by  reason.  Consequently,  the  question  in 
dispute  can  only  be  as  to  the  mutual  claims  of  the  pure  rationalist 
and  the  supernaturalist ;  or,  it  can  concern  only  that,  which  the 
one  looks  upon  as  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  only  true  reli- 
gion, while  the  other  regards  it  as  only  accidental."  That  Kant 
himself  doubted  the  reality  of  any  actual  revelation,  and  held  that 
of  the  Bible  to  be  only  professed  and  imaginary,  (poetic  fic- 
tion, Dichtung,)  is  wholly  undeniable  from  many  declarations, 
some  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  sequel.  See  e.  g.  p.  150  ff. 
160  ff.  of  the  work  above  cited. 

*  This  and  the  other  passages  are  here  quoted  in  extenso,  part- 
ly in  order  to  refer  to  them  afterwards,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  the  reproach  of  misconception. 
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can  effect  any  thing  against  the  decisive  reply,  which  vanquishes 
all  objection,  It  is  thus  written.^ 

In  the  next  section,  where  a  pure  religious  belief  (i.  e.  natu- 
ral religion)  is  said  to  be  the  highest  interpreter  of  the  eeelesias' 
tieal  faith  (i.  e.  of  revelation),  we  read  :*  "In  order  now  'to 
connect  witn  such  an  empirical  faith,  which,  as  it  would  seem, 
accident  has  played  into  our  hands  (  ! ),  the  basis  of  a  moral 
belief,  (either  as  object,  or  as  auxiliary,)  it  is  necessary  that  the 
revelation  which  has  thus  come  into  our  hands,  should  receive 
a  particular  interpretation,  i.  e.  be  explained  throughout  in  a 
sensey  which  shaU  coincide  with  the  general  practical  rules  of  a 
religion  of  pure  reason.  For  that  which  is  theoretical  in  the 
eccTesiasticsd  faith,  cannot  mterest  us  in  a  moral  view,  unless  it 
influence  to  the  fulfiknent  of  all  human  duties,  as  being  divine 
commands ;  which  mdeed  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  all 
religion.  This  mode  of  interpretation  may  often  appear,  even 
to  ourselves,  to, be  forced  as  it  regards  the  mere  text;  often  it 
may  really  be  so ;  but  still,  if  the  text  can  possibly  be  made  to 
bear  it,f  this  interpretation  must  be  preferred  to  such  a  literal 
one,  as  either  contains  in  itself  nothing  favourable  to  morality, 
or  even  goes  so  far  as  to  operate  against  it. — ^It  will  also  be 
found,  that  the  same  course  has  been  adopted  in  regard  to  all 
ancient  and  modem  forms  of  belief,  which  have  been  in  part 
consigned  to  sacred  books  ;  and  that  judicious  and  reflecting 
teachers  have  interpreted  these  books,  until  they  brought  them 
by  degrees  to  coincide,  as  to  their  essential  contents,  with  the 
principles  of  a  moral  belief.  The  moral  philosophers  among 
the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  among  the  Romans,  dad  the  same 
thing  with  dieir  fabulous  systems  of  mythobgy.  They  at  last 
found  out  a  mode  of  explaining  the  grossest  polytheism,  as 
being  the  mere  symbolical  representation  of  the  attributes  of 
the  one  divine  Being ;  and  oi  impartmg  a  mystical  sense  to 
many  a  profligate  action,  and  even  to  the  wild  but  beautiful 
dreams  oi  their  poets ;  and  thus  they  converted,  in  a  measure,  a 
^ass  of  popular  superstition-— which  it  would  have  been  unwise 
to  have  subverted,  because  it  might  have  been  succeeded  by  an 

•  P.  157—160. 

t  How  many  such  interpretations,  however,  will  the  text  not 
bear,  if  they  are  not  supported  by  "usage,  by  the  connexion,  and 
by  history  ? 
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atheism,  still  more  dangerous  to  the  state— jnto  a  system  of 
moral  precepts,  intelligible  and  profitable  to  all  men.  The 
later  Judaism,  and  even  Christianity,  is  made  up  of  similar 
interpretations,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly  forced ;  but  in 
both,  this  is  done  for  purposes  unquestionably  good  and  esseo* 
tial  to  all  mankind.  The  Mahometans  (as  Reland  shews) 
know  how  to  give  to  the  description  of  their  sensual  paradise  a 
spiritual  sense  $  and  the  same  b  done  by  the  Hindus  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  their  Vedas ;  at  least  for  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  people." 

By  way  of  justification  he  adds:*  '^Nor  can  this  mode 
of  interpretation  be  charged  with  any  want  of  honesty  or  good 
faith  ;  provided  we  do  not  assert,  that  the  sense  which  we 
thus  give  to  the  symbob  of  popular  belief,  or  to  the  sacred  books, 
b  precisely  that  which  they  were  originally  mtended  to  con- 
vey; but  leave  this  undeierminedt  and  assume  only  the  possi- 
bility of  understanding  the  authors  of  them  in  thb  manner,"-— 
This  possibility  is  afforded  us  in  the  germs  of  true  reason^  or 
the  doctrines  coincident  with  reason,  which  are  found  in  all 
sacred  records,  and  especially  in  our  own.  '^  That  thb  can  be 
done,"  says  the  founder  of  modem  rationalbm,f  *'  without  ever 
offending  too  much  the  literal  sense  of  popular  belief,  arises 
bota  the  circumstance,  that  long  before  the  existence  of  thb 
bitter,  the  tendency  to  a  moral  religion  lay  hid  in  the  reason  of 
man ;  of  which  tendency,  however,  the  fint  rude  mantfe^" 
iiam  had  reference  only  to  external  religious  observances ;  and, 
for  the  furtherance  of  these,  gave  occasion  also  to  thaae  prO' 
fused  revelations  ;  so  that  in  thb  way,  they  imparted  even  to 
these  jktUious  productions  (Dichtungen),  although  unblentioD* 
ally  ( !),  something  of  the  character  of  their  own  spiritual  ori- 
gin." 

The  part  which  Kant  thus  assigned  to  theologians,  as  interpre* 
ters,  by  thb  proposal  of  an  arbitrary  interpretation  in  any  sense 
which  they  might  choose,  under  the  pretence  of  interpreting 
according  to  pure  reason,  was  certainly  very  difficult  and 
hazardous ;  notwithstanding  his  assurance,  that  in  undertaking 
it  they  need  not  fear  to  bring  upon  themselves  any  well  ground- 
ed reproach  of  dishonesty.  Nevertheless,  Kant  expressed  also 
the  hope,  that  this  forced  moral  exegesis  would  no  longer  be 
necessary,  when  once  the  pure  religion  of  reason  should  have 

•  P.  161.  t  P.  160  f. 
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become  generally  difiiised,  and  thus  the  kingdom  of  God,  of 
which  at  least  the  principle  is  given  us  in  Christianity,*  should 
have  come  to  us  in  a  fuller  sense.  '^  It  b  a  necessary  conse- 
quence,"  he  says,f  "  both  of  the  physical  and  moral  tendenciea 
of  our  nature, — ^which  last  are  the  foundation  as  well  as  the 
interpreter  of  all  religion, — that  religion  should  at  last  be  gradu- 
ally Breed  from  all  empirical  motives,  from  all  ordinances  which 
rest  merely  upon  history  for  their  support,  and  which,  by  means 
of  an  ecclesiastical-  faith,  unite  men  for  the  time  for  the  promo- 
tion of  good  ;  and  that  thus  the  religion  of  pure  reason  should 
come  at  last  to  rule  over  all,  that  so  God  may  be  all  in  all. — 
The  envelopes  in  which  the  embryo  is  first  formed  into  man, 
must  be  thrown  off,  when  he  is  now  about  to  enter  upon  the 
light  of  day.  The  leading-strings  of  holy  tradition,  with  their 
appendages  of  statutes  and  observances,  which  did  good  service 
m  their  time,  become  by  degrees  no  longer  indispensable  i  yea, 
they  become  at  length  shackles,  when  the  infant  grows  up  into 
youth.  So  long  as  he  (mankind)  was  a  chUdj  he  teas  tcise  as  a 
ehUd;  and  was  able  to  connect  with  ordinances,  which  were 
laid  upon  him  without  his  knowledge  or  assent,  a  degree  of 
learning  and  even  of  philosophy,  that  was  useful  to  the  church ; 
but  noto  that  he  is  a  moit,  he  puts  away  childish  things.  The 
degrading  distinction  between  laity  and  clergy  ceases,  and  equal- 
ity springs  up  out  of  true  liberty.  Yet  all  tbis  takes  place  with- 
out anarchy ;  for  every  one  yields  obedience  to  the  (not  pre- 
iscribed)  law  which  he  imposes  on  himself;  a  law  which  he  must 
nevertheless  regard  as  a  revelation  to  him,  through  his  reason, 
of  the  will  of  die  Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  in  this  way  unites, 
in  an  invisible  manner,  all  those  under  a  common  government 
into  one  community,  which  before  was  but  meagerly  represent- 
ed and  introduced  by  the  visible  church." 

Kant  could  hardly  have  expressed  more  clearly  the  fact,  that 
Id  himself  all  that  is  called  revelation  was  so  only  in  name ; 
something  unreal  and  imaginary,  the  result  of  fortunate  accident ; 
and  that  he  considered  human  reason  as  the  exclusive  source 
of  all  religbn,  just  as  much  as  the  most  decided  rationalists  ol 
an  earlier  age.  It  follows  naturaDy,  that  to  him  die  Holy 
Scriptures  were  holy  in  no  other  sense  than  were  the  Koran  and 
the  sacred  books  of  other  oriental  nations  ;  and  that  he  could 
assign  to  the  Scriptures  a  rank  above  these,  only  so  far  as  the 

•P.  181.  fP.  ITOf. 
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former  coincide  more  with  the  supposed  precepts  of  a  pure 
moral  religion,  than  the  latter.*  He  censured  in  former  natu- 
ralists (few  of  whom  however  are  more  afiected  by  this  re- 
proach than  himself)  only  the  injudiciotu  rejection  of  the  Hdly 
Scriptures,  the  offensive  public  opposition  to  a  belief  founded 
on  revelatbn,  and  the  unseaaonMe  subversion  of  the  whole- 
some institutions  of  the  church.  In  so  far  as  they  exposed 
themselves  to  these  charges,  he  would  distinguish  them,  as  nat* 
uralists,  from  the  rationalists ;  who  indeed  hold  essentklly  the 
same  views,  but  seek  to  promote  the  higher  developemoit  of 
man,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  natural  religion,  through  a 
skilful  use  of  sacred  precepts,  narratives,  and  institutes,  which 
have  come  down  through  a  course  of  venerated  tradition. 

The  currency  which  these  views  and  proposals  obtained,  is 
well  known ;  although  many  even  among  the  theologians  were 
not  inclined  to  adopt  Kant's  moderation,  nor  his  distmctk>n  be- 
tween naturalism  and  rationalism ;  which  indeed  related  merely 
to  the  form.  Dr  Rohr  in  particular,  in  his  ^'  Letters  on  Ratioi>- 
alism,"  rejected  this  distinction  as  arbitrary  and  groundless ; 
and  declared  plainly,  that  as  the  advocate  of  rationalism,  he 
acknowledged  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers as  his  own  predecessors.f  In  accordance  with  this,  he 
also  says  :{  ''  ^ith  the  rationalist  it  is  reason  alone  that  decides 
in  matters  of  faith,  and  in  the  adoption  of  religious  doctrines. 
— ^The  Scriptures  are  to  him  nothing  more  than  ant 
OTHER  HUMAN  Booic.  He  allows  their  authority,  only  ^ere 
they  coincide  with  his  own  convictions ;  and  that  not  as  the  de- 
termining ground  of  those  convictions,  for  these  he  regards  as 
true  on  their  own  grounds  of  reason  ;  but  simply  as  an  i/ltitlra- 
tionf  that  others  also,  wise  men  of  former  times,  have  thought 
and  believed  in  the  same  manner. — The  rationalist  considers 
the  assumption  of  a  direct  and  supernatural  revelatk>n  as  inad- 
missible AND  GRouNDLESS.-*^He  sccs  in  the  Scriptures  noth- 
ing more  than  a  human  book,  in  which  noble  and  wise  men  of 
former  times  have  laid  up,  entirely  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the 
results  of  their  reflectbn  and  investigation  upon  the  trutlu  of 
religion.'* 

These  and  other  views,  more  or  less  kindred  to  those  of 
Kant,  which  occasioned  an  essential  change  in  the  modes  of  re- 

•  Comp.  p.  153f. 

t  E.  g.  p.  12,  13, 39  and  often.        $  Ibid.  p.  15  and  often. 
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ligious  thinking  and  in  theologicd  pursuits,  naturally  exercised 
also  an  influence  upon  exegesis ;  and  indeed  an  influence  of 
di&reot  kinds*  With  some  of  our  theologians,  through  a  want 
of  the  requisite  interest  in  the  doctrinal  precepts  of  die  Bible, 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  assumed  a  character  almost 
entirely  historical  and  archaecMogical ;  with  others,  it  became  al- 
together grammatksal ;  others  still,  who  were  swayed  by  a  philo- 
8opbic-dogmati6al  interest,  aUowed  tfaerosdves  an  incredible  arbi- 
trariness, in  order  to  explain  away  unpleasant  doctrines  out  of 
the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  exegesis  became  less 
constramed ;  because  a  holy  awe,  which  had  circumscribed  former 
interpreters  and  critics  more  than  was  necessary,  no  kmger  hin- 
dered them  from  departing  from  the  received  interpretations  of 
paiticular  passages,  or  from  adopting  different  views  in  respect 
to  whde  books. 

But  for  some  time  past,  the  natural  and  necessary  effects  and 
consequences  of  rationalism,  as  long  ago  foreseen  by  evangelical 
theologians,  have  manifested  themselves  in  such  a  way,  that 
many,  even  of  die  most  decided  friends  of  that  system,  have 
proved  more  or  less  unfaithful  to  its  fundamental  maxim,  that 
kuman  reason  is  the  first  and  last  principle  of  all  true  religion  ; 
and  have  again  recognized  the  principle  of  the  evangelical 
church,  viz.  1)  That  Christianity  is  really  derived  from  an  ex- 
traordinary divine  revelation }  and  2)  That  this  revelation,  pre- 
sented to  us  in  authentic  sacred  records,  is  the  source  of  all  our 
knowledge  respecting  our  religion ;  and  is  such,  by  means  of 
free  investigation  and  interpretation.* 

*  Even  Dr  Rohr  has  several  times  recently,  at  least  in  words, 
declared  again  for  the  evangelical  principle  ;  and  has  thus  far  giv- 
en up  his  former  opinions.  E.  g.  in  a  Gegenerkldrung  in  the 
AUg.  K.  Zeitumg  No.  39,  for  March  8, 1829,  he  requests  M.  Jus- 
tus, and  all  those  who  judge  like  him,  to  observe,  that  ''Christian 
rattonalism  (a)  does  not  deny  the  faa  of  an  esctraordinary  rtvelof- 
turn  from  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  only  the  irregular,  i.  e. 
miraculous  mode  (by  in^iration)  in  which  it  was  effected  ;  that 
(6)  it  does  not,  in  respect  to  finding  and  pursuing  the  way  to  eter- 
nal bliss,  refer  man  to  his  own  reason,  as  the  source  of  the  highest 
ideas  and  truths ;  but  only  claims  for  him  the  right,  and  imposes 
on  him  the  duty,  of  sifting  and  proving  that  which  the  Christian 
revelation  makes  known  on  this  subject,  by  comparison  with  the 
religious  ideas  and  principles  of  human  reason  ;  in  order  that  in 
the  concerns  of  his  eternal  salvation,  he  may  shew  himself  to  be 
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If  DOW  h  be  ODO  of  the  chief  problems  of  a  scientific,  evangel- 
ical theologiaoy  to  ascertain  for  himself,  and  to  prove  to  others, 
that  the  primitive,  and  consequently  scriptural  form  of  Christiaii* 
ky  corresponds  to  the  laws  and  to  the  wants  of  the  human 
mind,  and  is  therefore  true  and  a  source  of  good ;  it  is  then, 
consequentlj,  and  will  ever  remain  his  first  object,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  origmal  and  simple  form  and  character  of 
Christianity,  unadulterated  by  foreign  additions,  and  not  dis- 
guised by  arbitrary  alterations  and  corruptions.  This  object 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  right  interpretation  of  ths 
AUTHENTIC  RECORDS.  Hencc  tbc  questiou  becomes  so  impor* 
tant :  Which  of  the  different  modes  of  interpretation  that  are  fol- 
lowed, and  which  of  the  hermeneutical  theories  that  have  been 
set  up,  is  the  right  one  ?  Accordingly,  this  question  has  of 
late,  when  so  many  are  returning  to  the  principle  of  the  evan- 
gelical church,  been  brought  forward  in  various  quarters ;  but 
has  nevertheless,  coptrary  to  what  one  would  expect,  been  an- 
swered in  several  diflerent  ways. 

Tlie  writer  of  this  essay  does  not  suppose,  that  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  he  has  deeply  enough  weighed  this  important  questicm 
in  all  its  bearings,  nor  tliat  he  has  satisfactorily  answered  it  in  its 
full  eictent.  He  entreats  the  reader  rather  to  consider  these 
thoughts,  in  which  he  hopes  very  many  will  again  recognize 
their  own,  only  as  a  preliminary  attempt  to  answer  this  question.* 

If  now  we  ask,  among  all  the  modes  of  bterpretation  that  have 
been  proposed  and  practised,  which  is  the  right  one  ?  the  gen- 
eral answer  can  surely  be  no  other  than  this :  That  the  right  m- 
terpretation  is  that  one,  which  deduces  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
the  very  sense  which  the  vniters  of  them  intended  to  convey.^ 

neither  blind  nor— credulous." — The  evangelical  church,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Roman  catholic,  has  always  required  fidem  ezphci" 
tam^  and  not  Jidem  impHcitam  et  coecam.  This  requisition,  there- 
fore, does  not  originate  with  rationalism ;  bat  it  is  an  old  evangel- 
ical one,  as  well  as  in  itmlf  rational. 

*  The  principal  thoughts  in  the  following  pages,  and  the  litera- 
ture that  belongs  here,  may  also  be  found  in  the  author's  Lehr- 
huch  des  ckristl  Glaubens,  ^  28.  p.  146—152. 

f  This  definition  is  expressed  in  the  original  with  a  peculiar  fe- 
licity, which  cannot  be  given  in  English  :  "Dass  digenige  ErklO" 
rung  die  richtige  sey,  durch  welche  der  von  ihren  Verfassem  in 
die  heiligen  8chrifien  gelegten  Sinn  ausgekgt  yfird.'* 
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But  the  seme  is  the  tbought,  or  tbe  sum  of  the  thoughti,  wUch 
one  will  express  hj  hb  words.  To  understand  a  wridng,  tbere^ 
fore,  is  to  connect  with  the  words  of  it,  the  thoughts  which  die 
writer  wished  to  designate  by  them ;  and  to  interpret  a  writing, 
is  to  exhibit,  in  a  perspicuous  manner,  the  thou^ts  which  tlM 
author  connected  widi  his  words,  and  intended  to  express  by 
them* 

L    Chaneterbtiet  of  a  eorreet  TtMory  of  Interpretation. 

1.  Such  an  interpretation  as  that  above  described,  can  only 
take  place,  when  we  understand  the  language  of  the  writer,  i.  e* 
not  only  the  language  generally  in  which  his  work  is  composed, 
e.  g.  the  Greek,  but  especially  the  dialect  in  which  he  wrote, 
e.  g.  the  Hellenistic ;  and  if  possible  also  the  style  peculiar  to 
him,  e.  g.  that  of  Paul,  John,  etc.  We  must  also  nave  refe- 
rence to  tbe  internal  and  external  circumstances  and  relations,  in 
\vhich  he  was  placed ;  to  his  mental  character  and  education,  as 
.known  from  bis  history  or  deducible  from  circumstances ;  to  the 
manners  and  customs,  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  people  or  C(Hn- 
munity  to  which  he  belonged.  In  this  way  we  arrive  at  the 
grammatico-histarical  sense*  This  is  what  we  must  look  for,  in 
explaining  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  other  books ;  and  the 
more  certain  and  perfect  our  knowledge  of  the  language  and  of 
the  particular  idiom,  and  the  more  full  the  historical .  accounts, 
an  acquaintance  with  which  is  presupposed  by  the  writings 
or  passages  to  be  explained,  so  much  the  more  sure  is  the  in- 
terpretation. 

2.  These  general  remarks  serve  to  render  apparent  tbe  im* 
portance  and  necessity  of  another  hermeneutical  canon,  for  de- 
termining the  true  sense  in  each  particular  passage,  viz.  the 
canon  which  is  founded  on  the  assumption,  ^Aa^  every  writer  best 
explains  himself ^  and  that  no  intelligent  writer  tvilf,  as  suchj  be 
inconsistent  with  himself.  Thb  canon,  in  the  hermeneutics  of 
the  New  Testament,  has  often  been  called  tbe  analogy  of  faith; 
more  correctly,  the  analogy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  the 
relation  of  the  various  declarations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  one 
another ;  according  to  which,  no  real  and  essential  contradictkm 
can  have  place  in  them ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  illustrate 
and  supply  each  other.  Thus  the  more  obscure  passages  re* 
ceive  light  from  those  that  are  clearer  and  generally  intelligible  ; 
the  metaphorical  from  those  that  are  literal  and  without  meta- 
phor.   It  is  also  said :  Scriptura  Seripturae  inierpra. 
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3.  Since  the  writings  of  whose  interpretation  we  are  here 
speaking,  are  holy  writings,  i.  e.  composea  by  men  of  holy  minds 
and  lives ;  and  since  they  profess  to  contain  a  divine  revelation, 
respecting  truth  and  the  means  of  becoming  truly  good  and  hap- 
py ;  we  must,  in  order  to  be  or  to  become  capable  of  fully  un- 
derstanding them,  come  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
with  a  holyfedingj  or  with  a  heart  open  and  longing  for  all  that 
is  good  and  true  and  divine.  Then  will  the  true  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures  reveal  themselves  to  us.  In  the  con* 
trary  case,  or  if  we  are  already  prejudiced  against  them,  although 
they  contain  the  word  of  God,  they  will  yet  address  us  in  lan- 

Kage  to  us  unintelligible  and  without  efiect.  Indeed  it  cannot 
otherwise,  even  considered  philologically.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand and  fully  to  enioy  the  poets,  and  consequently  in  order 
to  explain  them,  a  poetical  feeling  is  requisite,  which  shall  be 
capable  of  following  out  the  vast  varie^  of  the  poet's  creations, 
and  of  accompanving  the  flights  of  his  fancy.  Whoever  will  un- 
derstand the  works  of  a  profound  philosopher,  must  have  incli- 
natKMi  and  capacity  to  trace  the  course  of  his  ideas,  and  pene- 
trate the  depthis  of  his  investigations.  In  like  manner,  there  is 
every  where  reauired  for  the  understanding  of  a  writer  a  kin- 
dred spirit,  qualified  by  preparation.  Just  so  a  holy  feeling  is 
requisite  for  the  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  ac- 
knowledgement of  this  truth,  therefore,  our  older  mterpreters  re- 
quired, in  an  entirely  correct  sense,  that  the  Scriptures  should 
be  explained  in  or  evm  Spiritu  saneto^  and  that  no  one  should 
enter  upon  the  reading  of  them  without  prayer.* 

lliis  theory  of  interpretation  is  (1)  in  its  principles  applied  to 
all  writings  in  the  world ;  they  must  be  explained  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  language,  with  the  history  of  their  time,  and 
with  their  internal  connexion  and  spirit ;  and  (2)  this  theory 
abne  affi>rds  a  certainty  of  rightly  understanding  a  work,  be- 
cause it  is  exercised  according  to  certain  rules,  that  are  clear 
and  of  easy  application.  This  holds  true  of  no  other  mode  of 
interpretation. 

*  Even  Origen,  in  his  time,  wrote  to  his  pupil  Gregory,  that  in 
addition  to  other  learned  helps,  prayer  was  the  most  necessary: 
avaynaiOTaTfi  yig  %al  17  ntQl  tov  vot7p  rd  ^tia  ivvn-  I>ecla- 
lations  of  later  evangelical  divines,  see  in  the  Lehrbucn  des  christL 
OUmbens  p.  146  f. 
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n.    Other  modoi  of  Interpretation. 

All  modes  of  interpretation  besides  the  graramatico-histori- 
cal,  are  either  exercised  in  a  ^rit  foreign  to  the  Scriptures ;  or 
under  the  influence  of  a  material  principle,*  in  like  manner 
more  or  less  foi'eign  to  them. 

In  the  first  case,  when  the  interpretation  of  the  H0I7  Scrip- 
tures takes  place  in  a  spirit  foreign  to  them,— -a  spirit  dierdbre 
not  holy,  and  consequently  profane^ — the  Scriptures  are  not  ex- 
plained nor  interpreted,  but  travestied;  and  the  result  of  such 
an  interpretation  of  the  Grospels  is,  e.  g.  a  life  of  Jesus,  such  as 
has  lately  been  given  to  the  world  by  Dr  Paulus. 

In  the  other  case,  when  the  interpretation  takes  place  under 
the  influence  of  a  material  principle  foreign  to  the  Scriptures^ 
their  true  sense  is  distorted  or  corrupted. 

This  material  principle  may  be  of  different  kinds,  viz. 

a)  An  historical  or  traditional  element ;  e.  g.  some  symbdi- 
cal  or  dogmaUc  system,— -a  circle  of  doctrines,  definite  and  ex* 
elusive  as  to  both  matter  and  form,  which  are  alone  regarded  as 
the  pure  biblical  doctrines,— consequently  a  iraditio  dogmaticaj 
which  now  becomes  a  criterion  for  the  possible  results  of  inter- 
pretation, and  is  therefore  at  the  same  time  hermeneutica.  Or 
this  element  may  be  a  subjective  partial  mode  of  conceiving  the 
biblical  doctrines,  which  one  already  brings  with  him  to  the  read- 
ing and  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  accordins:  to  which  the 
sense  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  modified,  abridged,  or  enlaj^ed* 
Now  instead  of  this,  if  it  be  an  object  to  obtain  a  pure  and  evan- 
gelical system  of  doctrines,  corresponding  to  the  principle  of  the 
church,  the  opposite  course  ought  to  be  pursued ;  and  the  sys- 
tem or  the  tradition  purified,  and  its  deficiencies  supplied,  by 
means  of  the  true  original  sense  of  revelation,  to  be  ascertained 
by  free  and  impartial  interpretation,  in  the  manner  above  pointed 
out. — ^Thb  historical^  ecclesiastical^  or  dogmatical  interpretatkm 
can  also  assume  a  critical  character,  viz.  when  all  that  does 
not  coincide  with  the  regvlajideij  (the  material  principle,)  and 
yet  is  undeniably  contained  in  the  holy  records  by  the  fair  rules 
of  grammatico-historical  exegesis,  is  nevertheless,  according  to 
Certain  assumed  principles,  set  aside  as  not  essential,  and  is 
thrown  out  as  being  e.  g.  something  local,  temporary^  symboli- 
cal, or  mythological ;  as  something,  in  short,  merely  accessory 

*  This  term  is  here  employed  simply  in  opposition  to  spirit. 

Ed. 
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and  external.* — ^The  historico-dogoiatical  interpretation  in  its 
strict  and  narrower  sense,  proceeds  upon  the  assuroptiony  that 
certain  individuals  or  bodies  of  men  (e.  g.  the  Fathers  at 
Trent,  or  Luther  and  Calvin  with  tneir  assistants,  or  the 
authors  of  creeds  and  confessions,  when  they,  as  such,  are 
held  to  be  infallible^  have  already  fully  and  completely  un- 
derstood and  explained  the  contents  of  the  Hoty  Scriptures. 
And  now  this  received  mode  of  understanding  and  interpret- 
ing Scripture,  which  must  ever  be  partial,  and  certainly  does  not 
eidiaust  the  subject,  is  employed  to  determine  what  the  Scrip- 
tures in  general  can  mean,  tradiiio  s.  regtda  Jidei  Scripturae  tn- 
terpres* — The  friends  of  the  historico-critical  interpretation  in 
the  proper  sense,  also,  do  not  admit  all  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures contain  according  to  grammatico-historical  exegesis ;  but 
the  Scriptures  serve  to  confirm  to  them  so  much  only  as  they 
please,  i.  e.  so  much  as  can  be  united  with  their  subjective 
conceptions  of  the  essence  of  Christianity.  In  general,  these 
interpreters  ai*e  guided  by  some  philosophical  system  or  other, 
according  to  which  they  have  more  or  less  altered  their  regula 
Jidei.  Nevertheless,  the  materia]  principle  by  which  they  are 
directed,  is  at  least  still  made  up  of  biblical  elements ;  altliough 
a  wide  departure  moy  already  have  taken  place,  through  the  in- 
fluence ofsome  system  of  contemporary  philosophy. 

b)  On  the  other  hand,  the  material  principle  thus  brought  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  may  be  also  a  purely  phtl(H 
tophical  one,  either  subjective  or  objective,  i.  e.  it  may  be  either 
a  philosophical  system  of  one's  own,  or  adopted  from  another; 
pnUosophia  sacrae  Scripturae  interpren.  The  character  of  this 
interpretation  is,  as  to  form,  the  same  with  that  above  describ- 
ed ;f  except  that  here  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  made  to  con- 
form to  a  received  dogmatical  or  symbolic  system,  but  to  some 
philosophical  scheme  or  to  the  ideas  of  some  thinker, — to  some 
subjective  ratio  or  other, — ^which  schemes  or  ideas  are  by  pre- 
ference held  to  be  the  true  ones,  and  which  therefore  can  alone 

*  ^^Brttschneider^^Tyxe  historisch-dogmatischeAusiegung  dea 
N.  T.  Leipz.  1806. — De  Wette  prefers  to  call  it  historico-critical^ 
and  declares  himself  a  follower  of  it  in  his  '^Biblische  Theologie, 
§  67  ff. 

t  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine,  whether  such  an  interpreta- 
tion is  more  historicaJ  or  philos<^hical. 
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be  contained  in  Scripture,  provided  the  Scripture  contains  the 
truth.  This  philosophical,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  rational 
interpretation,  which  was  already  practised  m  the  schools  of  the 
Socinians  and  Cartesians,*  has  been  often  termed,  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  liberal  bterpretation ;  because  in 
homage  to  the  philosophy  of  the  time,  it  has  relaxed  so  much 
from  the  strictness  of  the  biblical  doctrines,  as  the  spirit  of  the 
age  demanded. — ^This  so-called  philosophical  exegesis  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  greatest  variety  of  shapes  and  modifica- 
tions, according  to  the  change  of  systems,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Its  most  striking  form  was  that  of  moral  interpretation. 
This  was  recommended  by  Kant,  in  the  passages  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  essay,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  his  ^^Relig- 
ion  within  the  bounds  of  Reason."  His  fundamental  idea  was 
the  following  :  So  long  as  mankind  shall  not  be  ripe  enough  to 
receive  the  precepts  of  a  purely  moral  religk>n,  which  Kant  de- 
duced from  the  mere  postulates  of  practical  reason ;  so  long  as 
they  cannot  do  without  the  authority  of  a  supposed  divine  re- 
velation, and  of  a  church  regarded  as  holy  oy  the  multitude ; 
so  long  must  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  church, 
and  the  facts  of  sacred  history,  not  be  contested  as  untrue  and 
unfounded,  not  even  so  iar  as  they  are  so  in  reality ;  but  they 
must  be  so  explauied  away,  without  reference  to  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  writers,  or  of  the  ancient  teachers  of  the  church, 
as  to  have  the  sense  of  them  coincide,  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree,  with  the  religion  of  pure  reason.^— In  this  manner  inter* 
preters  deduced  from  the  Scriptures,  not  the  sense  of  the  sa- 
cred writers,  but  the  ideas  of  Kant ;  which,  indeed,  they  first 
bad  to  put  into  J  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  connect  in  some 
way  or  other  with  the  biblical  text-^to  imply  and  to  apply. 
And  so  it  is  with  every  so-called  philosophical  interpretation. 
They  all  extract  from  the  Scriptures,  or  rather  they  imply  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  those  opinions  or  ideas  which  the  interpre- 
ter already  brings  with  him  to  the  work.  Cartesians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Spinoza,  Kant,  Schelling,  Fichte,  Hegel,— or  whatever 
they  are  called,  or  whatever  they  may  be,— all  found  and  find  in 
the  Scriptures  the  sense  of  their  masters^  but  not  the  sense  of 

*  See  /.  F,  Buddeus,  Isagoge  ad  Theologiam  universam,  1727. 
p.  1794  sqq.    /.  Jac.  Rambach,  ^Erlauterungen  jib.  s.  eigenen  In- 
Btitntt.  herm.  1738.  p.  333  ff.    See  also  the  author's  Commentatio 
biat.  tbeol.  de  Rationalismi  vera  indole,  p.  47  seqq.  56  seqq, 
17 
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Christ  and  bis  apostles.    Such  interpretation  can  therefore  not 
proper  be  called  explication. 

e)  Kindred  to  these  modes  of  interpretation,  and  often  not  at 
aD  distinetiidied  from  them  in  its  form,  as  well  as  in  its  resukSf 
is  the  alkgorical  interpretatbn.  As  this  mode  of  exegesis  has 
been  again  revived  in  our  day,  and  employed  by  some  very 
learned  and  intelligent  men,  I  may  be  p^mitted  to  mnke  here 
some  remarks  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  it,  and  assign  some 
reasons  why  it  oaght  not  to  be  adopted  in  practice.* 

(I)  As  to  its  nature.  The  allegorical  interpretation  adopts^ 
as  Its  fundamental  principle,  the  idea,  that  certain  words,  besMles 
their  natural  (grammatico-historical)  sense,  have  also  another 
meaning,  aAAa  ayogeveiv^tipu^  w^  X^ovai,  0f]f»uhet¥.  Those 
interpreters  who  have  applied  this  method  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores,  have  either  assumed,  that  every  passage  besides  the  litml 
(grammatico-historical)  sense,  contains  also  a  hidden  (spiritual, 
higher,  deeper)  sense,  or  even  several  senses ;  or  they  assumedi 
—which  however  is  not  essentially  difierent, — "  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  mdeed  no  other  sense  besides  the  simple  literal  mean- 
ing, but  they  have  another  deeper  sense  under  the  literal  one ; 
i.  e.  an  obvious  and  literal  sense  ^of  the  words,  and  a  deeper 
significancy  of  this  literal  sense,  imoVoia," — according  to  Ob- 
hausen.  Both  these  classes  of  allegorical  interpreters,  who 
may  be  again  subdivided  into  very  many  underclasses  accwd- 
bg  to  the  various  modifications  of  their  opinions,  accord  b  the 
belief  that  the  Holy  Sjnrit,  which  filled  the  sacred  writers,  so 
guided  their  words  or  representations,  as  that  these  should  have 
tUH>  or  even  more  senses.f 

*  For  the  literature  of  this  subject,  see  the  author's  Lehrbucl 
des  christl  Glaubens,  p.  148  ff. 

f  In  this  respect,  the  allegorical  class  of  interpreters  are  dia» 
tinguished  esseDtiailj  from  the  philosophical  or  rationalist  class ; 
since  the  latter  do  not  inquire  after  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writers,  but  only  after  what  their  own  system  recognizes  as  valid ; 
and  thus  with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  grammatico-historicid 
sense,  they  only  seek  to  attach  their  own  opinions  to  the  words  of 
Scripture.  These  two  methods,  however,  have  often  been  con- 
founded. And  it  is  true,  that  allegorical  interpreters  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  also  among  the  orientals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  expositors,  (who  deduced 
the  double  sense  from  inspiration,)  were  nothing  else  than  pfaik>- 
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(2)  As  to  ks  oriffha^  the  allegorical  interpretation  is  the  off- 
spring of  a  mental  departure  from  the  faith  of  one's  ancestorsi 
tad  oif  the  community  to  which  one  belongs ;  ar'ising  sometimes 
from  a  really  higher  cultivation  of  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  Plato 
•ad  other  Greek  philosophers,  and  sometimes  from  wrong  edcH 
cation  and  prejudice ;  but  occasbning  a  difference,  which  one 
wishes  either  to  conceal,  or  to  excuse  and  render  venerated. 
This  is  obvious  in  regard  to  the  allegorical  interpreters,  both 
among  the  heathen  and  the  Jews*    The  Greek  philosopbeni 

adained  their  mytholoeical  and  other  fables,  in  which  the  people 
ieved,  but  to  which  toey  themselves  could  at  least  no  longer 
attach  entire  credit,  allegorbally  or  spiritually;  in  order  that 
while  they  thus  retained  their  own  really  or  supposed  better 
views  and  opinions,  they  might  avoid  ofiending  too  harshly  and 
publicly  the  popular  belief.  Just  so  the  Jewish  philosophers* 
theosophists,  and  Pharisees,  who  had  an  interest  in  findbg  and 
pointing  out  in  the  Scriptures  their  own  opinions,  imaeinatbns, 
and  ordinances,  whbh  according  to  the  grammatko-historical 
interpretatKHi  were  not  to  be  found  there.  In  others,  of  whom 
we  know  that  they  had  the  most  implicit  faith  b  the  simple  conr 
tents  of  the  Bible,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  allegorical  nor  spiritual 
iDCm>retation  to  be  found. 

With  some,  moreover,  the  want  of  proper  insight  into  the 
nature  and  connexbn  of  divine  revelation,  compelled  them  to 
take  refuge  in  this  method  of  explanation,  especially  in  disputes 
with  the  .adversaries  of  revelation;  inasmuch  as  this  method 
renders  it  easy,  particularly  for  adroit,  sagacious,  and  fancifu) 
minds,  under  die  appearance  of  truth  and  right,  to  remove  from 
the  Scriptures  every  thing  offensive,  as  well  as  to  understand  in 
them  all  that  one  pleases.  So  especially  the  Alexandrine  Jew 
Ph3o.*  The  very  same  thing  we  find  again  in  the  Christian 
church.  Catholics,  theosophists,  and  mysdcs  in  general,  the  scho* 
kslic  orthodox,  secret  ratbnalists, — ^in  one  word  all  those  ibUow 
bf  preference  the  allegorical  mediod,  who  wish  to  find  and 

Kqphical  interpreters.  Hence  also  Kant,  in  justification  of  his 
•0  called  moral  interpretation,  appeals  to  them  as  precedents, 
flee  his  woA  above  qnoted,  p.  158.  See  also  above,  p.  119,  **  It 
will  also  be  iband,"  etc. 

*  Compare  H.  Planek^  ^Commentatio  de  prmcipiis  et  cauaia 
interpretation!?  Philo^anae  allegoricae.    Ooett  1806. 
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point  out  in  the  Bible  their  own  ex^ra-biblical  or  eon^rer-biblical 
opinions.  Besides,  among  Christian  interpreters  of  this  species, 
there  is  also  another  and  nobler  motive  for  seeking  allegories  in 
the  Old  Testament  at  least,  viz.  the  opinion  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  already  contained  in  the  Old,  but  under  a  veil.  And 
although  this  idea  is  repelled  by  the  Old  Testament  (e.  g.  Jer. 
31:  31  ff.)  as  well  as  by  the  New ;  yet  because  so  much  is  true, 
that  the  former  announced  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  latter, 
these  interpreters  do  not  scruple  to  employ  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, Dy  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  find  their  own 
preconceived  noti(ms  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  covenant.* 
(3)  That  the  allegorical  is  not  an  admissible  method  of  inter- 
pretation may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  remarks.     It  is, 

however,  also  to  be  rejected  on  other  grounds. 

»  * 

•  This  too  favourable  view  of  the  Old  Testament  is  doubtless 
the  motive,  which  has  reconciled  the  writer's  learned  and  respect- 
ed firiend  Olshausen  with  the  allegorical  interpretation. — Many, 
however,  go  still  farther  than  he,  and  suppose  that  the  doctrines, 
which  are  usually  regarded  as  peculiar  to  Christianity,  e.  g.  the 
mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  (if  we  can  only  seize  its  spiritual  sense)  far  more  clear- 
ly and  extensively,  than  even  in  the  New. — But  this  is  essentially 
the  same  thing  that  was  censured  by  Isidorus  of  Pelusium  in 
many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  who,  believing  that  they  must  find 
Christ  every  where  in  the  Old  Testament,  rendered  in  this  way 
the  real  prophecies  concerning  him  suspicious  to  the  heathen  and 
to  heretics ;  only,  that  they  did  not  always  do  this  by  allegorical 
interpretation,  but  often  by  other  arbitrary  explanations.  In  his 
Epp.  lib.  II.  cap.  195,  he  says  :  Oi  iiaaav  Ttjv  naXaiav  dta&i^xijv 
eig  tov  Xgtaxov  nixaqiigHv  nugdfievoi^  ovx  t^n  aiuaaattg  fioiv^ 
liulntQ  %al  "EKkfiGk  %ai  to7g  fii^^  iyxglvovaiv  avrijv  ^igftMoTg 
lofvv  Iv  T^  ua{t*  ijfiwp  didoaa^  ^^X,V'  ^^  Hp  f*V  <<V  avtop  ei- 
gijfitpa  ixjPiaCofitvo^  %al  ta  afiiaarotg  ilgfifitva  vnonreiia^ah 
vagaa%Bvafova&,  Ai  &v  ydg  ixiipo*  avzovg  ivaxginovok  dg 
naganotovvtag^  dia  tovto$v  %al  iv  toig  diaggi^dtjv  nfgi  avrov 
ilgrifiivoig  vixav  voftiiovrai.  **  Those  who  attempt  to  refer  the 
whole  Old  Testament  to  Christ,  deserve  censure  ;  since  they  give 
to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  heretics,  who  do  not  admit  it,  an  advan- 
tage in  the  contest  against  us.  For  by  straining  those  things 
which  are  not  said  of  him,  they  render  suspected  those  things 
which  really  do  refer  to  him.  And  thus  the  adversaries,  having 
vanquished  them  as  perverters  of  Scripture^  suppose  themselves 
victorious  also  in  respect  to  what  is  clearly  spoken  of  Christ. 
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(a)  It  %8  not  recommended  in  the  Scripturet  themselves.  In  the 
Homologoumena  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  to  be  found  only 
one  instance  of  this  method  of  interpretation,  viz.  Gal.  4:  22  ff. 
and  here,  according  to  the  previous  intimation  of  the  aposde 
himself,  it  is  a  formal  accommodation ;  in  which  shape  it  often 
is  and  may  be  applied  in  popular  writing  and  discourse.  In  y. 
19  ff*  he  says  :  l^upla  fiov,  tj^iXo^  di  naguvM  ngog  vftug  agxh 
%al  alXiia^  ttiv  q>oivriif  (*ov'  ot&  dnopovftai  iv  vfup. 
Aiyne  fiOh  o<  vno  voftop  ^iXovttg  ilvut,  top  vofAOv  ovx  inoven  ; 
^  Gladly  were  I  now  widi  you,  my  children,  and  would  speak  with 
each  one  of  you  in  particular^  according  to  his  special  wantSy 
consequently^  with  each  one  differently,  in  order  to  convince 
each  of  you  after  his  own  opinions  and  prejudices,  that  this  un- 
ion of  Judaism  with  Christianity  is  to  be  rejected,  and  to  retain 
him  m  the  confession  of  pure  Christianity,  which  alone  makes 
free ;  comp.  9:  19  ff.  For  I  am  hesitating  m  respect  to  you  ; 
i.  e.  doubtful  how  I  shall  rigbdy  address  you. — ^But  ye  now, 
who  would  gladly  retain  the  yoke  of  Judaism,  (and  how  the  Ju- 
daizing  teachers  and  their  Rabbins  allegorised  is  well  known,) 
tell  me,  do  ye  not  then  understand  the  law  ?  I  will  explain  it 
then  to  you— aAAagaff  tiJv  qtmvnp — ^in  your  own  way  ;  in  order 
thus  to  convince  you,  that  the  emancipated  Christian  should  no 
longer  bear  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  yfygantai  yag — ^ 
and  now  follows  a  rabbinical  mterpretation  in  their  own  taste. — 
According  to  this  mode  of  viewing  the  connexion  of  the  passage, 
and  after  the  express  intimation  of  the  apostle,  that  he  was  about 
to  speak  aXXtog  otherwise  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do, 
and  that  he  would  gladly  enter  into  their  views  and  wants,  in 
order  to  convince  them  at  all  events  of  the  correctness  of  his 
teaching,  this  passage  can  surely  not  be  brought  forward  to  ex-^ 
hibit  or  to  justify  the  application  of  allegorical  interpretation  to 
the  whole  of  the  Scriptures,  as  being  of  apostolical  authority. 

In  all  the  other  passages,  which  the  friends  of  allegorical  in- 
terpretatk)n  have  cited  in  favour  of  it,  (leaving  here  the  Antile- 
gomena  out  of  view,  on  the  ground  that  they  alone  could  not  de- 
cide the  question,)  we  find  either  simply  metaphorical  or  symbo- 
lical applications  of  earlier  biblical  passages,  doctrines,  ordinan- 
ces, and  narratives;  or  disclosures  and  explanations  in  the 
New  Testament  of  the  revelations  and  events  of  the  Old  Testa- 
menty  according  to  dieir  true  and  proper  sense,  ground,  essence, 
and  object.  E.  g.  1  Cor.  x.  where  we  are  taught,  that  the 
Jehovahy  who  according  to  the  Old  Testament  led  the  people  of 
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Israel  in  the  deaertf  and  gave  them  food  and  water,  was  the  Son 
iff  God  ;  an  explaDation  which  alao  accords  well  with  the  gen- 
eral contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  esjpecialiy  with  Jer.  33: 
5  f.  33:  15  f.  comp.  Mich.  5: 1  f.  Is.  9:  5 1.  and  other  passages. 
It  is  often  the  case,  moreover,  that  the  so-called  spiritual, 
deeper,  or  higher  sense  of  the  allegorical  interpreters,  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  real  and  proper  sense,  and  the  assumption 
of  a  double  or  threefold  sense  rests  entirely  on  misapprehension* 
The  true  and  proper  sense  is  that  which  God  intended  in  his  re- 
velatbn ;  and  this  sense  can  then  be  first  and  fully  under- 
stood, when  the  higher  communications  which  the  >acred 
writers  have  expressed  b  words,  whether  they  be  doctrbes,  or 
commandments,  or  external  ceremonial  ordinances,  are  compre- 
hended b  their  grounds  and  objects.  If,  for  bstance,  the  world- 
ly minded  are  required  to  obey  certain  laws,  with  the  promise, 
that  in  so  doing,  it  shall  eo  well  with  them  on  earth ;  they  sure- 
ly would  think  merely  of  a  physical  and  civil  prosperity,  and 
would  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  it,  at  least  for  a  time,  yield  the 
required  obedience.  But  this  b  by  no  means  half  the  meaning 
of  that  requisition  and  promise;  which  referred  at  the  same 
time,  and  chiefly,  to  an  bternal  spiritual  weUbein^*  In  the 
commands,  Thou  $kaU  not  kiU,  Thau  shedt  not  coni$nU  advlienfj 
persons  b  a  low  stage  of  moral  and  spiritual  attainment,  think 
only  of  a  destruction  of  physical  life  and  gross  breaches  of  cha»- 
ti^  I  although  the  divine  command  b  its  full  sense,  forbids  n 
the  one  case  every  disturbance  of  the  internal  spiritual  life  of 
love ;  and  in  the  other,  all  unchaste  desires  of  the  heart,  although 
never  uttered  and  never  perceptible  to  man ;  comp.  Matt.  5:  21 
—-33.  To  understand,  then,  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the 
words,  is  to  think  of  all  that  God  intended  in  them ;  and  this 
proper  and- complete  understandbg  of  the  revelatbns  and  insti- 
tbns  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  the  obiect  of  Christ  to  make 
known;  as  well  as  fully  to  establish  the  kbgdom  of  God, 
the  foundation  and  plan  of  which  are  contained  b  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; see  Matt.  5:  17 — 19. — ^But  from  all  this  it  is  clear, 
that  a  double  or  manifold  sense,  a  literal  (grammatico-historical) 
and  spiritual  meaning  at  the  same  time,  is  out  of  the  questbn ; 
and  that  there  can  be  only  one,  true,  proper  sense,  which  be- 
comes the  more  fully  and  clearly  manifest,  the  farther  we  ad- 
vance in  the  higher  spiritual  life.  Hence  also,  many  of  the  pi- 
ous and  distbguished  men  under  the  old  dispensation,  approacn- 
€d  b  some  degree  the  more  perfect  comprehension  wnich  ex-  • 
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ists  under  the  new,  although  no  one  reached  h  fuHy;  see  Lake 
7:  26—28.  comp.  Matt.  11:  9—13.* 

*  The  question  here,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  does  not 
refer  simply  to  vtrhal  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  full 
and  proper  import  was  for  the  most  part  first  rightly  apprehended 
under  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  and  was  in  part  intended 
to  he  then  first  understood  ;  but  it  refers  also  to  Old  Testament  tV 
MimHons  and  appearances^  which  in  like  manner  first  attatned 
their  proper  object  and  full  significancy  under  the  New  Tesla« 
roent,  with  which  they  ceased^  or  were  to  cease.  This  leads  to 
the  proper  conception  of  typei^  which  are  no  doubt  found  in  the 
Old  Testament 

In  the  stricter  sense,  types  were  institutions  and  appearances 
intended  to  deepen,  expand,  and  ennoble  the  circle  of  thoughta 
and  desires,  and  thus  to  heighten  the  moral  and  spiritual  wants,  as 
well  as  the  intelligence  and  susceptibility,  of  the  chosen  people. 
This  was  done  in  order  that  there  might  ultimately  be  formed  out 
of  this  particular  nation,  separated  from  all  others  by  peculiar 
bounds,  a  people  which  should  serve  as  a  model  fer  other  nations, 
and  who,  after  the  future  removal  of  the  restraints  in  which  the? 
were  trained, — which  were  to  preserve  them,  till  the  time  of  ftaf* 
ness  and  ripeness,  from  the  seductive  intercourse  of  heatheo 
tribes,— Hihould  be  in  the  great  family  of  nations  as  the  J(r^  be^m 
San  of  Qod,  (Ex.  4:  22.  Hos.  11:  1.)  already  grown  up  and  ed« 
Qcated,  a  light  to  their  heathen  brethren,  who  yet  stood  and  stand 
upon  the  various  steps  of  pupilage,  though  some  higher  than  oth* 
ers.  Thus  the  tempk  with  its  sanctuaries  and  halls  was  a  type^ 
as  being  an  image  of  the  universe ;  and  its  arrangement  served  to 
declare  to  those  who  thought  and  reflected,  that  the  whole  world 
should  be  and  become  a  temple  of  God ;  comp.  Eph.  2:  17 — ^22. 
Col.  2:  16-^21.  Matt.  27:  51.  and  Heb.  9:  11  ff.  10:  20.  Its  diA 
ferent  courts  for  the  reception  of  those  who  were  more  or  less  or 
not  at  all  consecrated,  pointed  still  more  directly  to  this  sentiment. 
So  all  the  satrifiees^  which  at  first  were  permitted,  and  then  orders 
ed  and  accurately  assigned  by  God  himself,  were  the  expression 
and  sustenance  of  the  deep  desire  and  necessity  felt  by  the  hQ« 
man  heart,  partly  to  thank  the  invisible  Giver  in  some  expressive 
manner  for  his  benefits,  and  partly  and  especially,  in  the  conscioue* 
ness  and  excited  feeling  of  his  ket  favour,  to  become  again  recon'^ 
ciled  to  him.  Nevertheless,  such  sacrifices  in  their  very  nature 
can  have  such  significancy  only  for  an  unripe  age ;  since  (he  blood 
of  beasts  cannot  really  purify  and  pacify  the  conscience,  nor  re- 
concile it  with  God.  These  sacrifices,  then,  led  and  pointed  to 
the  time  of  the  New  Testament,  where  the  certamty  of  the  divine 
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Most  of  the  passages  which  the  supporters  of  the  alleeorical 
method  of  interpretation  cite  in  its  favour,  contain  wieiaphorieal 

favour  would  be  attained  through  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Messi- 
ah, (Is.  53:  4.)  and  where  the  true  and  reasonable  worship  of  God 
would  consist  in  the  right  knowledge  of  Qod,  and  in  the  devotion 
of  the  heart  to  him, — ^in  the  sacrifice  of  humility,  penitence,  and 
holy,  undivided  love;  Jer.  31:  31—34.  Hos.  6:  6.  Ps.  51:  19. 
Gomp.  Rom.  12:  1.  Heb.  9:  8—14.  Above  all,  the  great  thank- 
offering  of  Israel  for  the  deliverance  out  of  Egyptian  bondage, — 
without  which  the  chosen  race  must  have  fail^  of  its  destination, 
— pointed  to  that  sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament,  which  made  an 
end  of  all  external  sacrifice  to  those  who  believe,  and  opened  a 
way  of  approach  to  the  holiest  sanctuary  of  God's  paternal  heart, 
not  only  to  the  children  of  Israel,  but  to  all  his  children  of  the 
whole  human  race.  And  thus  we  see  the  spotless  paschal  lamb,  as 
a  type  of  the  spotless  suffering  Redeemer,  the  Lamb  of  Gad  which 
taketk  away  the  sin  of  the  world:  Is.  53:  7.  John  1:  29.  (19:  36.) 
1  Cor.  5:  7  f  1  Pet.  1:  19. — As  a  similar  type,  we  are  taught  by 
Christ  himself  to  consider  the6raz«ft  sequent  (John  3:  14.)  which 
Moses  raised  up  in  the  wilderness  at  the  command  of  God,  with 
the  tmmeeiiafe  object  of  delivering  the  Israelites  from  the  danger 
of  physical  death ;  in  order  thereby  to  excite  to  the  offering  up  of 
the  heart  to  God,  in  sincere  faith  and  more  willing  and  perfect 
obedience ;  Num.  21:  8  f. 

In  a  broader  sense,  persons  of  the  Old  Testament  are  also  said 
to  be  types  or  figures  of  Christ  or  of  his  church,  on  account  of 
some  certain  similarity  or  relation  which  subsists  between  them. 
Thus  Adam  is  called,  Rom.  5:  14,  rvnog  rov  juMoPTog^  the  Jig" 
ure  of  him  that  was  to  come,  the  second  Adam,  i.  e.  the  Messiah, 
(comp.  1  Cor.  15 :  45  f.  with  v.  21  ff.)  inasmuch  as  fit)m  the 
one,  destined  of  God  to  be  the  father  of  blissful  life  to  his  poster- 
ity, there  spread  over  all  a  moral  corruption  and  a  train  of  phys- 
ical evils,  whose  end  is  death  ;  while  through  the  other,  destined 
of  God  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  fallen  race,  there  has  been  ac- 
quired for  all  his  spiritual  posterity,  i.  e.  all  who  believe  on  him, 
redemption  and  a  life  of  eternal  bliss. — The  resemblance  is  less 
striking,  on  account  of  which  some  have  held  Iscuic  to  be  a  type 
of  Christ,  (because  of  Heb.  11:  19,  where  the  exegesis  is  still 
doubtful,)  in  so  far  as  by  the  purposed  sacrifice  of  him  (Gen.  zxii.) 
and  his  subsequent  deliverance,  the  real  sacrificial  death  and-  res- 
urrection of  Christ  were  prefigured,  through  which  the  promise 
given  to  Isaac  and  his  father  Abraham,  was  to  be  fulfilled  ;  Gen. 
XVII.  XVIII. — So  Melchisedek,  as  a  type  of  Christ,  is  regarded  as 
king  of  righteousness  and  peace ;   Ps.  110:  4.  comp.  Heb.  5:  6.  6: 
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or  symbolical  applicatioiis  of  earlier  biblical  declaratioos,  institu- 
tioDS,  and  narratives.  We  find  the  same  thing  also,  in  almost  aU 
works  in  every  language.  Every  man  thinks  in  the  forms  of  his 
own  peculiar  mode  of  observation,  education,  history,  and  occu- 
pation ;  these  become  to  him  ^pes  and  symbols  to  designate  his 
other  thoughts.    Warriors,  shepherds,  fishermen — all  choose  the 

{pictures  of  their  thoughts  out  of  the  circle  of  their  experience, 
t  was  then  natural,  that  the  sacred  writers  also  should  express 
their  thoughts,  their  hopes,  their  fears,  their  j(w  and  sorrow,  in 
ibrms  of  language  borrowed  from  the  circle  of  their  experience 
«— -in  the  words  and  figures  of  earUer  holy  writ.  The  rite  of 
tireumcition  consecrated  the  male  children  and  all  adults  whom 
the  Israelites  wished  to  incorporate  with  themselves,  to  Grod,  and 
fieparated  them  firom  the  nations  that  were  unclean.  It  was  nat- 
ural, dierefore,  that  those  who  acknowledged,  that  this  external 
rite  could  not  in  itself  and  by  itself  make  any  one  a  real  mem- 
ber of  the  people  of  Grod,  should  call  the  true  inward  consecration, 
cireuauision  of  the  hearty  or  of  the  foreskin  of  the  heart ;  Deut 
10:16.  30:  6.  Jer.  4:4.  Rom.  2:28.  Col.  2:  11.  SimSar  met- 
aphors occur  very  often ;  e.  g.  Ez.  11:  19.  Jer.  31:  33.  Is.  1: 
10.  comp.  Matt.  24: 38  ff.  Luke  17: 26  ff.— Matt.  13: 35.  comp. 
Ps.  78:  2,  3.— Mark  9:  49.  John  6:  49  ff.  Eph.  6:  29 ff.  1  Pet. 
2: 9.— Of  the  same  general  class,  although  of  a  different  species, 
are  the  passages  where  peculiarities  in  the  history  of  Israd,  con- 
ceived as  an  individual  person,  or  also  of  particular  persons  in 
the  Old  Testament,  are  applied  to  Christ,  or  to  persons  or  events 
in  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.  Matt.  2:  15  Out  of  Egypt  hate  I 
called  my  Son,  compared  with  Ex.  4: 22.  Hos.  1 1:  1. — ^Matt. 


20.  7:  1  ff.  and  often.  And  because  David  was  the  most  distin- 
ffuished  champion  and  statesman  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament 
kingdom ;  so  tbereibre  Christ — who  was  to  descend  from  him^ 
and  should,  as  king  of  truth  and  peace  extend  God's  kingdom  oa 
earth  even  to  its  remotest  bounds  (Is.  9:  1 — 6.  11:  1  ff.  and  else- 
where)—-is  often  called  of  God  my  servant  David,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  sitting  on  David's  throne ;  comp.  Hos.  3:  5.  Ez.  34: 
23  ff  37:  24  f.  Luke  1:  32  f.  In  like  manner  in  this  broader 
(metaphorical)  sense,  all  pious  persons  of  the  Old  Testament,  so 
^r  as  single  traits  of  the  character  of  the  true  children  of  God 
were  observable  in  them,  may  be  called  figures  or  types  of  the 
Son  of  God,  in  whom  alone  the  divine  life  was  manifested  in  all 
Its  fulness  and  glory. 

18 
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2: 18.  comp.  Jer.  SI:  15.  (Gen.  37:  35.)— Matt.  2:  23.  corap. 
Geo.  49: 26.  (Is.ll:i.comp.  Jer.  23:  5.  33:15.)— Matt.  12:39f. 
16:  4.  (John  2:  18  ff.)  comp.  JoDah  2: 1 ;  and  so  a  multitude  of 
other  passages.— Sucn  appearances,  the  like  of  which  are  found 
m  the  writings  of  every  nation,  cannot  surely  justify  the  assump- 
tion of  a  double  or  manifold  sense,  intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  the  moment  of  inspiration. 

(fi)  The  allegorical  interpretation,  which  grounds  itself  on  such 
an  assumption,  is  further  not  to  be  admitted,  because  there  are 
no  clear  and  certain  laws  by  which  it  must  be  practised.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  must,  b  this  manner,  become  a  prey  to  the  sub- 

1'ective  caprice  of  mterpreters,  who,  being  as  they  suppose  at  a 
ligher  stage  of  attainment,  do  not  hold  themselves  bound  to  ren- 
der any  other  account  for  their  often  fanciful  and  mgenious  in- 
terpretations, than  to  admonish  their  opposers,  that  they  must 
make  farther  advances  in  the  divine  life,  until  they  become  able 
to  look  into  the  deeper  sense  and  connexion  of  the  revealed 
word.  And  since  such  admonitions  may  be  expressed  in  words 
which  have  a  very  good  sense,  and  one  whk^h  all  would  approve, 
viz.  that  he,  to  whom  the  inner,  deeper,  holy  life  of  the  men  of 
God  is  unknown,  is  also  of  course  incapable  of  rightly  under- 
standing their  language  and  writings  ;  it  is  therefore  very  diffi- 
cult effectually  to  come  at  those,  who  favour  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

(/)  This  method  moreover  is  entirely  superflvous  ;  which  alone 
is  reason  enough  against  it.  It  can  give  throughout  no  new  and 
tenable  results,  which  the  grammatico-historical  method,  when 
exercised  in  a  pious  spirit,  does  not  give.  For  since  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  authorize  us  to  hold  the  Christian  revelation  as 
closed,  (Gal.  1:  8  f.  Rom.  16: 17.  1  Tim.  6:  3ff.  2  Tim.  1: 13  f. 
and  elsewhere,)  the  apprehension  must  ever  remain,  that  every- 
thing professealy  netD,  which  an  allegorical  interpretation  may 
derive  from  the  Scriptures,  and  which  is  not  clearly  contained 
in  the  words  and  in  the  connexion, — and  consequently  known 
or  knowable  by  grammatico-historical  exposition,-^must  be 
merely  human  imagination,  be  it  ever  so  weU  meant.  And  this 
just  apprehension  should  restrain  every  judicious  evangelical 
Christian  and  theologian,  from  adopting  any  such  results  as 
doctrines  of  divine  revelation ;  Rom.  16: 17.  Uol.  2: 18.  1  Tim. 
6:  4  ff.  comp.  2  Thess.  2: 2. 
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Art.  IV.  Remarks  on  Hahn's  definition  ot  Interpreta- 
tion, AND  SOME  TOPICS  CONNECTED  WITH  IT. 

B7  M.  Stuart,  Profewor  of  Steiad  liiuratim  in  the  Thoological  BeniMry  at  Andovar. 

'  It  would  be  difficult,  within  the  same  space,  to  express  m  a 
plainer  and  better  manner  than  Prof.  Hahn  has  done,  the  cor- 
rect, and  only  correct  idea  of  genuine  interpretation.*  To  inters 
pret  an  author  must  mean,  to  gire  that  sense  to  his  words  which 
he  himself  gave.  To  connect  those  ideas  with  an  author's  lan- 
guage which  he  himself  connected,  is  the  first  step  toward  a  real 
interpretation  of  him  ;  the  second  is,  to  express  the  result  of  this 
in  language  that  is  intelligible  to  others.  Whoever  does  both  of 
these,  may  be  considered  as  a  true  and  adequate  interpreter. 

•  Whoever  does  either  of  them  in  a  defective  manner,  has  come 
short  of  the  real  design  of  all  genuine  interpretation. 

From  this  simple  and  intelligible  statement  it  follows,  that  all 
accommodation  of  the  Scriptures  to  our  own  preconceived  no- 
tions of  truth  and  propriety,  unless  indeed  these  entirely  agree 
with  those  of  the  sacred  writers,  is  foreign  to  the  business  of  true 
interpretation.  This  concerns  itself  exclusively  and  solely  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  writer  to  be  interpreted.  All  the  principles 
of  language  and  criticism  which  it  applies  to  exegesis,  are  only 
means  which  common  sense  has  pointed  out,  as  necessary  and 
proper  to  be  used  in  the  explanation  of  any  written  or  spoken 
language.  Mankind  have  universally  been  interpreters,  to  a 
great  extent,  ever  since  our  first  progenitors  commenced  the  use 
of  language  in  paradise.  All  men  interpret,  every  day,  what  is 
addressed  to  them  by  their  fellow  men.  The  laws  of  interpre- 
tation are  a  consequence  of  the  practical,  exegetical  instinct  (I 
had  almost  said)  of  the  human  race.  I  mean,  that  the  interpret 
iaiion  of  language  is  as  natural  to  man,  as  the  use  of  it  is ;  and 
that  this  is  natural,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  a  possession  of  the 
faculty  of  speaking  and  by  the  universality  of  its  use.  The  lam 
of  interpretation  are  neither  more  nor  less,  as  to  all  their  substan- 
tial and  most  important  parts,  than  the  practical  principles  by 
which  men  have  always  been  guided,  in  interpreting  each  otl^- 
er's  language.  Language  was  not  formed  by  the  rules  of  gram- 
marians and  critk^ ;  but  grammarians  and  critics,  by  study  and 
observation,  obtabed  a  correct  view  of  the  phenomena  of  lan- 
guage, and  then  delineated  this  view  in  writing.  It  was  thus 
9iat  grammars  and  lexicons  originated.    And  it  is  in  the  like 

*  S«e  p.  124  above. 
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manner,  that  systems  of  henneneutics,  or  systems  in  wbich  the 
principles  of  interpretation  are  developed,  have  arisen.  Men 
interpreted  for  thousands  of  jrears,  before  they  began  to  form 
systems  and  written  rules,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  business  of  in- 
teipretatioD.  When  tliis  was  done,  it  was  done  by  first  observ- 
ii^  the  phenomena  of  mterpretation,  the  facts  that  respected  the 
manner  in  which  men  were  accustomed  to  interpret  language. 
These  facts  benig  ascertained,  the  principles  on  which  they  were 
grounded,  or  from  which  they  resulted,  were  made  out  by  con- 
sideration and  reasoning,  and  then  presented  in  words.  Re- 
peated experience  and  long  continued  observation  corrected,  en- 
larged, amended,  and  reduced  to  more  perfect  order  these  rules; 
so  that  at  last,  like  regular  systems  of  science  in  oibear  depart- 
ments of  leanung,  hermeneutics  daim  a  place  among  the  sci- 
ences of  the  learned. 

l%e  whole  thing  may  be  illustrated  by  an  appeal  to  natural 
philosophy.  The  philosopher  did  not  create  or  arrange  or  mod- 
ify the  laws  of  nature;  nor  was  the  world  created,  nor  is  it  sus- 
tabed,  by  any  system  of  philosophv ;  but  philosophers  by  ob- 
serving phenomena,  have  deduced  m>m  them  certain  laws  or 
princi^es  which  accord  with  these  phenomena,  and  help  us  to 
comprehend  and  explain  them.  In  this  way,  the  systems  of  na- 
tural philosophy  arose,  which  have  at  last  come  to  a  scientific 
form  that  b  almost  complete  in  its  essential  parts. 

It  is  so  with  the  science  of  interpretation.  It  is,  indeed,  com- 
paratively a  new  icieneey  (not  a  new  practical  thing,)  and  is  yet 
far  firom  being  perfeoted  in  all  its  minuter  parts.  Every  ten 
years,  however,  is  making  some  sensible  progress  towards  a 
completion  of  the  science,  so  far  as  its  theory  can  be  reduced  to 
writing ;  and  the  hope  may  be  rationally  indulged,  that  at  some 
future  day,  hermeneutics  will  be  a  science  as  definite  and  as  well 
bounded  and  discriminated,  as  most  other  sciences  which  have 
long  been  taught  as  completed. 

The  design  of  these  remarics  is,  to  shew  that  the  science  of 
interpretation  b  not  one  which  has  its  basis  in  imagination,  or 
that  it  depends,  as  to  its  most  important  principles,  on  farfetched 
illustrations  or  recondite  and  obscure  facts.  The  great  excd- 
leoce  and  certainty  of  this  science  is,  that  it  b  grounded  in  the 
experience  of  aU  nations  and  of  all  ages^  In  otiier  words,  it  fol- 
lows the  laws  which  our  very  nature  has  prescribed,  in  the  ex- 
planation of  language ;  it  does  not  make  new  ones. 

if  now  principles  such  as  nature  prescribes,  be  regarded  in 
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die  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writers ;  if  our  sole  aim  be,  (as 
surely  it  ought  to  be,)  to  find  out  and  to  develope  the  very  same 
meaning  which  the  writers  themsehres  attached  to  their  own 
words,  and  we  endeavour  to  do  this  in  the  natural  way  afaready 
described ;  then  we  may  act  as  bona  fide  interpreters.  But 
this  we  cannot  do,  if  we  interpret  in  any  other  manner.  If  I 
bring  along  with  me  my  philosophical  creed,  or  my  party  the- 
ological creed,  or  my  rationalist  creed,  or  my  convictions  as  an 
enthnsiast,  and  in  the  explanation  of  Scripture  permit  either  of 
these  to  influence  or  guide  me,  instead  of  die  plain  principles  of 
exegesis  which  natqre  has  taught  all  men  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  language ;  then  I  do  not  make  an  explication  of  the 
sacred  text,  but  an  implication^  (non  explicado  sed  implicatio,) 
i.  e.  I  do  not  unfold  to  othiers  what  the  sacred  writers  meant  to 
say,  and  have  actually  said,  but  what  I  believed  before  I  under- 
took to  bterpret  them ;  I  do  not  deduce  from  their  words  the 
sense  which  the  writers  gave  to  them ;  but  I  superinduce  a  sense 
which  these  writers  never  designed  to  convey.  This  is  not  to 
bring  a  sense  out  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  i.  e.  it  is  not  eapU- 
eati^mj  but  it  is  to  bring  in  one  upon  it,  or  to  add  one  to  it, 
which  is  implicaiionj  in  the  Liatin  sense  of  this  word. 

On  this  subject  Prof.  Hahn  himself  has  made  remarks,  in  the 
course  of  his  essay.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
therefore,  to  some  other  imiiortant  considerations,  which  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  definition  that  this  excellent  writer  has 
80  truly  given,  of  die  sense  of  a  writing  and  of  the  inierpretati&n 
of  it. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  deduction  fixun  his  defini- 
tion, that  the  Scripture  can  never  mean  any  more  than  what  the 
writer  of  it  meant  to  convey ;  that  is,  the  words  of  Scripture 
convey  the  idea  which  the  writer  attached  to  them,  and  neither 
more  nor  less.  If  you  deny  this,  you  set  aside  the  definition  it- 
self of  the  meaning  of  any  writing.  But  as  this  definition  is,  one 
might  almost  say,  self-evident ;  or  at  least,  if  it  be  questioned,  a 
better  one  surely  cannot  be  substituted  in  its  place ;  so  I  must 
Abide  by  it,  and  take  the  consequences  which  necessarily  flow 
from  it. 

And  what  are  these  i  One  is,  that  the  writer  must  have  had 
some  meankig  in  ^11  that  he  uttered,  i.  e.  he  did  not  utter  sounds 
without  attaching  ideas  to  them.  Another  is,  diat  in  interpret- 
ing his  words,  we  must  have  reference  simply  to  the  thnes  in 
which  he  lived  and  the  views  wbbh  be  entertainal,  and  not  de^ 
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duce  our  explanation  from  the  present  times,  and  the  more  per- 
fect knowledge  which  may  now  exist. 

L  The  sacred  writers  attached  some  ideas  to  every  word 
and  phrase  which  they  employed. 

What  ^rewards?  They  are  the  signs  of  ideas.  But  of 
whose  ideas?  Surely  of  his  who  employs  the  words.  If  then 
words  are  the  signs  of  ideas,  and  every  word  must  be  the  sign  of 
some  idea  in  the  mind  of  him  who  employs  it,  (I  speak  now, 
of  course,  of  the  rational,  intelligent,  sober  use  of  language, 
and  such  must  be  that  of  the  sacred  writers,)  then  every  word 
employed  by  a  sacred  writer,  is  the  sign  of  some  idea  that  was 
in  his  mind  when  he  employed  it,  and  is  meant  to  designate  that 
idea. 

There  is  no  avoiding  this  conclusion,  except  in  one  way  only, 
viz.  by  denying  that  the  sacred  writers  were  themselves  authors, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  or  that  they  always  understood, 
i.  e.  auached  an  intelligible  idea  to  what  they  uttered.  If  we 
consider  them  as  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  a  musical  instrument  is  in  the  hands  of  him  who  plays 
upon  it,  and  that  they  responded  to  the  impukes  of  the  Spirit 
in  like  manner  as  the  musical  bstrument  does  to  him  who 
strikes  its  strings,  then  indeed  it  will  not  follow,  that  the  sacred 
writers  did  attach  ideas  to  all  the  words  which  they  uttered. 

But  shall  we  so  consider  them  ?  I  am  aware  that  this  has 
often,  perhaps  I  may  say  generally,  been  done.  Nay,  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  opinion  may  say,  that  they  are  pleading  only  for 
a  most  ancient  tradition  or  belief;  that  even  before  the  days  of 
the  apostles  such  an  opinion  was  current  among  the  Jews ;  that 
the  aposdes  themselves  have  helped  to  confirm  it ;  and  that  the 
early  fathers,  who  received  opinions  from  them,  have  in  like 
manner  taught  it. 

In  all  this  there  is  some  show  of  truth  ;  and  in  fact  some  part 
of  the  allegations  is  strictly  true.  It  is  a  clear  case,  that  Philo 
Judaeus,  for  example,  previous  to  the  days  in  which  the  apos- 
tles wrote,  fully  declared  a  belief  like  that  which  has  just  been 
stated.  "  The  prophets,"  says  he,  "  are  the  interpreters  [of 
God]  whom  he  uses  as  instruments  in  disclosing  what  lie 
pleases,"  ^pp*  I-  p-  ^22  edit.  Mangey.  And  again  :  "  A 
prophet  utters  nothing  at  all  of  his  own,  but  is  an  interpreter, 
merely  uttering  what  another  suggests  ;  and  so  long  as  he  is  un- 
der the  influence  of  inspiration,  he  has  no  proper  conscbusness 
of  his  own,  for  the  power  of  thought  departs  and  quits  the 
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dwelliDg-place  of  the  soul,  and  the  divine  Spirit  comes  into  it 
and  sojourns  there,  and  influences  all  the  organic  powers  of  the 
voice,  so  that  they  will  utter  sounds  which  plainly  reveal  what- 
soever he  desires  to  foretell,"  Tom.  Q.  p.  SkS.  So  in  Tom.  I. 
p.  510,  ^^  A  prophet  utters  nothing  of  his  own,  but  wholly  that 
which  belongs  to  another,  and  which  he  merely  echoes  from 
within ; "  and  also  in  Tom.  II.  p.  417,  <'  A  prophet  is  an  inter- 
preter, echoing  from  within  the  words  of  God." 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  Philo's  idea  of  inspiration 
goes  so  far  as  to  destroy  aJU  the  self-consciousness  of  the  inspir* 
ed  writers,  while  they  were  under  the  special  influence  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  allowing  this  to  be  true,  they  are  not  to  be  reputed 
as  the  authors  (in  any  proper  sense  of  tliis  word)  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  only  as  the  amanuensei  of  the  Spirit ;  which  appella- 
tion, indeed,  has  very  commonly  been  given  to  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  passages  here  from  the  early 
Christian  fathers,  in  order  to  shew  that  many  of  them  agreed, 
for  substance,  with  this  view  of  Philo  respecting  inspiration.  I 
concede  the  point  to  those  who  insist  on  it ;  and  turn  to  the 
New  Testament,  and  ask  wh^er  the  same  view  is  there  given 
also. 

This  is  strongly  affirmed  by  muhitudes.  It  has  been  main- 
tained aknost  in  every  age  of  the  church,  by  many  conspicuous 
and  enlightened  men.  It  is  averred  that  such  passages  as  the 
following  fully  support  it;  viz.  2  Tim.  3 :  16,  ^^  All  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God;"  2  Pet.  1:  21,  '<  For  the 
prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

M  this,  however,  proves  nothing  more,  than  that  the  sacred  ^ 
writers  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  (rod ;  which 
they  truly  might  be,  and  yet  lose  neither  their  own  consciousness 
nor  voluntary  rational  agency. 

This  has  been  conceded  by  the  more  argumentative  part  of 
the  advocates  for  the  PhUonic  idea  of  inspiration.  But  then 
they  allege,  that  this  does  not  reach  the  whole  length  of  the 
case.  They  adduce  another  passage  of  Scripture,  which 
serves,  as  they  think,  fully  to  shew  that  the  inspired  penmen  did, 
at  least  sometimes,  utter  that  which  they  did  not  understand ; 
and  consequently  their  words,  in  such  cases,  cannot  be  taken 
as  the  signs  of  ideas  in  their  own  minds,  since  by  the  venr 
statement  it  appears,  that  they  had  no  ideas  which  correspond- 
ed wkb  the  words.    The  passage  alluded  to  is  in  I  Peu  t: 
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10—13,  ^  Of  which  ralvitkm  the  prophets  have  inquired  and 
searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  ol  the  grace  that  should 
come  unto  you ;  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified 
beforehand  the  sufierit^  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow ;  unto  whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  us,  they  did  mbister  the  things  which  are  now  reported 
unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto  you." 
This  passage,  it  is  alleged,  declares  that  the  prophets  themsdves 
were  ignorant  of  the  real  import  of  what  they  uttered  respect- 
ing die  Saviour  and  the  gospel-day,  and  that  they  made  inquiry 
in  order  to  understand  it ;  just  as  others  k^ve  done  and  must 
*do,  to  whom  their  words  appear  dark  or  unintelligible. 

I  cannot  turn  aside  from  my  present  object,  so  for  as  to  eo 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  this  interpretation.  ,1  am  fuHy 
satisfied  that  it  is  without  foundation,  and  altogether  incapable 
of  being  supported.  I  must  content  myself,  however,  with 
brief  hints  as  to  the  ground  of  such  a  conviction.  I  observe, 
first,  that  no  assertion  is  here  made,  that  the  prophets  did  not 
understand  what  they  actually  uttered ;  nor  can  any  such  de- 
duction be  fairly  made  from  the  text.  It  is  asserted,  that  the 
-prophets  iiiinrv^wf  not  iitigtvifiiaav^  sought  cfier  and  inquire 
'td  uUo-— what  ?  The  next  clause  tells  us,  «V  Ww  ^  nolow 
nai^ov,  at  what  time  or  what  manner  of  eeason^  the  sufllerings 
of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  foHow,  would  be  exhibited ; 
these  sufferings  and  glory  themselves  being  revealed  by  the 
Spirit  that  testified  in  the  prophets.  That  is,  the  Spirit  of  God 
disclosed  to  them  the  future  sufferings  and  glory  of  Christ. 
These  they  saw  and  believed  ;  and  being  exceedingly  afi^ted 
by  them,  they  were  highly  solicitous  to  know  wh&%  or  dufii^ 
what  kind  of  timesj  these  things  should  take  place.  It  was, 
then,  the  time  when^  and  the  manner  of  this  ^tme,  i.  e.  as  we 
say  famDiarly  in  English,  the  kind  of  timesj  which  they  sought 
to  know,  and  inquired  after.  So  Peter  expressly  declares ; 
i^vptapreg  siQ  tlva  ^  notop  matgov. 

Now  if  we  compare  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  repecting 
'the  Messiah  with  this,  we  find  an  entire  correspondence.  Most 
of  them  testify  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  or  of  the  glory  that 
-should  follow ;  yet  few  indeed  speak  with  any  defipiteness  of 
the  ti$ne  ;  or  rather,  I  might  say,  few  speak  at  all  of  the  time,  ex- 
cept Aat  from  their  very  nature  the  implication  is,  that  it  i&futwre. 
The  prophets,  then^  in  testifying  with  respect  to  the  sufbrii^ 
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and  glory  of  Christ,  did  not  necessarily  testify  or  know  any  thing 
respecting  the  timCf  when  the  events  predicted  should  happen* 
**  The  times  and  seasons  the  Father  keeps  in  his  own  power." 
But  how  can  it  be  deduced  from  this,  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand what  they  did  testify,  viz.  what  respected  the  sufferings 
and  glory  themselves  ?  I  see  not  how  such  a  deduction  can 
be  made. 

But  further ;  even  these  inquiries  of  the  prophets  after  the 
time  and  the  manner  of  it,  were  m  some  degree  answered. 
Let  us  hear  Peter :  ^  Searching  at  what  time,  or  what  manner 
of  time  ...  to  whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themtdves^ 
but  for  U8  did  they  act  the  part  of  ministers  m  regard  to  those 
things  which  are  now  preached  to  you ;"  i.  e.  when  the  prophets 
solk^itously  inquired  respecting  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  ap- 
pearance, sufferings,  and  glory,  it  was  disclosed  to  them,  that 
these  things  could  not  be  e^ibited  in  their  day,  but  at  a  much 
later  peri<Kl  of  the  world,  viz.  the  times  in  which  Peter  lived 
and  those  whom  he  addressed. 

What  then  is  the  sum  of  this  whole  contested,  and  (I  had 
almost  said^  abused  passage  ?  Simply  thb  ;  that  the  prophets, 
when  propnesying  with  respect  to  the  sufferings  and  glory  of 
Christ,  were  so  wrought  upon  by  the  subject,  that  they  inquired, 
with  deep  interest,  when  the  things  they  predicted  would  hap- 
pen ;  and  that,  in  answer  to  these  inquiries,  it  was  revealed  to 
them,  that  these  things  would  not  take  place  until  a  remote  pe- 
riod, and  of  course  not  in  their  day. 

But  how  this  can  prove,  that  the  prophets  did  not  understand 
what  they  had  already  predicted  respecting  the  suffisrings  and 
glory  of  Christ,  I  do  not  see.  Indeed,  why  should  their  holy 
curiosity  have  been  so  highly  excited,  if  they  did  not  under- 
stand it  ?  How  could  they  mquire  about  the  time  when  these 
things  should  happen,  if  they  Imew  not  what  the  dUngs  them^ 
sdves  were  ?  These  are  questions  which  the  advocates  of  Phi- 
Ionic  inspiration  are  fairly  bound  to  answer ;  but  which  do  not, 
of  course,  lie  in  the  way  that  I  have  chosen. 

Then  i^in ;  when  the  time  and  manner  of  it  were  revealed 
to  the  prophets,  did  they  not  understand  what  was  revealed  ? 
If  they  did  not,  how  was  it  revealed  9  If  they  did,  how  could 
it  be,  uij^ess  they  attached  definite  ideas  to  the  words  m  which 
it  was  revealed  i 

'    We  find  nothing  here  then,  to  shew  that  the  prophets  have 
uttered  what  they  did  not  theniselves  understand.    But  we  are 
19 
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remiodedy  that  Daniel  did  not  understand  the  naatter  of  hm 
prophecy;  for  he  says,  ''I  heard,  but  understood  not;  then 
said  I,  O  my  Lord,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things  ?  And 
he  said,  Go  thy  way,  Daniel ;  for  the  words  are  closed  and 
sealed  up,  tUl  the  time  of  the  end  ;"  Dan.  12:  8,  9.  From  this 
the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  Daniel  was  the  instrument  of  ut- 
tering declarations  which  he  did  not  comprehend. 
>  But  how  this  can  be  inferred  from  the  words  m  question,  I 
do  not  see.  Whose  are  the  words  which  Daniel  understood 
not ;  his  oum,  or  those  of  the  angd  9  Surely  of  the  latter. 
Now  that  Daniel  might  not  understand  all  which  the  angel  said 
to  him,  may  be  just  as  well  supposed,  as  that  we  do  not  under^ 
stand  all  which  he  has  said  to  us.  But  would  this  latter  fact 
prove,  that  Daniel  did  not  himself  understand  what  he  conceiv- 
ed m  his  own  mind  ?  Admitting  then,  that  the  words  of  the 
angel  addressed  to  Daniel,  which  were  to  be  ^^  closed  up  and 
sealed  until  the  time  of  the  end,"  are  to  be  construed  as  mean- 
mg  that  they  are  to  remain  unexplained  until  the  time  of  the 
end,  (which  exegesis  is  itself  a  doubtful  matter,  comp.  Is.  8: 
16),  yet  this  proves  merely,  that  certain  words  were  addressed 
to  him  by  an  angel,  which  he  heard  and  recorded,  but  did  not 
understand  their  import.  And  what  were  these  words  i  They 
were,  that  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  predictions  which 
Daniel  had  been  uttering,  should  take  place  only  after  "  a  time^ 
and  times,  and  half  a  time."      This  designation  of  time  the 

Krophet  did  not  understand ;  and  many  of  his  commentators 
ave  not  succeeded  any  better,  in  doing  what  he  found  himself 
unable  to  do.  This  is  the  very  thing,  too,  which  Peter  says 
was  at  first  left  undisclosed  to  the  ancient  prophets.  But  when 
the  time  of  the  end  shall  come,  i.  e.  when  the  events  which 
Daniel  had  himself  predicted,  shall  have  come  to  pass,  then  of 
course  the  time  will  be  fully  disclosed.  The  angel  declined 
making  a  definite  disclosure  of  this,  m  order  to  gratify  the  curn 
osi^  of  the  prophet. 

Thus  we  find  as  little  here  as  in  Peter,  to  justify  the  idea 
that  the  prophets  have  uttered  what  they  did  not  understand. 
All  of  this  nature  that  exists  in  the  Bible,  of  whwh  I  have  any 
knowledge,  is  the  solitary  declaration  of  the  angel  which  has 
just  been  considered. 

But  it  is  said,  once  more,  that  in  Paul's  time,  the  gift  of 
tongues  was  common ;  and  that  persons  often  spoke  in  a  fo- 
reign language,  by  the  miracubus  aid  c^  the  Hoty  Spirit. 
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This  is  true ;  but  how  this  can  prove  that  the  Spirit  did  not 
enable  them  to  understand  a  foreign  language,  as  well  as  to 
speak  it,  I  am  not  aware.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  gift  of 
tongues,  which  implies  that  this  gift  was  a  perfiMllj  mechanical 
one,  and  that  those  who  had  it  understood  nothing  which  they 
uttered  ?  I  trust  no  one  will  venture  on  such  a  hazardous  and 
utterly  improbable  assertion.  It  would  be  indeed  a  singular vgift 
of  tongues,  to  be  exercised  in  this  way— -exactly  lil^  that  of 
a  man  who  learns  to  pronounce  Latin  words,  but  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  a  single  one  which  he  utters.  In  such  a  case, 
how  could  the  apostles  converse  and  bold  intercourse  with  those, 
who  spoke  in  a  foreign  language  ?  If  they  had  no  power  of 
attaching  ideas  to  the  words  that  were  uttered  in  it,  they  could 
not  do  this.  If  they  had  this  power,  then  the  reasoning  is  ut^ 
lerly  destitute  of  force. 

These,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the  principal  and  most  specious 
arguments  of  those  who  advocate  the  Pbilonic  theory  of  inspi- 
ration. We  have  seen  that  they  will  not  abide  the  test  of  criti- 
cal scrutiny.  We  must  not  quit  the  subject,  however,  without 
suggesting  some  things,  which  make  direcdy  against  the  theory 
in  question.  I  should  not  do  this,  did  I  not  believe  that  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  is  one,  which  has  a  very  important  bear- 
ing on  the  principles  of  interpretation. 

1.  My  first  argument  to  shew  that  the  prophets,  while  bspir- 
ed,  were  voluntary^  conscious^  rational  agents,  shall  be  taken 
from  Paul  himself  who  must  have  known  their  condition  while 
under  divine  influence.  He  is  treating  of  the  same  miraculous 
gift  that  has  been  mentioned,  viz.  that  of  speaking  with  tongues, 
i.  e.  of  speaking  in  a  foreign  language.  He  ascribes  the  power 
to  do  this  direcily  to  the  ^irit  of  C^d ;  but  throughout  a  whole 
chapter  (1  Cor.  xiv.)  he  labours  to  persuade  the  Corinthians 
that  they  should  not  abuse  the  power  in  question  ;  he  cautions 
them  strongly  against  such  abuse ;  he  rebukes  them  sharply  for 
it.  And  why?  If  they  are  the  mere  unconscious  instruments 
of  an  influence  which  supersedes  aU  their  own  voluntary  pow- 
ers, what  concern  has  exhortatkMi,  or  praise,  or  blame  widi 
them  ?  None  at  all ;  no  more  than  it  has  with  the  growth  of  a 
vegetable,  or  the  functbns  of  a  magnet.  But  not  so  the  apos^ 
tie.  \^y  ?  Because,  as  he  says,  the  spirits  of  the  propketi^ 
are  subject  to  the  prophets,  I  Cor.  14:  32.  Indeed  ?  llien 
they  are  not  mere  involuntary,  unconscious  instruments.  Th^ 
still  remain,  while  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  rational, 
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moral,  aeooontable  beiogs,  and  free  vofaintary  aeents.  Hie  ▼»- 
17  fact,  that  the  apostle  severely  chides  them  tor  the  abase  of 
their  nriraculous  gifts,  necessarily  implies  all  this.  But  if  this 
be  true,  then  the  Philonic  theory  of  mspiration  is  not  true. 

2.  Men  inspired  are  so  far  from  being  divested  of  rationality, 
and  understanding,  and  free  agency,  that,  I  may  truly  say,  they 
possess  all  these  in  a  higher  degree  than  ever.  Inspiration  does 
not  iupereede  the  use  of  men's  rational  powers ;  it  exalte  their 
reason,  it  purifies  their  understandings ;  it  scatters  the  darkness 
that  rested  upon  them,  and  brings  them  into  regions  of  pure 
light.  For  the  truth  of  this,  I  appeal  to  the  apprehensions  of 
every  reflecting  man  concerning  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  and 
to  tlie  devebpement  which  inspired  writers  every  where  make 
of  their  own  sentiments  and  actions.  Why  should  the  Scrip* 
tures  be  the  better,  for  being  derived  from  men  deprived  of  their 
rational  and  intellectual  powers,  and  made  mere  involuntary  in* 
struments  in  the  hands  ot  an  all  controlling  power  ?  Is  not  li^ 
let  in  from  heaven  upon  the  understanding  and  reason,  and  the 
persuasbn  and  clear  conception  which  ensue,  of  as  much  value 
as  words  uttered  mechanically,  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
their  meanmg  ? 

3.  If  the  prophets  did  not  understand  themselves,  vrfio  can 
understand  them  ?  A  question  difficult  mdeed  to  be  answered. 
The  prophets  did  not  understand  their  own  wordsJ  Then  sure- 
Iv,  if  those  inspired  by  heaven  did  not  understand  what  they 
memselves  uttered,  and  this  too  with  all  their  aid  of  divine 
teaching,  it  could  not  be  expected,  that  others  who  are  uninspir«> 
ed  and  unenl»htened,  would  understand  their  words.  And  yet 
we  are  told,  that  the  Scripture  is  all  a  revelation  !  A  revektioD 
to  whom  ?  Not  to  the  prophet  who  utters  it,  for  he  understood 
not  what  be  said ;  of  course  not  to  others,  who  are  still  less  able 
to  understand  it*  Here  is  then  no  revelation ;  for  a  revelation 
must  be  undenrtood,  or  at  least  it  must  be  intelligible. 

^*  But  it  is  to  be  understood  in  after  ages."  .  Indeed  ?  But 
how  7  Not  by  the  interpretation  of  language,  surely ;  for  if  the 
prophet  could  not  interpret  his  own  vernacular  tongue,  not  even 
when  under  the  influence  of  inspiration ;  nor  the  men  whom 
he^  addressed  interpret  their  own  vernacular  tongue,  with  aU  the 
advantages  which  they  possessed;  then  how  can  after  ages, 
strangers  and  foreigners,  interpret  it  by  rules  of  language?  It 
is  plainly  out  of  question. 

How  dien  is  the  Scripture  to  be  understood  ?    **  The  event,^ 
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It  is  replied,  ^  w31  shew  how  obscure  prophecy  is  to  be  exphiin- 
ed.^  But  here  is  a  vangop  nQongop  in  reasoning ;  or  rather, 
there  is  a  mere  arguing  in  a  circle.  The  event  is  to  expkin  a 
prophecy  that  was  before  unintelligible !  But  how  can  we  know 
that  the  event  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  ?  To  know  whedi- 
er  any  event  corresponds  with  a  propnecy,  we  must  of  course 
first  know  what  the  prophecy  is,  i.  e.  what  it  means  or  signifies ; 
for  if  the  words  of  it  are  unintelligible,  then  it  means  nouiing  to 
us,  and  we  have  of  course  no  predictbn  with  which  we  can 
compare  the  event.  It  follows,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  whether  the  event  is  a  fulfilment  or  not. 

It  must  therefore  be  true,  that  we  do  commit  the  vangov  npo- 
Ti^v  of  transferring  the  language  of  an  event  to  the  prophecy 
itself;  that  is,  from  the  event  itself  we  make  out  a  meaning; 
then  we  apply  that  meaning  to  the  prediction,  and  thus  make  out 
a  sense  for  it,  when  to  us  it  had  none  before ;  and  then  we  say, 
that  the  prophecy  had  such  or  such  a  meaning,  because  the 
event  shews  it  to  be  so.  But  after  all,  we  reason  in  a  mere  cir- 
cle. The  prophecy  is  fulfilled  by  the  event,  because  the  event 
has  created  a  meaning  for  the  prophecy ;  and  the  event  corres- 
ponds to  the  prophecy,  because  the  prophecy  means  what  the 
event  shews  it  to  mean,  i.  e.  the  event  corre^nds  to  itself;  a 
notable  species  of  logic  indeed !  How  much  the  Scripture  has 
been  exposed  to  the  significant  shrugs  of  sceptical  men,  by  such 
interpretation,  need  not  be  said.  '  Grrve  me  such  a  liberty  of  io- 
terpretation  as  this,  and  I  can  take  a  wider  range  than  the  inter- 
preters of  Delphos,  or  Cumae.  I  can  never  be  wanting  in  an  ex 
temp&re  power  of  explaining  any  prophecy  of  the  Scriptures, 
however  apparently  dark  or  mysterious ;  for  it  is  perfectly  ea- 
sy quodlibet  dedueere  ex  quolioeU 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that 
true  exegesis  is  obliged  first  to  make  out  the  meaning  of,  a  pro^- 
phecy  from  the  usud  laws  of  language ;  and  then  to  compare 
an  event  or  events  with  the  meaning  thus  made  out,  and  see  if 
there  be  a  harmony  between  them.  In  other  words,  a  propbe^ 
cy  must  have  a  meaning  per  se^  like  any  other  writing,  and 
must  be  explained  in  the  like  manner. 

Why  not  ?  Of  what  possible  use  could  a  prediction  be,  which 
neither  the  prophet  himself  nor  any  one  else  understood,  or  could 
-understand  ?  It  would  answer  no  purpose  of  warning,  reproof 
encouragement,  consolatbn,  or  instruction.  Paul  says,  that  ^  al. 
Scripture  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  correction,  reproof,  or  in-  . 
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utrubtion  in  righteousness ;"  but  on  the  ground  of  those  wb6s^ 
opinion  I  am  opposing,  here  is  Scripture  which  subserves  neith- 
er of  these  purposes,  unless  70U  say,  that  a  mere  form  of  words 
which  conveys  no  sense  intelligible  to  us,  is  profitable  for  them. 
But  this  would  be  idle ;  a  mere  trifling  widi  a  serious  matter. 

Ctft  bono  then  ?  I  ask  once  more.  We  have  a  right  to  ask 
this,  and  to  insist  on  an  answer,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  when 
the  question  between  two  methods  of  interpretation  is,  which  is 
most  consonant  with  the  nature,  design,  and  object  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures?  The  Pbilonists  answer  this  question  by  saybg, 
that  *  when  the  event  comes  to  pass  which  the  prophecy  foretells, 
then  this  event  will  serve  to  confirm  the  predictions  of  Scripture, 
and  to  illustrate  the  power  and  providence  of  almighty  God.' 
When  the  event  comes  to  pass !  What  event  ?  Surely  none  that 
the  prophecy  in  question  foretells  to  us;  because  by  the  very 
supposition,  the  prophecy  is  unintelligible  to  us,  and  to  all  men. 
No  meaning  then  can  be  given  to  the  prophecy ;  and  of  course, 
we  can  never  tell  whether  it  is  fulfilled  or  not  As  to  putting  a 
meanmg  upon  it,  drawn  from  occurrences  that  take  place  in  af- 
ter-times, and  then  calling  this  Kftdfilmeni — ^I  have  already  ex- 
amined this  in  the  paragraphs  above. 

But  further;  are  the  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  condescen-. 
sion  of  the  Spirit  who  guided  the  prophets,  more  conspicuous  in 
uttermg  what  is  plam  and  intelligible  to  the  people  ot  God,  or 
m  dictating  what  is  dark  and  unintelligible  ?  When  God  speaks,  I 
must  take  it  that  it  is  in  order  to  be  understood ;  when  he  reveals, 
he  does  not  cover  his  revelation  with  knpenetrable  darknesss. 
The  heathen  oracles  and  religion  could  boast  of  their  nvoxiu^ 
and  fivanigM ;  but  thy  toordj  O  Lordj  is  light j  it  giveih  light 
to  the  understandings  was  said  by  David,  and  ought  to  be 
echoed  by  every  disciple  of  him  who  is  ^^  the  Light  of  the 
world." 

And  when  it  is  asked,  with  a  confidence  which  seems  to  feel  that 
overwhelming  argument  is  contained  in  the  question,  <  Whether 
we  do  not  understand  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
respect  to  the  Messiah,  better  since  the  fulfilment  of  them,  than 
the  Jews  of  ancient  times  did?'  I  answer  at  once,  We  do  so ; 
or  at  least,  we  ought  to  do  so.  But  how  this  confutes  the  view 
which  I  have  taken,  I  am  not  able  to  perceive.  I  have  read 
many  a  description  of  Constantinople,  and  seen  many  a  represen- 
tation of  its  edifices  and  scenery,  delineated  by  excellent  en- 
gravings.   I  read  the  words  of  a  writer  on  this  subject,  who  has 
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never  been  at  Constantinople ;  he  has  merely  studied  his  sub* 
ject  as  I  have.  I  understand  him.  The  language  which  he 
employs,  suggests  to  my  mind  the  very  same  train  of  ideas  in 
general,  and  the  same  images  in  particular,  which  existed  in  his 
mind.  I  can  therefore  interpret  nim,  i.  e.  I  can  convey  to  oth- 
ers the  exact  meaning  of  this  writer.  But  if  I  pay  a  vbit  to 
Constantinople,  see  it  all  with  my  own  eyes,  and  sojourn  in  it  so 
as  to  become  well  acquainted  with  all  that  is  passing  there,  then 
mdeed  I  have  a  much  more  complete  and  satisfactory  view  of 
the  ci^  in  miestion,  than  I  could  gain  from  anv  description* 
Then,  when  I  read  the  description  of  the  writer  above  mentbn- 
ed,  I  can  have  a  better  view  of  all  its  several  parts,  a  more  per- 
fect idea  of  the  things  suggested  and  described,  than  the  writer 
himself  had.  But  now  Siis  can  make  his  language  mean  any 
more,  than  he  himself  meant  to  convey  by  it,  I  cannot  see.  The 
information  which  enables  me  to  have  a  more  lively  perceptioa 
of  the  object  described  than  the  author  had,  I  obuined  not  from 
him,  but  from  being  present  in  the  place  described.  I  stand  in  a 
more  advantageous  position  than  he  did.  His  words  awaken  in 
me  trains  of  thought,  the  resuh  of  my  experience,  which  never 
existed  in  his  mind.  I  understand  the  otjects  described  better 
than  the  author  himself,  because  of  my  superkn:  sources  of  in- 
fi)rmatk)n.  But  must  I  attribute  all  the  meaning  which  I  can. 
now  give  to  his  words,  actually  to  him,  i.  e.  to  his  production  ?  I 
trow  not ;  clearly  not,  if  Prof.  Hahn's  definition  of  right  inter* 
pretatk>n  be  true,  viz.  that  it  is  an  expositk>n  of  the  meaning 
which  an  author  attached  to  his  own  words. 

Let  me  produce  another  example  for  illustration.  An  illit- 
erate man  says,  'The  sun  is  rising.'  An  astronomer  hears  this  de- 
claration ;  and  in  making  out  an  interpretation  of  it,  he  connecta 
with  the  words  sun  and  risings  all  the  ideas  which  astronomy  ha9 
taught  him  respecting  the  one  and  the  other.  Is  this  an  inter- 
pretatbn  now  of  the  peasant's  words  ?  Truly  not ;  for  they 
mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  he  intended  to  convey 
by  them. 

Such  is  the  case  too  with  the  words  of  the  ancient  prophets.* 
They  mean  just  what  they  designed  to  convey  by  them,  and  no 
more.  If  we  now,  after  all  that  has  taken  place,  understand, 
better  than  the  Jews  of  ancient  times  did,  the  true  nature  of  gos^ 
pet  subjects,  (which  surely  ought  to  be  the  case,)  this  is  due  to 
the  full  day  whk^h  the  meridian  Sun  of  righteousness  has  spread 
atoond  os.    But  ancient  prophets  saw  only  his  twilight    Couhi 
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they  describe  more  than  they  saw  or  knew  ?  *^  No  man,"  says 
the  Saviour,  ^'  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son, 
who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  revealed  him  ;"  i.  e. 
neither  Moses  nor  any  other  prophet  has  ever  given  a  fuU  view 
of  God  and  his  purposes  in  the  gospel ;  this  was  reserved  for  his 
Son  to  do,  and  this  he  has  accomplished. 

Why  can  we  not  believe  this,  and  expound  the  prophets  ac- 
cordingly ?  And  if  we  do  so,  then  we  shall  not  attribute  to  them 
a  knowledge  which  they  did  not  possess ;  nor  shall  we  find  any 
difficulty  in  them  because  they  did  not  disclose  all  that  we  now 
know;  for  all  was  not  revealed  to  them.  We  shall  interpret 
them  as  they  spoke,  i.  e.  we  shall  assign  to  their  words  the 
meaning  which  they  assigned,  and  no  more ;  for  this  is  to  give  a 
true  interpretation. 

It  is  plainly  an  error,  then,  to  say  that  a  prophecy  is  interpret- 
ed by  tne  event.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  events  may  help  us  to 
understand  the  subject  of  a  particular  prophecy  much  better  than 
we  otherwise  could  have  done ;  as  the  cases  of  illustration  al- 
ready suggested  clearly  shew.  It  is  equally  plain,  that  when  we 
do  thus  understand  the  subject,  we  are  in  a  better  conditkm  to 
avoid  errors  m  interpretation,  than  we  should  otherwise  be. 
More  complete  knowledge  of  any  thing,  always  helps  to  secure 
against  errors  in  speaking  of  it.  But  our  superior  knowledge  of 
the  Messiah  and  his  work,  for  example,  does  not  bestow  that 
knowledge  on  the  ancient  prophets  who  foretold  him ;  and  of 
course  it  cannot  make  their  words  mean  any  more,  than  th^ 
themselves  meant  by  them.  Events,  by  giving  us  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  a  prophecy,  may  aid  us  in  its  inter- 
pretation by  virtue  oi  that  better  knowledge  which  they  commu- 
nicate ;  but  these  events  can  never  make  the  words  of  ancient 
prophets  mean  any  more  than  the  prophets  themselves  meant. 
Later  events  may  place  us  in  a  condition,  where  the  words  of 
an  ancient  prophet  will  excite  in  us  whole  trains  of  thought, 
which  perhaps  he  never  had  at  all ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
astronomer,  who  hears  the  words  sun  rising  from  the  peasant, 
although  the  train  of  thought  may  be  exceedingly  diverse,  and 
even  lar  superior  in  some  respects,  this  can  never  make  the 
original  words  mean  any  more  tlian  the  author  of  them  meant  to 
convey. 

What  an  extended  influence  this  plain  principle  would  have, 
if  duly  reduced  to  practice,  over  the  wide  and  difficult  field  of 
prophetic  interpretation,  it  is  easy  to  perceive.    What  a  multi- 
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tude  of  errors  hare  been  conimitted,  for  want  of  atteDtio&  to  it, 
everj  one  must  know,  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  histaiy 
of  interpretation.  But  I  must  quit  this  theme,  as  not  falling 
within  my  present  object,  and  return  to  my  immediate  purpose. 

We  may  now  venture  to  believe  that  the  prophets  understood 
their  own  words,  i.  e.  that  they  did  assign  to  them  some  mean- 
ing ;  and  therefore,  if  this  be  the  case,  that  meaning  is  the  one 
which  is  the  true  sense  of  their  words.  In  all  this  there  is  no- 
thing which  contradicts,  or  is  inconsistent  with,  the  idea  that  the 
prophets  were  inspired,  or  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  di- 
vine Spirit.  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  often  preached  under 
such  an  influence;  but  the  words  which  they  used  were  under- 
stood by  themselves,  and  were  intelligible  to  others.  If  not,  of 
what  use  was  their  preaching  ? 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  what  is  reasonable,  at  least  so  it 
seems  to  me,  than  the  idea  that  men  cease  to  be  rational  and 
free  agents,  when  they  become  the  subjects  of  inspiration.  The 
contrary  must  be  true,  viz.  that  they  are  more  rational,  more  m- 
teUigent,  more  free,  i.  e.  more  truly  so,  than  ever  before;  in  oth- 
er words,  all  the  faculties  of  their  nature,  that  are  capable  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  elevation,  become  more  elevated  in  conse- 
•quence  of  divbe  influence. 

We  may  consider  the  proposition  then  as  well  grounded,  that 
die  sacred  writers  did  attach  some  meanbg  to  every  word  which 
they  uttered.  Crod  speaks  to  us  through  and  by  mem.  When 
Grod  speaks  to  men,  he  speaks  in  language  such  as  men  em- 
ploy in  speaking  to  each  other ;  in  langu^e,  therefore,  which  is 
btelligible.  If  be  does  not  so,  then  he  does  not  speak  to  men 
at  all ;  for  him  to  speak  to  them,  implies,  that  he  addresses  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  understood.     The  language  of  his  pro- 

fihets,  then,  is  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
anguage,  i.  e.  with  diose  laws  which  apply  to  the  interpretation 
of  all  other  communications  by  the  use  of  language.  Il  you  de- 
ny this,  then  you  deny  to  men  the  power  of  understanding  and 
interpreting  the  Scriptures ;  for  this  must  be  done,  and  can  be 
done,  only  by  virtue  of  the  principles  of  interpretation  which 
usage  has  established.  At  least,  there  is  but  one  other  way  \h 
which  this  can  be  done,  and  that  is,  by  a  second  inspiration,  I 
mean,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  mterpreter.  Now  as  we  do  not 
lay  claim  to  this  favour,  nor  expect  it,  so  the  only  method  of  in- 
terpretation that  remains,  is  the  one  which  conforms  to  the  usual 
laws  of  language. 

20 
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But  an  interpretation  of  this  sort  must  go  on  the  ground,  that 
the  prophets  did,  in  their  own  minds,  attach  some  meaning  to  the 
words  which  they  employed  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  the  duty  of 
the  interpreter  is  fulfilled,  whenever  he  has  fully  developed  that 
meaning. 

If  any  one  is  still  disposed  to  say,  that '  the  Spirit  of  God  who 
influenced  the  prophets,  intended  to  convey  a  meaning,  by  the 
words  which  he  suggested  to  the  prophets,  difierent  from  that 
which  they  may  have  had  m  their  own  minds ;'  he  takes  for 
granted  two  things  here,  which  it  would  be  found  exceedingly 
difficult  to  prove ;  viz.  (1)  That  the  Spirit  of  God  suggested 
the  words  which  the  prophet  used,  rather  than  influenced  the 
state  of  his  mind  which  would  give  birth  to  proper  words;  and 
(2)  That  men  in  a  state  of  inspiration,  were  left  in  ignorance  of 
what  they  themselves  uttered,  while  this  was  uttered  for  the  ve- 
ry purpose  of  being  understood  by  others.  Now  as  neither  of 
these  are  capable  of  proof,  and  as  both  are  quite  improbable,  I 
do  not  feel  tnat  they  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  exegesis,  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate 
and  to  defend. 

We  return,  then,  after  the  extensive  range  that  we  have  taken 
in  canvassing  various  objections,  to  the  simple  and  obvious  prin- 
ciple, that  the  sacred  writers  did,  in  their  own  minds,  attach 
some  idea  to  eveiy  thing  which  they  uttered.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  but  one  declaration  in  the  Scriptures,  which  stands  on 
a  di^rent  footing ;  and  this  is  not  a  declaration  of  a  prophet, 
but  of  an  angel.  The  prophet  is  merely  the  narrator.  I  refer 
to  the  instance  in  Dan.  12: 8,  9,  where  the  angel  declares,  that  the 
final  accomplishment  of  the  visions  which  Daniel  had  seen, 
should  not  fully  take  place  until  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a 
time  were  past.  This  new  mode  of  designating  time,  Daniel 
tells  us  he  did  not  understand  :  "  I  heard,  but  I  understood  not." 
The  angel  declined  explaining  it  to  him,  and  it  was  left  to  be 
definitively  marked  out  by  the  fulfilment  of  events  which  had 
been  predicted  in  other  prophecies.  But  where  there  is  another 
instance  of  the  like  kind  in  the  Scripture,  I  know  not.  I  find, 
indeed,  that  certain  symbols  are  presented  to  the  eye  of  a  pro- 
phet, and  he  is  asked  what  they  mean  ?  He  answers  that  he 
cannot  tell ;  and  then  the  explanation  is  immediately  subjoined. 
Thus  in  Zech.  4:  2 — 7,  the  angel  shews  to  the  prophet  a  golden 
candlestick,  with  a  bowl,  seven  lamps,  and  seven  pipes,  and  two 
olive-trees  standing  by  it.     He  then  inquires  of  the  prophet. 
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whether  he  knows  what  these  are ;  and  on  receiving  a  negatiire 
answer,  he  goes  on  to  explain  their  symbolic  use.  But  all  cases 
of  this  nature  are  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  subject  in  question. 
The  symbolic  use  of  things  exhibited  to  the  natural  eye,  or  to 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  can  never  be  anticipated,  because  it  is  not 
langtuigej  and  no  rules  of  language  therefore  can  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  it.  The  meaning  of  a  symbol  must  depend  entirely  on 
the  explanation  of  him  who  constitutes  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
submitted  to  the  interpretation  of  another.  A  symbol  is  a  thing, 
not  words;  aud  consequently  no  instance  of  this  nature  can 
have  any  bearing  on  our  subject.  But  if  it  could  have,  it  would 
be  very  far  from  favouring  those  principles,  which  are  opposed 
to  what  has  been  above  advocated.  In  all  the  cases  of  such 
Ifymbolic  representations  as  I  have  described,  the  explanation  of 
them  is  maae  immediately  to  the  prophet;  which  does  not  look 
like  calling  him  to  utter  things  in  prophecy  which  he  does  not 
understand. 

It  may  be  thought  a  needless  task,  perhaps,  to  have  occupied 
BO  much  time  in  establishing  a  principle,  that  at  first  view  is  so 
exceedingly  plain  and  reasonable,  viz.  that  the  sacred  writers  at- 
tached some  meanmg  to  every  word  which  they  uttered.  Bbt 
the  objections  which  I  have  canvassed,  shew  that  while  this 
principle  would  scarcely  ever  be  directly  contradk^ted  by  any 
man  in  words,  yet  it  has  been  virtually  denied  by  great  num- 
bers of  Christians,  and  some  of  very  high  consideration  too,  b 
the  theory  of  inspiration  which  they  have  maintained. 

The  importance  of  having  our  minds  fully  enlightened  and 
setded  on  the  points  that  have  been  discussed,  is  much  greater 
than  an  bexperienced  interpreter  can  well  imagine.  For  if  it 
be  true,  that  there  are  parts  of  the  Bible  which  are  uttered  in 
language  that  was  unintelligible  to  the  sacred  writers  themselves, 
ana  of  course  unintelligible  to  their  readers ;  then  it  must  be 
true,  that  such  parts  of  the  Bible  are  incapable  of  being  inter- 
preted by  any  aid  which  exegesis  can  offer ;  and  mdeed,  that 
they  are  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  interpretation  by  any  human 
eSorU  For  all  such  effi)rt  must  be  regulated  b^  the  laws  of  in- 
terpretation, derived  from  the  habitual  usages  of  men  in  explain- 
ing words ;  and  these  can  never  reach  the  mystical  passages  in 
auestion,  nor  can  such  passages  be  subjected  in  any  measure  to 
leir  influence  in  explanation.  Of  course,  nothing  but  a  second 
miracle,  i.  e.  an  inspiration  of  the  interpreter,  can  ever  be  ad- 
equate to  open  the  meaning  of  all  such  passages  of  Scripture  to 
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the  world.  And  if  it  be  indeed  the  case,  that  thefe  are  parts  of 
the  Bible  in  this  condition,  it  behoves  us  well  to  know  it ;  and 
not  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  them  by  any  efforts  which  we 
can  make,  lest,  like  iJzziah,  we  be  smitten  by  the  hand  of  God 
for  sacrilegiously  intermeddling  with  holy  things.  I  would  that 
those  who  advocate  the  mystic  revelations  in  questk)n,  would 
tell  us  where  we  must  stop  in  our  investigations,  and  exactly 
where  the  veil  is  spread,  that  separates  the  fi^*})^  vi'jp,  the  holy 
of  holies,  from  our  view. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  exhorted  the  Jews  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  Paul  urges  Christians  to  study  and  search  them; 
and  Peter  strenuously  insists  on  it  that  we  should  *  give  heed  to 
them  as  to  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place ;'  and  no  sacred  wri- 
ter intimates  that  there  is  any  part  of  the  Bible  which  is  unin- 
telligible to  the  sincere  and  humble  incjuirer.  How  can  all  this 
be  true,  and  vet  there  be  many  considerable  portions  of  it,  to 
which  none  ot  the  usual  prmciples  of  interpretation  are  appli- 
cable ? 

IT.  It  is  time  to  quit  this  subject,  and  advance  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  second  deduction  which  was  made  above  (p.  141) 
from  Prof.  Hahn's  definition  of  the  true  meaning  of  interpreta- 
tk>n.  This  is,  that  in  discovering  the  sense  which  an  author  at- 
tached to  his  own  words,  we  must  have  reference  simply  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  act- 
ed and  spoke.  Prof.  Hahn  himself  notices  this  in  a  part  of 
his  essay,  subsequent  to  that  on  which  I  am  commenting.  But 
his  notice  is  very  brief,  and  he  has  not  unfolded  the  reasons  for 
the  opinion  which  he  gives,  ahhough  the  opinion  itself  is  alto- 
gether correct*  I  have  also  brought  the  subject  distinctly  into 
view  above  ;  but  as  I  have  not  there  attempted  a  particular  ex- 
amination of  the  reasons  of  it,  I  shall  therefore  now  only  en- 
deavour briefly  to  state  the  grounds  of  the  principle  under  con- 
sideration. 

Language,  I  repeat  again,  is  the  expression  of  ideas.  Words 
are  the  signs  of  ideas,  exhibited  to  the  eye  or  ear.  As  we  are 
now  considering  written  language,  we  may  call  them  signs  of 
ideas  exhibited  to  the  eve.  Ideas  are  formed  in  the  minds  of 
men  by  the  natural  objects  which  surround  them,  and  with 
which  they  are  conversant ;  by  the  things  to  which  their 
attention  is  called;  by  the  relations  which  they  sustain;  by 
the  customs,  manners,  modes  of  thinking,  and  reasoning 
which  are  prevalent;    by  religious  rites  and  doctrines,  civU 
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usages  and  governmeiit,  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  etc. 
in  a  word  by  all  the  circumstances,  external  or  internal,  in 
which  they  live.  Every  nation  has  words  peculiar  to  itself, 
just  so  far  as  it  has  objects  peculiar  to  itself.  I  do  not  refer  at 
all  now  to  the  different  sounds  of  words  which  stand  as  the  signs 
of  ideas,  such  as  Sv^^wnog  and  homoj  and  which  designate  the 
same  object ;  but  I  refer  to  words  that  cannot  by  any  possibility 
be  translated  out  of  one  language  into  another,  because  the  other 
language  has  no  corresponding  terms  which  will  answer  to  them, 
and  this,  because  the  nation  which  speaks  this  other  language 
never  having  been  conversant  with  the  same  objects  as  the  first 
nation,  of  course  never  had  occasion  to  invent  terms  adapted  to 
express  ideas  of  them.  For  example ;  how  can  we  translate 
the  Athenian  »QX^i  or  the  Latin  iribunus^  or  ccnstd  9  We  do 
not,  for  we  cannot;  all  we  can  do,  is  to  transfer  the  words  them- 
selves into  our  own  language,  and  leave  them  to  be  explained 
in  the  lexicons  by  much  periphrasis  or  historical  description. 
Vice  ver$&j  how  will  any  one  translate  carman^  marinerU  com-' 
pasSf  electricity,  gahanismj  tteamrhoatj  man-of^ivarj  etc.  into 
jLatin  or  Grreek  ?  And  se  of  thousands  of  words  in  the  En- 
glish language.  What  is  the  ground  of  all  the  difficulty  ?  One 
very  simple  and  intelligibte  thing,  viz.  that  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  never  having  been  acquainted  wilii  the  objects  which 
these  words  designate,  had  no  ideas  of  them  in  their  minds ; 
and  therefore  they  never  formed  any  terms  to  express  them. 
Consequently,  we  cannot  translate  such  English  woras  into  Latb 
and  Greek. 

The  same  thing,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  is  true,  and  must 
be  so,  of  every  nation  on  earth.  Each  has  something  peculiar  to 
itsdf,  which  b  found  no  where  else ;  and  of  course,  each  has 
some  words  which  can  never  be  literally  translated  into  any 
other  language.  They  can  only  be  transferred,  and  described 
by  periphrasis,  or  perhaps  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  pictorial  de- 
lineations. 

We  must  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  no  one  man  makesr 
a  language,  or  controls  the  use  of  it.  He  may  have  some  in- 
fluence upon  it ;  he  may  help  to  introduce,  or  to  change  the 
meaning  of  a  few  words.  Eveiy  writer  intends  and  expects  to 
be  understood,  when  he  writes  ior  others.  But  to  accompli^ 
this,  he  must  of  course  conform  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  bb  na- 
tion. Otherwise  he  composes  in  a  language  foreign  to  them, 
and  therefore  wiU  not  be  understood. 
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But  what  b  this  uiu$  loauendi9  It  is  modes  of  expression 
which  a  nation  have  adopted,  under  the  influence  of  all  the  ob- 
jects with  which  they  are  conversant,  both  natural  and  arti6cial ; 
of  all  the  circumstances  and  relations  in  which  they  are  placed, 
whether  social,  civil,  or  religious.  Authors  take  language  as 
they  find  it ;  they  do  not  make  a  new  one.  They  may,  indeed, 
help  to  introduce  now  and  then  a  new  word,  because  they  want 
it  to  express  a  new  idea ;  but  the  great  body  of  their  words 
must  be  conformed  to  the  usus  loquendij  in  order  to  be  intel- 
ligible. 

Now  if  when  God  speaks  to  any  particular  men,  he  uses  the 
language  of  these  men,  in  order  to  be  understood  ;  it  follows, 
that  when  he  spoke  to  the  ancient  Jews,  through  the  prophets, 
he  employed  the  language  of  the  times  and  of  the  nation.  But 
in  order  to  interpret  this,  one  must  be  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  of  the  Hebrew  nation  at  that  time ; 
because  the  language,  as  it  then  was,  was  entirely  conformed  to 
these. 

From  these  very  plain  and  obvious  prbciples  it  results,  that 
m  order  to  interpret  rightly,  we  must  have  respect  to  all  these 
circumstances  and  relations.  It  follows  with  equal  certainty, 
that  to  carry  back  our  recent  notions  of  philosophy,  theology, 
morals,  government,  or  any  thing  else,  and  attacn  them  to  the 
words  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  would  be  doing  a  violence  to  the 
laws  of  interpretation  which  every  one  must  spontaneously  dis- 
approve. The  simple  question  for  an  interpreter,  always  and 
without  variation,  is,  What  idea  did  the  writer  mean  to  convey  ? 
When  this  is  discovered  and  developed,  the  interpreter's  work  is 
done ;  and  so  far  as  the  simple  office  of  an  interpreter  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  all  done.  Whether  his  author  agrees  or  disagrees 
with  our  present  notions,  yea,  whether  he  inculcates  truth  or  er- 
ror, is  nothing  to  him  as  interpreter.  With  this  he  may  be  deep- 
ly concerned  as  a  man  and  a  theologian ;  be  is  so ;  but  as  an 
interpreterj  his  work  is  done,  when  die  true  meaning  of  his  au- 
thor is  unfolded. 

One  cannot  help  exclaiming  here,  when  he  looks  on  many  of 
the  glosses  which  nave  been  forced  upon  the  Scriptures  by  phi- 
losophy and  sectarianism,  by  superstition  and  by  ignorance, 
Would  to  God  that  the  Bible,  at  last,  might  come  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  sufficient  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  !  When 
will  men  cease  to  be  wiser  than  God,  in  their  own  estimatk>n  } 
And  when  will  the  simple  meaning  of  the  inspired  writers,  that 
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and  no  more  nor  less,  be  the  great  object  of  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation among  all  interpreters  of  the  divine  word  ?  May  that 
time  speedily  come,  and  the  whole  earth  be  filled  widi  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  fiU  the  sea  ! 

Let  me  add  a  few  considerations  by  way  of  caution,  to  every 
conscientious  mterpreter,  and  I  have  done.  Is  it  not  our  only 
true  interest,  so  far  as  revelation  is  concerned,  to  know  just  what 
has  been  actually  revealed,  and  to  attach  neither  more  nor  less 
to  the  Scriptures  than  the  inspired  writers  did  themselves  attach 
to  them  ?  This  cannot  be  denied.  How  then  can  we  strive  for 
a  party  explanation  of  a  text,  in  case  we  are  conscious  to  our- 
selves that  we  have  never  invesiigated  it  by  the  usus  loauendif 
nor  the  idioms  of  the  language  in  which  it  was  written  ?  I  speak 
to  interpreters,  professed  and  authorized  interpreters  of  the  di- 
vine word.  What  would  they  say  of  an  ambassador  of  our 
government,  who,  being  furnished  with  his  instructions,  should 
go  to  a  foreign  country,  and  give  an  interpretation  to  them  agree- 
able to  the  notions  or  wishes  of  the  people  there  ?  And  if  we 
neglect  or  overlook  the  obvious  means  by  which  we  are  to  in- 
vestigate the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  order  to  save  toQ 
and  application,  put  a  gloss  on  them  suggested  by  our  own  phi- 
losophy, or  superstition,  or  ignorance,  or  party  prejudice  ;  then 
we  are  accountable  for  what  we  do,  to  the  Author  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. His  word  is  truth — everlasting  truth ;  what  is  more  or 
less,  may  be  truth,  or  error,  or  a  mixture  of  both ;  but  it  is  what 
lays  us  under  no  obligation  of  faith  or  practice ;  it  is  often  what 
may  mislead  us,  and  plunge  us  into  danger,  if  not  into  perdition. 
Let  the  interpreter  of  the  divine  word,  then,  feel  that  nis  office 
is  high  and  holy ;  that  he  can  never  be  at  liber^  to  pervert  it 
or  to  abuse  it.  Nor  can  he  fulfil  its  functions,  in  all  respects  as 
he  ought  to  do,  without  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  principles  of  their  interpretation,  as  will  enable  him  to  pursue 
his  inquiries  independently  of  human  authority,  and  to  cast  him- 
self only  on  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  mspired. 
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Art.  V.    On  the  grammatical  accuract  or  thb  writers 
or  THE  New  Testament. 

Bj  J.  A.  H.  Tittmaan,  Profawor  of  Thaolofy  in  th«  UniTenlty  of  Leipile.   Ttaotlalad  f^om 
Um  LaUa  by  Um  Editor. 

Introductory  Notice. 

J.  A.  H.  Tittmann,  the  author  of  the  following  article,  is  the 
son  of  C.  C.  Tittmann,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  churches 
in  Dresden,  and  author  of  the  ^Mdetemata  Sacra  and  other 
works.  He  was  bom  in  1773  at  Langensalza,  where  his  father 
was  then  sub-pastor ;  became  i1h>fessor  extraordinary  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  philosophy  at  Leipsic  in  1796 ;  was  transferred  in  the 
same  capacity  to  the  theological  faculty  in  1799 ;  and  was  after- 
wards made  an  ordinary  professor  in  the  same,  of  which  he  has 
since  risen  by  degrees,  and  particularly  since  the  death  of 
Tzschimer,  to  be  the  senior  professor.  He  is  accounted  a  man 
of  profound  and  various  erudition.  He  has  published  no  large 
work,  but  many  smaller  ones  both  in  exegetical  and  systematic 
theology,  which  are  charcterized  by  learnmg  and  sound  good 
sense ;  though  they  do  not  always  exhibit  the  warm  and  evangel- 
ical spirit  of  a  living  faith.  The  prmcipal  one  is  his  work  on  the 
Synonjrmes  of  the  New  Testament,  first  printed  in  four  Pro- 
gramms,  and  recently  republished  with  hb  opusculaj  Leips.  1829. 
These  opmcula  consist  of  several  essays  relative  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  interpreted.  The  following 
article  is  the  first  of  these  essays ;  and  the  others  will  probably 
be  given  in  future  numbers  of  this  work.  He  is  also  the  editor 
of  the  small  edition  of  the  New  Testament  published  by  Tauch- 
nitz.  Ed. 

On  the  grammatical  accxtract  op  the  writers  or  the 

New  Testament. 

Among  the  imperishable  merits  of  Luther  in  relation  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  it  must  no  doubt  be  reckoned  the  greatest,  that 
he  again  laid  open  the  fountains  of  divine  truth,  which  had  been 
for  many  ages  concealed  or  corrupted  ;  and  vindicated  the  use 
of  them,  not  only  to  teachers  and  to  the  learned,  but  also  to  aU 
Christians.  But  as  in  many  other  things,  in  which  he  could  on- 
ly make  a  beginning,  so  also  here,  he  left  to  posterity  the  duty  of 
becoming  more  thoroughly  acqudnted  with  the  sources  thus  re- 
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gtored  to  tbem,  and  of  freeing  more  and  more  the  doctrines 
drawn  from  these  fountains  from  the  myentions  of  human  opin- 
ions. That  this  was  not  done  by  Luther  himselfi  no  one  can 
wonder ;  although  such  was  his  genius,  that  had  he  not  been  de- 
prived, by  ^e  multitude  of  hb  other  severe  and  pressing  labours, 
of  that  leisure  which  the  study  of  ancient  literature  particularly 
demands,  he  would  probably  have  been  superior  to  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  true  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

Dut  that  after  three  centuries,  and  after  the  labours  of  so 
many  distinguished  men,  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment should  not  yet  have  been  regulated  by  any  certain  laws ; 
must  surely  be  matter  of  wonder  to  all,  and  would  seem  hardly 
credible,  unless  one  were  acquainted  with  the  difficuhies  of  the 
subject,  and  the  causes  of  the  errors  under  which  it  still  labours. 
The  number  and  magnitude  of  these  difficulties  becomes  more 
known,  the  longer  and  more  diligendy  the  sacred  writings  are  stu- 
died. The  nature  of  the  errors  and  faults  to  be  avoided  is  such, 
that  the  more  experience  one  seems  to  have  in  interpreting  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  the  more  difficult  does  it  bo- 
come  to  avoid  these  errors.  They  grow  indeed  by  practice, 
and  are  so  impressed  by  daily  habit,  that  unless  the  mter- 
preter  shall  have  been  prepared  in  the  best  manner,  he  is  con- 
stantly more  or  less  bfluenced  by  them.  Those  therefore  who  in 
youth,  have  become  imbued  by  severe  study  with  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  languages;  and  the  labours  of  whose  fu- 
ture lives  have  left  them  leisure  and  strength  to  fulfil  the  proper 
duties  of  an  inteipreter  of  the  New  Testament,  enjoy  a  rare  teli- 
.city.  The  lot  of  very  many,  however,  is  widely  different;  they 
have  been  able  formerly  to  read  but  few  of  the  Greek  authors; 
and  having  acquired  no  insight  into  the  genius  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  deciskins  of  the  lexi- 
cons, however  unsatisfactory  and  worthless ;  and  are  thus  una^ 
ble,  through  want  of  leisure  and  books,  to  make  good  in  after 
life  that  which  they  have  neglected  in  youth.  On  the  other 
band,  those  philologians  who  would  seem  to  be  the  best  qualifi- 
ed for  the  mterpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  have  often  such 
a  distaste  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  most  gladly 
abandon  it  to  the  theologians.  But  although  it  may  be  doubted, 
with  Valckenaer,*  whether  those  who  have  acquired  their 
knowledge  only  b  the  monuments  of  the  profane  writers,  should 

*  Vftleknerii  QmtionM,  Lugd.  Btt.  1784.  p.  968  m|. 
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M  ihat  aceoMiH  be  prohibited  irom  the  emendstion  tnd  exriaat^ 
tion  of  the  cpicred  books ;  still,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wbbed,  tW  all 
theologiass,  ifbo  art  la  a  manner  regarded  as  die  only  legitimate 
ioterpreiers  of  the  New  Testament,  should  be  able  to  sustain  « 
comparison  with  those  great  men,  who  ha^e  been  so  much  di»- 
tioguiahed  by  their  zeal  fat  the  study  of  languages,  by  learning, 
sagacity,  and  sound  judgement. 

A  principal  reason  why  the  science  of  interpretiBS  the  New 
Testament,  is  not  yet  firmly  setded  on  its  proper  ftmndadons, 
seems  to  lie  m  the  fact,  that  many  regard  the  mterpreter  of  the 
New  Testament  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  niceties  of 
grammar.  Hence  it  happens,  that  even  those  who  have  bat 
understood  the  genius  ot  the  Greek  language,  have  m  explun* 
bg  the  sacred  books  paid  no  proper  r^ard  to  the  lawsof  gram- 
mar or  to  the  analogy  of  language ;  and  the  same  thing  has 
therefore  hajqiened  to  them,  that  has  usually  deterred  mere  phi* 
lobgians  from  treating  of  the  Scriptures.  They  have  taken  k 
finr  granted,  that  the  sacred  writers  were  far  removed  from  that 
grammatieal  accuracy,  the  laws  of  whkh  are  founded  in  the  na- 
ture of  language  and  the  use  of  the  best  writers ;  and  there- 
fore in  expkimng  their  writings,  they  have  supposed  there  was 
little  or  no  use  in  applying  those  laws.  Indeed  it  has  even  been 
imagined,  that  in  sedcing  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  writers,  he 
was  exposed  to  err  the  mosdy  widely,  who  should  endeavour  to 
subject  their  words  and  phrases  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the 
Greek  language.  Hence  the  directbn,  now  to  take  refiige  in 
Hebraism ;  or  again,  where  there  b  no  place  for  Hebraism,  we 
are  referred  to  the  barbarous  dialect  of  Alexandria ;  cmt  at  last, 
if  there  is  nothkig  similar  to  be  found  m  thb  dialect,  we  are  told 
that  the  words  of  the  sacred  wrkers,  so  incongruously  composed, 
and  construed  m  a  manner  so  oondrary  to  the  laws  of  language, 
must  be  explained  from  the  connexion,  and  by  reference  to  the 
object  of  the  vmter«  hasmudi  now  as  this  mode  of  proceeding 
is  most  nemiaious,  and  not  only  readers  the  whole  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament  uncertain,  but  delivers  over  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  caprk^  of  every  interpreter,  k  may  be  worth  whife 
to  spend  a  few  moments,  in  endeavouring  to  ibrm  a  proper  estn 
mate  of  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  the  sacred  writers. 

Our  first  object  will  be,  to  explain  m  vriiat  we  suppose  this 
grammatkal  accuracy  to  consist.  This  seems  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  there  is  here  more  than  one  error  to  be  avoided. 
It  is  therefore  first  of  all  to  be  remarked,  that  we  are  not  to  treat 
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keM  of  that  d^a^ce  of  s^le,  which  we  admire  in  poett  aad 
otators^  This  qwdi^,  which  consists  partly  ii>  the  choice  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  partly  in  their  proper  connexion  md  ar« 
rangement  in  sentoKes,  it  wSl  be  easily  tmderstoody  is  not  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  sacred  writers,  anr  more  than  it  is  required  in 
the  discourseof  imleamed  va&a*  An  elegant  selection  of  words, 
indeed,  demands,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should  always  be 
at  band  a  copiousness  of  words,  sufficient  to  expreai  all  the 
thoughts ;  so  that  we  may  not  <xily  comprehend  what  the  writer 
thoueht,  but  also  the  very  manner  in  which  he  thought  it,  and 
in  which  he  wished  to  present  it*  This  however  is  a  thing  so 
difficult,  and  that  too  uom  such  a  variety  of  causes,  that  al« 
though  it  is  properly  expected  from  an  author  who  professes  lo 
be  a  master  of  the  art  of  writing ;  yet  it  cannot  be  required  of 
an  unlearned  man,  who  utters  without  preparation  what  sudden- 
ly vises  in  his  mind,  or  who  is  compeHed  to  write  for  odiers  who 
are  destitute  of  all  cultivatbn.  That  the  sacred  writers  are  of 
ibis  character,  no  one  will  deny. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  also  requisite  for  an  elegant  selection  of 
words,  diat  the  words  of  the  langiii^e  employed,  should  suffice 
to  express  with  perspicuity  the  dbings  in  which  others  are  to  be 
Insftructed ;  so  that  the  writer  may  not  be  compelled,  either  to 
employ  improper  words  in  an  unusual  sense,  nor  to  choose  ex* 
pr^HNODB  which  have  only  a  cerate  meaning.  That  the  sacred 
Writers  wAre  compelled  to  do  both,  needs  not  here  to  bedeaaai* 
strated. 

Lasdv^  that  elegance  which  lies  in  the  choice  of  words,  rck 
ooires  that  the  mind  of  the  writer  should  neither  be  excited  by 
me  novehy  of  hb  subject,  nor  agitated  by  the  magnitude  of  his 
purpose,  but  composed,  tranquil,  and  never  foi^etnil  of  himself} 
e^Mcially  at  the  moment  of  committing  to  writing  the  thoughts 
wmch  he  has  excogiuted.  But  the  sacred  writers,  regard* 
less  of  ajpplause  and  unmindful  of  popular  favour,  always  striv- 
ing for  this  end  alone,  that  all  things  snould  be  n^  otuodofniPf 
neglected  so  much  the  more  this  elegance  of  words,  because 
tbnr  minds  were  aroused  and  inflamed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
things  either  done  by  others,  and  especially  by  their  divine  Mai^ 
ter,  or  yet  to  be  transacted  by  themsdves. 

b  r^jard  also  to  that  elegance  of  style,  whicl)  consists  in  the 
broner  eoostniction  and  arrangement  of  sentences,  there  is  pro>- 
bably  no  one  who  would  demand  an  elegance  of  diis  sort  in  the 
4aered  tvriters«    It  is  only  m  audiors  whose  chief  object  is  to 
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give  delight,  or  who  wish  to  please  while  Aey  instract  the  ir 
readers,  that  this  species  of  elegance  must  not  be  wanting.  In 
those  writers  who  desire  onty  to  instruct,  and  to  impel  to  the 
practice  of  that  which  is  honest  and  good,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired, than  that  they  shall  speak  with  perspicuity  and  In  a 
manner  adapted  to  persuade ;  for  the  power  of  persuasion  lies 
not  in  those  allurements  of  words,  but  in  the  weight  of  thought, 
and  in  the  force  of  a  mbd  imbued  with  a  sense  of  important 
things,  and  'filled  as  it  were  with  a  divine  spirit.  So  Paul  baa 
truly  judged,  1  Cor.  2:  4. 

I  do  not  here  fear  that  any  should  charge  me  with  doing  in*- 
justice  to  the  sacred  writers.  That  occasbnaUy  the  most  ele- 
gant expressions  and  forms  of  speech  are  found  in  them,  is  ap- 
parent to  all ;  and  these  have  been  sought  out  with  the  greatest 
avidity  by  those  defenders  of  their  style,  who  have  been  more 
sedulous  than  judicious.  These  single  forms  of  elegance,  how- 
ever, cannot  constitute  an  elegant  style.  But  as  is  the  case 
with  many  who  bestrew  a  bad  Latin  stj^le  with  elegant  phrases, 
like  flowers,  and  stiH  are  as  far  as  possible  from  the  true  ele- 
gance of  that  language;  so  here,  the  use  of  weU-tumed  phras-' 
es  and  elegant  forms  of  ex[H'ession,  can  never  cause  the  writer 
to  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  that  elegance  of  style,  for  which 
poets  and  orators  are  celebrated.  Indeed,  if  there  be  in  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  any  elegance  of  style,  it  is  that 
which  consists  not  in  art,  but  springs  from  the  simplicity  and 
greatness  of  the  thoughts  themselves ;  and  the  less  it  is  sought 
for,  the  more  certainly  and  deeply  does  it  afiect  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  That  this  species  of  elegance  exists  in  the  sa- 
cred writers  in  the  highest  degree,  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  exambed  the  subject. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  easily  understood,  diat  while  we  take 
a  libera]  estimate  of  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  by  no  means  assent  to  the  opinion  of 
those,  who  have  attempted  with  more  zeal  than  success  to  shew, 
that  diese  writers  have  employed  a  pure  Greek  idiom.  But 
would  that  all  those,  who  have  complained  of  the  impure  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament  writers,  had  either  themselves  under- 
stood, or  at  least  explained  more  perspicuously  than  has  com- 
monly been  done,  in  what  this  purity  of  the  Greek  language 
consists !  Had  this  been  done,  there  would  have  been  no  ground 
for  many  and  long  disputes.  At  present,  however,  we  will  not 
enter  upon  this  subject ;  but  rather  express  our  general  acqui- 
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eseeoce  b  the  cauticxis  directions  d*  Ersesti  :*  To  inquire  ret- 
pecting  words  and  pkra$esj  expressing  things  about  which  the 
Cheeb  were  accustomed  to  speak;  om  first j  whether  such  single 
words  are  spoken  in  the  same  sense  m  which  the  Greeks  used 
them  ;  and  then,  whether  such  phrases  have  not  only  the  syntam 
of  the  Greekj  but  also  the  same  sense  which  Greek  us^e  at" 
tribuied  to  them.  As  to  the  mention  of  syntax  here,  Emesti 
does  not  seem  to  have  so  understood  it,  as  if  puritj  of  style 
were  to  be  principally  estimated  in  reference  to  the  legitimate 
construction  of  words  and  phrases.  It  b  one  thmg  to  observe 
the  grammatical  laws  of  syntax ;  and  it  is  a  different  thing  to 
follow  the  practice  of  approved  writers  and  men  of  cultivated 
minds,  so  as  to  express  the  same  things  in  the  same  words 
that  they  have  used,  or  in  the  same  way,  or  at  least  in  a  similar 
and  congruous  manner. 

Whether  this  is  actually  done,  is  not  so  easy  to  be  determined 
as  is  generally  supposed.  For  a  habit  of  speaking  or  writing  widi 
purity  and  correctness,  although  it  may  appear  to  be  unrestrain- 
ed, is  nevertheless  limited  by  necessary  laws ;  the  reason  of 
which  is  often  so  obscured  by  usage,  and  so  changed  in 
the  progress  of  language,  that  it  cannot  in  every  case  be  entirely 
ascertained.  ^  Hence  it  happens,  that  words  and  phrases  used 
by  the  most  approved  writers,  appear  to  many  to  nave  been  at 
first  recehred  without  ground,  ana  as  it  were  by  accident;  than 
which  opinion,  none  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  But  syntax, 
properly  so  called,  consists  in  the  mode  of  correcdy  joining  to- 
gether all  the  parts  of  style,  and  depends  on  other  grounds  than 
purity  of  style ;  although  there  are  some  thbgs  common  to  both. 
Thus  the  prmcipal  laws  of  both  are  deduced  from  reason,  the 
common  source  of  all  languages.  We  wish  it  therefore  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  the  question  about  the  purity  of  style 
in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  is  entirely  foreign  to  our 
present  discussion ;  so  that  no  one  may  suppose,  that  we  rashly 
desire  to  renew  this  ancient  controversy.  We  are  to  speak  only 
of  the  grammatical  correctness  of  the  writers  of  the  JNew  Tes- 
tament, and  we  can  now  more  easily  ex|dain  in  what  this  accu- 
racy consists. 

It  is  obvious  here  at  the  first  view,  that  the  grammatical  ac- 
curacy of  any  writer  must  consist  in  the  observance  of  the  gram- 

•  Institutio  Interp.  N.  T.  Part  I.  Sect  IL  c.  3.  §  6.  Stoarf  a 
Translation,  §  117. 
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matical  lalVB  of  the  language  wUcb  he  imb.  What  tktee  laws 
are,  and  oa  what  causes  thejr  depend,  seems  to  be  leas  obrioiis  ; 
basnujcb  as  those  who  attempt  to  expouad  the  grammatical  laws 
of  a  laoguage,  ofteo  expend  all  their  labouri  ekber  in  ezplabiiig 
sbgle  forms  and  parts  of  style,  or  ia  shewing  bow  time  maj 
property  be  jotaed  together  m  order  to  make  out  a  whole  seii- 
leoce.  But  why  this  should  be  done  in  this  particular  way,  and 
in  00  other,  they  leave  unexplained,  and  rest  satisfied  with  bar- 
ing proved  by  a  multitude  ol  examples,  that  h  b  often  so  ineks^ 
sic  writers.  And  although  the  assiduous  perusal  of  many  writers 
is  necessary,  b  order  correcdy  to  observe  the  laws  of  syntax  ia 
a  language ;  yet  the  oatMSf  of  those  laws  are  not  to  be  discern- 
ed, except  by  a  diligent  .comparison  of  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage in  question,  with  the  necessary  modes  of  thinking  and 
speakmg  common  to  all  languages.  He,  however,  who  is  igno« 
rant  of  the  causes  of  these  laws,  cannot  properly  understand  their 
we ;  much  less  can  he  teach  with  clearness  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  to  be  applied,  nor  to  what  extent  they  may  be  changed 
by  usage.  Snco  is  the  case  with  many  interpreters;  ihey  know 
sufficiently  well,  how  a  word  or  constructkxi  usually  is,  but  not 
«Ay  it  is  and  oc^t  to  be  so;  and  conseauently,  when  they  some* 
times  find  it  otherwise,  they  are  troubled  by  the  oncommoonesa 
of  if,  and  cannot  explam  why  it  ou^tnottobe  so;  or  they  take 
fefuge  in  a  farrago  of  exceptkms,  as  they  are  called.  Oa  this 
account,  it  b  proper  here  to  treat,  m  a  few  words,  of  the  causes 
and  sources  of  all  grammatwal  laws,  before  we  proceed  to  shew, 
bow  lar  we  suppose  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  ob* 
served  them. 

Thore  are  in  every  language  two  kinds  of  laws.  The  first 
kind  ar»in  their  very  nature  neeeirary,  so  that  they  are  and  must 
be  found  of  the  same  or  of  a  sinnlar  charader  in  all  languages* 
The  other  kind  consists  of  those  laws  which  i^ing  from  the  pe- 
culiar genius  of  any  particular  language.  Tte  former  kind  are 
necessary,  because  they  arise  out  of  the  very  nature  of  all  hit- 
man  language,  that  is  from  reason  itself,  and  can  therefore  nev- 
er be  vi^ated,  but  must  always  be  observed.  So  that  if  any  one 
should  speak  m  a  manner  di&rent  from  what  these  laws  requve, 
he  would  compel  his  hearers  to  connect  in  thought  things  wUch 
cannot  be  so  jomed  even  in  thought ;  as  if  a  father  diould  say, 
ifAfPfloa  oov ;  or  if  any  one  should  call  him  who  is  the  son  of  Phil- 
ip, 9ikMn9¥  nmiia.  Here  it  is  not  poss3>Ie,  that  he  who  has  be- 
gotten another,  should  at  the  same  time  be  conceived  of  as  hav- 
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ing  tbe  cause  of  generatbo  in  dial  Gther»  which  is  the  force  of 
the  genitive ;  or  that  he  who  is  to  be  represented  as  the  soot 
of  Philip,  should  really  be  conceived  of  as  a  son,  when  oo  rela* 
tion  to  a  father  is  iadieated.  The  reason  of  these  laws  is  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  the  Greek  prepositions;  where  tnev 
own  peculiar  force  demonstrates  the  cause,  why  theyare  to  be 
necessarily  joined  with  one,  two,  or  ^ee  cases.  Thus  if  we 
accurately  consider  the  iN*oper  signification  of  each  preposition, 
it  wiH  not  be  difficuh  to  see,  why  cmo,  i^,  and  ng6  can  only  be 
joined  widi  the  genkive,  and  i6  only  whh  die  accusative ;  ta 
also  why  dii  and  »«rcc  not  only  may  be,  but  also  ought  to  be 
construed,  sometiffles  with  the  genitive  and  sometimes  with  the 
aceusative. 

But  there  are  also  other  laws,  which,  as  sprkigtng  fiom  tbe 
nature  of  a  particular  language,  and  being  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  it,  are  not  in  die  same  degree  necessary ;  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  of  a  sufficient  reason,  why  a  style  may  be  complele 
and  perfect,  although  these  laws  are  neglected.  Hence  it  arises, 
that  idioms,  which  are  introduced  by  usage  contrary  to  the  gen^ 
eral  laws  of  a  language,*  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  faulty ;  and 
that  what  may  appear  as  solecisms  to  the  unlearned,  are  some- 
times  in  fact  the  most  elegant  figures  (<r;|ri7/EioTo)  of  8t}de.f  The 
reason  of  these  grammatical  laws  then,  although  in  itself  perhaps 
obvious,  is  often  gready  obscured  by  opposite  usage ;  so  that  it 
is  not  wonderful,  that  die  pecepts  of  grammarians  respecting  this 
part  of  sjmtax,  should  either  not  have  been  understood  by  diose 
who  judge  of  the  nature  of  language  only  by  number  and  case ; 
or  should  not  have  been  sufficient  to  enable  us  in  all  instances  cer« 
tainly  to  determine,  vriietber  one  has  written  correcdy  or  incor- 
recdy.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  estimating  the  grammati- 
cal  accuracy  of  any  writer,  these  di^rent  species  of  grammatical 
laws  must  be  distinguished.  If  a  writer  violate  those  laws,  of 
which  reason  and  the  nature  of  things  always  require  the  obser- 
vance, he  cannot  be  said  to  use  the  language  of  man ;  but  if  he 
neglect  the  other  species  of  laws,  we  must  first  examine,  wfaeth- 
^  there  is  not  some  probable  cause  for  this  neglect.  On  this 
account  it  wiO  be  well  to  treat  o[  the  two  species  of  laws  sepa- 
rately. 

*  See  Hermann  ad  Vigerum,  Leipe.  1823,  p.  865. 

\  Compare  ApoUonius  Altz.  •De  Construclione  Oratlonis,  L.  III.  p.  197. 
««.Bckk«r. 
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In  the  first  dace  then,  although  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  sacred  writers  have  observed  the  necessary  laws  of  the 
Greek  language,-— otherwise  they  would  hardly  seem  to  have 
spoken  like  men  endowed  with  reason, — ^yet  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  look  more  closely  at  the  subject,  than  has  usually 
been  done.  There  are  those  who  in  interpreting  the  New  Tes- 
tament, care  very  little  for  the  observance  of  any  laws ;  and 
if  the  words  of  any  writer  interpreted  grammatically,  that  is, 
according  to  the  laws  of  language,  express  a  sentiment  foreign 
to  their  system  or  to  their  private  opinions,  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  disregard  entirely  those  laws,  and,  neglecting  the  proper  f(Mx;e 
of  the  words,  contend,  that  the  writer  has  said  what  no  one  in 
his  senses  ever  could  have  said  by  means  of  such  words.  And 
we  could  show  by  a  multitude  of  examples,  how  many  false  in- 
terpretations which  have  sprung  up  out  of  a  hatred  of  ortho- 
doxy, rest  solely  upon  the  opinions  of  men,  who,  because  they 
have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  sacred  writers  did  not  observe 
even  {the  necessary  laws  of  language,  have  supposed  that  their 
words  might  be  made  to  signifv  just  what  they  themselves  pleas- 
ed. Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament would  be  destitute  of  all  certam  rule  and  method,  unless 
we  observe  at  least  those  laws  of  language,  the  neglect  of  which 
implies  also  incorrectness  of  thought,  we  will  endeavour  to 
show  by  some  examples,  that  the  sacred  writers  have  observed 
even  those  laws  in  which  few  require  accuracy  or  can  judge 
of  it. 

To  begin  with  the  prepositions ;  for  there  is  no  signification, 
however  repugnant,  which  has  not  been  assigned  to  each  of  the 

1>repositions  in  the  New  Testament;  and  moreover  we  shall 
earn  to  estimate  more  correcthr  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred 
writers  in  a  grammatical  view,  if  we  find  them  paying  a  strict 
regard  even  to  those  laws,  which,  although  necessary,  are  yeC 
by  few  regarded  as  necessary.  Tlie  nature  of  the  prepositions) 
as  I  have  remarked  above,  b  such,  that  they  can  either  govern 
only  one  case,  or  they  admit  two  or  more  cases ;  in  such  a  way, 
however,  that  according  to  the  variety  of  their  signification,  thqr 
require  necessarily  some  one  particular  case.  I  do  not  however 
fear,  in  asserting  that  this  nature  of  the  prepositions  has  been 
accurately  observed  by  the  sacred  writers,  that  any  one  will 
consider  me  as  on  this  account  attributing  a  refinement  to  the 
style  of  unlearned  men.  It  is  necessary  rather  to  be  on  our 
guard,  lest  in  denying  to  the  sacred  writers  those  things  which 
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are  regarded  as  peculiar  to  men  of  more  cultivated  minds,  we 
should  seem  to  reproach  them  with  faults  which  are  scarcely 
to  be  excused  in  persons  even  of  the  lowest  class. 

The  force  of  the  prepositions,  as  Hermann  has  justly  re- 
marked,* does  not  d^nd  upon  the  cases  which  they  govern ; 
but  it  is  to  be  explained  from  the  verbs  on  which  the  prepo- 
sitions themselves  depend.  It  follows  from  this,  that  a  prepo- 
sition, even  if  it  retain  the  same  signification  as  to  the  general 
notion  of  the  thine  expressed,  may  yet  require  a  di^rent  case, 
provided  the  verb  on  which  that  preposition  depends,  changes 
m  any  way  the  mode  of  conceiving  the  relation  of  that  thing. 
For  lif  prepositions  serve  to  indicate  the  relations  of  ideas,  the 
cause  is  apparent,  both  why  they  govern  cases  at  all,  and  why 
they  govern  only  one  case,  or  why  they  govern  different  cases, 
if  die  verb  on  which  they  depend  changes  the  mode  of  con- 
ceiving that  relation.  Some  govern  but  a  single  case,  because 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  verb  on  which  they  depend,  neces- 
sarily demands  that  case;  for  the  force  of  these  prepositions  is 
such,  that  if  other  cases  were  joined  to  them,  the  very  idea  of 
the  verb  would  be  contradicted.  Others  again  govern  more 
cases,  because  the  idea  contained  in  them  is  such,  that  it  may 
be  conceived  of  in  various  relations,  though  in  a  different  man- 
ner ;  and  hence  they  may  be  joined  vrith  verbs  of  different 
species,  which  govern  different  cases. 

By  verbs  of  di&rent  species,  I  mean  those  which  indicate  the 
different  modes  in  which  the  relation  of  two  things  may  be  con- 
ceived. Thus  ihai  and  ipx^a^a*  are  different  species  of  verbs ; 
for  when  we  couple  the  notion  of  any  two  things  by  means  of 
tJvM,  we  signify  nothbg  more,  than  that  these  t(vo  notions  are 
in  some  way  connected ;  but  «(p;|r<a^a«  properly  indicates  m(H 
lion,  by  which  the  relation  of  place  is  changed.  Now  motion 
may  be  c(Hiceived  of  in  a  threefold  view,  as  either  itt,  or  Jrom^ 
or  to  ^  place ;  and  therefore  the  verb  Ipjj^ca^a*  governs  also 
three  cases,  and  caUs  to  its  aid  those  prepositions,  which  serve 
to  express  those  diiferent  relations.  A  person  is,  therefore,  cor- 
rectlv  said  vno  'IXlov  ilva&j  and  vno  *JXto^9  when  he  is  under  (at, 
near)  Ilium ;  but  if  he  is  to  be  represented  as  coming  to  Ilium, 
so  as  to  be  under  it,  he  is  said  imo^/Uov  tgxto^ai.  The  rea- 
son therefore  why  Homer  says:  aiaxiarogdi  ainiQwio''Ikiov 
n^^i  is  to  be  sought  in  the  verb  fik^i.    Had  he  said  vno  'JUc^ 

*  Btrmmnn,  ^De  omendendt  ratioBe  Gnecae  Grammtt.  p.  162. 
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nM^i^  it  would  not  bare  sigoified  that  be  came,  to  Ilium,  but  that 
being  under  Ilium,  he  bad  come  to  some  particular  place  there. 
For  the  same  reason  we  find  Luke  7: 6  iva  vno  xnv  ottpip  iia^ 
ik&fi9.  In  the  following  passages  the  reason  of  the  oonsuruction 
is  different :  Mark  4:  32  vno  Ti^y  ax$aif  avrov  ra  niTt$9a  rov 
ovQavov  nataantii^ovif.  John  1: 49  S^ta  vno  n^y  Qvxijp.  1  Cor* 
10:  1  vno  Tijy  v€q>Ati»  ^aav.  In  these  instances  the  verbs  fcara- 
Ou^wovv  and  c7yiM,  seem  to  require  not  the  accusative,  but  the 
genitive  or  dative ;  so  that  at  first  view  one  b  tempted  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  writers  have  erred  against  the  necessary  laws  of 
language.  But  tliere  is  either  a  probable  reason  why  vno  ^ould 
be  joined  with  the  accusative  in  a  relation  of  this  sort,  or  else  the 
best  writers  have  erred  in  like  manner.  So  Xenophon,  Anab. 
III.  4  vip'  ^y  ^  natufiaatg  ^p  tig  to  nidiov.  Herodotus  II.  137 
oJrc  yag  viu<n$  oUii/naxa  vjto  y!J¥.  In  Homer  also  and  other 
writers,  vno  is  very  often  construed  with  the  accusative,  when  the 
verb  from  which  it  depends  seems  rather  to  reauire  the  dative. 
But  if  we  carefully  look  at  all  the  examples  ot  this  sort,  it  will 
ea^ly  be  seen,  that  the  accusative  is  used  m  order  to  make  more 
conspicuous  the  fact,  that  a  thing  or  person  is  so  connected  with 
another  thing,  that  the  latter  is  to  be  conceived  of  and  regarded 
as  an  adjunct  or  accident  of  the  former.  The  noun,  therefore, 
which  is  put  in  the  accusative,  is  such  as  denotes  either  (tke  place 
in  which  any  thing  is  or  happens,  or  the  time  at  which  it  hap- 
pens ;  for  time  and  place  are  necessary  adjuncts  in  all  thines. 
So  when  it  is  said  (1  Cor.  10:  1)  that  the  fathers  were  all  vno 
t^p  ptipiltiv,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  they  were  jour- 
neying, the  cloud  was  always  with  them ;  but  had  it  been  vno 
psipikfig,  it  would  have  expressed  nothing  more,  than  that  they 
had  been  once  under  a  cloud ;  which  was  not  the  intentioo  of 
the  writer. 

Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  regard  this  distinctk)n  as  more 
subtle  than  true,  let  him  reflect  why  all  good  Greek  writers  say 
fSno  pvHXtt,  vg>*  lifiigap,  and  not  vno  wurog,  v<p  ^fiigagj  when 
they  wish  to  express  that  any  thing  was  done  by  night  or  in  the 
day  time.  Not  unfrequendy  we  are  able  to  see  why  a  thing 
ought  to  be  said  in  a  certain  way,  when  'we  perceive  that  the 
same  could  not  have  been  said  in  any  other  way. 

The  principle  is  also  the  same,  m  regard  to  the  prepositkxi 
dw.  When  dia  governs  the  genitive,  it  denotes  the  cause  by  or 
through  which  a  thing  is  or  exists,  or  the  manner  in  which  a 
thing  IS  done  or  becomes  such  as  we  would  represent  it.    With 
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the  accusativd)  on  the  other  band,  Sm  marks  the  cause  en  aeeauni 
o^  which  a  thing  is  done  or  conceived  to  be  done.  Thus  in 
Heb.  9:  12  it  is  property  said :'  Xgiarog  dm  tov  idiov  aYfiotog 
iia^X&iP  elg  ta  a/ia,  for  it  is  the  mode  in  which  he  entered 
that  is  here  spoken  of.     So  also  it  is  correctly  said  in  Rev.  12: 

I I  ivl%ricav  tov  natiiyogov  did  to  aTfia  roS  uqvIov  %al  ita  top 
Koyov  Tfig  fiagtvQlttg  avtmp.  Here  we  are  to  conceive  of  them 
as  overcoming  out  of  regard  to  to  afya  xal  top  koyov,  as  if  these 
were  the  cause  on  account  of  which  they  were  impelled  to  con-* 
quer ;  for  they  did  not  regard  their  own  lives,  as  is  immediately 
subjomed :  ovu  i^/antiaap  ti^v  %pvxvp  avtcip,  Sxp^  &apaiov» 
And  although  the  cause  which  impelled  them  to  conquer,  also 
gave  them  stren^  and  power  for  the  victory,  yet  the  mode  of 
conceiving  of  it  m  this  first  relation  is  difierent.  Here  therefore 
we  are  to  think  not  only  of  the  efficient  cause,  which  enabled 
diem  to  overcome,  but  also  of  the  impelling  cause,  which  induc- 
ed them  to  undertake  the  contest.  The  case  is  similar  in  1  John 
2:  12  0T»  aipitoprai  vfiiv  al  dfiagTia^  did  ro  opofia  avTOv.  For 
if  John  had  written  did  tov  opofidtog,  we  must  have  supposed  tS 
ipofiu  avTOv  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  the  remission  of  sins ; 
which  however  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  aposde ;  and  we  are 
to  regard  them  as  having  obtained  remission  on  account  qf^  for 
the  take  of  his  name.  And  when  it  is  said  John  6:  57  %,^yA 
im  did  TOP  Ttariga,  nal  6  Tgdyiop  fju,  %4^7vog  Cijairai  ii  l^k^ 
we  cannot  doubt  that  did  denotes  not  so  much  the  efficient 
cause,  (certainly  not  that  alone,)  as  the  end  or  object  in  which 
the  reason  of  living  is  to  be  sought ;  for  as  the  reason  why  Christ 
lived  on  earth  was  in  the  Father  who  sent  him,  (since  it  was 
the  object  of  his  life  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  the  Father,)  so 
those  live  hecapae  of  or  on  account  o/'Christ,  who  yield  obedience 
to  his  doctrines. 

The  same  holds  true  also  when  did  seems  to  denote  the  tm- 
pfdsive  cause,  as  it  is  called :  as  d$d  if^opop,  did  anXdyx^a  iXi- 
ovg  4tiov;  very  similar  to  which  is  also  John  10:  32  did  nolop 
Igyov  XiOdCni  (u.  It  b  obvious,  if  he  had  here  said  did  nolov 
igyoVf  we  must  have  thought,  not  on  the  deed  on  account  of 
which,  but  on  the  manner  in  which,  they  wished  to  stone  him  ; 
just  as  if  one  should  say  did  Xl^wf  ki^dCs^p,  Here  also,  tlien, 
did  denotes  not |7er,  but  propter;  and  is  correctly  joined  with 
the  accusative.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Acts  3: 16, 17  nloTig  17  di 
uvTOv  is  not  nlaxig  iig  avTOPj  but  the  ntang  of  which  he  is  the 
author  and  cause.  In  2  Pet.  1 : 3  tttdioaptog  fifiig  did  diltig  %al 
dg^Tfig,  it  is  not  he  who  calls  us  to  dofap  xal  dgsTiip^  that  is 
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meant;  but  he  who^ calls  us  through  ioiav  ual  agniiv  airov,. 
ipa  dui  Tovranf  t^g  ^dag  %o$»wvol  ^vaaag  ^ipwfi^a,  y.  4. 
camp,  1  Pet.  2:  9.     For  the  highest  ioia  xtu  aQit^  of  God  are 
exhibited  in  this  vocation.     Had  it  been  the  purpose  to  direct 
OMT  attention  to  the  object  or  end  to  which  they  are  caUed,  it 
must  have  been  written  d$a  ti^v  ioiav  nai  ignnv.     But  die 
meanmg  of  the  formula  dm  doiffS  in  2  Cor.  3:  11,  is  the  same 
as  is  found  in  many  other  instances,  where  dni  either  denotes  the 
mode  m  which  a  diing  is  done,  as  iia  vnofiop^g  Rom.  6:  23. 
Heb.  12:  1,  and  dia  vofiov  K^$&iiaoptai  Rom.  2:  12 ;  or  it  indi- 
cates the  cause  through  or  by  which  a  thing  is  done,  as  dia  rtig 
aagxog  Rom.  5:  19.  8:  3,  and  ii  oinaixfip  npogayety^w  icxn" 
itafi£p  Rom.  5:2.  comp.  v.  1,  11.      Hence  we  understand 
why  Peter  could  say  correctly  in  2  Pet.  3:  6,  yj?  ^{  viarog  %al 
ii  viarog  avvtfn^aa  T(f  zov  ^tov  Xd/w.     Here  /£  viaTog  signi- 
fies that  the  earth  arose  out  of  ^  the  water,  as  if  water  were  the 
material.     This  was  done  di  vdaxog^  through  the  efficacy  of  the 
water  itself,  in  the  omnipotent  will  of  God.   What  is  subjoined  in 
V.  6,  d^  civ  6  roie  xoofjiog  vdax^  xaraxXva^ilg  inoiliTO^  has  been 
rightly  interpreted  by  Markland  (ad  Lysiam  p.  329  ed.  Reidc.) 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  thing  is  said  to  be  done  d$a  r&vog,  i.  e» 
during  the  existence  of  somethme'else ;  as  in  the  passage  itself 
of  Lysias,  yvrngifiog  ytvofitvog  oui  riig  liulvov  iwaatdagj  i.  e. 
durante  ejus  potestate.     So  also  in  Rom.  2:  27  tov  Sia  /pdfi- 
ftaTog  xal  n^Qnofiiig^  and  4:  1 1  x£v  numvovrmp  di^*  angofivari" 
ag.    Lasdy  in  the  celebrated  passage  Rom.  3:  25,  Paul  has 
correctly  said,  that  God  constituted  Christ  VLaanigiov  iui  xtjg 
niaxifog^  (for  the  Uaaf^og  comes  through  faith,)  and  has  thereby 
manifested  x^v  dmaioowtiv  avrov^  did  njv  noQiaiv  xAv  afiaQxtj- 
fiaxfuvj  i.  e.  on  account  of  (jfropter)  the  pardon  of  sins ;  plainly 
as  in  Rom.  4:  25  og  nagedo^ti  dia  xd  nuQaTtxnifiaxa  lifAtuv  xoj 
vy^9^  i^d  x^y  dinalmQiv  i^fiwv^  on  account  of  pardon  and  salva- 
tion, or  that  we  might  obtain  pardon  and  salvation.  As  the^aposde 
says  in  1  Cor.  8:  2,  d&d  xdg  nogvetag  tkaaxog  xiljv  iwnov  ywat- 
%a  txixm^  H.  e.  on  account  of,  or  in  order  to  avoid,  fornication,) 
so  also  in  the  above  passage  he  has  correcdy  said :  o  ^tog  upo- 
id^ixo  auxov^  iXaaxtjpiov  did  xijg^ntcxio^g,  iig  iviitiip  x^g  dixa&o^ 
ovvfjg  aijxov  dui  xtjv  nagiaiv  t£p  dfiafntjfidxwp ;  for  this  is  the 
end  of  x^g  dixaioavptigj  that  we  may  obtain  pardon. 

These  examples  suffice  to  shew,  that  the  sacred  writers  have 
observed  at  least  the  necessary  Laws  of  language,  with  more 
fidelity  than  is  generally  supposed.     We  pass  therefore  to  the 
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other  species  of  laws,  or  those  peculiar  to  the  Greek  tongue. 
This  topic  is  a  very  ample  one,  and  covers,  so  to  speak,  the 
whole  u$u8  loquendi  of  that  language ;  and  it  cannot  therefore 
be  expected,  that  we  should  here  explain  every  thing  in  which 
the  interpreters  of  the  New  Testament  have  found  a  departure 
from  Greek  usage.  The  subject  of  Greek  idioms,  for  instance, 
has  not  yet  been  so  clearly  explained  and  setded,  that  every 
idiom  may  be  at  (mce  referred  to  a  certain  rule;  nor  so 
that  the  causes  can  every  where  be  assigned,  in  consequence  of 
whkh  usage  has  correctly  introduced  forms  and  modes  of  speak- 
ing, which  are  contrary  to  the  grammatical  laws.  In  general, 
the  genius  of  the  Greeks  was  so  active  and  rapid,  that  their  lan- 
guage abounds  in  forms  and  figures  of  this  sort,  more  than  any 
other ;  and  as  these  do  not  rest  on  the  authority  of  law,  and 
seem  often  to  depend  on  mere  taste  or  caprice,  they  render  this 
part  of  Greek  grammar  exceedingly  difficult,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  unskilful  as  faults.  Hence,  even  the  ancient  grammarians 
have  sometimes  named  those  forms  of  speaking  soledsms,  which, 
when  occurring  in  the  best  writers,  they  have  cMed  JigureSf  Qfrf 
fcoTo,  of  the  Greek  language.  And  since  those  who  have  formed 
their  estimate  of  that  language  from  the  jejune  precepts  of  these 
grammarians,  have  of  course  not  understood  the  nature  of  these 
exw^Ta ;  they  have  often  regarded  the  sacred  penmen  as  writing 
incorrectly,  when  they  have  only  used  the  same  license  which 
is  found  in  the  best  Greek  authors.  The  sacred  writers  duly 
observe  the  laws  of  grammar;  but  not  always  the  laws  of  the 
grammarians.  And  it  is  truly  said  by  Apollonius  AJexandrinus, 
De  Constructione  Oraiionis,  III.  2,  oi^  (Ti}  yt  ^a^^ijan  tig  aXo" 
yovQ  rag  zouivrag  avvra^eig  q>ivai,  t^v  ikXoyifnaTctTWf  avdgoip^ 
XQtloaiJiiviav^  %al  xov  Xdyov  ovx  iunoiliovxo^  SijXov  o3v  tug  ij 
«orix  noXv  ftvoftirfi  avvza^ig  antiwfyttato  ti^v  ovofiaaloiv'  ^  Xoyof 
%al  SiXXa  %axa  nXiov  iniHQatijas.  **  No  one  indeed  will  under- 
take to  call  such  constructions  improper,  since  they  are  employ- 
ed by  the  most  approved  writers,  and  are  not  contrary  to  reason. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  predominant  construction  has 
borne  off  the  name,  just  as  other  things  also  prevail  by  numbers.'* 
Thus,  for  example,  when  it  is  said  in  the  Apocalypse  (1:  5, 6) 
«7ro  'Ifjcov  Xgiarov,  6  fiigrvg  6  nunog^ — %al  6  opjfo>v  rely  /?a- 
aiXitow  t^g  yijg^  rcj?  iyamiaavtp  tjfiag  %al  Xovaam  i^fiSg  xcti  inol- 
flGhp  vf^ag  ^aatXeigr  avxt^  17  ioia  %,  r.  X.  there  seems,  at  first 
view,  to  be  almost  as  many  solecisms  as  there  are  words.     Sed 
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salva  res  est  We  grant,  indeed,  that  this  form  of  apposition  is 
somewhat  unusual ;  and  if  it  had  stood  Sg  fiigrvg,  no  objection 
could  have  been  made.  As  to  the  solecism  which  is  commonly 
found  in  the  following  words,  as  if  the  dative  tqi  ayan^ifapt$ 
w«re  to  be  referred  to  ano,  this  comes  not  from  the  apostle,  but 
from  the  transcribers.  The  full  sentence  is  completed  with 
y^g,  and  the  datives  are  to  be  referred  to  the  following  avr^  i} 
doia ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  insertion  of  this 
pronoun,  referring  back  to  the  article  at  some  distance  before  it. 
There  remains  then  nothing  to  give  offence,  except  the  consecu- 
tion of  the  indicative  after  participles ;  and  there  are  probably 
those  who  hold  this  to  be  an  error  of  the  apostle.  But  even 
this  is  not  without  some  probable  grounds.  For  since  the  par* 
ticiple  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  adjective,  it  is  easy  to  see, 
that  he  who  says  o  ifanriaag^  means  nothing  more  than  he  who 
lof>ed;  which  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  said  og  ijyantjaiP.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  incongruity,  in  referring  an  indicative  joined 
with  a  participle  in  the  same  period,  to  die  same  subject ;  be- 
cause in  both,  there  is  the  designation  of  an  adjective  or  predi- 
cate. Nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  og  which  is  implied  in 
the  participle,  should  be  repeated  before  tnoltjat ;  since  it  is 
necessarily  understood.  The  omission  of  a  word  does  not  render 
the  style  incomplete  or  incongruous,  provided  it  be  plainly  im- 
plied in  what  is  said ;  neither  does  a  change  of  case  produce 
this  effect,  unless  there  should  be  no  word  expressed  or  implied, 
which  may  properly  govern  one  or  the  other  of  the  cases. 

But  if  there  be  any  thing  faulty  in  figures  of  this  kind,  then  the 
writings  of  the  prince  of  poets  swarm  with  errors ;  for  in  Homer 
such  construcions  are  very  frequent.    So  D.  VI.  609,  610. 
—  v\pov  a  Hogij  «jr**,  afi<f>i  di  xanai 
wfiOig  ataaovtai'  6  odyXatyip^  nenoid-dg, 
^lnq>a  i}  yovva  <jpe'g€i . 

^<  He  bears  his  head  aloft,  his  mane  floats  around  his  shoulders ; 
but  he,  trusdng  in  his  beauty,  his  limbs  lightly  bear  him,''  etc* 

So  also  613,  614. 

xayx^ootp^  raxing  di  nodtg  ga^ir 
"  He  advanced  exulting,  and  bis  swift  feet  bore  him." 

But  here  follows  a  passage,  in  which  all  the  constructions  oc- 
cur, that  have  given  so  much  offence  in  the  Apocalypse ;  II.  VI. 
479  ff. 
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xul  nori  t«^  iinyair  nargog  f  oyi  noXlop  dfulvtiif ! 
in  nolifiov  auiovta:  (pigoi  if  tvoQu  PgoTOiifxa, 
HTiiwag  dii'i'ov  Sviga. 
**  And  then  may  some  one  say,  He  is  far  braver  than  his  father, 
him  returning  from  battle ;  and  may  he  bring  back  bloody  spoils, 
having  slain  a  foe/' 

In  truth,  it  is  the  very  nature  of  such  figures  as  these,  to  ren- 
der the  style,  which  would  otherwise  be  encumbered  by  too 
many  words,  more  adapted  to  express  the  ideas.  The  power 
of  language  does  not  consist  alone  in  tliis,  that  the  same  idea 
should  be  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  which  existed  in 
that  of  the  speaker;  but  also  that  it  should  be  perceived,  and,  as 
it  were,  fek  in  the  same  manner  and  degree  by  the  former,  as  it 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  latter.  If  now  any  one 
will  reduce  those  words  of  Hector  to  the  rules  of  syntax,  he  will 
at  once  see,  that  they  express  indeed  the  same  ideas,  but  m  a 
manner  far  different  from  that  b  which  those  images  affected 
the  mmd  of  Hector  himself. 

Should  it  now  be  said,  that  figures  of  this  sort,  in  orators  and 
poets,  are  artificial  and  objects  of  research,  but  are  in  the 
apostles  undesigned  and  accidental ;  it  may  be  replied,  that  th6 
question  is,  not  what  is  said  with  art  and  study,  but  what  is 
said  correctly.  The  best  writers,  whether  poets,  or  orators,  or 
historians,  are  applauded,  not  because  they  have  studiously 
sought  for  single  words  and  forms ;  but  because  they  have,  as 
h  were  naturally  and  instinctively,  written  or  spoken  in  the  man- 
ner which  the  subject  required,  and  not  necessarily  in  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  syntax  of  the  grammarians. 

It  has  also  been  objected  to  the  sacred  penmen,  that  while  dif- 
ferent classes  of  authors  usually  have  characteristics  peculiar  to 
themselves,  the  style  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  is 
mixed  up  from  every  kind  of  writing ;  that  while  the  peculiarities 
of  tragic  authors,  for  instance,  are  foreign  to  the  style  of  the  ora- 
tor and  historian,  in  the  New  Testament  all  is  found  mingled  to- 
gether. This  representation  is  not  without  the  appearance  of  truth ; 
but  the  objection  may  be  easily  removed.  For  first,  the  nature  of 
the  style  of  the  sacred  waiters  is  such,  as  to  approach  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  common  uaus  loquendi  of  ordinary  life.  But 
this  usuSf  which  governs  alike  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  submits  with  difficulty  to  the  fetters 
of  syntax,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  this  latter  are  not  necessary  and 
essential ;  either  because  the  thoughts  are  uttered  in  an  un])re- 
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meditated  manner  and  as  rapidlj  as  possible ;  or  because  the 
mutual  mterchange  of  thought  does  not  require  or  bear,  either 
a  multitude  of  words,  nor  fulness  of  consU-uction ;  or  because, 
when  speaking  m  the  presence  of  one  another,  men  do  not  need 
to  express  every  idea  fully  in  words,  since  tone,  and  expression, 
and  gesture  can  then  affi)rd  their  aid  for  the  full  understanding 
of  what  is  uttered.  It  is  therefore  not  surprismg,  that  this  mix- 
ed kind  of  writing  should  be  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
of  him  who  best  understands  the  causes  of  this  sQrle,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  is  the  best  interpreter  of  the  sacred 
writers.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  those  peculiar 
modes  of  speaking,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  so  exclusively 
appropriated  to  particular  classes  of  writers,  but  that  they  may 
be  employed  by  all  those  whose  minds  are  afiected  in  the  same 
manner.  The  modes  of  expression  found  in  poets,  are  not  pe* 
culiar  to  them  merely  because  their  language  is  regulated  by 
numbers ;  but  because  their  thoughts  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
require,  or  best  to  bear,  these  modes  of  expression  ;  and  there- 
fore he  who  should  think  the  same  things  in  the  same  manner, 
might  properly  apply  the  same  species  of  language.  The  sa- 
bred writers  therefore  are  not  to  be  censured,  because  they  have 
promiscuously  employed  every  species  of  expression,  provided 
only  their  s^le  has  sufficient  sjrmmetiy  and  congniity.  On  this 
point,  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a  judgement  than  many  sup- 
pose, who  declare  that  the  sacred  writers  paid  no  regard  to 
grammatical  accuracy,  because  they  appear  sometimes  to  have 
used  middle  verbs  for  passives,  or  to  have  erred  in  some  other 
manner.  This  last  question,  however,  refers  not  to  the  obser- 
vance of  grammatical  laws,  but  to  purity  of  language ;  as  has 
been  remarked  above. 

Such  then  bebg  the  result  of  our  inquiries,  it  follows,  that  in 
order  that  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  may  not  be 
left  in  a  state  of  entire  uncertainty,  every  interpreter  should  pre- 
scribe it  as  a  rule  to  himself,  to  pay  a  strict  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  grammatical  laws ;  and  never  in  any  case  to  depart  from 
them,  nor  have  recourse  to  Hebraisms,  until  he  clearly  «ees,  that 
a  passage  interpreted  according  to  those  laws  alone,  must  be 
despaired  of. 
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AaT.  VI.    Present  state  of  theologica.l  literature  and 

EDUCATION  IN   ItALY.^ 

By  AQCWtoi  Tbolnek,  Profenor  of  ThoolosT  in  the  VnirwtHj  of  Halto.    Trantlated  from 
Um  OMnMB  by  iha  fidiior. 

It  b  seldom  that  any  theological  intelligeoce,  or  theological 
production,  comes  over  to  us  from  Italy ;  and  this  is  the  less  to 
be  wondered  at,  because  in  that  country  itself,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle heard  or  known  of  new  theological  publications.  The  theo- 
logical works  which  appear,  are  usually  ascetic  writings,  homi- 
lies, prayerbooks,  and  the  like ;  sometimes  a  translation  in 
rhyme  of  single  poetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  e.  g. 
Pacchi's  Version  of  Malachi  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom  j  the  Mar- 
quis Nicolo  Grillo  Cattaneo's  Proverbii  de  Salomone^  Genoa 
1827  ;  or  a  confutation  of  heretics^  or  a  biblical  histonr  ;J  or 
finally  smafl  antiquarian  treatises.  But  whoever  would  torm  an 
estimate  of  the  catholic  church  generally,  from  the  freshness, 
freedom,  and  spirituality,  which  she  exhibits  in  some  of  the  Ger- 
man states,  would  be  led  into  great  error.  The  German  depth 
has  there  penetrated  also  the  catholic  religion  and  the  catholic 
theology ;  and  the  latter  has  here  and  there  received  another 
and  nobler  form,  than  it  exhibits  in  other  lands.  For  the  ardent 
and  profound  Catholicism  of  a  Sailer  or  Stolberg,  the  Italians  ap- 
pear to  have  no  perception.  The  Marquis  Carlo  Antici  at 
Kome  has  taken  the  pains  to  translate  into  Italian  Stolberg's  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  Sailer's  Homilies,  and  Sailer's  Life  of  Sam- 
buga ;  but  these  works  have  excited  little  attention.    The  trans- 

*  The  following  article  appeared  originally  in  the  Literarische 
Anzeiger  fur  christUche  Theologie,  etc.  of  which  Prof.  Tholuck 
is  editor,  and  contains  some  of  the  results  of,  his  personal  obser- 
vation in  Italy  during  the  year  of  his  residence  at  Rome.  It  is, 
of  course^  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  German  reader ;  but 
the  information  contained  it,  is  of  general  interest.  Ed. 

t  Difesa  eonti^  la  fidaa  dottrina  che  ai  contiene  nella  vita  di  Sei- 
pione  de  Ricci,  data  in  luce  dal  Signer  de  Potter,  opera  del  aacer- 
dote  Bartolomeo  Giadetti,  uno  dei  curati  della  cattedrale  di  Iat 
Tomo,  Lucca  1826. 

I  Deir  Istoria  del  vecchio  e  nuovo  Testamento,  Hbri  dieci  di 
Pdlegrino  Farini,  Ravenna  1827. — Rudone  Jeau  Chriati  ne^  diM 
TettaineDU,  Lodi  1827. 
23 
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latbn  of  Stolberg  moreover  was  not  brought  to  a  close ;  although 
the  Italians  pride  themselves  on  Stolberg's  conversion  to  the 
Roman  church. 

The  Italians,  and  at  the  same  time  their  judgement  respect- 
mg  the  Germans,  cannot  better  be  described  than  in  the  words 
of  the  merry  Abbate  in  Gothe  (Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  II. 
1.  S.  279)  :  "  Che  pensa!  non  deve  mai  pensar  Puomo,  pen- 
sando  s'  invecchia. — ^Non  deve  mai  fermarsi  I'uomo  in  una  so- 
la cosa,  perche  allora  divien  matto ;  bisogna  aver  mille  cose, 
una  confusione  nella  testa."  *<  What,  think !  a  roan  must  never 
think,  he  grows  old  by  thinking. — ^A  man  must  never  stand  still 
in  any  one  thing,  for  this  makes  him  a  fool ;  he  must  have  a 
thousand  things,  a  confusion,  in  his  head  !"  The  Englishman 
and  the  Frenchman  have  so  often  heard  of  the  abstract  pro- 
fundity of  the  Germans,  that  they  take  it  for  granted.  The  Ital- 
ian theologians  know  something  of  it  also  by  hearsay ;  and  since 
the  papacy  does  not  like  to  see  its  followers  go  too  deep  or  too 
far  in  any  thing,  there  exists  always  a  certain  sort  of  distrust  in 
regard  to  the  works  of  German  catholics;  e.  g.  in  reference  to 
the  works  of  Hug,  whose  learning  is  moreover  well  known. 
Even  the  works  of  the  French  ulira^  de  la  Mennais,  and  of  his 
Italian  representative  and  enthusiastic  admirer,  the  Theatin 
Pater  Ventura,  who  in  his  book  on  ecclesiastical  law,  and  in  sev- 
eral pamphlets  contends  most  zealously  for  the  cause  of  Ultra- 
Romanism,  have  by  no  means  received  the  unconditional  appro- 
bation of  the  papal  court  and  higher  priesthood.  One  work  of 
the  latter  was  even  prohibited.  '^  Mi  pare  esser  una  testa  calda," 
^  he  seems  to  be  a  hot  head'' — ^was  the  remark ;  in  short  en- 
thusiam,  show  itself  where  it  will,  excites  suspicion. 

The  most  approbation  with  the  heads  of  the  church  is  found 
by  a  standing  formal  theology,  which  moves,  without  specula- 
tion and  without  mysticism,  within  the  ordinary  bounds  of  the 
human  understanding,  and  whose  highest  ideal  is  the  eaiechis^ 
mus  Romantts,  which  certainlv  in  many  respects  b  truly  excel- 
lent. The  deeper  theology  of  an  Augustine,  or  of  the  school- 
men, is  litde  known.  Augustine  is  even  dreaded,  as  the  father 
of  Jansenism.  Yet  this  deeper  speculative  dogmatic  theology 
has  still  its  friends  among  the  members  of  the  Augustin  and  Do- 
mmican  orders,  who  are  chiefly  out  of  good  families,  and  are 
even  now  distinguished  for  their  morality  and  learning.  When 
one  beholds  on  Corpus-Christi  day  the  cohorts  of  the  dijQTerent 
orders  of  monks— the  true  milites  ecdesiae  Rotnanae — pass  akng 
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in  procession,  he  b  ready  to  say,  that  even  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  Augustins  recals  to  mind  that  Augustin,  who  has 
broken  the  way  for  the  gospel  b  its  purity.  The  Dominicans 
study  Thomas  Aqumas,  and  jSght  his  battles,  because  be  was  a 
brother  of  their  order.  Others  in  the  mean  time,  and  even  pi- 
ous men  among  the  Italian  clergy,  speak  of  this  study  of  Thom- 
as Aquinas  and  of  the  schoolmen  generally,  as  of  a  useless  rum- 
maging after  hairsplitting  subtleties.  A  theologian  of  learning, 
as  it  seems,  and  ot  deep  thought  and  warm  piety,  who  under- 
took some  years  ago  to  aemonstrate  in  a  speculative  manner,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  is  consonant  with  reason,  fell  on  that 
account  into  the  odour  of  heresy,  or,  as  others  said,  of  a  disor- 
dered intellect.  So  litde  is  the  peculiar  character  and  object  of 
die*scholastic  theology  now  acknowledged  in  that  church,  which 
owes  to  the  schoolmen  in  particular,  the  most  plausible  defence 
of  her  errors,  as  well  as  of  her  truths. 

But  although  theological  literature  excites  in  general  so  little 
interest,  the  Italians  are  nevertheless  not  wanting  in  theological 
journals ;  of  which  however  only  a  very  small  part  have  the 
character  of  reviews.     In  Alexandria  b  Piedmont  there  ap- 

Sars  the  <  Ecclesiastical  Journal,*  Giomale  ecclesiastico ;  in 
brence,  the  <  Journal  of  the  Apologists  of  the  Catholic  Reli- 
S'>n,'il  Giomale  degli  Apologisti  della  religione  cattolica;  in 
ilan,  if  the  writer  does  not  err,  *  The  Friend  of  Italy,'  PAm- 
ico  d'  Italia,  in  imitation  of  the  French  ultramontanist*  journal 
I'Ami  de  la  religion  et  du  roi.  This  journal,  I'Amico  d'  Ital- 
ia, had  the  honour  in  1827  of  a  papal  breve^  conceived  in  high 
terms  of  praise.  In  Imola  a  Sodeta  de*  CdobAliofili  publishes 
since  1825  a  journal  b  numbers,  which  contabs  the  best  writ- 
ten ultramontanist  essays  out  of  other  works.  Further,  in  the 
arch-bigoted  Modena  also, — ^whose  sovereign,  as  was  mention- 
ed in  the  public  papers,  was  not  long  sbce  graciously  pleased 
to  require  of  his  subjects  the  Christian  exchange,  that  they  should 
deliver  up  all  books  prbted  out  of  Modena,  and  receive  b  return 
the  same  number  of  prayerbooks  prbted  in  Modena— -there  ap- 
pears an  ultramontanist  journal :  Memorie  di  religione,  di  monue 

*  The  terms  ultramontanist  and  uUramontanism  refer  here  to 
the  efforts  made  by  the  catholics,  to  establish  the  authority  of  the 
chnrch  and  pope  above  that  of  temporal  sovereigns.  The  name 
comet  from  the  circumstance,  that  Rome  is  ultramontane  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  En. 
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6  di  letteHitura,  which  is  not  badly  written,  and  also  contains  re* 
views.  These  Metnorie  had  also  received  a  Brene  from  the  late 
pope>  in  which  it  was  said,  he  had  not  indeed  been  able  to  read 
nueh  m  them,  but  (rem  report,  he  could  not  doubt  the  devodcD 
of  the  editor  in  pers^mam  euam  et  in  hanc  eanetam  aedem. 

But  how  litde  interest  the  Italians  have  in  such  literary  under* 
takings,  is  shown  by  the  case  of  the  Giomale  di  Roma,  publish- 
ed several  years  ago  by  Pater  Ventura,  which,  althougn  it  de* 
fended  ultramontanism  not  without  skill  and  with  the  greatest 
seal,  found  very  few  readers,  even  in  Rome  itself,  out  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  was  given  up  after  two  years.  Of  the 
other  journals  also  above  mentioned,  almost  nothing  is  known  in 
Rome,  except  of  that  in  lifodena.  No  bookseller  had  ever 
heard  of  the  journal  at  Imola,  and  no  one  would  write  for  it, — 
<  there  was  no  trade  to  Imola.'  To  the  questkni,  how  then  it 
could  be  obtained,  it  was  replied :    ^'  Aye,  if  you  have  not  a 

friend  there  who  can  send  it  to  you .*'    As  the  writer 

once  expressed  his  astonishment  to  an  intelligent  Italian  clergy- 
men, that  no  more  interest  was  taken  in  such  periodkal  works, 
the  answer  was :  "  We  Italians  have  no  need  of  defending  our 
religion ;  with  us  no  man  doubts ;  but  the  French  must  write 
in  behalf  of  the  Christian  religion,  because  with  them  there  are 
unbelievers.''  Not  even  in  regard  to  the  great  missionaiy  en- 
terprises of  the  Roman  churdi,  is  any  informatbn  to  be  found 
in  any  Italian  journal.  When  surprise  was  once  expressed  on 
this  subject  to  a  scholar  of  the  Propaganda,  his  naive  reply 
was :  '^  Eh  Signore,  noi  cattolici  non  parliamo  mai  da'  nostri 
meriti,"  '*  O,  n^  dear  Sir,  we  catholics  never  speak  of  our 
merits."  There  was  here  a  glance  at  the  many  reports  re- 
specting protestant  missions  in  English  publications.  But 
whether  humility  is  the  true  ground  of  this  silence  on  the  cath- 
olic missions,  may  well  be  doubted.  Although  this  silence 
may  in  part  spring  from  a  certain  mental  sluggishness,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  chief  cause  would  seem  to  lie  b  die  policy 
of  the  Roman  church,  which  has  never  been  friendly  to  puln 
Ikity^,  because  its  means  were  not  always  pure. 

The  life  which  still  exists  in  the  theology  of  Italy,  is  a  dim 
reflection  of  the  French  school  of  Count  le  Maistre  and  the 
Abbe  de  la  Mennais.  The  best  essays  in  the  aboveroentioned 
journals,  are  translations  and  imitations  of  French  works.  So 
e.  g.  a  well  written  essay  of  Ventura  in  the  eighth  numb^*  of 
the  above  mentioned  Memorie :  "  On  the  actual  situation  of  the 
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public  miQd  m  Europe  m  respect  to  religioD,  aad  on  the  neces* 
sity  of  propagating  good  principles  by  means  of  the  press." 
The  author  here  attempts  to  show,  in  entire  accordance  with 
those  French  zealots,  that  protestantism  leads  direcdy  in  poUd^ 
cal  matters  to  anarchy,  and  in  matters  of  religion  to  alMK>lute 
infidelity. 

There  is  however  a  very  small  number  of  Italian  theologians« 
who  have  struck  out  another  and  new  course.  They  have  be* 
gun  to  study  Grerman,  and  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  German  theology ;  and  that  too,  rather  more  fi-om  protest*  • 
ant,  than  bom  catholic  writers.  It  is  particularly  the  philo* 
logico-theological  works  which  interest  them.  In  this  class  Gre* 
senius,  Bretschneider,  and  especially  Winer,  are  well  known 
names.  A  specimen  of  this  theological  tendency  lies  before  us 
in  the  leamea  work ;  ^Horae  Synaeae^  $eu  commentai%one$  et 
anecdota  res  vd  Uiieras  Syriacas  epectantia.  Auetore  JS/tcolao 
Wiseman  S.  T.  D.  T.  1.  Romae  1828.  This  work  clearly 
shews  a  thorough  acquaintance  of  the  author  with  the  writings 
of  Hug,  Bertholdt,  Kuinoel,  Paulus,  Eichbom,  etc.  which  the 
fwpal  library  Minerva  willingly  offers  to  all  who  have  received 
the  <  licenza.'  It  cannot  indeed  be  said,  that  the  learning  of 
the  author  has  been  here  applied  in  the  most  important  way, 
Dor  that  his  contributions  from  unprbted  sources  are  adapted  to 
attract  attention  in  any  high  degree.*  In  the  mean  time,  the 
second  part  of  this  work  fof  which  only  Part  I.  b  yet  publish- 
ed) will  contain,  it  is  saia,  subjects  of  much  greater  inter^ 
im  astrological  document  of  the  Sabians  or  Christians  of  St. 
John,  extracts  fix>ro  the  Palestine-Syriac  version  in  the  Vati- 
can C!odex  used  by  Adler,  etc.  Mr  Wiseman  was  bom  in 
Spain  of  English  parents,  and  is  now  rector  of  the  English 
coUege  at  Rome,  where  from  twenty  to  thirQr  young  English* 
men  are  preparing  for  the  service  of  the  English  catholic 
<;hurch.  He  is  also  agent  for  the  whole  catholic  church  in  Eng- 
land and  North  America.  He  is  still  a  young  man,  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  distinguished  for  his  modesty, 

*  The  author,  among  other  things,  gives  himself  the  thankless 
trouble  of  circumstantially  refuting  Home,  the  author  of  the  Eng- 
lish Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  who  probably  did  not 
himself  understand  Syriac,  and  had  asserted  that  the  Redeemer, 
at  the  institution  of  the  last  supper,  said  this  is  my  body  etc.  only 
because  it  could  hot  be  said  in  Syriac,  this  signifies  etc. 
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civilitj,  and  tolerance ;  and  has  inspired  bis  pupib  with  such 
interest  for  the  study  of  German,  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  learn  it.  German  is  also  studied  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
colleges.  Even  the  names  of  Kant,  Herder,  Jacobi,  Fichte, 
Herbart,  are  familiar  to  some  of  these  jroung  men.  One  of 
them  once  mentioned,  in  conversation  with  the  writer,  the 
schoolman  Occam.  As  the  writer  knew  how  little  the  school- 
men are  studied  in  Italy,  he  asked  with  surprise,  if  he  had  read 
Occam.  *  No,'  he  replied,  *  I  know  him  only  through  Tenne- 
mann.'  A  catholic  theologian  in  Italy,  who  knows  Occam  from 
our  good  Tennemann,  is  truly  a  rare  phenomenon ! — Some  of 
the  native  Italians  have  also  followed  this  example  of  the 
Britons.  In  a  theological  work  belonging  to  an  Italian  clergy- 
man, the  writer  found  a  written  motto  out  of  Giithe's  Faust ! 

The  study  of  scriptural  interpretation  is  that  among  all  other 
theological  studies,  which  most  lies  fallow  among  the  catholic 
theologians  of  Italy  and  France.  The  notes  to  the  Italian  ver- 
sion 01  the  Bible  by  Martini,  some  translations  of  earlier  French 
commentaries,  and  at  most  Calmet,  constitute  the  usual  appara- 
tus. Those  theologians  who  are  now  acquainted  with  the  Grer- 
man  exegesis,  especially  the  English,  to  whom  also  English  com- 
mentaries are  accessible,  exert  themselves  likewise  to  promote 
the  study  of  interpretatk)n.  While  formerly  in  the  theok>gu;aI 
schools  of  Italy,  exegesis  occurred  only  by  wav  of  exphna- 
tion  of  the  dicta  probantia  or  proof-texts,  to  which  the  dogmatic 
manuals  referred ;  we  npw  find  here  and  there  books  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  explained  in  course.  Kuinoel  and  Rosenmiiller 
are  the  best  known  and  approved  among  the  commentators. 

The  advancement  of  the  study  of  theology,  is  connected  with 
the  advancement  of  the  sciences  generally ;  and  in  regard  to 
these,  the  late  pope  Leo  XII.  unquestionably  deserves  great 
praise.  He  took  a  great  and  real  interest  in  the  sciences ;  and 
proved  this  in  his  celebrated  Regolamento  degli  $tudj  of  Aug.  28, 
1824.  His  merits  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Roman  univer- 
si^,  are  also  so  generally  acknowledged  by  the  Romans,  that 
the  proud  canopy  which  arose  to  his  honour  in  St.  Peter's,  with 
the  glimmer  of  thousands  of  tapers,  while  it  showed  him  on  the 
one  side  as  he  opened  the  closed  door  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
year  of  jubilee,  exhibited  him  on  the  other  as  he  opened  and 
established  the  Roman  university.  Inasmuch  as  little  is  known 
in  foreign  countries,  in  regard  to  the  new  system  of  education 
in  the  papal  states,  and  especially  respecting  the  Roman  untver* 
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skyf  it  may  be  worth  wh3e  here  to  describe  the  arrangements, 
as  they  exist  since  the  regulation  of  1824.  It  will  thence  ap- 
pear, that  if  m  that  country  the  administration  of  the  universi- 
ties corresponded  fully  to  their  constitution,  the  state  of  litera- 
ture and  the  sciences  would  not  indeed  be  equal  to  that  in  Ger- 
many, but  still  would  not  remain  so  far  behind  it,  as  is  now  the 
case  ;  when  the  power  of  custom  and  of  long  established  usage, 
either  does  not  suffer  new  and  better  arrangements  to  be  intro- 
duced, or  else  renders  them,  when  introduced,  immediately  in- 
e&ctual. 

There  exists  a  Congregazione  degli  studj\  by  which  all  mat- 
ters relative  to  study  are  directed.  To  this  congregation  belong 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  the  Camerlengo  or  Chamberlain 
of  the  Roman  church,  the  Vicar  of  Rome,  the  Prefetto  dell'  in- 
dice,  who  makes  out  the  catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  and  se- 
veral other  cardmals.  A  legate  from  this  congregation  visits 
now  and  then  the  literary  establishments.  The  ecclesiastical 
states  have  two  principal  universities,  the  archigymnasium  at 
Rome,  and  the  university  of  Bologna.  In  each  of  these  there 
are  said  to  be  not  less  than  thirty-eight  professorships.  Univer- 
sities of  the  second  rank  are  at  Ferrara,  Perugia,  Camerino, 
Macerata,  and  Fermo ; — in  each  of  them  at  least  seventeen  pro- 
fessorships. These  universities  cannot  bestow  degrees,  without 
a  previous  visitation  on  the  part  of  the  *  sacra  congregazione.' 
The  number  of  chairs,  and  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  lectur- 
ed upon,  are  printed  by  each  university,  and  cannot  be  altered. 

The  office  of  archchancellor  is  held  at  Rome  by  the  cardi- 
nal chamberlain ;  in  Bologna,  by  the  archbishop.  These 
archchancellors  have  jurisdiction  over  aU  offences,  which  occur 
within  the  bounds  of  the  universities.  Only  crimes  of  a  higher 
nature,  are  referred  to  the  ordinary  courts.  Each  university 
has  a  rector,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  discipline,  reli- 
gion, and  morals  of  the  professors  and  students.  The  rectov 
makes  out  the  catalogue  ol  lectures.  He  remains  in  the  univer- 
sity so  long  as  the  lectures  continue,  and  notes  every  professor 
who  does  not  fulfil  his  duty.  In  each  university  are  four  coZ- 
legeSf  corresponding  to  the  four  facuhies,  which  have  functions 
in  examinibusj  in  the  choice  of  professors,  and  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  d^ees.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  mediators  between 
the  universities  and  the  sacred  congregation,  to  which  they  make 
report  when  required.  To  the  theological  coUege  (or  faculty) 
in  Rome,  bek)ng  regularly,  among  others,  the  commissary  of 
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the  Holy  OiSce  (Inquisition),  the  general  procurators  of  the  Do- 
minicans, Augustms,  Carmelites  and  Servites,  etc. 

It  was  formerly  the  case,  that  professors  received  their  places 
regularly  through  favoritbm ;  and  sometimes  the  professorships 
were  even  regarded  as  an  honorable  provision  for  invalids  of 
merit.  That  in  this  respect  the  late  pope  introduced  a  new  or- 
der of  things,  deserves  particular  acknowledgement ;  although 
the  trial  of  the  professors,  established  by  him,  is  by  far  too  much 
after  the  school-boy  fashion  ;  and  besides,  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  according  to  report,  even  in  spite  of  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
notwithstanding  it  was  directed  particularly  against  the  system  of 
favoritism,  the  old  and  established  usage  has  at  length  triumph- 
ed, and  favoritism  has  again  assumed  its  sway.  The  new  ar- 
rangement consists  only  in  this,  that  henceforth  every  professor- 
ship shall  be  open  to  competitors.  The  candidates  snail  come 
together  in  the  chambers  of  the  library,  and  here,  with  closed 
doors  and  within  six  hours,  write  a  Latin  composition  on  one  of 
thirty  themes  laid  before  them.  Then  follows  an  oral  examina- 
tion in  Latin ;  and  afterwards  the  archchanceller,  rector,  and 
college  proceed  to  the  choice.  This  competition,  however, 
does  not  take  place  for  the  theok)gical  proiessorsbips  in  the 
tmiversity  at  Rome.  And  generally  speaking,  an  exceptkm  is 
made  from  such  a  trial,  when  a  candidate  has  distmguished  him- 
self in  some  other  way,  and  particularly  by  any  learned  work. 
But  in  such  cases  the  pope  chooses  alone. 

Every  professor  must  use  a  printed  s}Tiopsis,  which  he  ex- 
plains during  the  first  half  hour ;  the  other  half  hour  is  spent  in 
questbning  and  exercising  the  students.  In  reference  to  reli- 
gion and  morals,  he  receives  presoripts  from  the  sacred  congre- 
gation, which  he  may  not  exceed.  In  case  of  sickness  he  must 
give  the  rector  notice,  and  send  his  deputy  in  his  [dace.  Each 
faculty,  namely,  has  an  extraordinary  professor,  who  in  cases  of 
sickness  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  ones ;  he  has  the  same 

1>rivileges  as  the  others,  but  no  salary.  Each  university  has  a 
ibrary,  an  observatory,  a  museum,  and  a  botank^  garden. 
Each  has  also  its  beadles.  The  revenues  are  managed  by  the 
rector.  The  university  year  is  divided  into  three  terms 
or  trimesters.  Each  professor  keeps  a  book,  in  whk^h  all  his 
pupils  bscribe  their  names.  In  banishing  students  from  the 
university,  the  rector  cannot  act  alone ;  but  others  must  also 
sive  their  votes.  No  student  is  permitted  to  loiter  up  and  down 
n  the  university  building,  either  before  or  after  the  lectures; 
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nor  to  attend  any  other  lectures  than  those  which  he  has  regu- 
larly commenced.  Each  university  has  its  church  or  oratory. 
Every  trimester  is  begun  and  closed  with  public  worship.  They 
sing  :  "Veni  creator  spiritibus — deus  qui  corda  fideliura — deus 
omnium  fidelium  pastor."  It  would  be  well,  were  this  cus- 
tom imitated  in  protestant  universities.  Mass  is  read  every  day. 
On  Sundays  ana  festival  days,  the  students  meet  in  the  oratory, 
listen  first  for  half  an  hour  to  the  reading  of  some  pious  book 
and  afterwards  to  a  sermon.  During  the  fast  of  Lent,  the  stu* 
dents  subject  themselves  annually  to  certain  exercises, — ^soli- 
tude, fasting,  prayer,  and  corporeal  penance.  Whoever  with- 
draws himself  from  these  religious  exercises,  or  exhibits  an  ha- 
bitual want  of  a  devotional  spirit,  is  cut  off. 

In  respect  to  the  conferring  of  degrees,  the  student,  after 
the  completion  of  the  first  year,  and  after  examination,  re- 
ceives the  first  or  Bachelor's  degree  ;  and  after  a  course 
of  three  years,  and  regular  examination,  that  of  Licentiate. 
Whoever  will  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Theologj', 
must  for  two  years  at  least  have  heard  lectures  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  history.  This  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Theology  is  conferred  publicly  and  with  the  greatest 
solemnity  ;  sometimes  even  the  pope  himself  is  present,  in  order 
to  increase  the  splendor.  This  took  place  in  1827  at  the  pro- 
motion of  a  young  Irishman,  CuUen,  a  member  of  the  Propagan- 
da. The  young  doctorandus  had  given  out  no  less  than  224 
theses,  of  which  the  following  are  specimens :  Thesis  165.  Re- 
ligio  Christiana,  ubi  primum  praedicari  coepit,  singulari  prorsus 
celeritate  propagata  est  160.  Hujus  autem  propagationis  adjuncta 
fuerunt  ejusmodi,  ut  inique  et  ignorantur  faciant,  qui  Moham- 
medanismi  et  Lutheranismi  progressus  cum  ea  comparant.  182. 
Gravissime  falluntur  illi  (Basnage,  Mosheim,  Voltaire)  qui  ne- 
gant,  Constantinum  helium  Maxentio  inferentem  crucis  signum 
coelitus  objectum  vidisse.  183.  Quae  vero  J.  A.  Fabricius  (Ex- 
ercitatio  crit  de  hac  re,  Hamb.  1704.  Biblioth.  Graecae  Vol. 
VI.  1,  5.)  protulit  argumenta,  minime  probant  visbnem  illam 
naturalibus  causis'  esse  adscribendam.  224.  Est  etiam  falsa 
Villersii  sententia,  qua  statuitur,  progressus,  quos  proxime  elapsis 
saeculis  scientiaeet  literae  humaniores  in  Europa  habuerunt,  Lu- 
theri,quam  vocant,  reformatione  acceptos  referri  oportere. — ^The 
first  theses  defended  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  Daniel, 
the  first  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  Apocalypse,  as  also  the  divine 
34 
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origin  and  authority  of  the  Apocrypha.    Reference  was  also 
had  to  works  written  in  German,  as  Lesslng,  Eichhom,  etc. 


Abt.  VII.    LiTCRART  Notices. 

By  tba  Editor. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Editor  in  the  present  article,  nor 
in  future  aiticles  of  the  same  character,  to  give  a  complete  view 
either  of  literary  intelligence  in  general,  or  even  of  that  which  re- 
lates more  particularly  to  Theology.  His  plan  embraces  only  noti- 
ces of  the  more  important  works  which  shall  from  time  to  time  ap« 
pear ;  so  as  to  keep  the  theological  scholar  well  informed  (so 
far  as  it  lies  in  the  Editor's  power)  not  only  as  to  the  actual  state 
of  literature  and  science,  but  also  m  regard  to  works  which  may 
hereafter  be  expected.  Of  course,  works  on  biblical  literature 
will  constitute  the  first  and  chief  object  of  attrition. 

I.  Literftture  of  the  Old  Tottoment. 

1.  Hebrew  Bibles.  Among  the  great  variety  of  Hebrew  Bi-* 
bles,  the  student  is  often  perplexed  which  to  choose ;  and  while 
he  wishes  to  obtain  one  which  shall  combine  excellence  with 
cheapness,  he  is  most  commonly  obliged  to  sacrifice  one  of  these 
points,  and  either  gratify  his  taste  at  the  expense  of  his  purse, 
or,  if  compelled  to  be  economical,  he  must  pt^t  up  with  an  edition 
wbk;h  he  would  not  otherwise  have  chosen.  Tiie  most  beauti- 
ful editbn  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  yet  publbhed,  thou^  not  the 
mo6t  correct,  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  Amsterd.  1705.  It 
is  now  rare,  and  bears  in  proportion  a  very  high  price.  That 
of  Michaelis,  HaDe  1720,  is  the  most  correct  edition,  and  at 
present  the  cheapest  of  all,  the  price  having  been  reduced  not 
many  years  since.  But  the  type  is  bad  and  unpleasant  to  the 
eye ;  and  it  is  moreover  encumbered  by  marginal  notes  and  re- 
ferences to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  it  inconvenient  for  com- 
mon use.  Jahn^i  edition  is  valuable,  because  it  gives  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  in  a  sort  of  Harmony,  and  exhibits  the 
Psalms  divided  into  atlxo^  according  to  the  parallelism  ;  but  for 
this  very  reason  it  should  not  be  the  scholar^s  only  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble.   It  is  moreover,  now  out  of  print.    The  reprint  of  Van  der 
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Hoogbt  in  London  has  no  special  value,  except  that  of  compar- 
ative cheapness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  edition  of  Si- 
nKmtB,  several  times  reprinted  at  Halle,  and  recently  under  the 
supermtendence  of  Rosenmiiller.  This  is  now  the  cheapest 
Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Michaelis ;  but  the 
type,  and  especially  the  points,  are  bad. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  interest  Hebrew  schol- 
ars to  know,  that  Mr  Tauchoitz,  the  celebrated  printer  in  Lei{>- 
sic,  has  a  new  edition  in  the  press,  which  he  intends  to  make 
superior  to  all  others,  so  far  as  correctness  and  beauty  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  stereotype  edition  ;  and  the  utmost  pains  are 
taken,  both  by  the  ordmary  proof-readers,  and  by  a  Jewish 
Rabbi  employed  for  this  very  purpose,  to  make  it  perfecdy  cor- 
rect. The  type  is  beautiful ;  oemz  almost  entirely  of  the  same 
character  and  form  as  that  in  Protessor  Stuart's  Chrestomathy, 
though  of  a  larger  size.  The  work  is  superintended  by  Prof. 
Hahn,  who  gives  a  revision  of  the  text,  with  the  necessary  va- 
rbus  readings.  Mr  Tauchnitz  informed  the  writer,  that  the 
retail  price  of  the  work  would  not  exceed  4^  rix  dollars  in 
sheets,  or  about  $3,25.  From  this  price  a  lai^e  discount  is 
usually  made.  The  edition  is  expected  to  appear  at  the  great 
Leipsic  fair  in  April  next. — ^The  writer  also  learned  at  the  Or- 
phan-house in  Halle,  that  a  new  edition  of  Simonis'  Bible  would 
soon  be  necessary,  which  would  be  printed  with  a  new  and 
l>eautiful  type. 

2.  Hebrew  Leadcans  of  Gesenivs.  The  first  Hebrew  Lex- 
icon of  this  author  appeared  in  Hebrew  aud  German,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  in  1810 — 12.  This  was  intended  at  the  time 
lo  be  a  complete  critical  dictionary  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  An 
abstract  of  thb  work  bv  the  author  was  afterwards  published, 
under  the  title  of  a  Manual  Hebrew  Lexicon,  of  which  three 
editions  have  appeared,  the  last  in  1828.  For  several  ypars 
past,  as  is  generally  known,  Gesenius  has  been  making  ]pre- 
perations  for  a  full  and  complete  Thesaurus  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  to  be  ppblished  b  quarto,  and 
intended  to  eo  down  to  posterity  as  the  chief  labour  and  memo- 
rial of  his  life.  The  first  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  com- 
pleted and  printed  so  long  ago  as  in  April  1827;  since  which 
time  various  other  avocations,  and  perhaps  a  modificatbn  of 
some  of  his  views  tl)rough  the  labours  of  Ewald  and  Winer, 
have  caused  a  suspension  of  the  work.  In  the  interval,  howev- 
er, he  has  brought  out  the  third  edition  of  his  Manual  Lexicon, 
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and  18  DOW  occupied  with  a  fourth  edition  of  it  in  Hebrew  and 
Latin,  the  printing  of  which  is  already  far  advanced.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  an  abstract  of  the  yet  unprinted  Thesaurus  ;  in- 
asmuch as  he  coUects  materials  for  the  latter,  fix>ra  which  ma- 
terials the  articles  for  the  former  are  made  out.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Manual  contains  the  results  of  his  investigations,  while  the 
larger  work  will  contain  sometimes  the  investigations  themselves, 
at  other  times  the  results  in  a  more  extended  form.  The  Manual 
IS  expected  to  be  ready  at  the  next  Leipsic  fair.  The  retail  price 
of  the  Grerman  one  is  about  $3  hound ;  that  in  Latin  will  pro- 
bably not  cost  much  more. 

The  Thesaurus^  so  far  as  printed,  after  lying  in  the  printer's 
loft  for  three  years,  was  at  length  published  as  the  first  number 
in  January  last.  In  a  notice  on  the  cover  the  following  points 
are  specified  by  the  author,  as  forming  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  work  :  (1)  That  being  intended  for  scholars  and  not  for 
beginners,  the  work  is  arranged  in  the  etjrmological  order,  while 
the  manuals  are  in  alphabetical  order.  (2)  That  all  the  proper 
names^are  included  and  illustrated.  (3)  That  in  quoting  tlie 
passages  in  which  a  word  is  found,  in  general  all  such  pas- 
sages are  given,  unless  where  the  number  isgreat  and  the  cita- 
tion of  them  would  be  unimportant.  (4)  'Aiat  where  the  au- 
thor differs  from  the  received  opmion,'  or  sometimes  from  him- 
self, the  reasons  are  given  at  length,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge 
of  rashness,  which  is  often  made,  e.  g.  against  J.  D.  Michaelis. 
(5)  That  in  the  citation  of  authorities  reference  is  more  frequent- 
ly had  to  the  older  interpreters,  and  every  where,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  the  ultimate  sources. 

The  number  published  comprises,  as  is  said  above,  the  first 
three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  There  are  to  be  three  more  num- 
bers. The  work  is  printed  on  paper  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  at  three 
rix  dollars  the  number,  and  the  other  ntfour.  The  retail  price 
of  the  whole  work  therefore  will  be  about  $8,60  and  $11,50. 
This  work  is  of  so  much  importance  to  all  lovers  of  Hebrew  lit- 
erature, that  it  seems  n»t  improper  to  insert  here  a  specimen  of 
it ;  and  the  article  n^a  to  weep  is  selected  for  that  purpose  on 
account  of  its  brevity,  rather  than  because  of  any  particular 
merit.    It  is  here  printed  line  for  line,  verbatim  et  literatm. 

nD3    f"t.  trja^  convers.    Jjiay  flevii.     (Ita  in 

omnibus  linguis  dialectisque  cognatis,  ut  chald.  syr.  sam. 
nasor.  arab.  aethiop.  melit.).     Usurpatur  tam  de  puero 
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Tagiente  Exod.  11,  6,  quam  de  viro  lacrimas  fundente  Gen. 
XLm,  31.  2  Sam.  XIX,  2,  saepissime  de  populo  in  puUi- 
CIS  calamitatibus  lamentante  Num.  XI,  10.  XXV,  6.  2  Sam. 
XV,  23.  Jes.  XXX,  19,  spec,  de  poenitentibus,  suppli- 
caotibus  et  publico  luctu  Esr.  X,  1.  Zach.  VH,  3  (coll.  ft), 
ludd.  XX,  26.  Coostr.  c.  ace.  et  valet  deJlevUj  luont  ali- 
quem,  maxime  mortuom.  Gen.  XXIII,  2.  XXXVII,  35. 
L,  3.  Ley.  X,  6.  Deut.  XXI,  13,  it.  sequ.  hz  personae 
vel  rei,  quam  deploramus,  lugemus  Thren.  I,  16.  ludd. 
XI,  37 :  '>r3'^^na*i)9  n^:3fi{  deplorabo  aetatem  meam  vir- 
gineam  sc.  tarn  mature  devovendam ;  sequ.  b»  2  Sam.  1, 24. 
Ezech.  XXVn.  31  et  v  Jer.  XXH,  10.  lob.'XXX,  25.  ~ 
m^  sequ.  b;  praeterea  valet:  lamentatus  est  adversw 
aliquem,  lamentando  adiit  eum  Num.  XI,  13.  ludd.  XIV, 
16;  et  flevit  sitper  aliquo  i.  e.  m  amplexu  eius,  lacrimis 
eum  rigans.  Gen.  XLV,  1 5 :  osculatus  est  fraires  tuos 
^T*?  J?"?i2  ^'  lacrimis  eos  rigaviL  L,  1. 

Pi.  dejltviii  luxit  mortuum  Jer.  XXXI,  15.  Ezech. 

vni,  14. 

npll  m.fleius  Esr.  X,  1. 

■^Da    in  Pausa  ^3:|,  c.  Suff.  '^^^z  m.   1)  id.  (Syr. 

jlaL )  *Gen.  XLV,  2.  Jes.  XV,  3.  XXH,  4  cet.  Spec,  de 
luctu  Deut.  XXXIV,  8.  iilj  '^sa  »»  eiulatum  magnum 
edidit  2  Sam.  XIII,  36.  Jes.  XXXVIII,  3.  fi'^ni'nnn  "or 
fletus  acerbissimus  Jer.  XXXI,  15.  —  2)  stillatioy 
lacrimatio  aquae  in  raetallifodinis  lob.  XXVIII,  11.  Ita 
jfcre  pro  rorarcj  stUlare  ap.  Lucret.  1,  350,  dangvov 
laerima  de  guttis,  quae  ex  plantis  emanant  (cf.  rt^^f)* 

Cf.  tt^a  et  (^^  f.^  puteus  Sens  i.  e.  rorans,  tenui  aqua 
praeditus  (Schult.  ad  b.  1.). 

D^^DlS  (flentes)  n.  pr.  loci  prope.Gilgal.  ludd.  II,  1.  5. 

n^33  f.  fletvs,  lucius.  Gen.  XXXV,  8  :  n«3  1iV« 
quercus  lucius.    Cod.  Sam.  AdtH^y  cf.  L,  4. 

n'^Sa  f.  id.  Gen.  L,  4. 
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3«  The  ProphU  haiah,  translated  hv  W.  Qeteniue,  Ed.  2. 
Leips.  18!29.  This  is  a  new  editioa  of  the  transIatioQ  alone, 
widiout  the  commentaiy ;  the  sale  of  the  former  having  been 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  version  every  where 
bears  marks  of  the  file ;  and  the  author  has  bestowed  particu- 
lar attention  upon  the  rendering  of  the  particles,  and  of  the 
frequent  instances  of  Paronomasia.  A  few  notes  are  appended 
at  the  end,  explaining  the  reasons  of  some  changes  in  this 
edition. 

4.  A  Tramlation  of  the  Psalmij  with  a  Commentary^  by  W. 
M.  L.  De  Wttte,  Ed.  3.  Heidelb.  1829.  De  Wette  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  possessing  more  taste,  than  any  of  the  Grer- 
roan  scholars  of  the  day  ;  and  his  version  of  the  rsahns  stands 
preeminent  above  all  others.  The  commentary  b  brief,  but 
valuable  for  its  taste  and  philobgy.  The  third  edition  has  every 
where  received  the  improvements,  which  suggested  themselves 
to  the  author's  mind  in  the  progress  of  his  studies. 

5.  Rosenmuelleri  Scholia  in  Vttus  Teetamenfun^  Pan  IX. 
Scripta  Salomonis  eomphctens.  Vol.  I.  Proverbia.  Leips.  1829. 
The  commentary  on  tne  book  of  Proverbs  is  at  length  publish- 
ed, and  is  to  be  followed  by  the  books  of  Ecclesiastes  and 
Canticles.  Thb  part  is  of  the  same  genera]  character  as  the 
preceding  parts.  When  Part  IX.  shall  have  been  completed, 
the  commentaries  of  this  author  will  cover  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  excepting  the  historical  books  which  follow  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  the  book  of  Daniel. 

It  is  already  pierhaps  generalljr  known,  that  a  young  scholar, 
under  the  supervision  of  Rosenmiiller  himself,  is  making  a  Coin- 
pendium  of  bis  multitudinous  volumes.  Thus  the  Scholia  oa 
the  Pentateuch,  which  fill  three  volumes,  are  here  reduced  to 
one ;  which  is  aU  that  is  yet  published.  This  compendium  will 
of  course  be  much  better  adapted  to  American  students  than 
the  original;  since  it  contains  all  the  results,  without  the  dis- 
cussions and  interminable  prolixity  of  the  larger  work. 

II.  Lltoratara  of  the  New  TMUmant. 

I.  Novum  Tesiamentum  Grnece.  Textum  ad  fidem  testium 
criticorum  recensvit,  lectionum  familias  svbf'ecit^  e  Graecis  codi" 
cibva  manuscriptU,  qui  in  Europae  et  Asiae  btbliothecis  reperi^ 
untur  fere  omnibus^  e  versionibtu  antiquis^  conciliis^  Sanctis 
Patribus  et  Scriptoribus  ecclesiastkls  quibuscunque  vel  primo 
vel  iterum  collatis  copias  criticas  addiditiatque  conditionemhorum 
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ieitivm  eritiearum  historiamque  iexitu  JSTatn  Testatneriii  in  pro^ 
l^omenis  Justus  exposuit^  praeterea  Synaxaria  eodicum  mM 
262,  274  typis  exscribenda  curavU  Dr  J.  Mart.  Augusiinus 
Scholz.     J^oL  L    IV  Evangdia  complectens. 

The  whole  of  this  long  title  is  here  given,  because  it  exhibits 
the  whole  of  Dr  Scholz's  plan  in  regard  to  bis  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  work  is  finely  printed  in  quarto,  on 
good  paper;  and  the  first  volume  contains  172  pages  of  Pro- 
legomena, and  496  pages  of  text.  Dr  S.  has  now  been  twelve 
years  occupied  with  this  great  work.  His  first  object  was  to 
obtain  materials ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  visited  in  person  the 
libraries  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Munich,  Landshut,  Berlin,  Treves, 
London,  Geneva,  Turin,  Florence,  Venice,  Parma,  Rome, 
Naples,  of  the  Greek  monasteries  at  Jerusalem,  of  St.  Saba, 
and  the  isle  of  Patmos ;  and  collated,  either  wholly  or  in  great 
part,  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  to  be 
found  in  all  those  libraries,  in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  etc.  com- 
paring them  with  the  text  of  Griesbach.  He  professes  also  to 
nave  gone  through  most  of  the  ancient  versions  anew,  and  to 
have  subjected  to  a  new  examination  all  the  passages  quoted 
m  the  fathers  and  in  the  acts  of  councils.  Besides  these  he  has 
also  employed  the  collations,  made  public  by  others,  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  libraries  of  England,  Ireland,  the  Escurial,  Copen- 
hagen, Franckfort,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Moscow,  St  Petersburg, 
Hungary,  etc. 

The  Prolegomena  contain  a  history  of  the  text,  and  a  de- 
scriptKMi  and  critical  estimation  of  all  the  various  sources  of  au- 
thority. The  text  is  accompanied,  in  the  inner  margin,  by  the 
families  of  readings,  as  he  calls  them,  that  is,  the  general  read- 
bgs  found  in  the  three  great  families  or  classes  of  manuscripts, 
the  Constantinopolitan,  Alexandrine,  and  Occidental  or  the 
Textus  reeepius.  The  outer  margin  gives  the  more  detailed 
specifications. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  this  immense  work,  which,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  transcends  the  powers  of  any  one  man,  let  him  be  even 
Griesbach  himself,  and  live  to  twice  the  number  of  his  years. 
It  b  also  obvious  diat  the  collations  mentioned  above,  must  have 
been  exceedingly  rapid  and  cursory ;  and  probably  no  fijture 
critics  will  be  disposed  to  place  much  reliance  upon  them.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  general  impression  of  the  protestant  critics  in 
Germany,  such  as  Neander  and  Wegscheider,  and  all  those  who 
Uo  between  these  two  extremes,  that  litde  solid  advance  in  bib- 
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lical  crkicism  was  to  be  expected  from  this  work.  Since  the 
puhipaiioQ  of  it,  however,  no  notice  of  it  has  reached  us  from 
that  laod  of  critics. 

2.  JSTovum  Testamentum  Graecei  recognopit  G,  C.  Knapp. 
Editio  IV.  Halae  1829.  This  new  edition  of  Knapp's  Greek 
Testament  is  probably  more  correct  than  the  third  ;  as  it  was 
^revised  with  very  great  care,  by  the  same  scholar  who  corrected 
the  sheets  of  the  new  edition  of  Griesbach.  The  additions  at 
the  end  are  also  arranged  in  a  more  convenient  form. 

3.  Commentaries  on  the  JSTew  Testament,  The  conmientary 
of  Kuinod  remains  still  the  best  on  the  historical  books ;  al- 
though even  Wegscheider  reproaches  him  for  his  indecision  and 
hesitancy  between  orthodoxy  and  rationalism.  The  work  con- 
tains a  treasure  of  philological  and  historical  illustratk>n.— 
Fritzsche  of  Rostock  nas  publishad  a  second  volume,  compris- 
ing the  Gospel  of  Mark.  He  has  adopted  the  grammatical 
method,  which  be  urges  to  an  extreme. — A  commentary  on  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  progress  by  Olshausen  of 
Kdaigiharg,  who  Is  mentioned  by  Professor  Hahn  on  p.  132  of 
this  work.  The  friends  of  religion  in  Germany  are  looking  for- 
ward to  it  with  interest. — ^A  commentaiy  on  the  Episdes  and 
Apocalypse,  intended  as  a  continuat'ion  oi  Kuinoel,  is  announc- 
ed by  Schott  of  Jena  and  Winzer  of  Lieipsic,  but  no  portion  of 

it  has  yet  appeared. ^A  selection  of  commentaries  on  particular 

books,  is  more  easy.  Kuinoel  is  about  to  publish  on  Corinthi- 
ansr  Mr  Tauchnitz  bformed  the  writer  that  he  was  to  print 
the  work,  and  expected  the  manuscript  shortly.  This  was  in 
April  last.  Heydenreich,  an  evangelical  man,  has  also  publish- 
ed on  these,  and  on  the  pastoral  Epistles.  The  latter  work, 
especially,  is  highly  spoken  of  in  Prof.  Tholuck's  Journal.  Winer 
on  Galatians  is  popular  and  valuable  for  its  philology.  From 
evangelical  men  we  have  the  commentary  of  Liidce  on  the  wri- 
tings of  John,  the  two  last  volumes  of  which  are  in  a  different 
and  better  style  and  spirit  than  the  first;  Tholuck  on  the 
Gospel  of  John  and  the  Episde  to  the  Romans,  the  last  of 
which  was  described  to  the  writer  by  De  Wette  as  the  best  ex- 
tant, while  the  former  b  more  adapted  to  the  wants  of  younger 
students ;  RheinwcM  on  Philippians,  with  a  preface  by  Nean- 
der ;  and  Pelt  on  Thessalonians ;  not  to  mention  the  various 
works  of  Flatty  which  have  been  published  from  his  manu- 
scripts, and  which  are  judicious  rather  than  profound.  Boehr 
mer  of  Greifswalde  has  also  recently  published  an  Introductkm 
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to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians ;  as  also  Bleek  of  Bonn  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  Commentaiy.  On  this  episde,  however,  we  do  tfot  need 
to  look  to  foreign  lands.  The  Episde  of  James  has  found  a 
commentator  in  Gebser  of  Konigsberg,  whose  present  work  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  general  Introduction. 

4.  Hermeneuiics  of  the  toriters  of  ike  JNTeto  Testament. 
**  Hermeneutik  der  neutestamendichen  Schriftsteller,  von  Dr. 
J.  C.  C.  Dopke,  Ir  Th.  Leipz.  1829."  Such  is  die  tide  of  a 
work,  in  which  die  author's  object  is  to  investigate  and  present 
the  external  form  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  applying  and  interpreting  these  quotations, 
in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  The  present  part  treats 
of  the  point  of  view  from  which  Christ  and  the  aposdes  have 
considered  the  Old  Testament ;  of  the  umA  formulae  of  quo- 
tation both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  Jewish  writers ;  ofthe 
Jewish  mode  of  interpretation,  the  nature,  origin,  and  applica- 
tion of  allegorical  interpretation ;  and  at  last,  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Old  Testament  quotations  in  the  particular  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  second  part  is  intended  to  treat  of  the 
mode  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, so  far  as  it  regards  the  Messiah,  types,  and  the  practical 
application  of  religious  truth.  The  work  b  distinguished  by 
learning  and  talent, 

III.  BjttanaUe  ThMlogy. 

1.  Sptem  of  Christian  Faith  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  JEvangdieal  Church.  "  Der  christliche  Glauben  nach 
den  Grundsatzen  der  evanglischen  Kirche,  von  F.  Schleierma- 
cher,  Berl.  1830."  The  first  edition  of  diis  work  had  been 
lon^  out  of  print,  when  the  piratical  press  at  Reutlingen  in 
Wurtemberg  sent  out  a  reprint,  and  thus  in  a  manner  compelled 
the  author  to  set  about  a  new  edition.  In  the  *  Theologische 
Studien  *  for  1829  are  two  long  letters  from  him,  explanatoiy  of 
his  views  in  regard  to  the  undertaking.  The  work  itself,  in 
the  new  edition,  has  not  yet  been  received  in  this  country. 

2.  System  of  Christian  Faith.  «  Lehrbuch  des  christlichen 
Glaubens,  von  A.  Hahn,  Leipz.  1828."  This  is  a  plain  and 
simple  statement  of  the  general  system  of  doctrines  of  the  evan- 
gelical church,  with  the  grounds  of  them.  It  is  particularly 
valuable  from  the  fact,  that  it  gives  under  each  topic  a  full  view 
25 
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of  the  literature,  historical,  illustrative,  etc.    It  is  needless  to 
^7'  ^^  it  ^  written  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  piety. 

3.  ExamifuUum  of  the  Plan  projected  bythe  Founder  of 
Chriiiianiiy  for  tke  good  of  mankind j  by  F.  V.  Reinhard; 
a  new  edition  by  ProfHeubner  of  WiUeniberg,  Wittemb.  1830. 
"  Versuch  iiber  den  rian,  den  der  Stifter  der  christlichen  Reli- 
gion zuro  Besten  der  Menschheit  entwarf."  We  rejoice  to  see  a 
new  edition  of  thb  work  (the  fiftbj  with  additions  from  the  pen 
of  Heubner,  a  worthy  successor  ot  Luther.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  shew  that  the  plan  projected  by  Jesus,  surpasses  in 
benevolence  and  extent  every  thing  else  of  the  kmd  ever  pro- 
jected ;  and  that  it  bears  the  impress  of  the  superiority  and 
dignity  of  the  greatest  mind,  that  ever  thought  and  acted  upon 
earth.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  gives  a 
short  sketch  of  the  plan  of  Jesus;  the  second  shows  that  none 
of  the  sages  of  antiquity  had  ever  before  projected  a  similar 
plan ;  and  the  third  araws  the  conclusion,  that  Jesus  must  have 
been  an  extraordinary  person  and  a  teacher  sent  from  God. 
To  this  edition  are  appended  several  notes  found  among  the 
posthumous  papers  of  the  author ;  and  Professor  Heubner  him- 
self has  also  enriched  it  with  notes  of  a  historical,  exegetical,  and 
explanatory  character,  and  added  an  appendix  of  nearly  two 
hundred  pages ;  all  of  which  much  enhance  the  value  of  the 
work.  Keinhard,  the  author,  was  court-preacher  at  Dresden, 
and  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  eloquent 
divines  that  Germany  has  produced.  This  work  has  been 
already  translated  into  several  languages,  and  it  afEurds  us  plea* 
sure  to  hear,  that  it  is  now  b  the  course  of  translation  in  this 
country,  and  will  be  publbhed  by  Messrs.  Carvill  of  New  York. 

IV.   OrieaUl  Utemton^ 

1.  Oriental  Trandation  Committee.  It  is  ahtsady  known  to 
most  of  the  readers  of  this  work,  that  a  fund  was  established  a 
few  years  since  m  London,  and  a  conunittee  appointed,  whose 
special  object  it  is  to  procure  and  publish  translations  of  works 
written  in  the  various  oriental  languages.  The  extent  of  the 
plan  is  best  stated  in  the  Prospectus,  from  which  we  here  quote 
the  part  which  relates  particularly  to  theology. 

''  The  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  firom  a  more  extensive 
cultivation  of  Oriental  literature  in  this  country,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  applicable  to  Biblical  Criticism,  Ecclesiastical  and  General 
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History,  Biography,  Belles-Letters,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
Geography. 

**  With  reference  to  Biblical  Criticism  and  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, we  know  that  the  sacred  Scriptures,  particularly  those  of  the 
Old  Testament,  abound  in  modes  of  expression,  and  allusions  to 
customs,  in  many  cases  imperfectly  understood  in  Europe,  but 
still  prevailing  in  the  East.  That  light  confessedly  derived  from 
the  Arabic  and  other  sister  dialects  of  the  Hebrew,  has  been 
thrown  on  the  text  of  Scripture,  by  the  rabbinical  and  other  com- 
mentators, few  will  deny  ;  yet  volumes  on  Arabic  Grammar,  Rhet- 
oric, and  the  more  ancient  productions  of  the  Arabian  poets, 
which  approach  most  nearly  in  style  and  sentiments  to  some  parts 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  still  lie  in  MS.  in  our  libraries,  either  entire- 
ly neglected,  or  at  best  accessible  to  few. 

*'  In  the  Syriac  language,  which  approximates  still  nearer  than 
the  Arabic  to  the  Hebrew  in  its  form  and  modes  of  expression, 
there  are  in  onr  libraries  unpublished  Grammars  and  Dictionaries, 
and  even  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  written  by  the  Bishops 
and  other  learned  members  of  the  Oriental  Churches,  together 
with  MS.  works  of  the  greatest  value  to  Divines,  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Divinity,  composed  by  the  fathers  of  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  Churches.  The  collection  also  of  the  late  Mr.  Rich, 
now  placed  in  the  British  Museum  by  the  liberality  of  Parlia- 
ment, contains  perhaps  the  most  valuable  MSS.  of  the  Syriac 
Scriptures  now  in  existence ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  Biblical  criticism  that  a  collation  of  them  should  be  made  and 
published. 

"  Perhaps  no  people  possess  more  extensive  stores  of  History, 
Biography,  and  Polite  Literature,  than  the  Arabs  and  Persians. 
The  accounts  which  their  historical  and  biographical  works  con* 
tain  of  their  own  and  the  surrounding  countries,  are  necessarily  the 
principal  sources  from  which  information  can  be  obtained  relative 
to  the  history  of  those  regions,  and  of  the  extraordinary  persons  to 
whom  they  have  given  birth.  Their  histories  of  the  Crusades  in 
particular,  which  furnish  the  most  authentic  details  on  this  inter- 
esting subject,  will  always  amuse  and  instruct  the  general  reader, 
while  they  furnish  materials  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  his- 
torian. In  Polite  Literature,  and  especially  in  works  of  fiction, 
they  have  perhaps  never  been  excelled,  and  in  studying  such  of 
their  works  in  Belles-Letters  as  have  been  already  pridted  in  any 
European  language,  regret  must  be  felt  that  but  few  of  these 
books,  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  afford  us  pleasure,  have 
been  translated." 

The  Committee  have  already  caused  to  be  published  several 
works  of  value.     Among  these  are  the  following. 
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Travds  of  Ihn  Batuia,  translated  by  Prof.  Lee  of  Cam- 
bridge, which,  "  though  only  an  abridgement  of  the  travels  of 
the  Mohammedan  Marco  Polo  of  the  fourteenth  century,  gives 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  extent  and  interest  of  the  complete  work, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  library  in  Europe.'' 

Travels  ofMacarius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  written  by  his 
attendant  Archdeacon,  Paul  of  Aleppo,  in  Arabic,  translated  by 
F.  C.  Belfour,  Esq.  This  work  "  furnishes  many  curious  de- 
tails relating  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church." 

Hisiory  of  the  Afghans,  XTBTishted  from  the  Persian  by  Dr 
Dorn,  which  "  not  only  gives  the  history  of  the  mountam  tribes  of 
Afghanistan,  whose  conquests  have  spread  far  east  and  west  of 
that  region,  but  also  contains  very  ourk)us  traditions  connected 
with  Scripture  history." 

The  following  woiics,  among  many  others,  are  also  announced 
as  preparing  for  publication. 

The  great  Greographical  work  of  Edrisi,  translated  by  the 
Rev.  G.  C.  Renouard.  This  Arabic  work  was  written  A.  D. 
1153,  to  illustrate  a  large  silver  globe  made  for  Roger,  King  of 
Sicily,  and  is  divided  into  the  seven  climates  described  by  the 
Greek  geographers. 

A  Collation  of  all  the  Syriac  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament, 
both  Nestorean  and  Jacobite,  that  are  accessible  in  England,  by 
Professor  lice. 

The  Annals  of  Elias,  Metropolitan  of  Nisibis ;  translated  by 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall,  A.  M.  This  Syriac  work  contains 
chronological  tables  of  the  principal  dynasties  of  the  world,  brief 
memoirs  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Nestorian  Church,  and  notices 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  east,  from  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

A  History  of  Georgia,  translated  by  J.  de  Klaproth.  This 
will  be  preceded  by  Vakhtang's  chronicle  of  events  that  occur- 
red in  Georgia,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  int  othat 
country. 

A  Description  of  Thibet ;  translated  by  J.  de  Klaproth.  This 
will  consist  of  extracts  from  various  Chinese  and  Mandcbu 
works,  forming  a  complete  account  of  Thibet,  and  of  the  Bud- 
dha religion,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  seat. 

Ibn  Khaldun's  History  of  the  Berbers,  translated  by  Prof. 
Lee.  This  is  a  rare  and  valuable  Arabic  work,  containing  an 
account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  dynasties 
which  governed  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.    The  Berbers  are 
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supposed  to  be  the  direct  descendants  of  the  ancient  Nami- 
dians. 

The  History  of  Vartan,  King  of  Armenia,  translated  by  Prof. 
Neumann.  This  work  contains  an  account  of  the  religious  wars 
between  the  Persians  and  Armenians  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
many  important  documents  relating  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
It  is  written  in  the  purest  classical  Armenian  by  Elisaeus,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  he  relates. 

A  writer  in  the  lAteraiur-Zeitung  of  Halle,  in  giving  an  ac« 
count  of  the  labours  of  this  society,  urges  strongly  upon  the 
committee  the  propriety  of  publishing  also  the  original  text  of 
the  works  translated  ;  and  more  particularly  the  text  of  original 
Syriac  grammars  and  lexicons,  as  also  Syriac  commentaries  on 
the  Bible. 

2.  Study  of  Oriental  Literature  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
savans  of  Kussia  are  beginning  to  awake  to  the  im[K>rtance  of 
these  studies ;  and  the  close  connexion  of  the  Russian  empire 
with  Turkey  and  Persia  gives  them  facilities  which  are  unknown 
to  other  countries.  A  plan  was  recently  on  foot  to  annex  a 
Faculty  or  Section  of  Uriental  languages  to  the  university  of 
St.  Petersburg,  to  consist  of  eleven  professors,  who  were  to 
teach  twelve  different  oriental  tongues,  and  be  assisted  by  the 
requisite  number  of  native  teachers.  It  b  not  known  whether 
this  plan  has  yet  been  carried  into  effect. 

During  the  last  campaign  against  Persia  also,  the  Russians 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  treasures  of  oriental  literature  which 
fell  in  their  way.  Having  got  possession  of  Ardebil,  they  made 
no  scruple  to  carry  away  the  celebrated  library  of  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Sheikh  Sefy  at  that  place ;  and  leaving  to  the  mosque 
only  the  theological  works  which  it  contained,  they  transferred 
the  rest,  as  gooa  booty,  to  the  royal  library  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Of  these  there  are  96  different  manuscript  works,  all  in  Persian, 
and  generally  speaking  highly  valuable.  Eighteen  of  these 
worJks  are  historical ;  the  remainder  consist  principally  of  poet- 
ry. They  are  all  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  the  writing, 
and  are  most  splendidly  bound,  with  borders,  vignettes,  paint- 
bgs,  etc.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  bequests  of  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great,  A.  D.  1608.  Professors  Frahn  and  Char- 
moy,  and  Mirza  Jafar  are  preparing  a  splendid  catalogue  of 
the  whole  collection. 

3.  G.  W.  Freytagii  Lexicon  Arafnco-Latinumi  praesertim 
ex  Djeuharii,    Firuzabadiig^  et  aliorum  Arabum  operibusj 
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adkibiiii  Oolii  quoque  et  aliorumlihrisj  eonfedum,  Aeeedii 
Index  Vocum  Latinarum  locupkttaimus,  Tomus  Primus^  \ — •,, 

Hal.  Sax.  MDCCCXXX.  A  truly  welcome  present  this,  to  all 
who  interest  themselves  for  Arabic  literature !  So  all  will  ac- 
knowledge, who  have  themselves  experienced  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  books  for  the  study  of  diis  noble  language.  A  Golius 
was  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  even  in  Europe,  and  if  found 
could  usually  not  be  bought  under  from  $50  to  $80 ;  Meninsky 
and  Castell  cost  nearly  as  much ;  besides  tlie  inconvenience  of 
arrangement  which  characterizes  them,  and  renders  it  so  labo- 
rious to  consult  them ;  Willmet  and  Scheid  are  both  very  rare, 
and  cover  only  a  few  particular  books ;  and  besides  these  there 
are  only  the  meagre  Glossaries  appended  to  different  Chres- 
tomathieS)  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  Oberleitner  and  Kose- 
garten.  But  here  we  have  a  work,  which  places  the  Arabic 
language  in  th'is  respect  almost  on  a  level  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  authors  first  plan  was  to  give  a  new  edition  of 
Golius,  with  corrections  and  additions ;  but  he  soon  found  rea- 
son to  make  a  new  work  of  his  own,  founded  on  the  celebrated 
Arabic  lexicons  of  Djeubari  and  Firuzabad,  the  last  of  which  is 
more  commonly  know  as  the  Catnoos  or  Ocean.  The  work  is 
most  beautifully  printed  in  quarto,  on  good  paper;  and  die 
retail  price  of  Voi.  I.  containmg  544  pages,  is  20  rix-doUars,  or 
between  $14  and  $15.  The  whole  work  is  expected  to  be 
completed  b  two  volumes. 
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A  QUARTERLY  PERIODICAL  JOURNAL. 


The  iNroposed  publication  is  intended  to  be,  as  its  name  im- 
poxta,  a  Collection  of  Essays  and  Tracts  of  permanent  value, 
which  shall  relate^  first  and  principally,  to  the  literature  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  subjects  connected  with  this  literature.  A  less  pr^ 
minent,  but  no  less  important,  object  of  the  work,  will  be  the  con- 
servation of  similar  essays  in  the  departments  of  Sacred  Rhetoric, 
and  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology  ;  more  particularly  the 
latter,  as  having  been  hitherto  less  cultivated  in  our  country  than 
any  other. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan,  that  a  portion  of  each  number  shall  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  original  articles,  comprising  essays  on  biblical 
and  other  theological  topics ;  as  wdi  as  views  of  the  state  of  theo- 
logical education  and  literature  in  other  countries.  The  rest  of 
the  work  will  be  made  up  of  such  selections  from  the  vast  range 
of  essays, — historical,  philological,  bermeneutical,  geographical, 
etc.— existing  in  the  theological  literature  of  England  and  the  va- 
rioua  countries  of  the  European  continent,  as  shall  seem  most 
worthy  of  being  presented  to  the  American  student,  and  best 
adapted  to  aid  his  progress,  and  promote  among  us  the  cause  of 
biblical  learning  and  of  pure  religion.  These  will  be  translated 
where  necessary  ;  and  will  every  where  be  accommodated  to  the 
American  reader,  by  the  addition  of  such  notes  and  explanations 
as  may  seem  to  be  requisite.  To  every  article  the  name  of  the 
author  or  translator  will  be  affixed. 
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At  the  close  of  each  number  there  will  be  given  a  list  of  any 
new  and  valuable  publications  in  our  own  or  in  foreign  countries ; 
and  the  more  important  works,  so  far  as  practicable,  will  be  par- 
ticularly pointed  out. 

In  assuming  the  superintendence  of  the  present  work,  the  Ed- 
itor is  permitted  to  expect  from  the  Rev.  Prof.  Stuart  the  assbt- 
ance  not  only  of  his  pen,  but  also  of  his  judgement  and  counsel. 
From  various  other  quarters  he  looks  also  for  extensive  aid.  Thus 
supported,  he  approaches  the  task  with  less  diffidence.  The 
field  before  him  is  boundless,  and  he  pledges  himself  to  spare  no 
effort  x>n  his  part ;  but  whether  the  harvest  which  he  may  be  able 
to  gather,  will  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  biblical  students  of  our 
country,  remains  to  be  determined  by  experiment.  May  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  enable  him  in  this  way  to  contribute  his  mite 
to  the  advancement  of  sacred  learning  and  true  piety  ! 

EDWARD  ROBINSON. 

Andover  Theol.  Seminary, 
1831. 


CONDITIONS. 

1.  The  Work  will  be  pabliehed  qotrterly,  on  the  first  dayi  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  by  Flaoo  Sl  Gould  ;  each  Nninber  to  contain 
from  175  to  200  pagea  octavo. 

S.  The  price  to  SnbBcribera  will  be  Four  Dollars  per  annum,  payable 
on  the  delivery  of  the  seeofuL  number.  To  Ajrenta  who  become  responsible 
for  five  copies,  a  sixth  copy  will  be  allowed  gratis. 

(p^Commimications  respecting  the  work  may  be  addressed  (post  paid) 
to  Flaoo  d&  Gould,  Andover,  Massachnsetts,  or  to  any  of  the  agents  whose 
names  are  printed  on  the  last  page  of  the  cover. 


NoTR,  The  two  numbers  already  issued  contain  each  200  pages  or  more, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  pubiishen,  (should  there  be  sufficient  encour- 
agement,) to  make  the  work  uniformly  of  the  same  average  size,  unless  in 
extraordinary  cases.  It  will  also  be  perceived,  that  more  than  three  fourths 
of  the  two  numbers  published,  is  composed  of  original  matter. 
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CORRIGENDA  IN  NO.  I. 


Pa^a  60,  1. 12  fr.  bot.— It  is  there  said  that  Wegtcheider'i  tfutUutUmss 
have  reached  the  ninth  edition.    It  should  read  sixth  edition. 

Page  198  at  the  close.  Later  information  enables  us  to  state,  that  Frey- 
tag*s  Arabic  Lexicon  is  to  be  completed  in  three  parts  or  Tolumes,  and  that 
the  retail  price  of  the  whole  work  in  Germany  is  20  riz  dollars,  or  between 
|t14  and  $15,  payable  on  the  delivery  of  Part  I. 
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Art.  I. — ^Theological  Education  in  Germany. 

By  !(•  Editor. 
Part  II.  Course  of  Study  at  the  VmtersitieM. 

We  have  seen  io  the  former  part  of  this  article,  that  teachers 
in  the  universities  and  all  those  who  engage  in  the  practice  of 
the  various  professions  in  Germany,  are  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  on  the  governments  of  the  respective  states,  not  only 
ibr  actual  employment,  but  also  even  for  the  previous  license  or 
permission  to  enter  upon  any  profession  or  course  of  life.  So 
nr  as  it  regards  our  present  subject,  all  those  who  desire  to  be- 
come teachers  of  theology  m  the  universities,  or  pastors  of 
churches,  have  to  submit  themselves  to  various  examinations  re- 
quired by  the  government,  before  they  can  make  any  applica- 
tion for  employment  in  either  of  these  capacities.  Tnose  who 
are  preparing  to  become  preachers,  have  also  to  pay  attention  to 
the  subject  oi  Pddagogikj  or  the  science  of  school-keeping ;  inas- 
much as  every  pastor  is  ex  officio  required  to  inspect  and  super- 
mtend  the  school  or  schools  within  his  jurisdiction.  To  enable 
the  reader  the  better  to  understand  the  several  steps  and  grada« 
tions  of  this  ministerial  preparation  in  Germany,  it  will  be  pro- 
per here  to  exhibit  a  brief  oudine  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man churches,  and  thus  shew  the  manner  in  which  the  chril 
power  directs  and  controls  all  the  internal  as  weU  as  external 
regulations,  and  all  the  movements,  of  the  ecclesiastical  commu- 
nity.   In  dome  this,  we  shall  chiefly  advert  to  the  present  system 
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of  the  Prussian  government,  as  the  most  extensive  and  complete ; 
premising  only  that  the  description  will  apply  mtUatis  mutandis 
to  all  the  other  states  of  protestant  Germany. 

In  Prussia  (as  also  in  France)  the  whole  subject  of  ecclesi- 
astical afiairs,  public  instruction,  and  the  profession  of  medicine, 
is  assigned  to  a  particular  department  of  the  government,  called 
the  Ministerium  der  geUtlichen^  Unterrichts-und  Medicinal-- 
Angelegenheiteny  the  head  of  which  takes  rank  with  the  other 
ministers  of  the  crown.  This  ministry,  or  rather  department  of 
the  ministry,  has  the  direct  and  entire  charge  of  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters ;  controls  the  consistories  in  the  several  provinces  and 
appoints  all  the  members  of  them ;  and,  either  immediately  or 
through  the  consistories  and  other  subordinate  branches  of  the 
government,  appoints  or  confirms  to  all  vacant  ecclesiastical 
places  or  parishes.  It  has  also  the  entire  charge  and  control  of 
all  the  universities,  gymnasia,  and  other  seminaries  of  learning  of 
everv  species ;  appoints  all  the  professors  and  instructors  of  ev- 
ery Kind ;  and  if  it  does  not  itself  appoint  the  village  school- 
masters, it  fixes  at  least  the  necessary  qualifications,  without 
which^o  one  can  be  permitted  to  become  a  candidate  even  for 
that  humble  office.  The  minister,  of  course,  represents  the 
king,  and  acts  only  in  the  king's  name ;  and  it  is  therefore 
through  him  and  his  department,  that  all  rewards  are  bestowed 
in  these  several  branches  of  the  body  politic  ;  whether  consist- 
ing in  an  increase  of  salary,  or  in  promotbn,  or  what  is  more 
frequently  the  case,  in  the  bestowment  of  some  title  or  appella- 
tion of  honour,  a  strong  love  for  which  is  a  predominating 
characteristic  among  all  classes  of  the  German  community. 
•  For  the  purposes  of  its  civil  administration,  Prussia  is  divkled 
into  ten  provinces.  These  again  are  subdivided  into  districts, 
varying  in  number  according  to  the  size  of  the  provinces.  In 
each  province  there  is  a  government,  having  in  some  respects 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  province.  In  each  district  there  is 
also  a  government,  in  some  respects  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
province ;  but  in  most  instances  standing  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  several  departments  of  the  royal  ministry  in  Ber* 
lin.  In  each  province  there  is  also  a  consistory^  which  has 
chaise  of  all  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  throughout  the  province.  It 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  provincial  civil  government ; 
the  president  of  the  latter  being  always  president  of  the  former. 
To  the  consistories  belongs  exclusively  the  examinatbn  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministerial  office ;  except  that  sometimes,  in  order 
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to  aUemte  the  burden  which  comes  upon  them  from  this  source, 
a  commission  is  established  at  a  university,  before  which  the 
first  examination  may  be  held.  The  consistory  has  also  in 
many,  if  not  most  instances,  the  disposal  of  vacant  livings  with- 
in its  jurisdiction.  The  location  of  the  consistory  is  usually  in 
the  capital  of  the  province.  In  the  several  districts,  a  clerical 
member  of  the  consistory  is  attached  to  the  local  government ; 
and  this  is  then  charged  with  the  various  questions  of  local  ec- 
clesiastical policy,  which  occur  within  its  bounds ;  or,  at  least, 
it  has  concurrent  jurisdiction ;  and  it  would  seem  that  questions 
relating  to  practical  points  are  referred  at  will,  either  to  the  gov- 
ernment ofthe  district,  or  to  the  consistory  of  the  province.  In 
case  of  doubt,  however,  the  district  government  does  not  refer 
the  subject  either  to  the  consistory,  or  to  the  government  of 
the  province,  but  goes  directly  to  the  ministry  of  the  king. 

Between  these  consistories  and  governments  and  the  pastors 
of  the  churches,  there  is  still  another  intervening  class  or  office, 
viz.  that  of  Superintendent.  To  the  office  of  pastor  in  a  par- 
ticular church,  is  associated  the  duty  of  superintending  the 
neighbouring  pastors  and  chiu-ches  and  the  schools  contained 
within  a  certain  district.  These  districts  are  usually  small,  and 
the  number  of  churches,  various.  In  one  sense  these  Superin- 
tendents are  therefore  btshaps^  in  as  much  as  they  have  an  over- 
sight over  the  churches ;  but  then  this  oversight  seems  intend- 
ed only  to  enable  them  to  make  report  to  the  higher  powers } 
for  they  have  themselves  no  power  of  introducing  improvements, 
nor  of  correcting  abuses.  In  Saxony,  indeed,  they  can  exam- 
ine and  license  the  teachers  of  common  schools ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  in  Prussia.  They  have  nothbg  to  do  with  the  confirmo" 
tion  either  of  adults  or  children,  except  in  their  own  church } 
for  this  'is  every  where  the  office  of  the  pastor.  They  seem  in- 
deed, in  Prussia  at  least,  to  be  merely  the  organs  of  communica- 
tk>n  between  the  government  and  the  lower  clergy.  The  gov- 
ernment seems  never  to  communicate  directly  with  a  pastor ; 
although  the  opposite  is  not  true.  A  pastor  may  apply  directly 
to  the  government  of  hb  district,  or  to  the  consistory ;  but  the 
answer  alwajrs  comes  to  him  through  his  Superintendent.  The 
extent  to  which  the  power  of  the  lower  clergy  is  limited,  wQl 
hardly  be  credited  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  circumstance*  In  1829  there  was  in  Halle  a  great 
musical  festival ;  in  which  the  most  distinguished  singers  and 
musical  performers  of  northern  Germany  took  part,  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  more  than  five  hundred.  It  was  desirable  to  obtain  for 
their  accommodation  the  use  of  the  breest  church  in  Halle ; 
but  this  could  not  be  granted,  either  by  £e  vestry  of  the  church 
itself,  nor  by  the  Superintendent,  nor  by  the  magistracy  of  the 
city ;  nor  indeed  by  any  authcn-ity  less  than  that  of  the  district 
government  at  Merseberg.  The  use  of  the  church  on  such  an 
occasion  for  the  performance  of  secular  music,  was  indeed  a 
great  departure  from  the  ordinary  practice  in  regard  to  churches, 
and  impinged  so  much  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  that 
a  complaint  was  afterwards  lodged  with  the  ministry  in  Berlin 
aftainst  the  government  at  Merseberg,  for  having  thus  abandon- 
ed the  church  to  an  unholy  use.  This  complaint  was  made  by 
orthodox  and  conscientious  men,  although  the  feeling  which 
prompted  it  was  common  to  many  others  along  with  them  ;  but 
combg  at  that  particular  iuncture,  when  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  difficuhies  which  were  already  in  embryo  at 
Halle,  it  cannot  appear  to  our  American  feelings  in  any  other 
light,  than  as  highly  mjudicious. 

In  some  of  the  states  there  is  also  the  title  of  General  Super- 
intendent, or  one  who  has  the  general  oversight  throughout  a 
province.  His  duties,  however,  are  chiefly  nommal ;  or  they 
consist  at  most  in  visiting  occasionally  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
other  Superintendents.  Thus  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  there  is  a  General  Superintendent  at  Weimar,  (former- 
ly Herder,  now  Rohr,)  and  another  at  Eisenach,  who  are  also 
die  heads  of  the  consistories  in  those  places*  In  Prussia  the 
title  does  not  exist,  except  in  the  instance  of  a  single  person, 
who  was  appointed  to  that  station  a  year  or  two  since,  with  a 
jurisdiction  over  several  of  the  Superintendents  in  the  vicmity  of 
"berlin.  As  a  substitute  for  these  officers,  it  would  seem,  and 
in  consequenee  of  h'ls  known  preference  for  the  English  episco- 
pal system,  the  king  of  Prussia  has  within  a  few  years  nominally 
appointed  three  bishops ;  but  he  has  assigned  them  no  general 
efHSCopal  duties,  and  no  episcopal  jurisdk^tion.  They  seem  to 
be  merely  a  species  of  General  Superintendents,  with  a  more 
dignified  title. 

This  then  is  the  general  system  of  arrangements  in  Prussia. 
The  king's  ministry  retains  the  charce  of  all  the  universities  in  its 
own  hands ;  it  appoints  all  the  professors  and  instructors,  and 
prescribes  the  requisitions  which  shaH  be  made  on  all  those  who 
will  enter  upon  the  sacred  office,  or  become  theological  teachers. 
It  a}^ints  also  the  consistories,  and  commits  to  them  the  charge 
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of  ezamming  the  candidates,  and  often  of  nominating  them  to 
vacant  places.  To  aid  them  in  their  duties  it  also  establishes  in 
the  universities,  when  necessary,  standing  commissions  for  hold- 
ing the  first  theological  examinations.  These  are  the  several 
bodies  to  which  a  young  man  has  to  look,  in  order  to  enter  the 
ministry,  after  he  has  completed  his  university  course.  The 
cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  which  arise  in  the  practice  of  the 
ministerial  profession,  may  be  referred,  either  to  the  confflstory 
of  the  province,  or  to  die  government  of  the  district. 

Similar  also  are  the  regulations  of  Prussia  in  regard  to  those 
who  will  become  teachers  in  the  gymnasia,  or  other  public 
schools.  In  every  province  there  exists,  along  with  the  consis- 
tory, a  ichool  cammuiianj  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  in  like 
manner  those  who  are  candidates  for  places  as  teachers.  For  this 
object  also  there  are  similar  commissions  in  the  several  universi- 
ties. All  diese  are  under  the  same  department  of  the  general 
government,  or  ministry ;  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  it  in 
this  branch  of  education,  as  the  consistories  and  theological  ex- 
aminers do  in  the  diviskm  of  ecclesiastical  afiurs. 

So  it  is  in  Prussia.  In  the  other  Grerman  states  there  is  not 
always  a  special  department  of  the  ministry  devoted  to  this  ob- 
ject ;  but  the  affiiirs  of  the  church  are  sometimes  managed  by 
an  upper  consistory,  as  in  Saxony ;  or  sometimes  by  two,  as  in 
Weimar;  and  these  stand  in  direct  communication  witii  the 
sovereign  and  bis  privy  council.  In  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
thdre  are  no  less  than  six  consistories ;  which  would  appear  to 
possess  the  highest  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  after  the 
king  in  council.  But  the  system  of  Superintendents  goes 
through  the  whole  land ;  and  the  lower  clergy  in  general,  as 
well  as  the  course  of  theological  education,  are  every  where  on 
the  same  footing  as  in  the  Prussian  states. 

We  have  already  seen  in  the  fermer  part  of  this  article  (p. 
15)  that  students  of  every  kind  before  commg  to  the  university, 
must  have  gone  through  a  course  of  preparatory  study,  usually 
at  a  gymnasium.  It  may  not  be  useless;  perhaps,  nor  uninter- 
esting, to  add  here  a  few  remarks  supplementary  to  what  was 
there  said  on  this  subject. 

In  all  the  gymnaaa  there  are  two  semi-annual  examinations, 
for  those  who  are  about  to  leave  those  institutbns  and  enter  the 
universities*  These  occur  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  m  April 
and  September,  at  the  time  when  the  semesters  of  the  universi- 
ties are  usually  brought  to  a  close.    Tlieae  examinatwns  cover 
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the  whole  ground  of  study  during  the  course  pursued  at  the 
gymnasia,  and  embrace  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  history 
and  geography  both  ancient  and  modem,  and  the  mathematics. 
They  consist  not  only  in  oral  questions  and  replies ;  but  tasks 
are  assigned  in  each  of  these  branches,  which  the  schohir  is  re- 

2uired  to  work  out  in  writing,  in  a  solitary  chamber  into  which 
e  u  locked  up.  In  order  to  judge  of  his  proficiency  in  Latin, 
extracts  from  Horace,  Cicero,  Livy,  Tacitus,  or  Virgil,  are  laid 
before  him,  upon  which  he  is  required  to  give  a  regular  interpre- 
tation and  commentary ;  and  he  is  also  obliged  to  make  out  a 
written  exercise  in  Latin,  while  under  lock  and  key.  The  same 
takes  place  likewise  in  regard  to  the  Greek ;  in  which,  besides  the 
task  of  the  closet,  passages  from  the  Siad  or  Odjrssey,  or  from 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  or  from  other  writers,  are  assigned 
him  for  interpretation.  In  all  the  branches  of  history  and  geo- 
graphy the  process  is  the  same,  viz.  oral  examination,  and  exerci- 
ses written  on  the  spot  without  the  aid  of  books.  In  mathe- 
matics, equations  and  problems  as  far  as  Spherical  Trigonome- 
try are  given,  which  must  in  like  manner  be  solved  without  aid. 
Besides  these  subjects,  on  which  all  are  examined  alike,  those 
who  intend  to  pursue  at  the  university  the  study  of  theology,  are 
examined  in  Hebrew ;  for  which  purpose,  passages  from  Genesis 
and  the  Psalms  are  laid  before  them  to  be  regularly  interpreted. 
This  system  of  doset  labour ^  or  the  imposing  of  exercises  to 
be  performed  in  solitude  and  without  the  aid  of  books,  though 
not  a  peculiar  feature^  of  Grerman  discipline,  is  yet  a  favourite 
one,  and  is  carried  through  all  their  examinations,  even  those 
appointed  by  the  state.  To  perform  well  an  exercise  of  this 
sort,  presupposes,  no  doubt,  if  not  a  much  wider  range  of  study, 
yet  at  least  a  much  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects of  study,  than  is  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  our  coun- 
try. The  known  necessity  of  sustaining  such  an  examination, 
together  with  the  consequences  which  now  from  it,  must  also 
unquestionably  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
scholar,  and  render  him  studbus  not  only  to  lay  up  in  his  mind 
the  outlines  of  knowledge,  but  also  to  fill  up  these  outlines  as  he 
goes  along ;  not  only  to  ascertain  the  various  sources  from  which 
he  may  draw,  but  actually  to  derive  from  them  and  treasure  up 
that  information  for  which  he  looks  to  them ;  not  only  to  fill  up 

*  It  if  employed  also  in  lome  inetaneee  in  the  English  nniTereitiei ;  eee 
Cumberlana't  Memoin,  p.  73.  N.  Y.  edition. 
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the  store-house  of  his  mindy  but  also  to  have  his  stores  always  at 
command,  and  become  a  ready^  as  well  as  a  learned  man.  In- 
deed it  may  be  said,  that  the  German  system  of  examination 
aims  to  exclude  partiality  and  personal  favour,  and  to  ascertain 
the  real  amount  and  value  of  the  acquisitions  which  every 
scholar  has  made. 

Those  who  have  thus  sustained  an  examination  at  the  gym* 
nasia,  receive  a  ceitificate  of  their  progress  and  standing,  which, 
according  to  their  degree  of  merit,  is  the  testimonial  No.  1,  or 
No.  2.  There  are  also  instances  of  those  who  receive  No.  3. 
These  are  such  as  are  adjudged,  after  trial,  not  yet  to  be  fully 
qualified  to  enter  upon  a  university  course.  With  this  testimo- 
nial, however,  they  are  permitted  to  go  to  the  university,  but 
are  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  foundations  for  the  as- 
sistance of  indigent  students ;  and  are  moreover  required,  at  ev- 
ery future  examination,  to  exhibit  evidence  that  they  have  made 
up  for  all  previous  deficiencies.  It  follows  of  course  that  No. 
3  can  be  no  very  desirable  species  of  testimonial,  inasmuch  as 
it  subjects  a  student  to  inconvenience  and  to  an  inferiority  of 
standmg  throughout  his  whole  university  course ;  and  the  mo- 
tives are  therefore  very  powerful,  which  serve  to  impel  a  scholar 
to  rise  to  a  good  standing,  if  not  to  eminence,  in  his  preparatory 
studies. 

Furnished  with  these  credentials,  the  former  scholars  of  the 
gymnasia  repair  to  the  universities  of  their  respective  states,  and 
on  presenting  their  testimonials,  are  admitted  as  students  of  the 
university,  after  receiving  matriculation.  All  those  who  enter 
at  the  commencement  of  each  semester,  are  usually  matricula- 
ted at  once,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  lectures.  The  cere- 
mony consists  merely  in  meeting  the  Prorector,  who  usually 
makes  a  short  address,  and  reads  to  them  the  form  of  matricu- 
lation, by  which  they  promise  to  obey  the  laws  and  honour  the 
instructors.  To  this  diey  give  their  assent,  and  confirm  it  by 
the  HnndsMagf  or  shaking  hands  with  the  Prorector,  which 
constitutes  a  species  of  oath. — ^Those  who  have  not  gone  through 
a  course  of  preparation  at  a  gymnasium,  or  who  have  left  the 
gymnasium  without  undergoing  an  examination,  are  obliged  to 
present  themselves  before  a  commission  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  government  in  each  university,  and  there  sustain 
a  trial  similar  to  that  above  described.  Students  from  the  other 
states  of  Germany,  or  firom  foreign  countries,  are  not  required 
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to  be  examined  at  aU,  unless  it  be  their  purpose  to  remam  in 
the  state  where  the  university  is  situated,  and  enter  its  service. 

This  provision  in  respect  to  foreign  students,  is  certainly  a 
very  liberal  one.  It  admits  them  to  make  use  of  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  universities,  without  laying  upon  them  any  restraint 
whatever.  They  are  subjected  to  no  examination  on  entering 
upon  their  course,  and  to  none  aa  leaving  it,  and  are  entirely 
free  as  to  their  choice  of  lectures  and  instructors.  It  is  this 
which  renders  a  German  university  so  desirable  a  resort  for  an 
American  student ;  because  it  presents  to  him  all  the  advantag- 
es which  a  nation  of  die  most  systematic  scholars  on  earth  can 
ajQbrd,  without  requiring  of  him  any  thmg  in  return,  either  in  the 
shape  of  antecedent  preparation  or  subsequent  examination.  If 
indeed  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  he  must  of  course  receive 
it  in  the  regular  way  of  examination  and  disputati(xi ;  unless,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  most  of  our  countrymen,  it  be  bestowed 
as  a  matter  of  favour.  This  however  is  but  a  name ;  while  the 
substance  may  be  obtamed  without  restriction. 

It  might  perhaps,  at  first  view,  be  suf^sed,  that  tbb  system 
of  entire  fr^dom  in  regard  to  the  students  of  Gather  states,  would 
enable  young  men  to  evade  the  strict  regulations  of  the  different 
governments  in  regard  to  examinations,  and  obtain  a  university 
education  and  subsequent  employment  in  different  states,  without 
subjecting  themselves  to  the  usual  rigorous  trials.  It  might 
seem,  perhaps,  that  a  native  of  Saxony,  for  instance,  could  pur- 
sue hb  studies  at  the  university  of  Grottingen  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  and  afterwards  enter  the  service  of  Prussia.  This 
however  is  by  no  means  the  case.  He  could  indeed  enter  the 
university  of  Gottingen  and  reside  there  as  long  as  he  pleased, 
without  examination,  provided  he  disclaimed  any  btention  of  re- 
maining in  Hanover  as  a  professional  man ;  but  he  could  not  af- 
terwards establish  himself  in  any  profession  in  Prussia,  without 
'first  undergoing  there  all  the  examinations  regularly  required  by 
the  Prussian  government,  or  producing  evidence  that  he  had  al- 
ready sustain^  ecjuivalent  ones  in  another  state.  He  could  not 
even  go  back  to  his  native  Saxony,  and  enter  upon  a  profession- 
al course ;  because  Saxony,  like  all  the  other  states,  requires 
that,  for  this  purpose,  he  shall  have  spent  two  years  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  state.  So  that  instead  of  any  evasion,  in- 
stead of  deriving  any  advantage  from  thus  studying  at  a  foreign 
universiQr,  he  simers  a  positive  disadvantage.  Of  course,  cases 
of  this  kind  never  occur.    Indeed,  the  difierent  governments 
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have  their  own  systems  so  nicely  arranged,  and  there  is  such  a 
perfect  understanding  among  them  all  in  regard  to  the  universi* 
ties,  that  any  erratic  course  of  education  is  impossible. 

We  might  also  suppose,  that  the  practice  of  receiving  scholars 
into  die  universities,  simply  on  the  testimonials  which  they  bring 
with  them  from  the  gymnasia,  would  lead  to  great  irregularity 
and  confusion  ;  that  tne  students  would  come  in  Qvery  stage  of 
preparation ;  and  would  therefore  be,  in  a  great  measure,  inca* 
pable  of  proceeding  together  in  a  common  path  of  discipline  and 
study,  indeed,  as  applied  to  our  own  country,  such  a  system 
would  be  fraught  with  instu*mountable  evils.  Did  our  colleges, 
for  example,  receive  students  from  the  various  academies  on  the 
simple  testimoniak  of  their  former  instructors,  the  door  would  be 
open  for  irregularities  of  every  sort ;  and  that  for  the  plain  rea- 
son, that  in  our  academies  there  is  no  uniform  system  running 
through  the  whole ;  not  even  through  all  those  of  a  single  state. 
But  in  Germany  the  case  is  directly  the  contrary  ;  the  govern- 
ments of  the  respective  states  have  established  a  uniform  sys- 
tem throughout  aU  their  own  gymnasia  ;  the  course  of  studies  in 
all  is  the  same,  or  is  every  where  equivalent ;  the  mode  of  ex- 
amination m  all  is  the  same ;  and  of  course  the  testimonials 
from  the  different  gymnasia  of  any  state  have  all  an  equal  value. 
As  there  is  in  each  university  a  commission  or  board,  established 
by  the  government,  to  examine  those  for  admission  who  have 
been  prepared  by  a  private  course  and  not  at  a  gymnasium ;  so 
the  officers  of  each  gymnasium  constitute  a  similar  board,  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  manner,  to  examine  for  admission  to  the 
university  those  who  have  been  prepared  under  their  care.**- 
Moreover,  the  parallel  in  our  country  would  probably  lie,  not 
with  our  colleges,  but  with  our  professional  seminaries.  These 
might  even  now,  without  much  danger,  admit  young  men  from 
the  different  colleges  without  further  examination,  on  their  mere- 
ly exhibiting  evidence  of  having  honourably  completed  the  reg- 
ular college  course.  The  course  and  system  of  instruction  in 
all  these  institutions  of  ours,  are  in  most  respects  so  very  simOar, 
that  an  examination  by  the  officers  of  a  college  might,  so  far  as 
intellectual  acquirements  are  concerned,  be  safety  adopted  as 
the  ground  of  admission  to  a  professional  seminary ;  or  at  least 
to  those  which  make  in  this  respect  no  greater  requisitions,  than 
are  implied  in  a  college  examination. 

The  remarks  thus  hr  made  are  applicable  to  all  the  students 
who  enter  the  universities,  without  respect  to  their- future  distrir 
No.  II.  27 
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bution  among  the  various  facukies.  The  only  point  of  diffiu*- 
eoce  in  regard  to  future  theological  students  is,  that  they  have 
also  to  sustain  an  examination  in  the  Hebrew  language.  If  now 
we  lock  for  a  moment  at  the  subjects,  or  the  extent  of  the  ground, 
OQ  which  the  previous  examinatbns  are  thus  held,  they  mt^ 
seem  to  a  casual  observer  to  be  very  limited,  and  to  imply  nothing 
of  that  depth  and  thoroughness,  which  are  usuaiiy  assigned  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  German  schools.  It  should  however  be 
remembered,  that  this  thoroughness  depends  much  more  on  the 
mode  of  instruction  and  study,  than  on  the  quantity  gone  over  ; 
and  that,  after  a  certain  point,  the  greater  the  amount  nominally 
acquired,  the  less  radical  and  real  will  be  the  progress  of  the  pu* 
pil.  The  examinations  above  referred  to,  abhough  apparently 
less  extensive  and  various  than  those  of  most  of  our  colleges,  are 
to  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  fact,  that  they  are  mostly 
held  in  Latin,  in  which  also  the  exercises  of  the  higher  classes 
of  the  gymnasia  are  usually  performed  ;  that  the  required  inter- 
pretatbn  of  a  Latin  or  Grreek  author  implies  a  regular  commen* 
lary,  including  both  the  lower  and  higher  criticism,  to  be  given 
upon  the  spot  without  previous  study ;  that  written  exercises, 
both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  are  also  to  be  given  in,  the  former  of 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  specimen  of  their  Latin  style ;  and  that 
these  are  to  be  made  on  subjects  given  out  at  the  moment,  and 
written  without  the  aid  of  books,  while  locked  up  in  a  solitary 
apartment.  It  is  circumstances  like  these,  that  serve  to  test  tba 
radk^al  and  accurate  scholarship  of  the  pupil ;  far  more  mdeed 
-than  to  have  gone  over  twk^e  the  quantity  of  ground  in  the  same 
period  of  time. 

Turn  we  now  more  particularly  and  exclusively  to  the  students 
of  theology,  already  matriculated,  and  thus  become  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  university.  They  have  now  chosen  their  fu|ure  ca- 
reer ;  they  are  entering  upon  a  course  of  professwnal  study, 
whfeh  is  to  give  a  character  and  ccdouring  to  their  whole  future 
lives ;  for  the  instances  are  in  Germany  exceedingly  rare,  where 
a  young  man  passes  from  the  study  of  one  of  the  professions  to 
that  of  another.  The  chief  reason  of  this  is,  the  long  and  labo- 
rious preparation  required  to  enter  upon  any  professional  career; 
and  the  tact,  that  in  changing  one's  profession,  all  preparatory 
study  is  in  a  great  measure  rendered  useless,  while  he  has  to 
b^n  de  novo  a  course  of  three  years'  labour.  But  in  thus  en- 
tering upon  a  course  of  theological  professional  study,  in  order 
•to  become  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion,  there  is  ihb  ob- 
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vious  and  striking  deficiency  niBDing  through  the  whole  system 
of  the  German  universities  and  churches,  that  the  students  are 
never  questioned  in  regard  to  their  tnatives  in  thus  devoting 
themselves  to  the  sacred  office,  nor  in  any  shape  examined  as 
to  their  persona]  piety,  nor  m  respect  to  their  bdief  in  a  revela- 
tiOD,  or  even  in  the  existence  of  a  (3od.  It  is  enough  that  they 
have  been  baptized  and  confirmed,  and  that  they  are  firee  from 
the  imputation  of  crime  or  open  immorality.  That  they  drink 
to  excess,  or  gamUe,  or  %ht  duels,  or  renoum  in  every  shape,  is 
never  brought  up  against  tfaemy  unless  such  thmgs  have  become 
the  subject  of  open  and  scandalous  notoriety.  That  extreme 
oases  like  these  are  rare,  is  matter  of  gratitude ;  that  they  can 
exist  at  all,  or  that  the  great  body  of  theokgical  students  maybe, 
and  dten  are,  men  destitute  of  any  personal  religion,  and  of  any 
r^^ard  to  the  sacred  profession  which  they  have  assumed,  fur- 
ther than  as  it  afibrds  a  means  of  r^utation  and  honourable  sub- 
sistence, is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  This  state  of  things,  howev<- 
er,  is  not  peculiar  to  Germany.  Indeed,  h  is  almost  a  necessa- 
ry consequence  of  die  so  called  union  of  church  and  state ;  an 
union  which  in  protestant  countries  has  ever  consisted  in  the  en*« 
tire  subserviency  of  the  church  to  the  state ;  and  in  its  depen* 
dence  upon  worldly-minded  rulers  for  its  support,  and  by  con- 
sequence for  its  internal  arrangement  and  constitution*  While 
professing  to  establish  religion  and  the  church  of  Christ  on  a 
sure  and  permanent  basis,  the  civil  power  has  always  taken  care 
to  assume  the  directbn  and  control  over  the  church ;  and  to 
make  that  to  be  the  true  religion,  and  that  to  be  the  constitutkm 
of  the  church,  which  shoidd  best  comport  with  its  own  views  of 
expediency,  and  with  its  own  safety  and  permanency.  This  is 
an  obvious  and  necessary  conclusion  from  the  history  of  every 
protestant  state,  which  has  undertaken  to  support  the  church  by 
the  arm  of  civil  power.  That  the  Romish  church  forms  any^ 
exception  to  this  remark,  arises  from  the  hct  that  it  has  itself  a 
head,  who  claims  preeminence  and  sovereignty  above  all  other 
sovereigns ;  and  even  in  countries  where  this  claim  is  not  a^ 
koowledged,  as  heretofore  in  France,  the  diurch  has  yet  formed 
a  body  separate  from  the  body  politic,  and  by  its  wealth  and  in« 
floeaee  and  power  has  contrived,  when  not  resisted  and  over- 
thrown by  the  interposition  of  the  people,  to  render  the  govern- 
ment subservient  to  its  designs.  The  princes  of  this  wcnrld,  abs ! 
and  its  less  princely  rulers  too,  are  most  frequendy  men  without 
religion  themselves,  and  therefore  have  respect  to  it  only  in  r^ 
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ference  to  its  general  influence  on  the  welfare  of  tbeir  states,  or  tlie 
security  of  their  own  power.  Woe  to  the  church  that  is  subject  to 
such  a  head  ;  that  must  receive  its  constitution  and  its  ordbances 
and  its  ministers  by  the  appointment  of  such  an  authority !  The 
churches  of  Germany  are  mostly  in  this  predicament,  and  teach- 
ers of  religion  are  trained  up  for  them,  of  whom  it  is  not  even 
asked,  whether  they  believe  in  that  religion  which  they  profess  to 
teach.  The  church  of  England  is  in  this  predicament,  modified 
only  by  the  limited  authority  of  the  English  monarch  ;  and  how 
many  of  her  ciercy  are  men  of  a  mere  worldly  spirit  and  even 
dissipated  character!  Let  then  American  Christians  rejoice, 
that  the  churches  are  here  thrown  back  upon  their  primitive 
foundation,  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  folk)wers  oi  Christ ; 
that  they  neither  receive  nor  claim  support  from  the  civil  power, 
any  further  than  it  becomes  the  government  of  every  Christian 
country  to  provide  against  open  violations  of  public  order  and 
religion.  So  much  as  this  is  demanded  of  every  government 
bearins  tlie  name  of  Christian  ;  not  by  any  church,  nor  in  sup- 
port of  any  particular  church,  but  in  order  diat  it  may  correspond 
with  the  very  elements  of  Christian  society. 

In  regard  to  the  studies  pursued  by  theological  students  at  tlie 
universities,*  they  not  only  have  the  privilege  of  attending  lec- 
tures on  such  other  branches  as  th^y  may  choose,  but  are  also 
expected  and  required  to  continue  their  attention  to,  and  make 
farther  progress  in,  the  studies  of  the  philosophical  department 
or  faculty  of  letters.  Every  student  of  theoloe;}',  therefore,  is 
also  inscribed  in  this  faculty  ;  and  in  addition  to  his  theok)gical 
studies,  is  required  to  attend  lectures  on  logic,  metaphysics,  eth- 
ics or  moral  philosophy,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion ;  by 
which  last  is  understood,  the  philosophical  exhibition  of  the  eter- 
nal and  universal  ideas  which  lie  at  the  foundatk>n  of  every  par- 
ticular religion,  and  the  examination  of  the  religious  tendencies 
and  propensities  of  our  nature.  In  addition  to  these,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  students  of  theobgy  to  pursue  classical  philology 
and  literature  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  or  to  attend  lec- 
tures on  history,  or  on  one  or  more  of  the  natural  sciences.  In- 
deed, the  means  are  furnished,  and  young  men  are  invited,  to 
extend  their  researches  into  the  whole  fidd  of  ancient  and  mod- 

*  In  the  remtrks  which  follow^  the  writer  has  reference  principallj  to  the 
miiventtiee  of  PruisU.  The  rame  may  be  applied  howeTer,  in  moat  re- 
spects, to  all  the  other  protestant  nniversities  of  Germany. 
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era  literature,  and  to  wander  at  wUl  throughout  the  wide  king- 
doms  of  science  and  nature. 

Tlie  regular  Brodeottegioj  or  courses  of  lectures  necessary  to 
be  heard  in  order  to  sustain  the  future  examinations)  and  to  be 
regarded  as  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  sacred  office,  are  usually 
classed  under  three  heads,  viz.  such  as  are  nropaedeutieal  or  in- 
timluctory,  such  as  are  theoretical,  and  such  as  are  practical. 

The  propaedeutical  lectures  comprise  the  so  called  theologi- 
eal  encfdapaediay  introductions  to  the  CMd  and  New  Testament, 
and  hermeneutics.  These,  of  course,  are  all  preparatory  stu- 
dies. The  course  on  encyclopaedia  professes  to  present  to  the 
student,  a  survey  of  the  whole  drde  of  theohgieai  ieaming.  It 
is  also  called  Hodegefik^  from  6dpyt»  to  le4ul  the  unn/j  and  then 
includes  under  it,  (1)  Eneydopaedia  in  the  stricter  sense,  or  an 
objective  exhibition  of  the  nature,  character,  and  condition  of  the 
science  to  be  taught  (in  this  case  theology)  ;  of  the  subdivis- 
ions of  the  science  into  different  departments  or  diteipHnetj  and 
the  character  of  each  of  these ;  and  of  the  relation  which  each 
particular  discipline  bears  to  the  whole.  (2)  It  includes  also 
Mdhodik  or  the  proper  method  of  study,  vdiich  is  the  iubfeeiive 
part  of  this  introductory  course,  and  presupposes  the  encyclopae- 
dia or  objective  part.  Its  business  is,  first,  to  shew  what  are  the 
necessary  qualifications  in  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  a  science,  and  to  point  out  the  hindrances  which  lie  in 
their  path  ;  secondly,  to  shew  in  what  particular  way  the  different 
branches  or  departments  of  the  science  may  best  be  studied  ; 
and  this  is  shewn  from  the  nature  of  the  science  itself.  The 
utility  of  an  introductory  course  like  this,  in  the  study  of  theolo- 
gy, cannot  be  called  in  questkxi.  The  student  thereby  obtains 
a' clear  idea  of  the  object  of  his  studies ;  and  by  knowing  defi- 
nitely the  relations  which  the  di&rent  departments  bear  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  science  considered  as  a  whole,  he  is  enabled  to 
pursue  them  in  a  proper  order,  and  thus  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
them  with  greater  ease  to  himself.  How  few  are  the  students  of 
theology,  who,  on  first  entering  upon  thein  career,  have  any 
adequate  conceptnns  of  the  wide  field  that  lies  before  them  ! 
The  object  of  such  a  course  of  lectures  is,  to  spread  before  them 
a  map  or  plan  of  this  field  ;  to  mai^  out  its  subdivisbns  with  all 
their  metes  and  bounds  ;  and  to  accompany  this  map  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  varbus  roads  and  paths,  by  which  they  are  to 
arrive  at  the  diftrent  parts  of  the  field  ;  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
avoided  or  encountered,  and  the  best  means  of  overcoming 
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them ;  and  of  the  preparttioDs  and  the  implenienls  wUeh  the 
traveller  must  take  along  with  him.  This  ia  a  topic  to  wfaieh, 
no  doubt,  more  attention  might  profitably  be  paid  in  the  theolog- 
ical seminaries  of  our  own  country*  Indeed,  this  introductory 
study  is  in  Germany  considered  so  important  in  theology,  that 
provision  is  made  in  every  university  for  such  a  course  in  each 
semester ;  and  it  is  always  the  first  object  of  the  student's  atteo* 
tion.  With  this  course  of  lectures  is  also  usually  connected  a 
synopsis  of  the  literature  of  theology ;  or  a  liat  of  the  bc»t  books 
in  the  several  departments,  with  a  brief  account  and  character 
of  each. 

The  other  propaedeutical  courses,  viz.  introductions  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  hermeneutics,  are  also  necessari- 
ly preparaloiT  in  their  nature.  In  order  properly  to  understand, 
in  their  full  force  and  extent,  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  which  are 
the  foundation  of  all  theology,  we  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  character  and  condition  of  the  sacred  books  in 
which  th^  are  contained }  we  must  know  not  only  the  general 
principles  on-  which  they,  like  all  other  books,  are  to  be  inter- 
preted, but  also  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  characteristics. 
wUch  serve  in  any  way  to  throw  light  upon  and  affect  their  par* 
tk^ular  interpretation.  These  are  therefore  subjects  to  which  an 
early  attention  is  always  given ;  although  there  is  less  r^ularity 
in  this  respect,  than  in  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  sncycfe* 
paedia.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  introductory  courses,  is 
that  of  Gesenius  on  the  Old  Testament,  which  never  faib  to 
draw  a  crowd  of  hearers  sufficient  to  fill  his  large  auditorium  al- 
most to  8uffi)cation. 

The  r^ular  courses  of  tkeorttieal  lectures  are  those  on  the 
exegesis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  archaeology  of 
the  Scriptures ;  systematic  and  symbolic  theology,  and  ethics; 
the  history  of  doctrines,  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities. 
In  some  of  the  universities,  as  at  Halle,  there  are  given  regular 
courses  of  exegetical  lectures  on  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  extend  through  two  years.  Such  were  formerly 
the  lectures  of  Knapp,  of  which  the  substance  is  said  to  have 
been  published  m  the  Exegeiiickes  Handbuchf  Leips.  1799  ff. 
The  same  course  is  also  pursued  by  Wegscheider  and  Thib, 
who  always  read  at  the  same  hour,  but  on  difiEerent  jmrts  of 
the  New  Testament.  Tholuck  has  likewise  recently  com- 
menced upon  the  same  plan.  The  first  semester  is  usually  oc* 
cupied  with  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  which 
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are  read  acoordbg  to  a  harmony ;  the  secood  semester  is  filled 
out  with  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles; 
whOe  the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  are  divided  between  the 
semesters  of  the  second  year.  Specimens  of  the  general  mode 
of  lecturing  on  the  New  Testament  may  be  seen  in  the  Hand^ 
buck  above  mentioned ;  and  also  in  the  Commentaries  of  Flatt  on 
the  Episdes,  which  were  published  without  alteration  from  his 
manuscript  lectures.  In  other  universities,  as  at  Berlin,  the 
courses  on  the  New  Testament  are  less  regular  and  general,  and 
include  only  particular  books.  Each  professor,  who  chooses  to 
read  on  the  New  Testament,  selects  such  books  as  he  prefers, 
and  reads  upon  them  in  a  regular  order,  or  not,  as  he  pleases. 
Neander,  tor  instance,  lectures  upon  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  of  John,  and  has  at  times  taken  up  most  or  all  of  the  Epis- 
tles ;  but  of  late  years,  he  confines  himself  to  these  Goq)els  and 
to  the  larger  Episdes  of  Paul. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  would  here  be  obviously  impossible  to  deliver  lectures 
on  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Bible ;  and  therefore  every  pro^ 
fessor  selects  the  particular  ground  which  he  will  occupy.  Some 
make  for  themsehres  a  stated  course ;  while  others  vary  their 
lectures  at  will.  Gesenius  has  adopted  the  former  method, 
and  his  course  covers  two  years.  It  consists  of  lectures  on  the 
books  of  Genesis,  Isaiah,  Psalms,  and  Job.  The  lectures  on 
Isaiah  are  mosdy  nothing  but  an  abstract  of  his  printed  com- 
mentary, condensed  into  a  much  narrower  compass,  and  with 
little  or  no  illustration  from  the  cognate  dialects.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  these  lectures  should  be  fully  attended,  when  it  is 
•o  easy  to  obtain  the  book,  and  thus  possess  a  complete  com- 
tnentary ;  but  the  poverty  of  many  of  the  students,  the  desire  of 
possessing  an  epitome  including  the  results  of  the  professor's 
newest  investigatkms,  the  preference  which  b  felt  fi>r  bstruotion 
itwavoce^  and  perhaps  fashk>n  too  in  some  degree,  conspire  to  ren- 
der the  lecture-room  not  less  crowded  at  these,  than  at  the  other 
lectures  of  the  same  professor.  His  course  on  the  Psalms  bears 
a  veiy  general  resemblance  to  the  Commentary  of  De  Wette ;  ex- 
hibiting, however,  somewhat  less  of  taste  and  more  of  phikilogy. 
The  difficukies  of  the  book  of  Genesis  vanish  with  him  entireljr^; 
inasmuch  as  he  considers  this  book  merely  as  a  collection  of  fii^- 
^0*,  compiled,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  at  a  period 
not  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Jewish  kings,  and  on  a  level,  as 
to  authority,  with  the  fables  of  other  oriental  natkms  ki  regard  to 
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the  creation  and  early  history  of  our  race.  In  Halle  there  is  no  or- 
thodosc  evangelical  lecturer  on  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  In 
Berlin,  Hengstenberg  reads  upon  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
Messiah,  and  some  other  portions ;  but  hb  lectures  are  thinly  at- 
tended. Indeed  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  literature  in 
general,  excites  little  comparative  attention  at  Berlin.  In  Halle 
much  more  time  and  attention  are  devoted  to  both.  Gesenius 
gives  occasionally  lectures  on  the  elements  of  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic ;  and  there  are  also  private  teachers  in  these  and 
the  other  oriental  tongues. 

The  lectures  on  systematic  theology  are  exceedingly  varbus 
in  their  character,  according  to  the  point  of  view  under  which  the 
professor  chooses  to  consider  his  subject  Sometimes  it  b  simply  a 
$cientxfic  theology,  whose  principles  are  deduced  from,  and  found- 
ed upon,  reason  alone.  At  other  times  it  b  only  biblical  theology, 
or  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  arranged  in  a  systematic  form.—* 
Sometimes  again  both  of  these  modes  are  combined,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  reason  and  nature  is  extended  or  modified  by  the  pre* 
cepts  of  the  Scriptures ;  or  the  truths  of  the  Bible  are  supported 
and  illustrated  by  the  principles  of  reason.  At  one  time  the 
doctrines  are  exhibited  and  discussed  only  in  their  present  form ; 
at  another,  the  history  of  them  is  interwoven  with  the  discussion. 
The  greater  part  of  the  works  on  systematic  theology  published 
in  Germany,  have  first  been  read  as  lectures  m  the  universities ; 
and  affi>rd  therefore  a  fair  specimen  of  the  mode  of  lecturing  on 
these  subjects.  Such  are  the  works  of  Twesten,  Hahn,  Nitzsch, 
Schjeiermacher,  De  Wette,  Marheinecke,  Wegscheider,  etc.  to 
mention  only  those  of  living  authors.  The  excellent  work  of 
Knapp,  also,  which  is  now  in  the  progress  of  translation  in  thb 
country,  was  published  without  alteration  from  hb  manuscript 
course.  All  these  lectures  properly  regard  the  general  system 
of  theological  doctrines,  without  reference  to  them  as  held  by 
any  particular  church.  The  lectures  on  Symboliky  on  the  con- 
trary, or  on  the  symbob  or  confessions  of  the  various  churches, 
are  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  as  held  by  these 
churches ;  and  as  the  history  of  creeds  and  confessions  b  of 
course  brought  mto  view,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  subject  b 
thus  thrown  open  for  discussion. 

The  Dogmengeschic/Ue  or  history  of  doctrines,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  very  commonly  also  forms  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar lectures  on  ecclesiastical  history.  Indeed,  both  thb  and  the 
bbtory  of  creeds  and  confessions  form  such  an  integral  part  of 
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this  general  history,  that  they  ^cannot  be  passed  over  in  treating 
of  the  latter  without  some  notice ;  although  it  depends  altogeth- 
er on  the  plan  of  the  lecturer,  to  what  extent  they  shall  be  ren* 
dered  prominent.  The  courses  of  lectures  on  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory itself  commonly  occupy  at  least  two  semesters,  and  are  given 
six  times  a  week.  This  is  usually  a  very  popular  subject,  and 
is  treated  fully,  and  generally  in  an  interesting  manner.  In  Halle, 
there  are  no  less  than  four  courses  given,  viz.  by  Gesenius,  Thilo, 
Ullmann,  and  Guerike ;  and  also  another  course  on  antiquities 
by  the  younger  Niemeyer.  These  are  so  arranged,  as  that  no 
two  professors  read  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  part  of  the 
course ;  and  Gesenius  and  Thilo  take  the  alternate  years.  In 
Berlin,  Neander  has  no  one  to  compete  with  him  in  a  general 
course ;  although  courses  on  particular  periods  or  subjects  are  oc- 
casionally given  by  other  instructors.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  Gieseler  at  Bonn.  The  text  of  the  published  Manual  of 
the  latter  professor,  is  a  specimen  of  his  own  manner  of  lecturing, 
and  also  of  that  of  Gesenius.*  The  manner  of  Neander  cor- 
responds to  that  of  his  great  work  now  in  the  course  of  publica- 
tion ;  though  his  lectures,  of  course,  are  much  less  copious. 
The  system  of  lecturing  which  is  common  to  all,  is  to  divide  the 
whole  ground  of  ecclesiastical  history  into  epochs  or  periods ; 
and  then  under  each  to  give  separately,  first,  the  external  history  of 
the  church,  or  a  general  narrative  of  events,  with  reference  to  its 
external  relations ;  and  then  the  internal  history,  or  the  events 
occurring  within  the  church,  such  as  its  internal  regulations, 
disputes,  councils,  the  history  of  doctrine,  and  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  properly  so  called,  or  views  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  early  Christians,  their  modes  of  worship,  literature, 
etc. — ^Not  unfrequently  also,  separate  courses  of  lectures  are 
given  on  some  one  of  these  particular  subjects. 

The  lectures  on  the  practical  part  of  theology  comprise  pas- 
toral theology,  or  the  proper  mode  of  exercising  the  pastoral 
office ;  Katechetik^  or  the  method  of  imparting  religious  instruc- 
tion to  children,  as  by  catechisms ;  Homiletik,  or  the  art  of 
preaching ;  and  Liturgik,  or  the  mode  of  conducting  public  wor- 
ship. AH  these  departments  are  taught  scientificaUy  and  theo- 
retically ;  and  also  practically  so  far  as  opportunity  is  aflS)rded. 
The  first  however  obviously  admits  of  little  or  no  practical  illus- 

*  Prof.  Gieseler  was  formerly  the  pupil  and  fiscal  of  Gesenius ;  and  the 
text  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  Manual,  boars  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  lec- 
tures of  the  latter. 

No.  U.  28 
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tratioQ  at  a  uoiversity ;  although  the  praiessors  who  teach  these 
branches,  are  at  the  same  time  usually  pastors.  At  any  rate, 
pastcural  theology  io  its  proper  sense,  as  coasistiog  in  the  exer^ 
cisjB  of  the  pastoral  office  out  of  the  church)  is  less  understood, 
or  at  least  tar  less  practised,  than  in  this  country.  In  eatechel- 
ics  and  homiletics,  both  the  theory  and  practice  are  iUusUrated, 
and  accompanied  by  the  requisite  historical  notices.  The  sub- 
ject of  liturgies  is  rather  historical  than  otherwise;  and  has  asp 
sumed  of  late,  at  least  in  Prussia,  a  high  degree  of  interest,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  liturgy  by  the  govern- 
ment,  in  doing  which  the  king  himself  took  a  very  active  part. 

S\ich  are  in  general  the  regular  courses  of  bslruction  at  the 
German  universities,  in  the  several  departments  of  theological 
study.  Besides  these  there  are  also  the  seminariet  mentioned 
above  (p.  32),  in  which  the  professors  meet  the  students  on  a 
more  familiar  footing,  and  the  exercises  are  conducted  more  in 
the  manner  of  conversation.  The  theokgical  Seminarium  in  the 
university  of  Halle^  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  lest, 
consists  of  five  divisions,  viz.  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment under  the  guidance  of  (Sesenius ;  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment under  Wegscheider;  in  church  history  under  Thilo;  in 
systematic  theology  under  Thduck ;  and  in  homiletics  under 
Marks ;  with  whk^h  last  are  connected  catechetical  exercises  un- 
der Wagnitz.  The  exercises  in  the  division  under  Gese- 
nius  consist  sometimes  in  writing  Hebrew,  which  the  pro- 
fessor corrects;  at  other  times  in  discussions  upon  Hebrew 
grammar  and  kindred  topics,  in  which  all  may  take  part ;  and 
again  m  the  interpretation  of  particular  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which  the  pupils  are  also  called  upon.  These  meet- 
ings are  held  once  a  week,  and  are  interesting  and  instructive. 
You  have  here  the  first  Hebrew  schdar  of  the  day,  just  as  in 
Paris  at  the  recitations  of  De  Sacy  you  have  the  first  Arabic 
scholar  of  the  age,  placing  himself  in  a  manner  at  your  disposal, 
and  ready  to  answer  your  questions  and  resolve  aH  your  difficul- 
ties. This  is  a  very  pleasing  feature  in  the  arrangements  for 
public  instruction,  both  in  Germany  and  France.  The  same  re- 
marks hold  true,  mutatU  muiandiij  in  regard  to  the  other  divis- 
ions of  the  Seminarium.  Besides  these,  the  students  ofien  unite 
among  themselves  in  companies  of  five  or  six,  to  review  togeth- 
er the  lectures  which  they  have  written  down ;  and  mdividual 
professors  also  hold  private  recitations  and  exercises,  in  the  sev- 
eral branches  to  which  the  students  have  already  attended^ 
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These  last  are  sometimes  partly  in  the  nature  of  private  exam-* 
inations ;  at  others,  they  are  repetitions  of  preceding  lectures ; 
and  sometimes  also  they  consist  of  regular  private  instruction  on 
the  same  or  kindred  topics.* 

*  l*he  following  abstract  of  the  Lectionsblatt  or  Catalogue  of 
Lectures  of  the  University  of  Halle  for  the  summer  semester  from 
May  3  to  Sept.  18,  1830,  will  shew  the  nature  of  the  studies  pur- 
sued. It  should  however  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  several  of  the 
professors  read  stated  courses  of  two  years'  continuance^  the  cata- 
logue of  any  other  semester  would  present,  in  many  respects,  a  diA' 
fei'eilt  list  of  subjects  in  all  the  departments.  This  abstract  in- 
cludes only  the  faculty  of  theology  and  a  part  of  that  of  philoso- 
phy- ^  , 

Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology,  Niemeyer. — Ency- 
clopaedia and  theological  literature,  Guerike. — Hermeneutics,  W^ 
her  and  Niemeyer. 

BiUical  Archaeology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Oesetnus, — 
Historical  and  critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Guerike. 
— Books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  explained :  The  first  chapters 
of  Genesis  by  Stange. — ^Job,  Wahl — The  Psalms  grammatically, 
8choit^  Priv.  Teacher. — Isaiah,  Gesenius, — Minor  Prophets,  R(h 
<%er.— BiUical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  Rddiger.—fto* 
phecies  respecting  the  Messiah,  JFVitzsehe. — Historical  critical  In« 
troduction  to  the  New  Testament,  Ulbnann. — ^In  the  New  Testar 
ment  to  be  explained  :  The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
Tkoluck, — ^The  same  Gospels,  Weguheider. — ^Epistles  to  Timo- 
thy and  Titus,  and  also  tlvose  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews,  Thiio. 
— Exegetical  and  homiletical  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Phil- 
ippians  by  Marks, — History  of  Christ's  Passion  and  ResurrectioBi 
Tkohtek  arid  Wegsq^heider. 

General  History  of  Doctrines,  Wegscheider  and  UUmann.-^ 
Systematic  Theology,  Weber, — ^The  same  in  connexioD  with  the 
History  of  particular  Doctrines,  Wegscheider ,  after  his  Institution 
nes  etc. — ^The  same  In  connexion  with  a  view  of  the  History 
of  Doctrines,  Thobtek.^-On  the  symbolioal  Books  of  the  Evanffeli- 
cal  Church,  beginning  with  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Guerike, 

General  History  of  Religion  and  the  Church  to  the  time  of  Gre* 
gpry  VII,  Thilo. — ^The  same  from  Gregory  VII  to  the  present 
time,  Guerike. — ^Lives  and  Writings  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers, 
UHmann. — History  of  the  Reformation,  Loreniz  P.  T. 

Practical  Theology,  Franke  P.  T. — ^Homiletics  and  their  Histo- 
ry, Marks. — The  Preaching  of  distinguished  Pulpit  Orators  of  oar 
own  and   other  times,   TFa^tVz.— %atechetics,  Wagnitz    and 
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Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  course  of  theological  studies 
pursued  in  the  German  universities ;  varying  indeed  in  all  ac- 

Franke  P.  T. — ^Catechetical  Exercises  bj  Weber, — Popular  Dog* 
matics,  Fritzsche. 

In  the  royal  theological  Seminarium,  the  exercises  in  the  Exe- 
gesis of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  directed  by  Gesenius,  and  to 
consist  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  those 
in  the  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament^  by  Wegscheider ;  those 
in  t))e  division  of  Ecclesiastical  History  by  Thilo;  in  the  di- 
vision of  Dogmatics,  by  Tholuck ;  in  that  of  Homiletics  and 
Liturgies,  by  Marks  ;  Wagnitz  to  direct  the  catechetical  exerci- 
ses of  the  latter  division. 

Examinations  on  Systematic  Theology  to  be  held  by  Weber 
and  Fritzsche ;  and  in  the  History  of  Religion  and  the  Church, 
by  Guerike. — A  Repetitorium  on  the  Introduction  ta  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  offered  by  J?6'e/t^cr.— ^Exercises  in  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  New  Testament  offered  by  Fritzsche. 

Omitting  here  the  facalties  of  jurisprudence  and  medicine, 
and  passing  over  in  that  of  philosophy  the  departments  of  philoso- 
phy proper  and  pedagogics,  (in  which  eleven  courses  of  lectures 
are  announced,)  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  (in  which 
botanical  lectures  and  excursions  are  announced  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Sprengel,)  and  political  economy,  we  adduce  only  the  divisions 
of  history  and  philology. 

Hutorioal  SeioncM. 

Universal  History,  Leo. — Ancient  Universal  History,  VotgteL 
^-Geography  of  the  Ancients,  and  their  writings  on  this  subject, 
Lcmge, — General  Mythology,  Rosenkranz  "P.  T. — ^The  religious 
and  domestic  Life  of  the  Greeks,  Meier. — History  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  of  modern  times,  Pfaff?.  T. — Hi^ry  of  the  Carolin- 
gian  race,  Lorentz  P.  T. — History  of  the  Crusades,  Pfoff. — His- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  Lorentz. — History  of  the  Seven  years' 
war,  von  Iloyer,  P.  T. — Modern  History,  from  1786  to  1818,  Leo. 
— Prussian  Statistics,  Voigtel. 

Exercises  in  the  Historical  Society  to  be  directed  by  Prof. 
Voigtel 

Philology. 

1.  Classical.  History  of  Eloquence  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  JRcwrfti?.— History  of  Greek  Poetry,  Ritschl?.  T.— Greek 
writers  to  be  explained :  Pindar's  Olympic  Odes,  Lange. — Philoc- 
tetus  of  Sophocles,  Fortsch  P.  T. — Antigone  of  Sophocles  or  He- 
ejlba  of  Euripides,  Stager  P.  T.— Hymn  of  Cleanthes,  Lange. — 
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cording  ta  the  taste  and  character  and  convenience  of  the  dif- 
ferent professors,  but  yet  coming  in  all.  the  universities  to  the 

Plato's  Symposium  and  Phaedon,  Bemhardy, — Aristotle's  Poet- 
ics, Schuiz. — Theophrastus'  Characteristics,  Meier, 

History  of  Roman  Literature,  Bemhardy, — Works  of  Roman 
writers  to  be  explained :  Plautus'  Miles  gloriosus  by  Ritschl  P.  T. 
— Odes  of  Horace,  Raabe  and  Berrihardy, ^—C'lc^xo  de  Oratare 
by  Schutz. — Cicero's  Orations  on  private  rights,  with  an  introduc- 
tion on  the  civil  process  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Meier, — Cicero  de  Natura  Dearum  by  Fortsch  P.  T. — Sen- 
eca's Physical  Investigations,  Schweigger, 

In  the  royal  philological  Seminarium,  the  members  to  be  in- 
structed in  Interpretation,  Disputation,  and  the  writing  of  Latin, 
by  Professors  Schutz^  Meier ^  and  Bemhardy. — Exercises  in  the 
speaking  and  writing  of  Latin,  offered  by  Prof.  Lange  and  by 
Forisch  and  Ritschl, 

2.  Oriental.  History  of  Oriental  Literature,  Wahl. — 
Oriental  Palaeography,  Oesenius, — Hebrew  Grammar,  Schoit, 
P.  T. — Arabic  Grammar,  with  interpretation  of  selections  from 
De  Sacy's  Chrestomathy,  Schott. — Lectures  on  the  Shemitish  Dia- 
lects, or  on  the  Persian,  Coptic,  and  Sanscrit  Languages,  offered 
by  Wahl,  (This  offer  is  rarely  accepted.) — Sanscrit  Grammar, 
with  interpretation  of  the  Episode  of  the  Mah&  Bh&rata,  Rodiger. 
— Elements  of  the  Chinese  Language,  Schott, 

Instruction  in  the  modern  European  languages  is  also  offered. 

In  Berlin  during  the  same  summer  (1830)  the  principal  lec- 
tures announced  by  the  theological  faculty  were  the  following. 
Theological  Encyclopaedia,  Marheinecke, — Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  Hengstenberg, — Sections  of  Genesis,  jBe^ZermoiiR. 
— The  Psalms,  Hengstenberg, — Isaiah,  as  also  Hebrew  Grammar 
and  the  minor  Prophets,  Uhlemann,  P.  T. — Job,  Benary,  P.  T. — 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  Meander, — Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  in  De  Wette's  and  Liicke's  Harmony,  von  Gerlach,  P.T. — 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Hengstenberg, — Ecclesiastical  History 
till  Gregory  I,  Rheinwald, — Later  History  of  the  Church,  Nean* 
der, — Life,  theological  character,  and  writings  of  the  distinguish- 
ed teachers  of  the  ancient  church,  Neandtr. — Systematic  Theolo- 
gy, after  his  work  :  '  Der  christliche  Glaube,'  Schleiermacher, — 
Theological  Moral,  Marheinecke, — Catechetics  and  Pastoral  The- 
ology, Strauss ;  as  also  the  History  of  Homiletics,  and  homiletical 
exercises. 

Under  the  head  of  History  and  Geography,  the  following  are 
a  few  of  the  lectures  announced.  Chronology  of  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Hebrews,  Christians,  Arabs,  and  Persians,  Ick" 
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grand  result  of  propaedeutictly  theoreticaly  andpftictical^lectures, 
on  aU  the  various  departments  of  theology.  The  order  in  which 
these  lectures  are  to  be  attended,  has  hitherto  been  left  eotirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  pupil ;  the  necessity  of  attending  them 
at  all  lies  not  in  any  requisition  of  the  universily,  but  in  the  cir^* 
cumstanoe  that  such  an  attendance  is  demanded  by  the  govern- 
ment in  order  for  admission  to  a  future  examination.  For  this 
end,  each  student  is  required  to  have  his  Anrnddungihogen^  or 
sheet  on  which  the  different  courses  that  he  attends  are  entered 
and  signed  by  the  different  professors,  with  a  note  also  of  the 
degree  of  attendance.  In  regard  to  the  order  of  study  too, 
some  arrangements  have  of  late  been  introduced,  especially  at 
the  university  of  Berlin,  by  which  it  is  in  some  degree  regula- 
ted, and  the  students  prevented  from  commencbg,  as  was  some- 
times done,  with  the  practical  part  of  theology,  before  they  had 
paid  any  attention  to  the  preparatory  and  theoretical  parts.  In 
Halle,  diere  is  also  something  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  it  exists 
there  only  in  the  shape  of  a  recommendatbn  from  the  theologi* 
cal  faculty.  A»  a.  general  rule,  encyclopaedia  is  every  wh^e 
the  first  course ;  as  to  the  other  courses  there  can  be  no  definite 
arrangement,  inasmuch  as  the  times  at  which  they  are  read  are 
irregular,  and  depend  solely  on  the  convenience  of  the  professor. 
Further  than  die  obligations  which  necessarily  spring  out  of 
the  requisitions  hitherto  enumerated,  the  universities  have,  or 
appear  to  have,  no  direct  control  over  the  time  of  the  students, 
nor  over  the  apportionment  of  that  time,  nor  over  their  conduct  and 

&r. — ^Ethnography  and  Geography  of  Asia,  C.  Ritter. — Geography 
of  ancient  I^tium,  C.  Hitter. 

In  Philology  are  the  following  among  many  others.  History  of 
Greek  Literature,  JBocH.— Elements  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Bekktr. 
— ^Hebrew  and  Arabic  Grammar,  Benary. — ^Elementa  of  Arabic 
Grammar,  Hengstenberg. — GomparaUre  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  Languages,  Bopp.-^Antigone  and 
Oedipus  Colon,  of  Sophocles,  Bockh. — ^Isocrales,  Bekker. — Satires 
of  Horace,  Zumjat, — ^Ardshuna's  Journey,  and  Hidimba's  Death, 
Episodes  of  the  Mahi-Bhirata,  Sopp. 

In  Berlin  the  royal  theological  ekminarium  has  only  the  divi»< 
ions  of  Exegesis  under  Hengsttnherg,  and  of  the  History  of  the 
Church  and  of  Doctrines  under  Nemder  and  MarHeinecke. — ^That 
the  Seminarium  at  Halle  is  more  frequented,  arises  probably  chief- 
ly from  the  fact,  that  there  are  usually  twice  as  many  theological 
students  at  Halle,  as  at  Berlin. 
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actions,  so  long  as  they  commit  do  gross  rblations  of  law  or 
public  decorum.  This  is  true  in  general,  in  regard  to  students 
of  every  class.  The  only  further  requisition  made  in  Prussia 
on  students  of  theology,  as  such,  has  reference  to  their  future 
employment  as  teachers  and  minbters  of  God's  word,  and  is 
simply  this,  that  they  shall  attend  public  worsh^,  and  eo  to  the 
communion  a  certain  number  of  times  every  year.  This  is  a 
new  regulation ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the 
state  of  feeling  among  the  great  body  of  theological  studenta» 
that  this  requisition  was  generally  viewed  by  them  as  an  arbitra- 

2  infringement  on  their  liberty  of  action,  and  as  imposing  upon 
em  an  additional  burden  '  grievous  to  be  borne.'  As  a  proof 
of  the  improving  state  of  morals  and  discipline  among  the  theo- 
logical students  of  Halle,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  recent  public  report 
on  the  state  of  that  university,  that  the  theologians  are  more  re- 
gular in  their  attendance  on  the  public  religious  services.  In 
tnis  neglect  of  public  worship,  however,  the  students  do  but  fol- 
low out  the  example  of  most  of  the  professors,  as  well  those  of 
theology  as  others,  who,  generally  speaking,  are  rarely  seen 
within  the  walls  of  a  church.  And  it  is  no  wonder,  vrbea 
these,  the  teachers  and  the  future  preachers  of  the  word,  thus 
fail  in  the  performance  of  the  public  duties  of  religion,  that  the 
practice  ol  frequentine  the  house  of  God  should  have  fallen  in* 
to  desuetude  among  me  people  at  large.  But  to  this  topic  we 
shall  probably  return,  at  a  future  opportunity. 

These  remarks  refer,  of  course,  to  the  great  body  of  theolo- 
gical students ;  and  more  particularly  to  £ose  of  Halle,  which 
after  aU  is  the  great  theological  school  of  Germany.  There  are 
however  many  exceptbns,  and  many  persons  to  whom  remarks 
like  the  foregoing  cannot  apply.  There  are  not  unfrequently 
pious  and  giued  individuals  among  the  students,  who  pursue  the 
course  of  ^edogical  studies  with  the  purest  ardour,  in  order  to 
become  faithful  and  able  and  devoted  ministers  of  the  word  of 
God.  Their  object  is  not,  as  in  most  cases,  merely  to  study  a 
professbn  with  a  view  to  future  subsistence ;  but  diey  take  eve- 
ry ofuportunity  to  improve  themselves  in  all  that  may  the  better 
qualify  them  to  fill  the  sacred  office.  It  is  this  class  of  students 
mostly,  who  make  use  of  the  privilege  of  preachings  which  is 
permkted  to  regular  theological  students  at  the  university.  This 
however  can  take  place  only  with  the  special  license  ot  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  place,  on  each  and  every  occasion  ;  and  the 
sermon  to  be  delivered  must  also  have  been  examined  and  ap- 
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proved  by  him.  The  preaching  of  the  students  is  usuaOy,  of 
course,  confined  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  or  to  the  less  fre* 
quented  services  in  the  city  churches,  as  in  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  or  the  early  service  of  that  day  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

In  regard  to  the  intercourse  between  the  students  of  theology 
and  the  professors,  the  same  evil  exists  that  was  alluded  to  in 
p.  47  of  the  preceding  number,  in  respect  to  all  students.  The 
professors,  generally  speaking,  know  nothing  of  their  pupils  ex- 
cept in  the  lecture  room ;  they  take  no  personal  interest  in  their 
general  character,  or  deportment,  or  progress  in  their  studies, 
nor  in  their  mental  and  moral  developement.  Whether  they 
improve  their  time  or  waste  it ;  whether  they  are  pbus  men,  or 
dissipated ;  whether  they  are  likely  to  prove  <  burning  and  shin- 
ing lights  in  the  church,'  or  to  become  '  wolves  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing,' and  vex  and  desolate  the  community  of  Christians ;  are  all 
questions  of  entire  indifference  in  the  eyes,  or  at  least  in  the 

Eractice,  of  most  theological  professors.  A  few  in  Berlin  and 
[alie,  and  in  other  universities,  have  adopted  a  difierent  course ; 
and  the  result  has  hitherto  been  auspicious.  This  however  is 
no  official  duty  ;  and  indeed,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  the  moral 
and  religious  cultivation  of  the  students  is  left  wholly  unprovided 
for.  They  unite  sometimes,  indeed,  for  this  purpose  among 
themselves ;  but  these  unions  are  for  the  most  part  regarded 
with  an  evil  eye  by  those  in  authority  ;  and  even  those  profes- 
sors who  draw  around  them  a  little  cluster  of  students  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  improvement,  and  especially  of  private  de- 
votion, have  not  always  escaped  notice  and  censure.  An  allu- 
sbn  has  already  been  made  to  a  case  of  this  sort,  in  the  account 
formerly  given  of  Gottingen.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Prus- 
sian government,  that  it  rather  encourages  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  university  of  Berlin ;  though  its  example  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  magistracy  of  some  other  cities,  from 
wishing  to  adopt  an  opposite  policy. 

There  remains  notning  further  to  remark  in  reference  to  the 
residence  of  theological  students  at  the  universities,  but  that  in 
Prussia  they  have  been  required  for  some  years  past  to  attend 
lectures  also  on  Pddagogtkj  or  the  science  of  education  and 
instruction ;  inasmuch  as  the  superintendence  of  the  common 
schools  is  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  office. 
For  this  object  tliere  exists  also  a  pedagogical  Seminarium  in 
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each  of  the  Prussian  universities ;  in  which  aj^ropriate  exercises 
arepractised  by  the  students. 

The  required  term  of  residence  at  a  university  for  ordinary, 
students  of  theology,  is  three  years.  One  of  these,  however, 
may  be  spent  at  the  university  of  any  other  German  state ;  the 
requisite  testimonials  being  produced  of  regular  attendance  and 
of  good  conduct.  But  in  Prussia  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
students  of  other  universities,  whose  means  will  affi)rd  it,  to  pre- 
fer spending  a  year  at  Berlin.  Indeed,  other  things  being  equal, 
this  would  be  matter  of  preference  with  students  of  all  classes ; 
since  it  seems  to  be  generally  understood,  that  the  choice  of 
Berlin  is  rather  viewed  with  favour  by  the  government,  and  a 
residence  there  gives  a  young  man  a  greater  chance  of  being  no- 
ticed hy  those  in  authority,  and  thus  affi>rdd  him  a  better  pros- 
pect of  future  employment.* 

Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  occupied  with  the  course 


*  In  Wiirtemburg  there  is  a  certain  class  of  theological  students 
who  are  required  to  reside J^06  years  at  the  university.  This  how* 
ever  arises  from  a  peculiar  institution  in  that  kingdom,  which 
takes  the  pupils  at  the  age  of  about  12  years,  and  educates  them 
throughout  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  boys  of  the 
greatest  promise  in  the  gymnasia  are  selected,  and  have  the  offer 
of  being  thus  supported,  if  they  will  adopt  the  clerical  profession. 
They  are  then  sent  to  the  primary  theological  schools  ;  of  which 
there  ^refour  in  the  kingdom,  three  protestant  and  one  catholic. 
Here  they  remain  four  years,  and  go  through  a  regular  and  fixed 
course  of  study.  They  are  then  transferred  to  the  university  of 
Tiibingen,  where  they  remain  five  years  more ;  two  of  which,  1k>w<^ 
ever,  it  is  believed,  are  mosdy  devoted  to  a  preparatory  course,  aa 
in  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  This  seminary,  as  it  is  called, 
provides  for  one  hundred  protestants,  and  as  many  catholics:  The 
government  furnishes  them  with  board  and  lodging;  and  thus  gives 
them  their  whole  support  and  instruction  for  nine  years  in  all ;  but 
in  return  for  this  the  pupils  yield  their  personal  liberty  and  wishes, 
an4  become  entirely  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  government,  and 
must  do  all  its  bidding,  whatever  their  own  tastes  or  circumstan- 
ces may  be.  In  1829,  out  of  222  protestant  theological  students  at 
Tiibingen,  97  were  in  the  seminary  and  lived  in  commons,  and 
125  in  the  city.  Of  catholics  there  were  1 17  in  commons,  and  54 
in  the  city  ;  in  all  171.  The  whole  annual  expense  of  these  in- 
stitutions is  between  90,000  an(^  100,000  florins,  or  more  than 
138,000. 

No.  n.  29 
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of  studies  pursued  by  theological  students  during  their  re- 
sidence at  a  university.  It  is  a  course  fully  and  completely 
professional ;  as  entirely  so  as  the  course  at  any  of  our  the- 
ological seminaries;  and  these  therefore,  and  not  our  col- 
leges, are  the  institutions  of  our  own  country,  between  which 
and  the  German  universities  a  comparison  can  in  any  way  be  in- 
stituted. The  object  of  both  is  the  same,  viz.  professional  study. 
The  subjects  of  study  are  more  or  less  the  same ;  the  great  dif- 
ference m  this  respect  being  only  in  the  mode  and  extent  of  in- 
struction. But  in  another  respect  the  difference  is  deep  and 
fundamental.  There^  to  use  the  common  distinction,  the  whole 
system  of  obligation  and  discipline  regards  only  the  head ;  here 
it  refers  also  to  the  heart.  There,  if  a  student  avoid  open  im- 
moralities, he  may  become  by  mere  study  a  distinguished  theo- 
logian ;  here,  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  a  theologian,  he  must, 
as  yet,  be  also  regarded  as  a  sincere  Christian ;  as  one  who  con- 
siders his  profession  not  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  but  has  em- 
braced it  from  high  and  holy  motives  of  duty  towards  God  and 
towards  bis  fellow  men.  This  is  an  association  of  ideas  so  utterly 
unknown  m  Germany,  that  when  it  was  at  several  times  men- 
tioned to  pious  and  distinguished  men  there,  that  in  this  country 
the  term  theologian  had  hitherto  always  implied  the  exhibition  of 
personal  religion  and  vital  piety,  they  expressed  the  utmost  sur- 
prise and  delight  at  a  state  of  things  so  congenial  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  yet  so  different  from  any  thing  in  their  own  country, 
or,  as  they  had  supposed,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  May 
God  preserve  our  churches  and  our  schools  from  such  a  state  of 
things,  as  shall  ever  give  occasion  for  a  separation  of  these  ideas, 
either  in  language  or  in  practice ! 


Art.  II.    The  Creed  of  Arminius, 

WITH   A    BRIEF    SKETCH    OF    HI8    LIFE   AHD    TIMBl* 

By  M.  Stoixt,  Prof,  of  Sac.  lit.  in  tho  ThooL  Stm.  at  Andorer. 

The  sentiments  of  any  particular  man  excite  but  little  curiosi- 
ty, and  create  but  a  sl^ht  interest,  unless  something  definite  and 

•  When  I  began  the  study  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,  it  was  my  intention  and  expectation  to  bring  the 
exhibition  of  them  within  the  compass  of  35  or  40  pages.    Subse- 
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particular  is  known  respecting  him.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  near- 
ly all  of  our  religious  public  have  some  general  knowledge  re- 
specting the  subject  of  the  following  brief  memoir.  They 
know  that  such  a  man  as  Arminius  lived  in  modem  times; 
that  he  was  a  Hollander ;  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  party  or 
sect  among  the  Reformed  Churches,  which  still  continues  to  ex- 
ist, and  to  be  called  by  his  name ;  and  according  to  their  re- 
spective feelings  and  sentiments  with  regard  to  theology,  they 
look  upon  him  with  respect  and  reverence,  or  with  disapproba- 
tion and  aversion. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  was  the  manner  of  |ife  and  the  fortune 
of  Arminius ;  what  were  his  talents  and  labours ;  or  how  far  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  are  now  called  after  his  name,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  him ;  few  among  us  seem  very  well  to  under- 
stand. It  is  desirable,  however,  that  our  religious  public  should 
become  more  particularly  acquainted  with  these  matters.  The 
weak  or  erroneous  conceits  and  sentiments  of  schismatk^s,  in 
days  that  are  past,  which  have  become  obsolete  by  length  of 
time,  and  are  no  longer  known  except  to  antiquarians  in  church 
matters,  may  be  suffered  to  sleep  on,  for  endless  ages,  without 
disturbing  their  repose  or  summoning  them  to  the  stage  of  life, 
and  no  harm,  but  rather  advantage,  will  accrue  thereby  to  relig- 
ion. Antiquarians  and  critics  may  bdeed  be  called  upon  to 
trace  the  history  of  such  errors,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  some- 
thing which  belongs  to  the  complete  history  of  the  church ;  but 
Christians  in  general  have  little  or  no  interest  in  matters  of  this 
kind. 

quent  reading  and  attention  shewed  the  utter  impossibility  of  do- 
ing any  justice  to  my  theme,  in  this  way,  and  made  it  evident  to 
me,  that  I  should  only  mock  the  hopes  of  the  reader,  if  I  should 
attempt  such  an  abridgement.  As  it  is,  I  have  left  out  a  vast 
number  of  facts,  which  have  more  or  less  interest ;  but  which, 
nevertheless,  I  did  not  deem  essential.  When  I  saw  the  length  to 
which  I  must  of  necessity  go,  it  was  then  my  wish  to  divide  the 
piece  between  two  numbers  of  the  present  work.  There  is  gene- 
rally something  repulsive  in  long  pieces,  when  they  appear  in  a 
periodical ;  for  the  reader  does  not  usually  expect  them,  and  he  is 
apt  to  be  wearied  with  them.  But  the  public,  I  would  hope,  will, 
in  reading  this,  duly  consider  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  if  so,  they 
will  see  that,  in  dividing  it,  there  would  be  some  hazard  of  mak- 
ing incorrect  impressions;  since  the  reader  needs  to  have  the 
taut  ensetnbk  before  him,  in  order  to  judge  correctly. 
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Not  so,  however,  in  respect  to  such  sects  and  parties  as  still 
exist  and  divide  the  church.  Men,  in  order  to  examine  and 
pass  a  sound  judgement  on  these,  should  be  enlightened  both  as 
to  their  principles  and  their  history.  If  thejr  are  not,  how  can 
they  judge  with  candour  and  discernment  P  Or  how  can  their 
judgement,  even  in  their  own  eyes,  be  entitled  to  much  respect? 
•  From  my  youth  up  to  the  present  hour,  I  have  heard  much 
said  for  and  against  Arminianism  and  Arminius.  It  has  so  hi^ 
pened,  that,  until  recently,  I  have  never  had  it  in  my  power  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
this  applauded  and  reprobated  man.  But  as  I  have  now  ob- 
tained most  of  the  materials  for  such  an  examination  which  I 
could  desire,  I  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  interest,  to  know 
something  more  definite  on  the  subject  than  I  have  hitherto 
done.  The  result  of  my  investigation  for  this  purpose,  the  read- 
er will  find  in  the  following  pages.  In  some  respects,  I  may 
venture  to  believe,  he  will  be  surprized ;  in  others,  gratified ;  in 
some,  disappointed.  This  will  probably  hold  true,  m  regard 
both  to  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  what  is  now  called  Ar- 
roinianbm.  Arminius  was  a  very  different  man,  as  to  his  own 
theology,  from  what  either  of  them  suspect ;  unless  indeed  they 
have  been  at  thctpains  of  instituting  a  particular  and  extended 
examination. 

My  reason  for  publishing  the  following  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  doctrine  in  the  Reformed  Churches,  is,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  great  sensitiveness  and  interest  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  doctrines  of  Arminianism  so  called.  What  now 
passes  under  this  name,  among  us,  I  do  not  undertake,  in  this 
place,  particularly  to  describe.  I  begin,  where  we  ought  in  all 
cases  of  this  nature  to  commence,  wi£  the  supposed  original  au- 
thor of  the  system  in  questbn,  and  make  it  my  object  to  deve- 
lope  who  he  was,  and  what  he  believed  and  taught.  It  will  then 
be  seen,  by  all  who  enlist  under  the  present  banners  of  Armin- 
ianism, and  by  all  their  opponents,  how  far  the  Leyden  profes- 
sor is  entided  to  their  approbation  or  their  disapprobation.  It  is 
just  that  things  should  be  called  by  their  right  names ;  or  if  not, 
that  it  should  be  known  that  they  are  not  so  called..  The  dead 
should  have  impartial  justice  distributed  to  them,  as  well  as 
the  living.  But  this  cannot  be  done  while  they  are  unknown,  or 
misrepresented. 

I  do  not  sav  these  things  by  way  of  apology  for  the  present 
article.    Apology  is  not  needed  for  an  effiirt  to. throw  some  light 
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on  a  subject  imperfectly,  and  in  some  respects  erroneous^,  ap- 
prehended by  the  religious  community  ot  our  country.  Those 
who  have  not  the  means  of  pursuing  an  investigation  like  the  pre^ 
sent,  will  probably  welcome  this  effi)rt  to  give  them  the  results  of 
a  labour  which  their  circumstances  do  not  permit  them  to  per- 
form ;  and  those  who  have  such  means,  may,  if  they  please, 
retrace  the  whole  ground,  and  see  for  themselves  whether  I 
have  made  correct  delineations  and  statements. 

L   Brikf  Skstch  or  Abhinius  and  of  his  Times. 

James  Arminius,  (called  in  Latin,  Jacobus  Arminiusy  and  in 
Dutch,  Jacob  Hermanni  or  J^an  Harmine,)  was  born  in  1560, 
at  Oudewater,  a  small  but  pleasant  and  thriving  village  in  South 
Holland.  While  an  infant  his  father  died.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, at  that  time,  that  there  was  at  Oudewater  a  priest  by  the 
name  of  Theodore  Emilius,*  who  was  distinguished  for  erudition 
and  piety,  and  who  had  forsaken  the  Romish  church,  and  had 
emigrated  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  avoid  its  persecution. 
Moved  by  compassion  for  the  indigent  condition  of  Arminius,  he 
took  him  under  his  care,  instructed  him  m  the  learned  languag- 
es, and  inculcated  on  him  frequent  lessons  of  practical  piety.  He 
became  so  interested  in  the  distinguished  talents  and  rapid  im- 
provement of  his  young  pupil,  that  he  continued  his  education 
until  he  was  sufSciently  advanced,  or  nearly  so,  in  his  studies,  to 
be  sent  to  a  university.  It  appears,  that  some  time  before  his 
death,  Emilius  had  removed  to  Utrecht  with  his  pupil;  and 
there  he  died,  leaving  the  young  Arminius  without  any  means  of 
support.  Soon  after  this  event,  however,  the  bereaved  youth 
obtained  a  second  patron  in  Rodolph  Snell,  a  native  of  Holland^ 
who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Marburg,  where  he  had  resided^ 
on  account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  had  recently 
come  from  Hesse.  Snell  was  himself  distinguished  for  a  knowi« 
edge  of  the  mathematics.  He  soon  returned  to  Hesse,  accom- 
panied by  his  young  pupil ;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  therCi 
before  news  came  that  the  Spaniards  had  taken  Oudewater, 
burnt  it,  and  massacred  all  its  inhabitants.  Arminius,  being  ex- 
ceedingly distressed  at  this  news,  set  out  immediately  for  his  na- 
tive place ;  and  arriving  there,  he  found  it  a  heap  of  entire 
rums,  every  house  being  burnt,  and  his  mother,  sister,  brother, 

.  .  *  So  Bertitti,  De  Vit&,  oto.  Schrockh  writes  PUnu  EmOiuf;  I  koqw 
aot  on  what  authority. 
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near  relatives,  and  nearly  all  his  fellow  townsmen,  murdered. — 
He  returned  immediately  to  Hesse,  performing  the  whole  jour- 
ney on  foot.  Here  however  he  did  not  stay  long.  News  reach- 
ed him,  that  the  university  of  Leyden  had  been  founded  by  the 
prmce  of  Orange.  He  soon  set  out  once  more  for  Holland,  and 
betook  himself  to  Rotterdam,  which  was  then  the  asylum  for 
such  of  the  sufierers  at  Oudewater  as  survived,  and  also  f<Nr 
many  refugees  from  Amsterdam.  Here  Peter  Bertius,  (the 
father  of  P.  Bertius  who  wrote  the  funeral  eulogy  of  Arminius,) 
was  persuaded  to  receive  him  into  his  own  family ;  and  he  af- 
terwards sent  him,  with  his  son  P.  Bertius,  to  the  university  of 
Leyden.  Here  young  Bertius  was  the  constant  companion  of 
his  studies  and  of  his  person.  He  describes  Arminius  as  ex- 
ceedingly devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  He  cultivated  much  the 
study  of  poetry,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  and  became  the 
ornament  and  example  of  the  whole  class  oi  students  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  was  greatly  beloved  and  extolled  by  his  instruc- 
tors. His  principal  instructor  in  theology  here  was  Lambert 
Danaeus,  who  had  taught  theology  at  Geneva,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  the  Christian'  fathers  and  of  the 
scholastic  divines. 

After  remaining  at  Leyden  about  six  years,  the  Senate  of 
Amsterdam,  being  moved  by  the  peculiar  reputation  for  britliant 
talents  and  distinguished  application  which  Arminius  had  ac- 
quired, sent  him,  in  1582,  at  their  own  expense,  to  Geneva, 
which  was  then  regarded  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Reformed 
Calvbistic  churches.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  the 
celebrated  Beza,  the  friend  and  successor  of  Calvin,  in  the  fa- 
mous theological  school  at  Geneva.  But  here  he  soon  created 
a  prejudice  against  himself,  among  the  leading  men  in  this 
school,  on  account  of  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  Ramus,  which  he  taught  to  his  fellow  students  by  private 
lectures,  and  which  he  boldly  and  zealously  defended  in  public. 
The  philosophy  of  Aristode  was  at  that  time  considered  as  the 
summit  of  perfection  in  this  branch  of  science,  not  only  at  Ge- 
neva, but  in  all  the  schools  and  universities  of  Europe.  The 
views  of  Ramus  were  opposed  to  this  philosophy ;  and  of  course, 
Armmius,  who  appeared  as  a  zealous  and  contentious  advocate 
for  the  opinions  of^  Ramus,  {magn&  eontentione  pro  iUi  eanten" 
dfhatf  says  hfa  friend  Bertius,)  could  not  expect  to  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  instructors  at  Greneva.  Accordingly,  he 
was  soon  obliged  to  quit  Geneva.     He  immediately  repaired 
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to  Basle,  where  Jacob  Giynaeus  was  a  distinguished  teacher. 
Here  he  won  so  much  applause  and  admiratioa  by  his  attain- 
ments and  devotedness  to  study,  that  he  was  speedily  offered 
a  doctorate  in  theolog}^  by  the  theological  faculty  at  Basle, 
he  bemg  at  that  time  only  22  years  of  age.  This,  however, 
he  declined ;  justly  deeming  himself  too  young  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  such  an  honour. 

The  commotion  excited  at  Greneva,  by  his  opposition  to 
die  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  in  his  absence  soon  began  to  sub- 
side. In  1583  he  returned  to  Geneva.  His  own  feelings 
were  now  greatly  moderated  on  the  subject  of  Ramus'  phi- 
losophy, azvd  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  quietude,  durmg  his 
second  residence  at  Geneva. 

As  a  characteristic  of  the  times  in  wh^ch  Arminius  lived 
and  Beza  taught,  it  may  be  proper  to  stop  the  course  of  our 
narration  for  a  moment,  to  make  a  little  inquiry  about  Ramus 
and  his  philosophy,  to  which  Arminius  was  so  strongly  attach- 
ed. Peter  Ramus  was  bom  in  1515,  at  Vermandois  in  Pic- 
ardy.  He  was  in  indigent  circumstances ;  but,  from  his  love 
of  learnmg,  he  procured  himself  a  place  in  the  university  of 
Navarre  at  Paris,  first  in  die  capacity  of  a  servant,  then  of  a 
scholar.  When  a  candidate  for  his  master's  degree,  he  boldly 
attacked  the  philosophy  of  Aristode,  assuming  as  his  thesis^ 
that  all  which  Aristotle  had  written  was  false.  This  made 
great  disturbance.  He  was  forbidden  to  teach ;  he  was  accus- 
ed of  sapping  the  foundations  of  religion ;  and  his  sentence  of 
degradation  was  posted  up  in  every  street  of  Paris.  Gradually 
all  this  died  away ;  and  in  1531  he  was  made  royal  professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Eloquence  in  the  university.  All  his  diffi- 
culties, however,  were  renewed  afresh,  when  he  attempted,  as 
he  did,  to  make  an  innovadon  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  Latin 
word,  and  taught  the  students  to  sound  the  qu  in  uttering  quis^ 
mtisj  instead  of  saying,  as  before,  kiskis.  Matters  ran  so  high 
diat  the  court  of  jusdce  was  obliged  to  interfere ;  who  decid- 
ed, that  every  one  might  pronounce  Latin  as  he  judged  best. 
Ramus  soon  after  deserted  the  catholic  religion,  and  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  professorship;  but  after  a  while  he  was  re- 
stored to  favour,  then  attacked  by  new  injuries,  and  finally 
massacred,  with  a  vast  multitude  of  other  Protestants,  on  the 
horrible  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  1572.  His  body  was 
thrown  out  of  a  window,  his  bowels  torn  .out  and  scattered 
around  the  streets,  and  his  corpse  dragged  by  his  Aristotelian 
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adversaries,  and  thrown  into  the  Seme.  PbOosoi^j,  it  would 
seem,  has  her  bigots,  as  well  as  religion;  and  the  di^ute^ 
moreover,  about  quisquis,  is  highly  indicative  of  the  pulse  oil 
the  times,  and  worthy  of  those  who  believed  that  nothing  re* 
mained  to  be  done  in  philosophy  since  the  days  of  Aristode. 

When  or  where  Arminius  became  acquainted  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  Ramus,  does  not  appear.  But  a  mind  so  ardent 
and  inquiring  as  his,  could  not  fail  to  read  every  thing  which 
came  in  his  way.  That  he  found  difficulty  in  the  phUosophy 
of  Aristotle,  wilt  not  be  put  to  the  score  of  heresy  in  these 
times ;  at  least  it  will  not,  in  this  country.  That  he  eould  find 
such  difficulty,  shews  an  inquiring,  curious  mind  ;  perhaps  some 
proneness  to  take  pleasure  in  new  things.  Beza  saw,  as  he 
thought,  this  characteristic  of  mind  in  him.  He  accordingly 
advertised  one  of  Arminius'  friends  to  warn  him  agabst  it. — 
*'It  is  a  thing,"  said  this  wise  and  experienced  instructori 
"  which  Satan  often  makes  use  of  in  order  to  mislead  distin- 
guished men.  Do  not  engage  in  vain  subtleties.  If  certain 
thoughts  which  are  new,  suggest  themselves  to  your  mind,  do 
not  approve  them  at  once,  without  havbg  thoroughly  investi- 
gated mem,  whatever  pleasure  they  may  at  first  affi)rd  you.— 
Calvin  gave  me  this  advice;  I  have  followed  it,  and  always 
found  it  exceedingly  good." 

Nothing  could  be  more  opportune,  or  more  judicious  and 
sound,  than  this  advice.  Had  Arminius  taken  it  as  he  should 
have  done,  and  reduced  it  to  practice,  he  would  have  never 
been  the  head  of  a  party  which  is  called  by  his  name ;  and  he 
would  have  avoided  many  a  scandal  and  sorrow,  and  much  dis- 
turbance to  the  church  of  (Sod. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  all  the  ministers  of  religion 
have  not  put  in  practice  such  principles  as  Calvin  and  Besa 
have  thus  recommended.  They  do  not  stand  in^lhe  way  of 
any  real  improvement  whatever,  in  the  manner  of  representing 
or  teaching  religion ;  they  only  stand  in  the  way  of  hasty  and 
crude  speculations  being  dirown  out,  before  they  are  in  any  good 
measure  examined  or  digested.  * 

Grynaeus  himself,  pleased  as  he  was  with  Armmius  while  at 
Basle,  seems  to  have  entertained  views  of  his  temperament  like 
those  of  Beza.  Philip  Paraeus,  in  his  life  of  David  Paraeus, 
avers  that  Grynaeus  Arminium  graviter  admonuistef  against 
his  ardour  and  love  of  novelty. 

I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  Bayle ;  for  Bertius,  the 
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pardat  fiiead  of  Arminius,  has  wholly  omitted  them  in  his  ac* 
count  of  him.  I  cannoC  refrain  from  adding  Bajle's  own  re- 
flections; not  only  for  their  distinguished  aeuteness,  but  fi>r 
their  usefulness.  **  The  cautions  of  Beza,"  says  he,  '^  are  fitted 
to  furnish  reflections  profitable  to  many  persons,  and  quite  ne- 
cessary for  some  readers.  Remember  the  maxim  of  dt.  Paul, 
Knowledge  puffeih  up  ;  but  be  on  your  guard  against  another 
talent,  wnicn  pufi&  up  more  still.  A  man  of  boundless  memory 
and  reading  applauds  himself  for  his  knowledge,  and  becomes 
proud.  But  one  applauds  himself  still  more,  and  is  still  more 
proud,  when  he  thinks  himself  to  have  invented  a  new  method 
of  exphining  or  treating  any  subject.  One  is  not  so  apt  to  con- 
sider himself  the  father  of  a  science  which  he  has  learned  from 
books,  as  he  is  to  regard  himself  as  the  parent  of  some  new  ex- 
planation or  doctrine  which  he  has  invented.  It  is  for  one's 
own  inventions  that  a  man  cherishes  the  strongest  partiality  and 
aftction ;  here  he  finds  the  most  captivating  charms ;  this  is 
what  dazzles  him,  and  makes  him  bse  sight  of  every  thing  else. 
It  is  a  quicksand,  of  which  the  young,  who  are  possessed  of  dis- 
tinguished talents,  cannot  be  too  much  admonished,  nor  too  cau- 
tknis  to  shun.'' 

These  sentiments  are  not  the  less  true  nor  the  less  important, 
because  they  come  fitim  a  man  who  is  known  to  have  been 
somewhat  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  religion.  They  are  wor- 
thy of  all  approbation  and  good  heefi  on  the  part  of  every  man, 
engaged  in  the  sotemn  and  highly  responsible  office  of  teaching 
the  principles  of  the  gospel. 

Let  us  return  to  Arminius  at  Geneva.  How  long  he  remain- 
ed here,  during  his  second  residence,  is  not  well  ascertained ; 
but  as  he  came  here  in  1583,  and  went  into  Italy  in  15B6— •T, 
it  seems  probaUe  that  his  stay  was  three  or  more  years. 

He  was  attracted  to  Italy,  by  the  phibsof^ic  feme  of  James 
ZabareDa  at  Padua.  Thither  he  went,  attended  by  a  youug 
Hollander,  his  constant  and  firiendly  companion.  After  attend- 
ing a  course  of  lectures  here,  he  travelled  through  Italy,  visited 
Rome,  then  returned  to  Geneva  for  a  short  time,  and  soon  after 
to  Holland.  While  on  his  travels,  he  and  his  companion  car- 
ried with  them  a  Greek  Testament  and  a  Hebrew  Psalter,  wbwh 
they  did  not  fail  daily  to  read,  in  their  exercise^  of  devotion. 
In  1567  Arminius  returned  to  Holland  ;  and,  on  rqiairiiig  to 
Amsterdam,  he  found  that  reports  had  been  circulated  there 
grestly  to  his  disadvantage,  respecting  Ins  iavourable  views  of 
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the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Among  other  things,  it  was  said 
that  he  bad  kissed  the  pope's  feet ;  tliat  he  was  intimate  with 
Jesuits ;  that  he  was  introduced  to  Cardinal  Beltermine ;  and 
that  he  had  renounced  the  Protestant  religion.  ^'  All  this  was 
false,"  says  Bertius,  "  for  he  never  saw  the  pope,  except  as  one 
of  the  crowd  who  gazed  on  him  as  he  passed  by,  nor  does  the 
beast  admit  any  except  kings  and  princes  to  the  honour  of  kiss- 
ing his  feet ;  of  the  Jesuits  he  knew  nothing ;  Bellarmine  he 
never  saw ;  and  as  to  the  Protestant  religion,  he  has  ever  been 
ready  to  shed  his  blood  in  its  defence."  "  Bertius  is  wrong," 
says  Bayle,  ^'  in  averring  that  the  pope  admits  none  to  kiss  his 
feet  but  kings  arid  princes ;  private  individuals  are  sometimes 
admitted  to  this  honour !" 

The  probability  is,  that  Arminius  had  been  a  little  profuse  of 
compliments  and  politeness  to  the  Italians,  while  he  travelled  in 
the'u*  country ;  and  it  is  also  probable,  that  he  had  ventured  to 
express  his  admiratk>n  of  some  things  which  he  found  in  the 
consecrated  land  of  classical  study.  This,  in  the  view  of  some 
of  his  fellow  Protestants,  was  "  paying  homage  to  the  beast." 
They  began  spargere  voces  ambiguas^  at  first ;  these,  like  Vir- 
gil's Famay  soon  magnified ;  every  day's  journey  which  they 
took,  added  new  strength  ;  and  by  the  time  they  reached  Am- 
sterdam, they  had  assumed  the  definite  shape  which  has  been 
stated  above.  It  is  thus  that  a  litde  more  than  ordinary  civility 
towards  one's  opponents,  can  be  transformed  by  party  zeal,  and 
withal  a  little  of  jealousy  or  envy,  into  downright  heresy. 

The  reflections  of  Bayle  on  this  subject  are  so  just  and  strik- 
ing, that  I  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  them.  '^  Among  the  po- 
pular diseases  of  the  human  mind,  I  know  not  whether  any  are 
more  worthy  of  blame,  or  more  productive  of  evil  consequences, 
than  the  habit  of  giving  a  loose  rein  to  suspicion.  It  is  a  very 
slippery  road  ;  and  one  very  soon  finds  himself  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  point  where  he  set  out.  He  passes  easily  firom 
one  suspicion  to  another.  He  begins  with  possibility^  but  does 
not  stop  there.  He  passes  on  to  probability  ;  then  to  an  almost 
certainty.  In  a  short  time,  what  was  possible  or  probable,  be- 
comes matter  of  incontestable  certainty ;  and  this  certainty  is 
spread  over  a  whole  town.  Large  cities  are  most  of  all  expos- 
ed to  this  evil." 

It  may  be  true  that  large  cities  are  more  prolific  m  such  off- 
spring ;  because  the  means  of  multiplying  them  are  so  much 
isore  facile  and  convenient.    But  human  nature  is  every  where 
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substantiaUy  the  same ;  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  evi- 
dences of  its  degraded  and  sinful  condition,  is,  its  proneness  to 
suspicion  and  detraction,  and  the  gratification  which  it  experi- 
ences in  indulging  or  fostering  this  spirit. 

Arminius  found  his  Mecaenases,  at  Amsterdam,  cold  and  sus- 
picious when  he  first  returned.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  sat- 
bfying  them  entirely  that  he  had  been  slandered.  He  soon  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  a  place  as  minister  in  one  of  the  churches 
at  Amsterdam,  over  which  he  was  installed  in  1588,  being  then 
28  years  of  age.  On  his  return  from  Italy,  he  had  passed 
through  Geneva,  where  Beza  gave  him  a  letter  to  his  patrons, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  him  as  ''  animo  ad  faciendum  ofEcium 
optime  comparatus,  si  Domino  Deo  placeret,  ipsius  uti  ad  opus 
suum  in  ecclesi&  suil  ministerio.'' 

Arminius  soon  became  exceedingly  popular  as  a  preacher  at 
Amsterdam.  His  slender,  but  sweet  and  sonorous  voice,  his 
manner,  his  ardour,  his  distinguished  talents  and  finished  edu- 
cation, all  combined  to  give  him  extensive  popularity  and  influ- 
ence. The  rumours  which  had  been  set  afloat  concerning  his 
inclination  to  become  a  Catholic,  gradually  died  away,  and  all 
classes  of  men  united  in  extolling  his  talents  as  a  preacher  and 
a  pastor. 

This  season  of  popularity  and  peace,  however,  was  soon  in  a 
measure  interrupted,  by  an  occurrence  unforeseen,  and  altogeth- 
er without  design,  on  the  part  of  Arminius.  There  lived,  at  Am- 
sterdam, a  man  of  distinguished  talents  and  learning,  by  the 
name  of  Theodore  Koomhert,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  as  held  at  Geneva  and  in  Holland,  and 
who  had  written  and  spoken  mueh  against  it.  Two  of  the  min- 
isters at  Delft,  Arnold  Cornelius  and  Renier  Dunteklok  had  un- 
dertaken, by  conference  and  by  writing,  to  oppose  Koomhert. 
In  order  to  do  this,  however,  as  they  thought  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, they  had  relinquished  the  views  of  Calvin  and  Beza  in  re- 
spect to  the  decretum  absoluium^  viz.  the  doctrine  that  the  de- 
cree of  election  and  reprobation  preceded  all  respect  to  the  fall 
of  man,  and  to  his  obedience  or  disobedience.  This  is  what 
has  since  been  called  Supralapsarianism.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ministers  at  Delft  maintained,  not  only  that  God  in  his  decree 
regarded  man  as  created,  but  also  that  he  had  respect  to  his 
lapsed  condition.  This  is  what  has  since  been  called  Sublap^ 
sarianiim.  It  was  the  work  which  the  Delft  mmisters  publish- 
ed at  this  time,  entided  Answer  to  same  Arguments  of  Calfrin 
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nnd  Beza  an  ike  svbject  of  Preieitination,  which  first  gave  rise 
lo  these  deoominations  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

Whether  the  ministers  of  Delft  did  not  misunderstand  the 
views  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  it  may  be  of  some  importance  here 
briefly  to  shew.  Calvin  says:  ^'Predestination  we  call  the 
eternal  decree  of  God,  by  which  he  hath  determined,  in  himself, 
what  he  would  have  to  become  of  every  individual  of  mankind. 
For  they  are  not  all  created  with  a  similar  destiny  ;  but  eternal 
life  is  foreordained  ibr  some,  and  eternal  damnation  lor  others. 
Every  man,  therefore,  being  created  for  one  or  other  of  these 
ends,  we  say,  he  is  predestinated  either  to  life  or  to  death.'* 
Institutt.  Lib.  III.  c.  21.  §  6.* — "  In  conformity  with  the*  clear 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  we  assert,  that  by  an  eternal  and  immu- 
table counsel,  God  hath  once  for  all  determined,  both  whom 
he  would  once  for  all  admit  to  salvation,  and  whom  again  he 
would  condemn  to  destruction.''  lb.  ^  7.f  •*'<  Now  with  re- 
spect to  the  reprobate  ....  Esau,  while  yet  unpolluted  with 
any  crime,  is  accounted  an  object  of  hatred.  If  we  turn  our 
attention  to  works,  we  insult  the  apostle,  as  though  he  saw  not 
what  is  clear  to  us.  Now  that  he  saw  none  [i.  e.  no  works], 
is  evident,  because  he  expressly  asserts  the  one  [Jacob]  to  have 
been  elected,  and  the  other  [Esau]  rejected,  while  ihey  had  not 
yet  diitingtUshed  any  good  or  evUj  to  prove  the  foundation  of 
divine  predestination  not  to  be  in  works.  .  .  .  The  reprobate 
are  raised  up  ibr  this  purpose,  that  the  glory  of  God  may  be 
displayed  by  their  means.  .  .  .  When  God  is  said  to  harden,  or 
shew  mercy  to  whom  he  pleases,  men  are  taught  by  this  declar- 
atkm,  to  seek  no  cause  beskle  his  will."  Lib.  III.  c.  5^.  ^  ll.{ 

^  Praedestinationem  vocamus  actemum  Dei  decretum,  quo 
apud  se  constitutum  habuit,  quid  de  unoquoque  homine  fieri  vel- 
let  Non  enim  pari  conditlone  creantur  omnes;  sed  aliis  vita 
aetema,  aliis  damnatio  aeterna  praeordinatur.  Itaqoe  prout  in 
alterntrura  finem  quisque  conditos  est,  ita  vel  ad  vitam  vel  ad  mor- 
tem praedestinatum  dicimus. 

t  Quod  ergo  Scriptura  clare  ostendit,  dicinios,  aeterno  et  im- 
mutabili  consilio  Deum  semel  constituisse,  quos  oHm  semel  assu- 
mete  vellet  in  salntem,  quos  rarsum  exitio  devovere. 

i  Nunc  de  reprobis  ....  Esau,  nuUo  adhac  scelere  inquina- 
tos,  odio  habetur.  Si  ad  opera  conFertirous  oculos,  injuriam 
irrogamua  apostolo,  quasi  id  ipsum  quod  nobis  perspicuum  est  non 
viderit.     Porro  non  vidisse  convincitur,  quando  hoc  nominatira 
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— *^  Let  tbem  [the  wicked]  not  accuse  Grod  of  injustice,  if  his 
eternal  decree  has  destbed  tbem  to  death,  to  which  they  feel 
themselves,  whatever  be  their  desire  or  aversion  (velint  nolint), 
spontaneously  led  forward  by  their  own  nature."  L.  IIL  c.  23. 
^  3.— '*<  But^  though  I  should  an  hundred  times  adroit  Grod  to 
be  the  author  of  it  [the  perverseness  of  the  wicked],  which  is 
perfectly  correct  (verissimum),  yet  this  does  not  abolish  the 
guilt  impressed  on  their  consciences,  and  from  time  to  time  re- 
currmg  to  their  view.**  Ibid.f — ^^  All  things  being  at  God's  dis- 
posal ....  he  orders  all  things  by  his  counsel  and  decree  in 
such  a  manner,  that  some  men  are  bom,  devoted  from  the 
womb  to  certain  death,  that  his  name  may  be  glorified  in  their 
destruction."  lb.  ^  64 

As  a  more  thorough-going  passage  still,  in  some  respects,  I 
quote  onc«  more  from  Lib.  III.  c.  24.  ^13.  Calvin  is  com- 
menting on  the  passage  in  Is.  6:  9,  10,  Hear  ye j  indeed ,  hvivn-- 
dersiand  not^  etc.  "  Observe^"  says  he,  "  that  be  [Jehovah]  di- 
rects his  voice  to  them  [the  Jews] ;  but  it  is  that  they  may  be^ 
come  more  deaf;  he  kindles  a  light,  but  it  is  that  they  may  be- 
come more  blind  ;  he  publishes  his  doctrine,  but  it  is  that  they 
may  be  more  besotted  ;  he  applies  a  remedy,  but  it  is  that  they 
may  not  be  healed.  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  be  disputed,  that  to  such 
persons  as  God  determines  not  to  enlighten,  he  [God]  delivers 


urget,  quum  nihUdum  bom  aut  malt  designassent,  alterum  electuro, 
allerum  rejectum ;  ut  probet  divinae  praedestinationis  fundamen- 
tum  in  operibus  non  esse  ....  quod  in  hunc  finem  excitentur 
reprobi,  ut  Dei  gloria  per  illas  illustretur. .  . .  Quum  enim  Deus 
dicitur  vel  indurare,  fel  misericordia  prosequi  quem  voluerit,  eo 
admonentur  homines  nihil  causae  quaerere  extra  ejus  voluntatem. 

^  Ne  ergo  Deum  iniquitatis  insimulent,  si  aeterno  ejus  jndicio 
morti  destinati  sint,  ad  quam  a  su4  ipsoram  natori  sponte  m  per* 
doDi,  velint  nolint,  ipei  sentiunt 

t  Atqui  ut  centies  Deum  auctorem  confitear,  quod  veri^imum 
est,  non  protinus  tamen  crimen  eluunt,  quod  eorum  conscientiis 
inscnlptum  subinde  eorum  oculis  recurrit. 

}  Ecce,  quum  rerum  omnium  dispositio  in  manu  Dei  sit,  quum 
penes  ipsum  resideat  salutis  ac  mortis  arbitrium,  consilio  nutuque 
suo  ita  ordinat,  ut  inter  homines  nascantur,  ab  utero  certae  niorti 
devoti,  qui  suo  exitio  ipsius  nomcn  glorificent. 
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his  doctriDe  in  enigmatical  obscurity,  that  its  only  effect  may  be, 
to  increase  their  stupidity."* 

These  passages,  all  taken  from  the  Ittstiiutiones  of  Calvin, 
a  work  that  was  published  while  he  was  yet  a  youth,  could 
hardly  be  assumed  as  the  certain  index  of  his  riper  opinions,  were 
it  not  that  we  find  them  confirmed  in  his  Commentary,  a  work 
accomplished  in  his  mature  years.  Let  us  then  hear  the  same 
author,  when  commenting  on  Rom.  9:  18,  Therefore  he  hath 
mercy  on  whom  he  m'U,  and  whom  he  wiU  hehardeneth.  *'  We 
must  insist,"  says  he,  "on  the  words  whom  he  wUl.;  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  go.  As  to  the  word  harden^  when  this 
is  used  concerning  God  in  the  Scriptures,  it  means  not  only 
permiinon^  (as  some  drivelling  moderates  would  say,)  but  it 
also  means  the  nekton  of  divine  indignation ;  for  all  external 
means  which  conduce  to  the  blinding  of  the  reprobate,  are  in* 
struments  of  the  divine  indignatbn.  Yea,  Satan  himself,  who 
acts  vfiih  efficiency  internally^  is  in  such  a  sense  his  minister, 
that  he  acts  only  under  his  control  (nonnisi  ejus  imperio  agat). 
That  pitiful  subterfuge  of  the  schoohnen,  then,  about  foreknowl- 
edge, falls  to  the  ground.  Paul  does  not  teach  here  that  the  ru- 
in of  the  impbus  vrsis  foreseen  by  God,  but  that  it  was  ordained  by 
hb  will  and  counsel ;  m  the  same  manner  as  Solomon  teaches, 
not  only  that  God  foreknew  the  destruction  of  the  impious,  but 
that  the  impious  were,  by  his  decree,  created  in  order  that  they 
might  perish,  Prov.  16:  4."f 

^  Ecce,  vocem  ad  eos,  dirigit,  sed  ut  magis  obsurdescant ;  lu- 
cem  accendit,  sed  ut  reddentur  caeciores ;  doctrinam  profert,  sed 
qua  magis  obstupescant ;  remedium  adhibet ;  sed  ne  sanetur. .  .  . 
Neque  hoc  quoque  controverti  potest,  quos  Deus  illuminatos  non 
vult,  illis  doctrinam  suam  aenigmatibus  invoiutam  tradere,  ne  quid 
inde  proficiunt,  nisi  ut  in  majorem  hebetudinem  tradantur. 

t  Insistere  enim  debemas  in  istas  particalas,  Cwjus  tndi  et  quern 
vult ;  ultra  quas  procedere  nobis  non  permittit  Caeterum  %$tdiur 
randi  verbum,  quum  Deo  in  Scripturis  tribuitur,  non  solum  per^ 
mssionemy  (ut  volunt  dilati  quidam  moderatores,)  sed  divinae  quo- 
que irae  actionem  significat  Nam  res  omnes  extemae  quae  ad 
excaecationem  reproborum  fiiclunt,  illius  irae  sunt  instrumenta. 
Satan  autem  ipse,  qui  intus  efficaciter  agU,  ita  ejus  est  minister, 
ut  nonnisi  ejus  imperio  agat.  Corruit  ergo  frivolum  illud  effugi- 
nm,  quod  de  praescientii  Scholastici  habent.  Neque  enim  prae- 
videri  ruinam  impiorum  a  Domino  Paulus  tradit,  sed  ejus  consilio 
et  Toluntate  ordinari.    Quemadmodum  et  Salomo  docet,  non  mode 
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Again,  in  commenting  on  Rom.  9:  10 — 13,  he  says:  ^'Al- 
though Esau  might  have  been  justly  rejected,  on  account  of  his 
vitiosUy  [original  sin]  ....  yet  that  no  occasion  of  doubt  may 
remain  here,  as  if  Esau's  condition  may  have  been  any  the 
worse  on  account  of  any  fault  or  sin  of  his  own,  it  was  proper 
that  both  sins  and  virtues  should  be  excluded.  [He  means  vir- 
tues with  respect  to  Jacob,  and  sins  with  respect  to  Esau  J .  .  • 
God  has,  in  his  own  will,  just  cause  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion."* 

On  Rom.  9:  17,  For  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up^ 
viz.  Pharaoh,  Calvin  says  :  "  God  declares  that  Pharaoh  pro- 
ceeds from  him ;  that  he  has  assigned  him  this  part  to  act ;  and 
to  this  sentiment  the  words  iityi&gd  as  well  correspond.  More- 
over, lest  anv  one  should  imagine  that  Pharaoh  was  impelled 
by  a  kind  of  general  and  indistmct  impetus  on  the  part  of  God, 
so  that  he  might  rush  into  that  madness,  the  special  cause  or 
ground  is  here  designated ;  as  if  it  had  been  said,  that  God 
knew  what  Pharaoh  was  about  to  do,  but  of  set  purpose  he  had 
destined  him  to  this  very  end."f 

That  Calvin,  then,  was  a  Supralapsarian,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Delft  ministers  understood  him  to  be,  seems,  from 
these  passages  and  many  more  to  the  same  purpose  which  might 
easily  be  adduced,  to  admit  of  no  historical  doubt.  The  right 
or  wrong  of  his  opinions,  is  no  part  of  my  present  business.  I 
am  now  merely  acting  the  part  of  a  historian.  By  and  by  I 
shall  make  a  few  remarks,  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  such  passa- 

praecognitam  fuisse  interitum,  sed  impios  ipsos  fuisse  destinato 
creates  ut  perirent,  Prov.  xvi.  4. 

*  Etsi  sola  vitiositas,  quae  diffusa  est ....  ad  damnationem 
sofficit,  unde  seqoitur  merito  rejectnm  fuisse  Esau  .  .  .  .  ne  quia 
tamen  maneat  scrupulus,  ac  si  ullius  culpae  aut  vitii  respectu  de- 
terior  ejus  conditio  fuisset,  non  minus  peccata  quam  virtutes 
excludi  utile  fuit.  .  .  .  Deum  in  suo  arbitrio  satis  justam  eligendi 
et  reprobandi  habere  causkm. 

t  Deus  Pharaonem  a  se  profectum  dicit,  eique  banc  impositam 
esse  personam.  Cui  sententiae  optime  respondct  exdtandi  ver- 
bum.  Porro,  ne  quis  imaginetur  quodam  universal]  et  confiiao 
motu  divinitiis  actum  fuisse  Pharaonem,  nt  in  ilium  furorem  rueret, 
notator  specialis  causa  vel  finis;  ac  si  dictum  essent,  scivisse 
Deum  quid  ikcturus  esset  Pharao,  sed  dat&  oper&  in  hunc  usoin 
destina 
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ges  88  these,  jo  Calvin  and  other  Reformers.  But  fer  the  pre- 
$eDt,  I  pass  oa  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  allegation  in  respect  to  the 
supralapsarian  sentiments  of  Beza. 

This  excellent  scholar  and  able  commentator,  in  his  note  on 
Rom.  9: 11,  says:  ^< Those  who  maintain  that  God  has  pre- 
destinated reprobates  to  eternal  destruction,  because  he  was  in- 
fluenced hj  any  unbelief  ca  sinful  works  which  he  foresaw  in 
them,  magnopere  profecto  faUuntur.  On  this  ground,  one  must 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  counsels  of  God  have  their  ground 
in  created  things  and  in  secondary  causes,  quod  nan  modo  /oZ- 
Mtssimymj  verum  impiuuifuerit  cogUareJ*^  He  then  goes  on  to 
argue,  that  just  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  troe,  viz.  that  things 
are  as  they  are,  becaose  God,  for  reasons  wholly  within  himself, 
determined  they  should  be  so ;  he  neither  had  respect  to  any 
faith  or  good  works  in  the  elect,  nor  to  any  unbelief  or  wicked 
works  in  the  reprobate. 

Again,  Rom.  9:  17  Beza  thus  paraphrases :.  "  Respondet  de 
reprobis,  me  quos  Deus  in  odio  habet  nondum  natos,  et  nuUo 
indignitatis  praeeunte  respectu,  exitio  destinavit ;  L  e.  The  apos- 
tle treats  ol  the  reprobate,  whom  God  hates  before  they  are 
bom,  and  without  any  {ureceding  respect  to  their  unworthiness, 
has  destined  to  destruction.'' 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  shew  that  the  ministers  of  Ddft 
did  not  misunderstand  Calvin  and  Beza,  in  regard  io  their  views 
concerning  the  decrees  of  God ;  and  that  I  have  not  misinter- 
preted their  meaning  in  the  explanation  which  I  have  given 
above.  I  have  quoted  from  Calvin  and  Beza,  neither  for  the 
sake  of  attack  or  defence ;  but  merely  that  the  reader  may 
have  a  fair  chance  to  know  the  ground  on  which  he  stands, 
while  entering  upon  the  history  of  the  times  of  Arminius. 

I  return  to  my  narration.  The  book  of  the  Delft  ministers, 
contaming  strictures  on  the  Supralapsarianism  of  Calvin  and 
Beza,  was  sent  by  its  authors  to  Martin  Lydius,  then  professor 
of  Theology  at  Franeker.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  it ;  but  m- 
stead  of  undertaking  to  answer  it  himself,  he  solicited  Arminius 
to  do  it,  in  order  that  he  might  defend  hb  teacher  Beza.  This 
Arminius  at  first  inclined  tp  do;  hut  after  a  thorough  perusal  of 
the  Answer^  he  suspended  his  purpose,  as  his  mind  nad  been 
filled,  by  the  perusal  of  the  book,  with  doubts  or  difficulties  in 
li^gard  to  some  positions  of  Beaa  and  Calvin  respecting  the 
point  in  quesdon. 

These  doubts  were  soon  whispered  abroad  in  Amsterdtm, 
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aldiough  Armiaius  did  not  himself  proclaim  them  in  public. 
Suspicions  of  defection  from  orthodoxy  began  to  break  out  more 
openly  against  him,  when,  in  1591,  be  explained  publicly  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  represented 
the  latter  part  of  it  as  describing  the  sinner  under  legal  codtic- 
tbn ;  in  the  same  manner  as  Martin  Bucer  had  before  explain- 
ed it,  and  all  the  fathers  of  the  church  before  the  days  ot  Au- 
gustine ;  and  in  like  manner,  I  may  add,  as  nearly  all  commen- 
tators, whether  evaneelical  or  neological,  have  of  late  done.  He 
was  now  accused  of  Pdagianism;  and  the  accusation  became 
the  more  bitter,  because  Faustus  Socinus  had  just  published, 
under  a  fictitious  name,  the  same  view  of  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  this  passage  of  sacred  writ.  He  was  cited  before  the 
synod  on  account  of  the  exegesis  in  question,  and  had  long 
disputes  with  many  of  his  brethren.  His  lectures  on  Rom.  vii. 
are  published  in  his  works.  They  exhibit  much  acuteness ; 
but  it  is  nearly  all  employed  in  the  way  of  the  school  logic,  not 
in  the  way  of  philology. 

These  difBculties  were  augmented  still  more,  when,  in  1 593,  Ar- 
minius  published  his  lectures  on  Rom.  ix.  b  which  he  called  in 
question  the  interpretatbn  given  by  Calvin  and  Beza  of  this 
chapter,  and  laboured  to  shew  that  it  was  susceptible  of  another 
and  more  probable  meaning.  In  bis  view,  the  object  of  the 
chapter  is  to  shew,  that  God  in  rejecting  the  Jews,  who  sought 
for  salvation  on  the  ground  of  their  own  merit  and  refused  to 
accept  of  the  terms  of  the  gospel,  and  in  receiving  the  Gentiles 
bto  their  place  as  the  spiritual  children  of  Abraham,  not  only 
did  the  Jews  no  wrong,  but  that  his  proceeding  m  this  case  was 
entirely  analogous  with  many  instances  of  the  like  nature,  which 
are  recounted  in  the  Old  Testament  and  mentioned  in  Rom.  ix. 
Whether  Arminius  supposed  this  reception  of  the  Gentiles  into 
the  place  of  the  excluded  Jews,  to  be  one  of  merely  an  external 
nature,  or  whether  it  was  truly  spiritual  and  effectual^  b  not 
very  explicitly  stated  by  him ;  at  least  I  have  not  met  with  very 
explicit  declarations.  If  the  former  only,  then  one  might  well 
ask,  whether  the  great  question  in  debate  by  the  apostle,  has  any 
concern  with  the  mere  externals  of  religion  ?  If  the  latter,  then 
all  the  difficulties  are  in  reality  involved  in  his  own  opink», 
which  belong  to  that  of  his  antagonists ;  although  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  sometimes  expressed  themselves  may  be  liable 
to  serious  objection. 

At  any  rate,  however,  the  exegesis  of  Arminius  was  much 
No.  IL  31 
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more  specious  and  tolerable,  than  that  of  his  successor  Episeo- 
pius,  who,  at  an  alnaost  immeasurable  Imigtb,  has  laboured  to 
shew,  that  the  predestioation  which  Paul  mentioDs  in  Rom.  8: 
28,  and  on  which  be  descants  through  chap.  ix.  is  a  predesti- 
nation to  sufferings  and  sorrows^  which  the  Jewish  converts 
were  to  expect,  and  not  a  predestination  to  scivaiion.  Neither 
the  strong  commendations  of  this  opinion  by  Schrockh  (Kircben- 
gesch.  seit  der  Reform.  V.  285  seq.)  .nor  the  more  req)ec- 
table  opinion  of  J.  A.  Turretin  (Comm.  on  Rom.  vni.)  thai 
this  is  one  of  the  objects  which  Paul  had  in  view,  can  svqpport 
any  just  claim  to  its  reception. 

It  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  considering  what  the  views  of 
Calvin  and  Bessa  were  respecting  Rom.  ix.  and  bow  extensive* 
ly  these  were  received  among  the  reformed  churches,  that  such 
an  interpretation  by  Arrainius  would  occasion  not  a  little  com- 
motion. This  was  the  case.  Disputes  arose  out  of  this,  which 
greatly  disturbed  the  peace  and  harmony  oi  the  churches  at 
Amsterdam  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  were  productive  of 
no  small  evil. 

In  1597  Arminius  repaired  to  Leyden,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
ferring with  the  celebrated  F.  Junius,  who  was  then  professor 
of  theology  there.  The  result  of  this  was  a  long  and  amicable 
correspondence  between  them,  on  the  subject  of  decrees,  neces- 
sity, liberty,  etc.  which  is  published  in  the  works  of  Arminius. 
Junius  treated  these  subjects  with  mildness  and  great  ability ; 
but  he  did  not  satisfy  the  scruples  of  his  friend  respecting  them, 
who  became,  as  it  usuaUy  happens  in  such  cases,  still  more  con- 
firmed in  his  own  opinion. 

lliere  lived,  at  this  time,  a  very  popular  and  able  minister  of  the 
gospel  at  the  Hague,  by  the  name  of  Uytenbogart,  who  sympathi- 
zed in  sentiment  and  feelings  with  Armmius.  To  him  Armin- 
ius wrote,  beseeching  him  to  assist  in  the  examination  of  the  dif- 
ficult questbns  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Uytenbogart,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  sequel,  entered  warmly  mto  his  views. 

In  1598,  Arminius  wrote  hb  Examen  modestum  LabeUi  Per^ 
kinsii^  i.  e.  of  the  treatise  in  defence  of  predestination,  which 
the  Englishman  Perkins  had  published  uncler  the  tide  of  •^nm/2a 
Aurea,  In  1699,  he  and  his  friend  Uytenbogart  endeavoured 
to  move  the  States  of  Holland,  to  cause  a  new  translatH)n  of  the 
Bible  to  be  made  by  that  excellent  scholar,  Drusius.  In  this 
they  failed,  because  suspicion  was  already  strong  among  many 
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of  the  clei^,  that  they  were  airaing  at  the  overthrow  of  the  sea- 
tiroeots  then  prevailiog  in  the  churches  of  Holland. 

In  1600,  ArminUis  set  himself  against  those  of  hb  brethren, 
who  were  urging  an  annual  subscription  of  all  the  ministers  to 
the  creed  and  catechism  of  the  churches  in  Holland.  In  1602, 
the  plague  made  dreadful  ravages  in  this  country,  and  particu- 
larly at  Amsterdam.  Arminius  is  said  to  have  distin^ished 
himself  greatly,  during  the  continuance  of  it,  by  his  attention  and 
kindness  to  the  sick  and  to  the  bereaved. 

During  this  plague,  F.  Junius  and  L.  Trelcatius,  professors 
of  divinity  at  L^yden,  both  died.  The  curators  of  that  univer- 
sity elected  Arminius  to  the  place  of  Junius,  in  1603.  It  was 
only  by  the  interposition  of  the  curators  at  Leyden,  and  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  government  of  the  States,  that  the  synod  at 
Amsterdam  were  persuaded  to  give  him  a  dismission  £rom  the 
church  at  Amsterdam ;  so  great  was  the  attachment  of  his  peo- 
ple to  their  minister. 

It  b  said  that  F.  Gomar,  a  distinguished  professor  of  theology 
m  Leyden  at  thb  time,  was  opposed  to  the  election  of  Arminius. 
Soon  after  the  latter  was  inaugurated  into  hb  oiSice,  he  and  his 
colleague  Gomar  were  brought  to  a  friendly  conference,  in 
which  Arminius  explained  himself  so  plainly  and  fully  against 
the  doctrines  of  Pehgius,  that  Gomar  professed  to  be  satbfied. 
But  during  the  next  year,  Armbius  delivered  a  lecture  on  pre- 
destination, in  which  he  maintained  that  God  had  eternally  de- 
creed to  save  believers,  and  to  punish  the  impenitent ;  the  one 
to  the  praise  of  hb  glorious  grace,  the  other  in  order  to  dbplay 
hb  power  and  hb  indignation  against  sin.  Arminius  doubtless 
meant,  that  (jod  had  respect  innb  decree,  to  the  belief  of  the 
one,  and  the  unbelief  ot  the  other.  Gomar  openly  attacked 
this  lecture ;  Arminius  replied ;  and  thus  commenced  a  dispute 
which  has  not  yet  subsided.  Gomar  carried  it  on  actively,  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  hb  life.  The  students  of  the  uniyersi^  soon  be- 
came engaged  in  it,  and  were  divided ;  a  part  held  with  Gomar, 
but  a  majority  with  Arminius,  whose  lecture-room  was  always 
crowded. 

Thb  state  of  things  very  naturally  took  hold  of  the  public 
sympadiies.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  became  divided,  as 
well  as  the  students  of  the  university ;  but  the  majority  appear 
to  have  taken  the  side  of  Gomar,  and  blamed  Arminius.  As 
the  contest  went  on,  the  teadiers  of  religbn  began  first  to  dis- 
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pute  with  each  other,  then  to  preach  and  write  against  each  oth- 
er, until  all  Holland  was  in  a  state  of  religious  war. 

In  1604,  some  theses  of  Arminius  on  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
occasioned  him  new  trouble.  The  reader  will  see  his  views  on 
this  subiect,  in  the  extracts  which  by  and  by  will  be  made  from 
his  works. 

In  1607,  the  ministers  of  Gouda  published  a  catechism, 
which  for  the  most  part  was  expressed  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  was  intenned  to  be  simple  and  brief.  Arminius  was 
accused  of  favouring  this  catechism,  which,  it  was  averred, 
would  open  the  floodgates  for  all  manner  of  error.  All  these 
occurreocies  served  to  increase  the  excitement  in  HoMand. 
This  finally  rose  so  high,  that  the  States  Greneral  were  called 
upon  by  Arminius  and  Uytenbogart,  to  convoke  a  general  sy- 
nod, before  which  Arminius  might  defend  himself.  The  Su- 
preme Council  admitted  Arminius  and  Gomar  to  a  conference 
Defore  them.  The  resuh  was,  that  the  Council  informed  the 
States  General,  that  the  disputes  between  the  parties  were  on 
points  of  difficulty,  and  of  little  or  no  importance ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  them,  one  might  believe  in  this  manner  or  in  that, 
tcdv&Jide  ei  salvi  ecdesid.  The  States  General  enjoined  on 
the  parties  to  cease  contentk>n,  and  to  teach  nothing  against  the 
creed  or  catechism  ;  and  here  they  dismissed  the  matter,  inti* 
mating  onlv,  that  at  some  future  day,  the  subjects  in  dispute 
might  be  decided  either  by  a  provincial  or  natk>nal  synod. 

This  attempt  of  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disputes 
concerning  religion,  although  well  meant,  was  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful. Neither  Arminius  nor  Gromar  ceased  to  defend  them- 
selves, nor  to  attack  their  opponents.  The  students  of  the  uni- 
versity of  course  followed  suit ;  and  ministers  through  the  coun- 
try, and  finally  private  individuals,  became  deeply  engaged  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  in  this  contest. 

The  friends  of  Arminius  urged  upon  their  more  numerous  and 
powerful  antagonists,  the  command  of  the  government  to  desist 
from  disputation  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  decrees.  Gomar 
and  his  friends,  excited  by  remonstrances  of  this  nature,  finaDy  dis- 
claimed the  authority  of  the  States  General  in  matters  of  religion. 
In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  dassis  of  Alomar  proceed- 
ed, in  1608,  to  depose  five  of  their  number  from  the  ministry, 
because  they  refused  subscriptk)n  to  a  declaration  enjoined  by 
them ;  which  amounted  to  tnis,  viz.  that  the  Heidelberg  cate- 
chism and  the  creed  of  the  Holiandic  churches,  were  entirely 
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tccordant  tiurougfaout  with  the  word  of  God,  and  that  one  was 
bound  to  teach  all  which  they  contained.  They  were  com- 
manded by  the  Supreme  Council  to  restore  the  ejected  minis- 
ters to  their  office ;  but  their  answer  was,  that  this  was  an  cc- 
cUiiastical  matter,  entrusted  to  the  churdi  and  not  to  civil  ru- 
lers. In  the  sequel,  they  pardy  yielded,  but  not  entirely,  as  to 
the  pcMnt  m  question. 

About  this  time,  fresh  rumours  broke  out  against  Armioius, 
viz.  that  he  and  Uytenbogart  had  been  treated  with  by  the  pope, 
in  order  to  engage  them  in  the  defence  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religicHi.  The  ground  of  these  rumours  was,  that  Arminius  had 
averred,  that  God  was  ready  and  wiUing  to  impart  strength  to 
men  to  do  the  duty  which  he  required  of  them ;  and  also,  that 
he  had  said,  that  a  pope,  who  like  Adrian  VI.  should  honesdy 
aim  at  a  reformation,  was  to  be  judged  with  moderation.  To 
put  these  accusatk>ns  to  silence,  Arminius  published  his  Theses 
it  Idololairi&j  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  pope  is  an  idolf 
and  that  all  who  pay  homage  to  him,  are  idolaters.  He  publish- 
ed other  theses  also,  in  which  he  defended  the  churches  of  the 
Reformatbn  agabst  the  imputatbn  of  schism ;  and  in  a  publw 
di^nUaiiOf  about  this  time,  he  declared  the  pope  to  be  ^^  adul- 
terum  et  lenonem  ecclesiae,  pseudo-prophetam,  et  caudam  dra- 
conis,  Dei  et  Christi  adversarium,  Anti-christum ;  servum  ma- 
lum qui  conservos  suos  verberat,  episcopi  nomine  indignum,  ec- 
clesiae destructorem  et  vastatorem." 

One  would  think,  that  if  calling  hard  names  could  ever  de- 
vebpe  one  man's  views  respecting  another,  Arminius  had  suf- 
ficiently done  this  with  respect  to  the  pope,  on  the  present  oc- 
caskm.  But  all  this  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  his  opponents. 
Hints  were  stiU  circulated,  that  he  had  a  secret  favouraole  opin- 
k)n  of  the  Romish  church.  One  of  the  ministers  at  Amsterdam 
accused  him  of  maintaining  many  capital  errors ;  and  among  the 
rest,  of  holding  the  pope  to  be  a  true  member  of  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ :  <^  a  doctrine,''  said  he,  <<  so  odious  to  God,  that 
many  persons  have  remarked,  that  since  it  began  to  be  main- 
tained, the  affiiirs  of  our  republic  have  taken  a  y^  unfortunate 
turn."  In  additk>n  to  all  this  it  was  reported,  that  Armbius  had 
persuaded  a  number  of  perabns  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
cathdb  church,  and  influenced  magistrates  to  become  less  rigid 
in  refusing  to  papists  the  liberty  of  worshipping  in  their  own  way 
without  molestation. 

In  reply  to  these  accusatbns,  Arminius  wrote  a  letter  to  Se- 
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bastian  Egbert,  ia  which  be  explicidjr  declared  that  *<  he  did  not 
regard  the  pope  as  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  as  aa 
otMstinate  enemy  of  the  same,  a  sacrilegious  man,  a  btasphemer, 
a  tyrant,  a  most  violent  usurper  of  unjust  dommion  over  the 
church,  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of,  perdition,  etc/' 

As  Luther  and  Calvin  had  scarcely  ever  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing more  hard  names  together  against  the  pope,  than  Arminhis 
collected  on  this  occasion,  he  seemed,  at  last,  to  have  made  the 
kbd  of  propitiatory  offering  which  the  spirit  of  the  day  demand* 
ed.  For  a  man  to  argue  coolly  and  dispassiooately,  whatever 
skill  or  weight  his  arguments  mieht  exhibit  or  contam,  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  excited  fedfings  of  men.  If  one  did  not 
blacken  his  adversary,  it  was  but  half  doing  his  work.  Above 
all,  if  he  found  in  him  any  good  thing,  one  trait  of  candour, 
generosity,  ability,  learning  even,  then  he  was  no  true  son  of  his 
party.  He  was  regarded  as  being  b  secret  more  than  half  on 
his  opponent's  side ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  throw 
offthisloadof  suspicion,  was,  to  fiU  his  pages  with  epithets 
chosen  from  the  vocabulary  which  the  excitement  of  the  times 
had  rendered  too  common,  to  exhibit  passbnate  antipathy,  and  as 
it  were  to  clench  his  fist,  and  brbg  it  not  very  softly  against  the* 
face  of  his  adversary. 

One  of  the  most  derogatory  thbgs  that  I  know  of  respectbg 
Arminios,  is,  that  he  was  overcome  by  the  pressure  of  cahimny, 
so  as  to  yield  to  such  a  spirit  as  that  which  I  have  now  descri* 
bed.  lie  ought  to  have  resisted  it,  with  calmness  as  to  manner, 
but  still  with  sacred  bdignation ;  because  it  was  truly  of  an  un* 
christian  character.  He  should  have  trusted  in  God,  for  his  ul- 
timate defence  and  deliverance  from  calumny.  He  should 
have  bid  defiance  to  the  storm  that  raged,  not  b  the  spirit  of 
pride,  but  in  the  strength  of  conscious  innocence ;  and  he  was 
entitled  to  look  with  pity  on  those,  who  insisted  upon  it,  on  pen- 
alty of  defambg  his  reputation,  that  he  should  defend  ihe  truth 
of  God  in  an  ungodly  manner.  Passbn  is  not  piety ;  the  call- 
bg  of  hard  names  is  not  argument ;  the  badbg  of  an  opponent 
with  curses  or  with  detractbn,  is  not  the  most  probable  way  of 
convbcing  him ;  nor  is  the  exhibitbn  of  the  odium  ikeolog%cwm 
a  very  happy  exemplification  of  dbedience  to  those  precepts, 
which  require  us,  when  we  are  reviled,  not  to  revile  agab,  and 
demand  that  ^  the  servant  of  the  Lord  should  not  strive,  but  be 
gentle  toward  all  men,  meekly  bstructing  those  who  c^ipoee 
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themseltes  to  tke  trdth,  if  peradrenture  God  w3I  give  them  re- 
pentance.' 

ArminkiSy  however,  is  not  the  first  nor  the  last,  who  has  been 
driven,  by  the  cry  of  heresy,  from  the  ground  which  Chrisdan 
integrity  and  courte^  sbcmld  ever  maintain.  But  he  would 
have  appeared  far  more  dignified,  in  my  view,  had  he  never 
mored  an  inch  because  of  the  empty  accusations  about  his  in- 
clination toward  the  Romish  church.  I  am  constrained  indeed 
to  believe,  that  all  the  accusatbns  are  true,  which  he  made 
against  the  head  of  that  church,  as  he  then  was,  and  has  been 
fear  most  of  the  time  since.  But  I  could  wish  he  had  never  ut- 
tered them  in  the  manner  that  he  did ;  much  less  to  appease  the 
unjust  demands  mtide  on  him  by  detraction.  It  was  an  unholy 
sacrifice.  A  man  ^o  makes  such  an  one,  must  expect  that 
the  very  persons  who  demand  it,  will  shortly  turn  round,  and 
look  at  nim  with  contempt  for  doing  what  they  demanded. 
And  no  doubt,  sooner  or  later,  he  did  receive  ample  retribution 
in  this  way. 

Thus  much  for  die  spirit  of  the  day,  and  the  homage  which 
even  the  more  independent  minds  paid  to  h.  We  return  to  the 
events  of  Arminius'  life. 

In  this  same  year  (1608)  Arminius  was  summoned  by  the 
Stttes  General  to  appear  before  them  at  the  Hague,  and  give 
them  an  account  of  his  sentiments.  This  he  did  in  his  ikmous 
Deiiamiio,  published  in  his  works.  From  this,  most  of  the  ex- 
tracts in  the  sequel  are  made,  which  are  exhibited  in  order  to 
develope  the  sentiments  of  Arminius. 

The  States  General,  as  a  body,  were  at  this  time  beyond  all 
doidn  inclined  to  iavour  Arminius.  But  the  disputes  continu- 
ing with  increased  violence,  in  the  next  year  (1609)  they  sum- 
moaed  Arminius  and  Gomar  before  them  once  more,  each  ac- 
companied by  four  minivers  of  his  own  party,  in  order  that 
they  might  bold  anotiier  conference  in  their  presence.  This 
was  interrupted,  in  a  short  time,  by  the  sickness  of  Arminius. 
QtaoMT  and  his  friends  insisted,  before  the  magistrates,  on  a  gen- 
eral wfnoi,  knowing  that  they  had  a  majority  of  the  clergy  on 
dieir  side.  Uytenbo|art,  the  special  finend  of  Arminius,  who 
was  pnesent  as  one  of  his  assistants,  warned  the  States  against 
being  prmdksed  by  the  vblence  and  the  number  of  tiie  oppo- 
nents o(  Anninius.  He  expressed  an  entire  wiOingness  to  have 
a  general  synod ;  only  he  averred  that,  as  Beza  once  said,  he 
did  not  ufish  Satan  to  he  the  president  of  it. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Armmius  died,  on  the  19th  Oct.  1609* 
His  last  sickness  was  exceedingly  severe.  Exhausted  by  the 
fatigues  of  body  and  mind  which  he  had  undergone,  during  the 
many  years  of  his  warfare ;  deeply  wounded  by  the  ill  reports 
which  the  beat  of  dispute  bad  engendered,  and  seal  against  him 
bad  extensively  circulated ;  be  fell  under  a  complication  d  dis* 
eases,  viz.  fever,  cough,  dyspnoea,  atrophy,  and  arthritis.  It  is 
said,  that  amidst  all  his  sufferings,  he  died  widi  great  calmness 
and  resignation,  lamenting  the  evils  to  which  the  church  had 
been  exposed,  and  eam^y  praying  for  her  peace  and  prosper^ 
ity.  In  his  last  will,  made  on  h'ls  death  bed,  he  solemnly  testi- 
fies  that  he  bad,  with  simplicity  and  sbcerity  of  heart,  endea- 
voured to  discover  the  truth  by  searching  the  Scriptures ;  and 
that  be  bad  never  preached  or  taught  any  thing,  wfaich  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  contained  in  them. 

Some  of  his  opponents,  as  Bertius  tells  us,  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  in  order  to  make 
an  impression  that  heaven  had  interposed,  by  special  judgments, 
to  remove  him  from  the  earth.  A  partial  paralysis  of  Sie  left 
side,  was  one  of  the  evils  which  he  suffered  in  his  last  sickness ; 
and  with  this,  came  on  an  obscuration  of  vision  in  the  left  eye, 
the  optic  nerve  of  which  became  insensible.  His  opponents, 
as  Bertius  and  Brandt  aver,  quoted  and  applied  to  him,  oecause 
of  this,  the  passage  in  Zech.  14: 12,  where  it  is  sakl  of  the  en- 
emies of  Jerusalem,  that  their  eyes  shail  consume  away  in  their 
sockets;  also  Zech.  11:  17,  where  it  is  said  of  a  false  shepherd, 
that  the  sword  shall  be  upofi  his  arm,  and  upon  his  right  eue. 
If  they  did  so,  they  were  at  least  unlucky  in  the  cbok»  of  mis 
last  text,  as  it  was  the  left  eye  of  Arminius  which  was  affected. 

On  a  par  with  this  exegesis  and  application  of  the  Scripture, 
we  may  place  the  epigrams  which  are  said  to  have  been  made, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death ;  among  the  rest,  one  made  out 
of  bis  name,  by  transposition  of  the  letters,  Vani  Orbis  Amicus. 
Among  the  blessings  which  the  ravages  of  time  bring  along 
with  them,  one  is,  that  they  exterminate  a  mass  of  poisonous  or 
of  worthless  matter,  which  would  otherwise  mar  the  safety  and 
peace  of  the  world  by  its  influence.  Such  epigrams,  I  woukl 
hope  for  the  honour  of  Christiani^,  have  been  swept  away  by 
time,  and  that  they  lie  buried  deep,  along  with  the  accusatkms 
that  Armmius  was  inclined  to  favour  the  Romish  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  Baudius  and  Grotius  each  composed  La- 
tin elegies  on  the  occasbn  of  Arminius'  death,  which  were  filled 
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with  eulogy  of  his  learning  and  his  virtues.  It  is  said  that  the 
celebrated  Daniel  Heinsius,  private  secretary  of  the  deputation 
of  the  States  General  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  did  the  same ;  but 
the  copy  of  hisverses  was  suppressed  in  the  later,  edition  of  his 
works. 

That  the  friends  of  Arminius  should  be  deeply  wounded  by 
the  bitter  antipathy  against  him  which  was  manifested  by  his  op- 
ponents, is  not  strange ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  their  eulogy 
of  him  has  been  greatly  heightened  by  this  circumstance.  Such 
is  plainly  the  case  in  respect  to  the  funeral  oration  of  Bertius  his 
friend.  Speaking  of  the  detraction  which  Arminius  sufiered, 
and  which  contributed  to  hasten  his  end,  he  says  :  **  Oppressio, 
inquit  Sirachides,  insanum  facit  sapientem.  Eadem  huic  dolo- 
rern,  ex  dolore  morbum  conciliavit,  ex  morbo  mortem."  On 
which  he  exclaims,  "  O  tetrura,  et  viperium,  exque  imo  Tartaro 
excitatum  malum  !"  Speaking,  further  on,  of  the  application 
to  Arminius  of  the  passage  in  the  prophet  Zechariah  11:  17,  to 
which  I  have  referred  above,  he  says  :  "  Is  locus  in  sanctum 
Christ!  servum,  corpore  quidem  afflictum,  sed  animo  nunquara 
non  felicem,  nunc  vero  etiam  felicis^imum,  contortus  est.  Hor- 
resco  tam  enormis  et  detestandi  et  impii  facti  memoria.  Quis 
tu  es,  O  homo,  qui  fratrem  tuum  condemnas,  propter  quem 
Christus  sanguinem  suum  fudit  ?" 

Near  the  close  of  bis  eulogy,  he  thus  eloquendy  describes 
the  death  of  Arminius  :  "  Tandem  yero  XIX.  Octobris,  circa 
meridiem,  fidelis  iste  servus  Dei,  defunctus  strenue  omnibus 
militiae  suae  stipendiis,  consummato  cursu,  decertato  bono  iUo 
certamine,  servatft  fide,  animam  suam  jam  pertaesam  curarum, 
jam  saturam  aerumnarum  hujus  mundi,  jam  liberationem  exop* 
tantem,  jam  sanctorum  gaudia  praegustantem,  jam  Christum 
Deum  suum  ac  redemptorem  cementem,  oculis  in  coelum  sub- 
latis,  placide  inter  sanctas  eorum  qui  aderant  preces,  Deo  Patri 
creator!  suo,  Filio  redemptori  suo,  Spiritui  Sancto  sanctificatori 
suo,  reddidit,  acclamantibus  omnibus,  Morieiur  anima  mea  mor^ 
te  juitorum  r^ 

**  Ita  occidit  (contmues  the  orator)  nobis  etiam  iste  sol ;  ita 
mortuus  est  Justus,  quo  mundus  iste  non  dignus  fuit ;  ita  subla* 
tus  est  pater  tot  prophetarum ;  ita  cumi  Israelis  et  equitibus 
ejus  in  ahum  a  nobis  subvectus  est  Jacobus  Arminius  ;  et  nunc 
immunis,  liber,  atque  expeditus  aerumnis,  habet  coronam  tot 
laboribus,  tant4  perseverantift  fidei,  tant&  sanctimonii  expetitam, 
fruiturque  coelesti  Jerusalem,  inter  frequentiam  multorum  mit* 
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Itum  angelorum,  et  ecclesiam  primogenitorum  qui  conscript! 
gunt  in  coelis/' 

After  a  few  more  sentences  of  the  like  tenor,  he  finishes  all 
by  saying  :  **^Fuisse  in  Batavii  vinim  [Arminiuni],  quem  qui 
norant,  non  potuerant  satis  aestimare ;  qui  non  aestimarunt,  non 
satis  cognoverunt.** 

The  whole  strain  of  this  shews,  that  when  men  of  eminent 
talents  are  assailed,  who  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
hearts  of  their  friends,  opposition  or  detraction  by  their  oppo- 
nents, only  serves  to  heighten  the  esteem  and  eulogy  of  their 
adherents. 

In  estimating  the  character  and  virtues  of  Arminius,  a  cau- 
tious inquirer  will  follow  irapliciily  neither  the  praises  of  his 
friends,  nor  the  condemnation  of  his  enemies.  Both  were  ex- 
aggerated by  the  disputes  and  animosities  of  the  day.  Bat  these 
are  past  by,  and  buried  in  oblivion.  Tbe  consequences  of  them, 
indeed,  remain,  but  the  personaltties  of  them  are  buried  in  the 
graves  of  those  who  hacf  a  personal  interest  in  them.  We  can 
BOW  look  back,  examine  the  whole  ground,  and  pass  a  more  im- 
partial judgement  than  could  be  expected  from  the  times  in 
which  Arminius  lived,  or  those  which  immediately  followed. 

Before  we  assay,  however,  to  do  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  pass 
in  review  before  us  the  real  doctrines  which  Arminius  held  and 
taught.  We  wbh  to  look  at  bim  as  a  Christian  teacher^  as  well 
as  a  man,  a  scholar,  and  a  professor  at  Leyden.  Nor  can  we 
properly  make  up  our  minds  respecting  him,  untfl  we  have  ex- 
amined thoroughly  what  his  real  views  were. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  develope  fully  his  sentiments,  it  will 
be  proper,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  outline  of  the  immediate  consequences  which  flowed 
from  the  disputes  in  which  Arminius  was  engaged.  This  I  shall 
endeavour  to  do,  confining  myself  to  important  circumstances 
imly,  and  narrating  these  as  briefly  as  perspicuity  will  admit. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  conference  in  which  Arminius 
was  engaged,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  productive  of  any 
good  eflfect  upon  the  state  of  party  feeling  in  Holland.  The 
eovemment,  however,  were  evidently  leaning  towards  his  side ; 
for  in  the  following  year  (1610),  on  sending  an  embassy  to 
France,  Uytenbogart  was  appointed  chaplain.  At  Paris  he  en- 
joyed frequent  conferences  with  the  celebrated  J.  Casaubon, 
then  overseer  of  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  although  a  protes- 
tant.    These  conferences  served  much  to  strengthen  Uytenbo- 
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gait  in  the  sentiments  which  be  had  espoused,  inasmuch  as  Ca- 
saubon,  fdr  the  most  part,  agreed  with  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  during  the  absence  of  Uytenbogart  in 
1610,  the  disputes  went  on  in  Holland,  and  the  violence  of 
them  continued  more  and  more  to  augment.  They  had  now  be- 
come so  extensive,  that  nearly  all  the  country  were  engaged  in 
them,  clergymen  and  laymen,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned. — 
A  large  majority  of  the  clergy  and  leading  religious  men,  adopt- 
ed the  sentiments  of  Gromar,  and  espoused  hb  cause.  The  Ar- 
minian  party,  fearing  lest  matters  might  come  to  extremities, 
and  themselves  be  crushed,  drew  up  a  representation  of  their 
sentiments,  which  was  presented  to  tiie  States  General,  and  was 
named  by  its  authors  Remonstrantie^  i.  e.  remonstrance.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  name  of  remontirantSj  by  which  the  party  has 
been  usually  called,  from  that  time  down  to  the  present,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  remonstrance  was  arranged  in  five  ar- 
ticles, the  sum  of  which  was ;  that  *  God  has  from  eternity  deter- 
mined to  save  those  who  believe  in  Christ  and  persevere  in  faith 
and  good  works,  and  to  cast  off  those  who  are  unbelieving  and 
impenitent,  and  remain  so ;  that  Christ,  the  Saviour  df  the 
world,  died  for  all  men ;  that  by  his  death  he  made  atonement 
for  sin,  and  procured  the  forgiveness  of  it ;  yet  in  such  a  way, 
that  believers  only  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this ;  that  man  can- 
not of  himself  acquire  a  saving  faith,  nor  by  the  strength  of  his 
own  free-will,  but  that  he  needs  the  grace  of  God  through 
Christ,  in  order  to  accomplish  this ;  that  this  grace  is  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  the  beginning,  continuance,  and  completion  of  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  in  such  a  way  that  none  can  believe  with- 
out co-operating  grace,  nor  continue  in  belief  without  the  same ; 
consequently,  that  all  good  works  must  be  ascribed  to  the  grace 
of  God  in  Christ ;  but  this  grace  is  not  irresistible.  Believers, 
moreover,  have  sufficient  strength,  through  the  grace  of  God,  to 
overcome  sin,  Satan,  the  world,  and  their  own  carnal  appetites.' 

On  the  question,  whether  saints  can  fall  from  grace,  they 
merely  said,  that  it  deserved  further  consideration ;  but  after- 
wards they  decidedly  embraced  the  affirmative  of  the  question. 

The  consequence  of  this  remonstrance  was,  that  the  States 
General  enjobed  the  clergy  not  to  exact  a  subscription  of  belief 
relative  to  the  five  points  in  question,  but  to  go  on  in  harmony 
together.  But  some  of  the  ckuses  made  answer,  that  they 
could  not  obey  such  an  injunction. 

In  1611,  the  States  Greneral  made  another  attempt  at  concili- 
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ation.  They  summoned  six  preachers  of  each  party  to  a  confe- 
rence before  them  at  the  Hague.  As  the  preachers  could  not 
agree,  the  States  recommended  to  them  mutual  forbearance. — 
But  already  had  the  party  of  Gomar  made  out  a  contra-remon- 
sirancCf  in  which  the  doctrine  of  predestination  was  placed  on 
high  ground,  and  many  positions  of  their  opponents  contradict-^ 
ed.  On  account  of  this,  the  party  opposed  to  Arminius  have 
very  frequently  been  called  contrn-remonsiranis. 

At  this  time,  the  celebrated  Simon  Episcopius,  the  second 
father  of  the  Arminian  party,  came  upon  the  stage  of  action. — 
He  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1583,  educated  at  Leyden  under 
Arminius  and  Gomar,  and  settled  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  at 
Blaeswick,  a  village  near  Rotterdam,  in  1610.  In  1611,  Go- 
mar relinquished  his  professorship  at  Iieyden,  and  retired  to 
Middleburg  in  Zealand,  where  he  taught  Hebrew  and  theology. 
Episcopius  was  immediately  elected  in  his  place,  young  as  he 
was ;  while  Conrad  Vorstius,  more  than  suspected  afterwards  of 
favouring  Unitarianism,  already  occupied  the  chair  of  Arminius. 
These  events  shew,  that  the  curators  of  Leyden  were,  at  this 
time,  altogether  on  the  side  of  Arminius. 

The  dispute  thus  excited,  did  not  confine  itself  to  the 
bounds  of  Holland.  The  friends  of  Gomar  had  influenced 
the  mind  of  James  I.  king  of  England,  to  take  part  in  it,  as 
he  sympathized  much  with  their  views.  Vorstius  published 
a  book  about  this  time,  entided  Traetattu  de  Deo^  etc.  which 
contained  many  things  on  predestination  and  other  doctrines, 
very  obnoxious  to  the  friends  of  Gomar.  James  I.  or- 
dered this  book  of  Vorstius  to  be  burned  in  England,  pub- 
lished himself  an  attack  upon  it,  and  wrote  to  the  States  Gen- 
eral to  suppress  it,  and  to  expel  Vorstius  from  his  office  on 
penally  of  his  displeasure.  Vorstius  defended  himself;  but 
political  considerations  led  the  States  General  to  dismiss  him 
in  1612;  on  which  he  retired  to  Tergow. 

J.  Polyander,  a  contra-remonstrant,  was  now  introduced  into 
the  chair  of  theology  at  Leyden ;  but  being  a  man  of  pacific 
feelings,  he  and  Episcopius  lived  together  on  amicable  terms. 

The  States  (Jeneral  were  not  yet  satisfied  with  conferences 
of  religious  teachers.  Another  was  held,  by  their  appointment, 
at  Delft,  in  1613  ;  but  without  any  good  consequences.  They 
again  enjoined  the  clergy  to  abstain  from  disputes  concerning 
predestination,  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  to  live  in 
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hannoDy.  But  many  preachers  refused  to  listen  to  these  in- 
junctions. 

Political  parties  now  arose  in  Holland,  who  took  under  their 
wing  the  respective  theological  parties,  and  thus  gready  aggra- 
vated the  evil.  John  Van  Oldenbarneveld,  advocate  of  Hol- 
land, celebrated  by  the  republican  party  as  the  great  champion 
of  civil  freedom  and  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  Grotius,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  civilian  as  well  as  theologian,  favoured  the 
Arminian  party.  On  the  other  hand.  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange, 
Stadtholder,  Captain-General,  and  Admiral-General  of  die 
republic,  enlisted  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  contra-remon- 
strants.  The  latter,  who  were  now  a  decided  majority  m  the 
States,  began  to  press  hard  for  a  national  synod.  The  States 
General,  urged  on  by  Maurice  and  his  friends,  finally  determined 
on  thb  measure,  and  in  the  year  1617,  Dori  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  place  where  it  should  be  held. 

In  1618,  the  reformed  churches  abroad  were  most  of  them 
invited  to  send  deputies  to  this  synod.  During  the  same  year, 
prmce  Maurice  caused  Oldenbameveld,  Grotius,  and  Hoger- 
beets,  the  three  most  distinguished  advocates  of  die  republican 
party  in  Holland,  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned.  They  were 
accused,  on  account  of  the  part  which  they  took  in  befriending 
the  Arminians,  of  fomenting  religious  discord,  and  of  putting  in 
jeopardy  the  union  of  the  provinces.  In  the  sequel,  Oldenbar- 
neveld  was  beheaded  at  the  age  of  72  years;  and  the  two  oth- 
ers were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

In  the  same  year  (1618)  the  synod  assembled  at  Dort,  con- 
sisting of  6  professors,  36  preachers,  and  28  elders  from  Hol- 
land, and  28  theologians  from  England,  Scodand,  Hesse, 
Switzerland,  Nassau,  the  Palatinate,  East  Friesland,  and  Bre- 
men. No  Arminians  appear  to  have  been  elected  to  the  synod, 
except  three  in  the  province  of  Utrecht ;  and  of  these  only  one 
was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  same.  The  Arminians,  how- 
ever, were  invited  to  appear  before  the  s3mod,  and  to  make 
such  explanation  and  defence  of  their  sentiments  as  they  thought 
proper. 

At  the  twenty-second  session  of  the  synod,  Episcopius  and 
his  twelve  colleagues,  summoned  for  this  purpose,  appeared  in 
order  to  enter  upon  their  explanation  and  defence ;  but  de- 
clined submitting  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sjmod,  on  the 
conditions  which  it  prescribed.  The  letter  of  summons, 
which,  by  direction  of   the  deputies  of   the    States   General 
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who  were  present  at  the  councS,  in  order  to  watch  and 
regulate  its  movements,  had  gone  forth  in  the  name  of  the 
synod,  citbg  Episcopius  and  his  twelve  colleagues  to  ap- 
pear before  that  body,  was  couched  m  the  following  terms,  viz. 
**  Synodus  natbnalis  .  •  •  •  aequum  et  necessarium  judicavit .  •  • 
Remonstrantes  ad  banc  synodum  vocare  et  citare,  ut  in  eadem 
dictos  articulos  [the  five  points  as  they  are  called]  libere  propo* 
neni^  explicenij  et  defendant^  quantum  posmni  et  neceaarium  ju- 
diccAunty  Under  the  autboriu^  of  this  citation,  the  remon- 
strants claimed  the  liberty  of  defending  themselves  in  their  own 
way,  unitedly  or  otherwise,  in  vmting  or  viv&  voce^  and  in  what 
order  they  judged  best.  At  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  sy- 
nod, Episcopius  read  an  address  of  more  than  two  hours  in 
length,  the  ooject  of  which  was  to  disclaim  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
synod  over  the  remonstrants,  because  it  consisted  of  a  party 
selection  of  members.  In  this  paper,  he  examined  and  detailed 
at  great  length  the  essential  qualities  of  an  impartial  tribunal ; 
and  in  order  to  shew  that  the  synod  then  convened  could  not  be 
such  an  one,  he  made  charges  against  the  members  of  it  of  being 
schbmatics  and  innovators  in  the  churches.  The  moderator  re- 
plied to  these  charges  in  terms  that  corresponded  with  them ; 
and  the  whole  synod  were  greatly  ofiended  at  the  liberty  which 
Episcopius  had  taken. 

A  great  part  of  the  time,  from  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the 
synod,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1618,  until  the  fifty-seventh 
session  on  the  14th  Jan.  1619,  was  occupied  by  discussbn  and 
dispute  with  the  remonstrants,  concerning  the  method  and  order 
in  which  they  should  discuss  the  subjects  m  controversy.  The 
remonstrants  insisted  that  they  should  bave  the  liberty  of  choos- 
ing their  own  manner  and  order  of  discussion,  whether  by  vnrit- 
ing  or  vivd  rac«,  or  partly  by  both,  or  whether  they  chose,  to 
discuss  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  before  they  came  to  that  of 
election,  and  to  declare  what  they  did  not  believe,  as  well  as 
what  they  did  believe.  The  synod,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted 
that  they  should  exhibit  all  their  defence  in  writing ;  that  they 
should  discuss  the  subject  of  election  previously  to  that  of  reprcH 
bation ;  and  that  they  should  confine  themselves  to  declaring 
what  they  did  believe,  and  not  indulge  in  the  exhibition  of  what 
they  did  not  believe. 

In  the  course  of  thb  controversy,  both  parties  became  heated 
and  exasperated ;  the  remonstrants,  because  they  thought  that 
the  plainest  principles  of  right  given  them  by  the  letter  missive 
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which  cited  them  to  the  council,  were  violated,  this  letter  de- 
claring that  the  object  of  citing  them  was,  ui  libere  proponanU 
explicenty  tt  defendent  quantum  possunt  ei  neeessanumjudica^ 
bunt  J  their  sentiments  on  the  five  contested  points ;  the  sjmod 
because  the  remonstrants  judged  them  to  be  party  men,  schis- 
matics, oppressive,  prejudiced,  who  sought  not  to  overcome  by 
right  but  ny  might,  and  who  therefore  were  incompetent  and  im- 
proper judges  of  the  cause  in  dispute.  The  freedom  of  the  re- 
monstrants in  uttering  their  opinion  respecting  all  these  matters 
of  charge  against  the  synod,  almost  of  necessity  produced  exas- 
peration ;  and  this  will  account  for  all  the  imprudent  speeches 
and  resolutions,  which  one  meets  with  in  the  history  of  this  fa- 
mous council. 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  the  faults  of  worthy  and  excellent 
men.  That  the  Synod  of  Dort  contained  a  great  number  of 
such  men,  I  do  not  well  see  how  an  impartial  man,  who  fully 
examines  its  history,  can  doubt.  But  that  in  the  course  of  diis 
dispute,  exasperation  carried  a  part  of  the  council,  in  particular 
the  moderator  Bogermann,  ana  also  Gomar,  Scultet,  and  seve- 
ral others ;  indeed  one  may  say,  the  Hollandic  divbes  in  gene- 
ra), and  those  of  Geneva ;  much  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christian 
moderation,  propriety,  and  decorum,  in  their  deportment  and 
words  with  respect  to  the  remonstrants,  can  never  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  now  peruses  even  their  own  records,  viz.  the  cele- 
brated Acta  Synodi  nationalis  DardrecJUanaej  or  the  history  of 
their  proceedings  by  John  Hales,  the  secret  deputy  of  the  English 
court  or  embassy  to  that  council.  I  need  not  say,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  remonstrant  party  are  still  more  unfavourable. 

As  one  example  only,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  what  I  mean, 
and  of  doing  the  duty  of  a  historian  impartially,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  introduce  a  briei  account  of  the  manner  in  which  me  re- 
monstrants were  debarred  from  all  attendance  upon  the  Synod, 
by  the  president  Bogermann,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1619,  at 
the  fifty-seventh  session  of  the  council. 

The  remonstrants  had  given  their  final  answer,  that  they  could 
not  submit  to  the  terms  enjoined  by  the  synod,  as  to  the  man- 
ner and  order  in  which  they  should  conduct  their  defence. — 
They  were  summoned  before  the  council,  and  addressed  by 
Bogermann,  who  said  to  them,  among  other  things :  *^  Indignos 
esse  vos,  quibuscum  res  diutius  agatur.  .  •  .  Exhibuistis  •  .  .  • 
propositiones,  quibus  tantum  inest  perturbationis,  tantumque  ali- 
enarum  renim,  nt  nulli  nobis  usui  poseint  esse.    Decreta  conci- 
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111  aperte  sprevistis Vos  vero  sinceritati,  lenitati,  mansue- 

tudini  synodi,  fraudes^  artesj  ei  mendacia  opposuistis.  .  .  .  Ut 
prirnum  ingressi  estis  concilium,  tnendacium  dixistis ;  idem  Id 
egressii  crimen  committitis.  .  .  .  Quod  [affirmastis,]  universum 
concilium  ya/^uin  esse  novit.  .  .  .  Certi  estote,  concilium  univer- 
so  Christiano  orbi  pertinadam  vestrara  patefacturum  esse ;  De- 
que armis  spirituatibus  Belgicas  ecclesias  instructos  esse  dubita- 
te;  quibus  opportuno  tempore  vestram  improbttatem  ulciscentur, 
Quaraobrem  vos,  delegatorum  et  synodi  nomine,  dimitto.  Ex^ 
i^c."    Halesii  Epistolae^  p.  392  seq. 

This  sentence  Bogermann  pronounced,  without  having  called 
at  all  upon  the  Hollandic  part  of  the  council  to  give  their  judge- 
ment in  the  case,  and  without  any  consultation  with  the  synod 
beforehand,  as  to  the  manner  or  matter  of  it.  It  is  a  relief  to 
find  it  recorded,  that  the  imprudence  of  the  manner  and  matter 
of  the  sentence  gave  great  offence  to  all  the  moderate  men  of 
the  synod ;  and  that  in  particular  nearly  all  the  members  from 
abroad  expressed  in  strong  terms,  and  some  of  them  openly  be- 
fore the  council,  their  entire  disapprobation.  They  foresaw, 
as  they  said,  that  the  remonstrants  would  take  advantage  of  it,  in 
their  appeal  to  public  feeling ;  which  indeed  they  did  not  fail 
to  do. 

The  remonstrants  thus  ejected  from  the  council,  were  order- 
ed by  the  delegates  of  the  States  General,  who  were  present, 
not  to  quit  the  town  of  Dort.  But  the  synod  itself,  as  they 
came  together  almost  solely  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  respect- 
ing the  Arminiaii  controversy,  proceeded  to  gather  the  proposi- 
tions maintained  by  this  party,  from  the  books  which  they  had 
already  published.  Tlie  result  of  the  whole  they  afterwards 
publishea  to  the  world  in  the  famous  Acta  Synodi  nationalis 
mentioned  above,  and  printed  the  same  year. 

On  some  of  the  points  which  were  disputed,  the  synod  were 
not  harmonious  at  first.  This  may  well  be  supposed,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  made  up  of  Supralapsarians  and  Sublapsarians.  If  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  Expositio  Fidei  made  by  the  synod,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  latter  class  had  a  predominating  influence. 
At  any  rate,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  so  expressed,  as 
not  to  give  any  direct  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  Supralapsarians,  or 
at  least,  so  as  not  to  exclude  Sublapsarians  from  signing  the 
creed. 

After  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  sessions,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1619,  the  synod  came  to  such  an  agreement  on  the  doctrines 
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winch  bad  been  discussed,  that  they  published  their  resuk  in  the 
great  church  at  Dort,  in  presence  of  an  immense  assembly.  It 
would  be  aside  from  my  preseut  object,  to  give  a  particular  ac- 
count of  this  result,  as  it  lies  before  the  world  in  so  many  forms, 
and  is  the  well  known  Dedaratio  or  Expositio  Fidei  of  not  a 
few  of  the  churches  in  this  country.  It  is  certainly  drawn  up 
with  great  ability  and  caution  in  many  respects.  Even  its  ene- 
mies, who  are  candid,  must  admit  this.  It  is  plain  that  able 
men  were  concerned  with  it ;  and  even  those  who  do  not  agree 
to  the  sentiments  which  it  contains,  cannot  refuse  to  pay  it  the 
tribute  of  their  respect. 

So  far,  however,  as  it  concerns  tlie  remonstrants,  the  conse- 
quences of  this  s3mod  were  serious  indeed.  In  the  judgement 
of  this  council,  the  Arminians  were  ^renewing  ancient  and  mis- 
chievous errors ;  they  were  forging  and  propagating  new  ones ; 
they  were  sianderfaig  and  casting  contempt  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  HoUandic  churches,  and  filling  the  land  with  embittered  feel- 
ing and  discord.'  The  synod,  moreover,  *  conscious  of  their 
authority  from  the  word  of  God,  and  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
all  regular  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  supported  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  States  Greneral,  decided  that  the  remonstrants  were  in- 
troducing errors  into  religion,  making  divisbns  among  the 
churches,  and  giving  cause  of  offence.  To  aU  this  impropriety 
of  demeanour,  they  had  added  that  of  most  unjdelding  obstinacy 
in  maintaining  their  errors  before  the  synod.' 

Those  remonstrants,  who  had  appeared  before  the  eynod, 
were,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  su^ended  from  their  of- 
fice, until  they  shoidd  make  satisfaction.  Their  brethren  in  sen- 
timent, among  the  churches  at  large,  were  left  to  the  provincial 
synods,  the  classes,  and  the  presbyteries,  to  be  dealt  with  until 
they  should  exhibit  a  becoming  submission  ;  but  none  were  to 
be  aUowed  the  exercise  of  their  official  functbns,  who  woddnot 
subscribe  to  the  doctrines  which  the  srfnod  had  set  finrth. 

The  States  General  soon  confirmed  this  decree  of  the  synod. 
This  being  done,  every  preacher  was  called  upon  for  subscrip- 
tion to  the  creed  which  tne  synod  had  prescribe  ;  and  such  as 
refused  were  at  once  deposed  from  office.  Episcopius  and  his 
colleagues,  who  had  been  present  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  were 
detained  by  order  of  the  government  at  Dort,  until  the  meeting  of 
(he  commissaries  of  the  States  General.  They  were  then  call- 
ed npon  to  know  whether  they  would  suspend  their  ministerial 
fiinctbns,  cease  writing  or  publishing  their  opinkms,  etc.    This 
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tbejr  declined  to  do.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1619,  they  were 
summoned  to  the  Hague  by  the  States  General,  and  called  up- 
on to  know  whether  they  were  ready  to  subscribe  an  agreement 
to  abide  by  the  terms  which  the  commissioners  had  prescribed. 
This  all  but  one  (H.  Leo)  refused  to  do.  Sentence  of  banish- 
ment was  then  pronounced  upon  them.  They  asked  leave  to 
return  under  escort  to  their  homes,  so  as  put  in  order  then*  fam- 
ily afiairs,  collect  their  dues,  and  discharge  their  debts.  This 
was  refused ;  and  they  were  sent  the  next  day,  under  the  charge 
of  an  armed  guard,  to  their  req^ective  places  of  banishment. 

In  regard  to  the  remonstrant  preachers  generally  of  Holland, 
they  were  not  only  forbidden  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  of- 
fice, but  their  flocJcs  were  forbidden  to  assemble  for  the  purpos- 
es of  worship.  Violent  contests  of  course  ensued,  all  over  the 
land.  In  some  places  blood  was  spilled,  and  life  sacrificed. 
About  two  hunared  remonstrant  preachers  were  deposed; 
among  the  rest,  John  Gerard  Vossius,  regent  of  the  theological 
college  at  Leyden,  lost  his  place.  Caspar  Barlaeus,  a  famous 
Latin  poet  of  those  times,  and  Peter  Bertius,  a  celebrated  ge(^- 
rapher,  both  of  Leyden,  also  lost  their  places.  The  storm 
swept  away  even  civilians  also,  who  manifested  any  favouritism 
for  the  party  of  the  remonstrants. 

That  the  synoji  of  Dort  should  have  been  highly  celebrated, 
by  those  contemporaries  who  sympathized  with  it  in  feeling  and  in 
doctrine,  was  natural.  Hence  we  find,  that  on  the  one  band,  it 
has  been  eulogized  as  the  most  perfect  of  ecclesiastical  councils, 
that  have  ever  been  held ;  but,  as  one  might  also  expect,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  opponents  have  been  more  loud  if  possible  in 
their  complaints,  than  its  friends  in  their  praises.  A  deep  sense 
of  injury  and  persecutk>n  of  course  remained  infixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  remonstrants,  and  of  all  who  sympathized  with 
them ;  and  this  feeling  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  appeal 
made  to  the  civil  power,  to  carry  into  execution  the  decrees  of 
the  synod,  by  banishment,  by  imprisonment,  and  by  fines. 

Both  pardes  undoubt^ly  went  too  far  in  their  praise  and 
their  blame.  The  Exposiiio  of  the  synod  in  question  is  an  able 
paper ;  yet  I  cannot  see  that,  compared  with  other  declarations 
of  the  like  nature,  it  calls  for  any  very  extravagant  eulogy. 
Certainly  the  Westminster  Confession  is  superior,  as  a  whole. 
Men  of  great  talent,  much  learning,  warm  piety,  and  well-mean- 
ing intentk)ns,  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  the  council  of  Dort ;  and 
perhlips  an  unusual  number  of  such  men.    But  no  one  of  them 
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has  ever  been  so  distinguished  as  a  tbeolc^an  and  a  writer,  as 
many  other  men  who  can  be  easily  named,  among  the  reformed 
ehurches. 

That  the  measures  of  force,  which  the  spirit  of  dispute  and  of 
the  day  urged  them  to  take,  were  misjudged,  of  hurtful  tenden- 
cy, and  against  the  true  spirit  of  prudence  and  of  protestantism, 
I  suppose  no  one  in  our  times  and  our  country,  will  venture  to 
call  in  quesdon.  But  at  the  same  time,  their  opponents  were 
more  concerned  in  the  blame  of  these  measures,  than  they  were 
willing  to  allow.  They  were  violent,  heated,  sarcastic,  contempt- 
uous. They  felt  a  deep  sense  of  injury,  and  they  gave  vent 
to  it  in  no  very  measured  terms.  They  had  reason  to  com- 
plain, that  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  were  violated  in  re- 
spect to  them ;  but  their  opponents  might  well  complain  also, 
that  the  principles  of  Christian  moderation,  and  lenity  of  man- 
ner, and  respect  for  diflfering  sentiments,  had  not  unfrequently 
been  violated  on  the  part  of  the  remonstrants.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  room  to  doubt,  that  if  the  latter  had  been  the  dominant 
party,  they  would  have  taken  as  effectual  measures  to  carry 
their  p<Mnts,  as  the  Gomarists  did  ;  although  perhaps  not  in  the 
same  way. 

The  cdebrated  Daniel  Heinsius,  who  was,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  scribe  of  the  lay  deputies  sent  by  the  States  General 
to  the  synod  of  Dort,  in  a  preface  of  about  40  quarto  pages,  to 
the  Acta  Sffnodi  ^atianalisj  has  drawn  a  very  vivid  picture  of 
the  zeal  and  turbulence  of  the  Arminian  party.  That  it  is,  like 
those  of  the  opposite  side,  highly  coloured,  no  one  who  reads  it 
with  attention  can  well  doubt.  Still,  as  Heinsius  must  have  had 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  facts,  and  withal  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  talents  and  of  very  high  respectability,  we  cannot 
well  overlook  his  testimony.  He  avers  that  Arminius  was  of  an 
ardent  temperament,  '*  verum  cui  nihil  arrideret,  nisi  quod  aliquft 
novitatb  specie  se  commendaret;"  that  he  looked  with  con- 
tempt on  the  received  doctrines  of  the  chureb,  because  they 
were  received ;  that  he  cherished  opinions  bordering  upon  Pela- 
gianism;  (this  last  opinion  is  of  course  built  on  his  own  construc- 
tion of  Arminius'  sentiments ;)  that  he  was  accustomed  to  speak 
to  his  pupils  with  contempt  of  the  writings  of  Calvin,  Beza,  and 
other  reiormers ;  that  his  pupils,  when  examined  before  the 
CUuieSf  used  ambiguous  pnraseolc^;  that  they  were  disputa- 
tkms,  and  gloried  in  being  freed  from  the  prejudices  and  dark- 
ness of  the  orthodox ;  that  Arminius  himself  equivocated  when 
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queacioaed  upoo  certain  points ;  and  that  he  shielded  himaelf 
mther  by  saying  what  bodidnoi  believe,  than  by  avowing  what 
he  did  believe.  He  also  avers,  that  the  remonstrants  calumni- 
ated before  the  government  the  doctrines  of  their  opponents,  and 
grievously  misrepresented  them ;  <<  non  sine  epertis  atrocibusqut 
calumniis  proponebant*"  He  charges  the  remonstrants  with 
labouring,  by  these  calumnies,  to  excite  the  government  against 
the  orthodox,  in  such  a  way  that  the  consequence  would  be  a 
loss  of  their  place  and  ejection  from  the  pastoral  office ;  also 
with  obtruding  upon  churches,  deprived  of  orthodox  pastors  by 
their  persecutbos,  pastors  of  their  own  party,  and  thus  causing 
the  orthodox  to  secede  from  their  communion  and  places  of 
worship.  In  consequence  of  such  measures,  he  represents  all 
Holland  as  almost  in  a  state  of  civil  war ;  in  fact  as  actually  so, 
in  many  places. 

With  all  the  abatements,  now,  which  we  are  to  make  on  ac« 
count  of  the  strong  feelings  of  Heinsius,  we  must  still  say,  that 
although  the  contra-remonstrants  were  heated  and  violent,  yet 
the  remonstrants  at  least  kept  pace  with  them. 

As  a  further  justification  of  the  remark  made  above,  I  appeal 
to  the  fact,  that  Arminius  did  often  urge  the  States  General  to 
convene  a  general  synod,  before  which  he  might  appear,  explain 
his  doctrines,  and  defend  himself;  and  which  also  might  recoo- 
skier  some  of  the  positk»s  in  the  Heidelbei^  catechism  and  in 
the  creed.  This  the  opposite  party  strongly  opposed,  as  kmg 
as  they  thought  the  chance  mignt  be  in  favour  of  Arminius. — 
Before  his  doctrines  had  become  matters  of  general  knowledge 
and  dispute,  they  feared  that  by  his  talents  and  persuasive  ad- 
dress, he  might  win  over  a  majority  of  a  natbnal  synod  to  favour 
him.  But  when  the  discussbn  had  been  going  on  long  enough 
to  be  generally  known,  and  the  clergy  throughout  Holbnd  had 
taken  sides  in  it,  then  the  contra-remonstrants  began  to  urge  ve^ 
hemently  for  a  council,  and  Arromius  and  his  associates  to  pre* 
fer  that  none  should  be  summoned. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Oldenbameveld  and  Grotius  had  pro* 
vailed,  and  Maurice  and  his  party  had  gone  down,  is  it  dear 
that  there  might  not  have  been  a  synod  of  Dort,  or  some  odier 
one,  consisting  of  the  remonstrant  party,  and  enforcing  dieir 
UbendUy  on  others,  in  a  manner  like  to  that  in  whkh  extreme 
orthodoxy  was  forced  on  them  ?  Reasoning  from  analogy  and 
from  human  nature,  we  must  concede  that  this  is  probable. 

J  do  not  assert,  indeed,  that  it  would  have  been  so ;  but,  I 
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niqr  add,  the  spirit  of  ifae  day,  and  the  freqaaat  appeab  of  AranDH 
tts  and  his  friends  to  the  government  of  Holtand  Co  interpose, 
while  be  believed  them  to  be  in  his  favour,  concur  with  the  rea- 
sons akeady  given,  to  render  such  a  thing  by  no  means  impro- 
bable. 

The  8im|de  truth,  confirmed  by  the  history  of  all  a^es,  is, 
that  when  men  become  engaged  in  violent  dispute,  on  theology 
or  any  other  topic ;  when  their  passions  become  enlisted,  and 
diev  are  detormmed  to  carry  their  point ;  they  do  not  usually 
wan  to  examine  the  justice,  or  the  consequences,  of  all  the 
measures  to  which  they  resort.  Appeals  to  the  government 
were  agreeable  to  the  political  constitution  of  the  HoUandic 
churches.  But  in  making  them,  did  Arminius,  or  Gomar  and 
his  friends,  ^  do  as  they  would  be  done  by?"  This  question 
forever  setdes  the  whole  matter;  and  settles  it  triumphantly 
against  the  intormbglnig  of  church  and  state. 

The  contra*remonstrants  were  gratified  with  carrying  their 
point.  But  it  filled  Holland  with  scenes  of  distress.  The  tri- 
umph, moreover,  lasted  only  for  a  short  time.  On  the  death  of 
prince  Maurice,  the  Arminian  ministers  began  gradually  to  re- 
sume their  offices ;  and  in  1630,  only  eleven  years  after  the  sit- 
ting of  the  synod  which  excommunicated  them,  the  States  Gen- 
eral connived  at  their  return  to  their  offices ;  since  which  they 
have  never  been  disturbed.  It  was  not  long,  before  the  princi- 
ples of  the  remonstrants  began  to  acquire  a  kind  of  predominance 
in  Holland ;  and  finally  they  became  triumphant ;  akhough  there 
have  been  men  of  the  opposite  party  also,  who  have  stood  up, 
and  borne  testimony  against  this  general  disobedience  to  the 
synod  of  Dort. 

Heaven  has  decreed,  that  reason  and  argument,  not  contume- 
ly or  force,  should  maintain  an  empire  over  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians. All  appeal  to  any  other  weapons,  is  worse  than  in  vain. 
It  may  trium[Hi  for  a  moment ;  but  the  next  generation  will  take 
the  liberty  to  think  and  inquire  for  themselves.  So  it  should  be. 
If  men  are  not  to  be  convmced  by  Scripture  and  argument,  then 
human  power  has  no  ability  to  convince  them.  They  must  be 
commended  to  God,  and  left  with  him.  All  else  is  unchristian, 
yea,  antichristian.  It  is,  indeed,  perfectly  clear,  that  the  contra- 
remonstrants  had  a  right  to  withdraw  their  feUomkip  fit>m  their 
opponents,  if  they  believed  them  to  be  essentially  in  the  wrong. 
It  so  much  was  not  true,  then  they  themselves  were  not  entided 
to  Christian  liberty.    But  all  beyond  this ;  all  bard  names,  con- 
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tumely,  violence,  appeal  to  civil  power,  sbuttiog  up  their  church* 
es,  and  every  thing  of  this  nature,  be  it  what  it  may,  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  that  religion  for  which  they  professed  and  cher- 
ished so  much  zeal.  In  the  end,  all  this  reacted  upon  the 
very  cause  which  they  meant  to  defend.  It  is  thus  that  Heaven 
teaches  men,  that  the  armour  of  the  gospel  is  Scripture  and  rea- 
son and  argument,  and  not  passion  and  prejudice  and  force. 

WHEaS  THE  SPIRIT  OT  THE  LORD  IS,  TAEAS  It   LIBEBTY. 

But  I  am  forgetting  my  main  business,  in  pursuing  these  re- 
flections ;  which  is,  to  give  the  creed  of  Armmius.  The  De- 
daratio  which  Arminius  made  at  the  Hague,  in  1608,  (see  p.  247 
above,)  before  the  States  General,  and  at  their  request,  is  the 
principal  source  from  which  I  shall  draw ;  as  this  was  a  public  and 
solemn  declaration,  and  was  made  only  one  year  before  the  close 
of  his  life.  This  and  all  the  other  sources  from  which  I  draw 
his  creed,  may  be  found  in  Arminii  Opera^  4to  1629.  L.B.  I  have 
noted  the  pages,  so  that  every  curious  reader  may  consult  for 
himself,  and  see  whether  I  have  rightly  translated  the  author. 

On  the  subject  of  translating  him,  I  have  only  a  word  to  say. 
His  Latin  is  not  very  pure.  It  is  grammatical,  but  not  classical ; 
and  it  is  exceedingly  unlike  to  that  of  Beza  and  Calvin,  and 

5 ready  inferior  to  that  of  Limborcb,  Le  Clerc,  and  Grotius. 
loreover  it  is  full  of  the  scholastic  terminology  of  the  day.  I 
am  not  certain,  that  I  have  in  every  instance  hit  upon  the  exact 
idea  of  the  author.  I  am  sure  only  that  I  have  designed  and 
wished  to  do  so,  and  have  spared  no  pains  to  accomplish  my 
wishes.  It  is  for  those  who  are  more  conversant  with  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  times  of  Arminius  than  myself,  to  correct  me  if 
I  have  gone  wrong ;  and  to  their  correction  I  will  cheerfully 
submit. 

I  have  rendered  freely,  yet  closely  to  the  sense.  I  have 
sometimes  exchanged  technical  expressions  for  those  which  will 
now  be  better  understood ;  for  which  I  may  probably  count 
upon  the  thanks,  rather  than  the  blame  of  the  reader.  For  the 
rest,  it  has  been  ray  aim  to  select  all  those  points,  of  any  great 
importance,  on  which  Arminius  was  said  to  iiShr  from  his  op- 
ponents, or  accused  of  heterodoxy.  Other  points  need  no  illus- 
tration ;  at  least  the  object  of  the  present  essay  would  not  em- 
brace them,  nor  are  they  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  the  rea- 
der. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  now  proceed  to  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  my  work,  beginning  first  with  exuacts  from  the 
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Dedaraiio  above  described.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
Armioius  read  this  before  the  States  General,  and  will  consider 
him  throughout  as  addressing  them. 

n.  Thi  Creed  or  Arminius. 

In  an  introduction  of  some  length  and  much  address,  Arminius 
states  various  eflbrts  which  had  been  made,  to  draw  upon  him 
the  imputation  of  heresy.    In  the  year  1605,  he  says,  tnree  de- 

tuties  from  the  synod  of  South  Holland,  and  two  from  North 
lolland,  waited  on  him  and  requested  a  conference  with  him 
respecting  his  religious  sentiments.  The  ground  of  this  request 
waSf  that  some  of  his  students,  who  had  been  examined  by  their  re* 
spective  synods,  had  given  answers  not  consistent  with  the  cat- 
echism and  the  creed,  and  had  appealed  to  him  as  sustaining 
them.  Arminius  declined  a  conference  on  such  grounds ;  ina^ 
much  as  this  would  subject  him  to  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  trial, 
as  ol!en  as  any  of  his  students  misunderstood  and  misreported 
his  sentiments ;  which  by  experience  he  had  found  to  be  not 
unfrequent.  The  proper  way,  he  alleges,  was,  for  the  snrnod 
to  confront  those  students  with  him,  and  thus  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er they  had  made  a  right  report  of  his  sentiments ;  and  not  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  had. 

In  this,  Arminius  was  clearly  in  the  right ;  for  nothing  is  more 
frequent,  than  for  students  without  experience  in  theology,  and 
without  sufficient  attention  and  inquiry,  to  misunderstand  and 
give  a  wrong  account  of  a  teacher's  sentiments ;  although  it 
may  be  with  no  ill  design,  but  yet  to  the  serious  injury  of  such 
teacher.  But  for  graver  and  more  experienced  persons  to  take 
these  accounts  as  being  of  course  correct,  even  where  they  are 
at  variance  with  the  published  opinions  of  such  teachers,  is  in- 
deed a  species  of  injustice  of  which  it  must  be  right  loudly  to 
complain,  as  Arminius  did. 

Various  other  coDoquies  had  been  undertaken  with  Arminius ; 
some  of  which,  as  he  states,  he  declined,  and  into  others  he  enter- 
ed, according  to  the  circumstances  of  each,  and  the  evident  inten- 
tions of  those  who  were  engaged  in  them.  After  endeavouring, 
with  great  skill,  to  justify  to  the  States  Greneral  the  course  he 
had  taken,  in  regard  to  declining  various  coUoquies,  on  account 
of  vrhkh  suspicions  agamst  him  had  been  much  augmented,  he 
proceeds  to  the  declaration  of  his  sentiments  as  follows. 

*^The  first  and  most  important  article  of  religbn,  on  which  I 
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have  some  thouglits  to  suggest^  and  which  has  been  a  suljeGt  of 
reflection  with  me  for  many  years,  has  respect  to  difmne  vredw 
tination,  that  is,  the  ehciion  of  men  to  mmtfioti,  and  tieir  ro- 
probation  to  dettrudion. 

**  I  begin  with  this  article,  and  I  shall,  first,  shew  what  is 
taught  respecting  it,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  in  our  churches, 
and  in  the  universiQr  of  Leyden ;  secondly,  I  shall  prqpoee  my 
own  thoughts  respecting  it,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  my  owa 
opinion  concerning  it 

<<  The  opinions  of  the  learned  respecting  this  article  of  faith 
are  not  one  and  the  same,  but  direrse  and  b  several  respects 
diserepaot.  Those  who  are  noost  rigid  b  their  views,  bcia  for 
substance  to  the  foUowbg  sentiments;  as  appears  b  aU  parts  of 
their  writbgs. 

*^  That  God,  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  decree,  has  pre* 
destbated  sonse  to  eternal  life,  and  some  to  everiasting  perdi-* 
tbn,  without  respect  to  them  as  havbg  been  created,  mueh  leas 
as  havii^  sinned,  and  without  any  regard  to  their  i^bteousness 
or  unriebteousness,  obedbnce  or  disd^edience,  but  of  his  mere 
foodpUoMwre  ;  and  this,  that  be  might  dis|day  the  gbry  of  his 
jiistbe  and  compassion,  or  (as  some  say)  of  hb  saving  gncci 
wisdom,  and  sovereign  power."  pp.  90, 100. 

This  first  proposition  contabs  tne  essential  part  of  the  opinion 
b  nuestion.  Arminius  then  proceeds  to  detail,  ander  eight 
heaas  more,  varbus  subordbate  propositiou  connected  by  the 
high  predestbarians  with  their  mab  position.  The  substance 
of  these  is,  that  ^  the  meoM  of  carrybg  the  great  and  origbal 
decree  into  execution,  were  also  predestinated,  and  w31  necee* 
sarity  and  certainly  turbg  about  die  end  btended ;  that  of  tbeaa 
means,  some  are  common  both  to  dection  and  reprobatioD,  and 
some  peculiar  to  each ;  that  those  means  common  to  both  were^ 
the  creatbn  of  man  b  a  state  of  original  righteousness  md  holi- 
ness, the  permissbn  of  Adam's  fall,  (or  rather,  the  arrangement 
made  by  God  that  man  should  sb,  and  become  corrupt,) 
the  loss  of  the  image  of  God  cmt  origbal  righteousness,  and  tiM 
consequent  conclusbn  of  all  under  sb  and  condemnatioa;-— and 
all  this,  because  in  order  to  save  there  must  be  some  to  save, 
b  order  to  condemn  there  must  be  sinners,  and  b  order  to  be 
sbners  without  making  God  the  author  of  sb,  men  must  be  cre- 
ated b  a  state  of  righteousness.  Of  the  means  pedestbated  to 
carry  bto  efiect  the  decree  ci  election,  are  (1)  The  gift  of  the 
Saviour ;  (2)  The  efl^tual  callbg  of  the  elect;  (3) The  pre- 
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ienradoa  of  them  in  a  stale  of  graoe ;  (4)  As  to  elect  children, 
they  may,  by  special  promise  and  gi^ce,  be  saved  without  actual 
faith  or  petaeveianee  m  it.  Of  the  means  destined  to  execute  the 
decree  of  reprobation,  are,  (1)  The  desertion  of  the  non-elect 
In  their  state  of  sin,  and  the  withholding  of  saving  grace  from 
them.  This  is  done  in  two  ways ;  6rst,  Christ  did  not  make  any 
aaonement  for  the  non-elect ;  and  secondly,  God  does  not  com- 
municate his  spirit  to  them  so  that  they  may  believe  on  Christ 
(2)  Aduh  reprobates  are  hardened^  first,  by  the  hw  of  God  op- 
erating on  the  coQScience,  and  enlightening  and  convincing  it ; 
iecondly,  by  Ae  preaching  of  the  goapel,  which  makes  an  exter- 
nal call  to  repentanoe  and  obedience,  and  furnishes  mtemal  ex- 
citement to  the  same ;  but  wbkh  never  can  produce  any  better 
fiiith  than  that  of  the  devils,  who  believe  and  tremble  but  re- 
main impenitent.' 

<  From  all  this  it  follows,  that  all  the  elect  must  necessarily 
and  infallibly  be  saved,  and  all  the  reprobate  as  surely  perish ; 
because  aD  things  and  events,  all  causes  and  efiects,  proceed 
fitmi,  and  depend  entirely  upon,  the  afaeokite  and  etamal  pur- 
pose of  God.'  pp.  100—103. 

Against  these  views,  thus  stated  by  him,  Armmkis  proceeds 
to  array  twenty  one  reasons,  at  very  considerable  length,  (pp. 
103—115,)  which  I  shall  not  here  repeat,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
made  a  separate  dechrratkxi  of  hb  own  sentiments  in  a  subse- 
quent part<^  his  dedaraiion^  and  my  object  is  history,  not  dia- 
cussioQ.  Thus  much,  however,  diould  be  said  respecting  them, 
vis.  that  they  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  learning,  acuteness, 
deicterity,  and  k)gical  subdety  of  the  author ;  nor  can  any  one 
read  them  without  feeibg  that  they  deserve  serious  cooeklera- 
tion. 

It  ought  not  to  escape  notice,  moreover,  that  under  his  tweiH 
ty-Crst  head,  he  avers,  that  not  only  the  churches  of  ancient 
^imeB  rejected  the  doctrine  of  predestinatioo,  but  that  the  Ltrthe- 
ran,  the  Anabaptist,  and  the  Bombh  churches  did  the  same. 
He  admits  that  Luther  and  Melancthon  favoured  the  doctrine  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  but  declares  that  they  after* 
wards  renounced  it.  For  proof  of  this,  he  appeals  to  an  episde 
of  Melancthon,  addressed  to  Caspar  Peucer,  in  which  he  com- 
pares die  doctrine  under  consideration  to  the  stoical  fatality  of 
£eno.  To  the  church  in  Denmark  also  he  app^ds,  as  reject- 
ing the  doctrine ;  and  he  declares,  very  fidly  and  explicidy, 
No.  II.  34 
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that  many  in  the  churches  of  HoUand  agreed  with  himaelf.  p. 
115. 

It  is  very  natural  to  ask,  whether  Arminius,in  the  spirit  which 
is  too  common  among  disputants,  has  not  charged  upon  his  op- 
ponents, the  predestinarians,  consequences  which  he  himself 
deduced  from  their  principles,  and  which  they  would  not  admit 
as  either  necessary,  or  as  being  a  part  of  their  creed.  He  an- 
ticipates such  an  objection  himself,  and  solemnly  declares,  at 
the  close  of  his  twenty  one  reasons,  that  he  has  taken  all  the 
principles  which  he  has  charged  upon  them,  irom  their  own  au- 
thors, and  this  ^'  opiim&Jidey  wUh  the  moii  can$cieniiaus  JiMUt^ 
in  order  that  he  might  put  nothing  to  their  account,  which  he 
could  not  clearly  establish  from  their  writmgs."  p.  1 16. 

How  far  these  declarations  are  correct,  the  reader  may  judge 
in  some  measure,  by  reverting  for  a  moment  to  p.  236  seq. 
above,  where  he  will  find  the  views  of  Calvin  and  Beza ;  with 
which  those  of  Supralapsarians  generally  accorded.  But  Af^ 
minius,  no  doubt,  had  special  reference  in  all  his  decIaratKNis 
concerning  predestination,  to  the  views  and  assertions  of  Gomar, 
his  rival  colleague  and  antagonist,  a  man  of  strong  feelings,  of 
an  irritable  temperament,  and  one  who,  when  pushed  m  dispute, 
uttered  rash  and  extravagant  things.  For  example ;  when,  in 
the  synod  of  Dort,  Episcopius  had  been  declaiming  against  the 
doctrine  of  reprobation,  and  charging  it  with  making  God  the 
author  of  sin,  Gomar  replied  with  strong  feeling,  that  *^  Episco- 
pius had  falsified  the  tenet  of  reprobatk>n ;  that  no  man  thought 
that  God  had  absolutely  decreed  to  cast  away  roan  without  sin ; 
but  as  be  did  decree  the  end,  so  he  did  decree  the  means ;  that 
is,  as  he  predestinated  man  to  death,  so  he  predestinated  him  to 
sin,  the  only  way  to  death."  Grolden  Remains  of  J.  Hales 
[Halesius]  as  quoted  by  Mosheim,  p.  435.  On  this,  Hales 
himself,  a  high  Calvinist  when  he  was  at  Dort  and  when  he 
wrote  his  letters  on  that  synod,  remarks,  that  Gomar  '^  so  mend- 
ed the  question,  as  tinkers  mend  ketdes,  and  made  it  worse  than 
it  was  before."  Again,  when  Martinius  of  Bremen,  a  member 
of  the  synod  of  Dort,  had  with  great  modesty  and  gendeness 
maintained  the  doctrine,  that  Christ  is  not  only  the  patron  and 
vindicator  of  the  election  of  the  faithful,  but  also  the  author  and 
special  cause  of  it,  Gromar,  who  felt  that  this  would  be  assigning 
a  ground  for  election  difierent  from  the  mere  good  pleasure  (de- 
cretum  absolutum)  of  God,  rose  with  great  erootkui,  pulled  off 
bis  gbve,  and  threw  it  down  in  presence  of  all  the  synod,  chal- 
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lenging  Martinius  to  a  public  contest  on  that  point.  To  this 
Martinius  made  no  reply  ;  but  the  president  of  the  council  and 
the  members  of  it  interfered.  The  council  was  soon  dismissed 
by  prayers  as  usual ;  but  all  this,  says  Halesi  had  no  eSEoct  in 
composing  the  mind  of  Gomar.  As  soon  as  prayers  were  end- 
ed, he  immediately  renewed  hb  challenge  to  Martinius ;  which 
however  he  declined  to  accept,  not  through  want  of  ability,  for 
be  was  a  distinguished  scholar  and  theologian,  but  from  his  pa- 
cific temper  and  modest  feelings.  Halesii  Epistolae,  p.  419. 
Brandt  also  relates  the  same  anecdotes. 

Balcanqual,  the  deputy  from  the  Scotch  churches  to  the  sy- 
nod of  Dort,  a  staunch  Ualvinist  himself,  says  nevertheless  of 
Gomar,  that  *^  he  suiKred  expressions  to  escape  him,  respecting 
the  theologians  of  Bremen,  which  could  proceed  only  from  the 
moudi  of  a  fool.''  The  same  Bakanaual  also  relates,  that  the 
English  deputies  to  the  synod  of  Dort  laboured  much,  that  when 
the  synod  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  asserting  that  God 
was  the  author  of  sm,  they  should  also  express  their  abhorrence 
of  the  expressions,  **Deum  movere  hominum  linguas  ad  blas- 
phemandum ;"  and  *'  Hominem  non  posse  plus  boni  fecere, 
quam  fiieit."  But  in  this  the  deputies  failed ;  not  because  die 
council  as  a  body  approved  of  these  and  the  like  expressions, 
(which  clearly  they  did  not,)  but  because  they  knew  that  some 
of  the  members  of  it  had  employed  such  declarations  in  contro- 
versy, and  to  condemn  them  would  savour  too  much  of  person- 
ality.    See  Halesii  Hist.  p.  60  seq.  edit.  Mosheim. 

From  such  facts  the  reader  can  judge,  whether  the  charges 
of  Arminius  have  not  some  foundatkxi,  in  r^ard  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  dtcreitim  absolutum  was  represented  by  some  of 
the  Supralapsarians.  To  charge  these  modes  of  representatbn 
on  them  all,  would  be  an  evident  act  of  injustice ;  but  still,  it  is 
one  which,  for  the  purposes  of  argwnenhtm  ad  invidiam^  is  fre- 
quently committed. 

After  aU,  however,  that  Arminius  was  excited  by  his  feelings 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  make  out  as 
strong  a  case  against  his  antagonists  as  could  well  be  made  out, 
every  intelligent  I'eader  will  easily  concede.  For  the  colouring, 
therefore,  and  for  the  intensity  of  the  whole  picture,  the  reader 
must  consider  himself,  in  some  good  measure,  indebted  to  the 
zeal  of  Arminius. 

Having  thus  given  the  views  of  the  high  predesdnarian  party, 
Arminius  admits  that  there  is  a  second  and  a  third  party  who 
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bold  to  the  doctrioe  of  decrees,  and  whose  views  he  proceeds 
to  state. 

*'  The  second  class  hold,  that  God,  by  an  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble decree,  did,  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  ordain  that  a  small 
Eart  only  of  men  should  be  saved ;  and  also  that  he  would  pass 
y  the  rest,  leave  them  to  their  own  sinfulness,  and  witlihold  his 
saving  grace  from  tliem  ;  and  finally,  that  being  sinners,  and  un- 
reclaimed, he  would,  b  order  to  display  his  justice,  subject  them 
to  eternal  death. .  The  elect  he  predestinated  to  eternal  life ; 
and  to  accomplish  this  end,  be  foreordained  a  Saviour,  their  ef- 
fectual calling,  and  their  final  perseverance.  As  to  the  repra- 
bate,  the  means  used  to  secure  their  reprobation,  were,  (1)  The 
passing  by  them,  i.  e.  withholding  his  grace  from  them,  and  the 
dereliction  of  them  by  the  Spirit;  (2) The  pre-condemnatk» 
of  them  ;  which,  however,  had  respect  to  them  as  einnen^  and 
specially  as  being  sinners  in  Adam.  In  order  to  ensure  this 
pre-condemnation,  the  reprobate  are  deserted  by  the  Spirit,  and 
the  consequence  is,  the  hardening  of  them,  and  fitting  them  for 
destruction."  p.  117. 

The  main  point  of  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding 
scheme  of  predestination,  is,  that  in  the  second,  the  decree  of 
reprobation  b  stated  as  having  respect  to  men  as  sinners,  special- 
ty as  sinners  b  Adam ;  whereas  according  to  the  other  scheme, 
God  did  not  even  respect  men  as  creatures,  much  less  as  sbners, 
b  his  decree  of  election  and  reprobation. 

The  third  class,  hold  **  that  God,  in  makbg  h'ls  eternal  de- 
cree of  election  and  reprobation,  did  have  respect  to  men  as 
lapsed  and  condemned ;  that  b  choosbg  some  to  life,  he  did 
it  for  the  display  of  his  own  compassion ;  and  that  in  givbg  over 
others  to  eternal  rub  b  their  sinlul  and  condemned  state,  be  did 
this  b  order  to  display  bb  justice ;  and  that  he  was  not  at  all 
moved  b  the  one  case,  by  repentance  and  faith,  nor  b  the  oth- 
er, by  impenitence  and  unbelief.  The  means  of  executbg  this 
decree  of  electien  and  reprobatbn,  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  already  stated."  The  difference  between  this  last  scheme 
and  the  others,  is,  that  it  is  subk^arianf  i.  e.  it  commences  the 
election  and  reprobation  of  men  at  a  pobt  which  was  posterior 
to  the  lapse  of  Adam.  p.  118. 

After  a  short  argument  against  the  second  and  third  scheme 
of  predestination  (p.  1 18)  Arminius  proceeds,  at  last,  to  declare 
his  own  views,  which  he  thbks  are  ^'  guam  vtArtaie"  conform- 
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ed  to  the  word  of  God.    To  do  bkn  justice,  I  mtist  quote  him 
here,  without  abridgeoient. 

L  ^'  The  first  and  absolute  decree  of  God,  respeetiog  the  sal- 
vatbn  of  sinful  man,  b,  that  by  which  he  decreed  to  constitute 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  a  mediator,  saviour,  high  priest,  and  king ; 
who  by  his  death  should  take  away  sm,  aoMd  by  his  obedience 
should  procure  the  salvation  that  had  been  lost,  and  by  his  pow- 
er confer  it." 

II.  *^  The  second  precise  and  absdute  decree  of  God  is,  that 
by  which  he  decreed  to  reoewe  the  penitent  and  believing  to  his 
favour,  and  to  save  all  tix>9e  in  Christ  who  sbouM  persevere  un- 
to the  end,  and  this  by  Christ  and  through  Christ ;  but  the  im- 
petnitent  and  unbelieving,  he  left  in  sin  and  under  wrath,  and 
condemned  them  as  alienated  from  Christ. 

III.  "  The  third  decree  of  God  is,  tliat  by  wfak^h  he  decreed 
that  the  means  necessary  to  faith  and  repentance  should  be  suffi- 
ciendy  and  efficaciously  afforded.  This  liowever  is  conducted  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  by  which  he  knows 
what  becomes  his  compassion  or  his  severity,  and  also  in  a  man- 
ner accordant  with  his  justice,  by  which  he  is  prepared  to  follow 
the  prescription  of  his  wisdom  and  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

I V .  "  Hence  foUows  a  fourth  decree,  by  which  he  has  or- 
dained, that  particular  individuals  and  certain  persons  should  be 
saved  and  should  be  damned.  But  this  decree  depends  on  the 
foreknowledge  of  God,  by  whk^h  he  knew  from  eternity  who,  b 
accordance  witli  his  administratk>n  of  the  means  fitted  to  pro- 
duce conversKMi  and  faith,  bis  grace  coming  in  aid  of  them, 
would  believe,  and,  in  consequence  of  grace  afterwards  obtain- 
ed, would  persevere;  and  also  who  would  not  believe,  and 
would  not  persevere."    p.  119. 

Having  thus  given  the  essence  of  his  creed  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
destination, Arminius  proceeds  to  fortify  it,  by  averring,  *  that  such 
a  predestination  is  the  foundation  of  Christianity  and  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  salvation ;  that  it  is  the  very  gospel  itself,  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  that  it  is  so  palpably  supported  by  the  Scriptures,  it  has  no 
need  of  councils  for  its  support ;  that  no  orthodox  teacher  ever  con- 
tradicted it ;  that  it  agrees  witli  all  the  confessions  of  the  reform- 
ed churches,  and  especially  with  the  Beleic  confesskxi  and  cate- 
chism ^  that  it  accords  with  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of 
man ;  that  it  agrees  with  the  design  of  our  creation,  and  with  the 
nature  of  eternal  life  and  death  ;  that  it  harmonizes  with  the  fall 
of  man,  with  the  nature  of  grace,  with  the  nature  and  liberQr  of 
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the  human  will,  with  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  Christ,  and 
the  salvation  of  men,  and  also  with  the  order  of  the  prescribed 
graces  of  the  gospel,  such  as  repentance,  faith,  etc.  It  also  con- 
firms the  administration  of  the  gospel,  and  is  the  very  basis  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Finally  he  avers,  that  the  great  body  of 
Christians  in  all  ages  have  approved  the  doctrine,  as  he  has 
stated  it/    pp.  119,  120. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  theologize^  nor  is  it  my  intention  to 
do  so ;  but  if  it  were,  it  would  seem  not  very  difficult  to  ask 
questions  respecting  the  creed  of  Arroinius  thus  avowed,  which 
would  be  attended  with  difficulties  not  less  than  those  which  he 
has  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  opponents.  For  example,  in  re- 
gard to  No.  I.  Did  the  plan  of  God's  decrees  and  purposes  com- 
mence at  the  point  which  succeeded  the  fall  and  rum  of  man  ? 
And  when  he  decreed  that  Christ  should  be  a  redeemer  of  lost 
man,  had  he  before  determined,  that  there  should  be  any  need 
of  a  redeemer  ?  Or  was  the  necessity  for  one  an  unlocked  for, 
unexpected  mishap,  which  took  place  in  spite  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  power,  and  which  the  Supreme  Being  finally  provided  for, 
by  making  decrees  after  the  mischief  was  done  i  etc. 

These  and  a  multitude  of  other  like  questbns  force  themselves 
spontaneously  upon  the  thinking  and  reasoning  mind,  and  com- 
pel it  to  feel,  that  in  shunning  Scylla  it  is  very  easy  to  plunge  in- 
to Charybdis.  In  shunning  the  doctrine  of  fate,  and  avoiding 
the  makmg  of  man  a  mere  machine  consigned  to  inevitable  and 
necessary  destruction,  why  should  we  in  reality,  although  not  in 
words,  divest  the  divine  Being  of  omniscience,  or  deny  that  he 
has  a  specific  purpose  and  obiect  in  all  his  works  ?  Why  should 
we  hold  him  up  as  by  after^thovght  providing  for  exigencies  up- 
on which  he  could  not  before  calculate,  and  which  (one  vt^uld 
be  tempted  to  suppose)  he  could  not  even  foreknow  ?  Must  it 
be  proved  again  to  the  world,  that  God  knows  all  things  *^  (com 
the  beginning  to  the  end,"  and  that  all  are  under  his  control  ? 

Having  thus  given  and  defended  his  own*  creed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  predestination,  Arminius  proceeds  to  disclose  his  views 
on  other  topics  connected  with  it,  or  dependent  in  some  measure 
upon  it.     Such  are  the  following. 

1.  The  providence  of  Ood.  "The  providence  of  God  I  de- 
fine to  be,  the  careful,  continual,  and  ever  present  inspectkm  of 
God,  by  virtue  of  which  he  extends  his  care  to  the  whole  world 
in  general,  and  to  all  creatures  vnthout  exception  in  particular ; 
in  so  far  as  that  he  preserves  them  in  their  own  proper  essence, 
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qualities,  actioDS,  and  a£bctions,  and  governs  them  m  sucb  a 
manner  as  is  becoming  and  congruous,  to  the  praise  of  his  own 
name,  and  to  the  salvation  of  believers. 

'^  I  do  not,  therefore,  in  any  measure  detract  from  the  provi- 
dence of  God  any  of  those  things  which  belong  to  it ;  but  I  af- 
firm that  it  preserves,  governs,  controls,  and  directs,  ofl  things, 
and  that  nothing  can  take  place  fortuitously  or  by  chance.  Nay, 
I  view  the  free  will  and  the  actions  themselves  of  rational  beings, 
as  subject  to  the  providence  of  God ;  so  that  nothing  can  happen 
without  his  will,  not  even  of  those  things  which  are  forbidden  by 
him,  que  contra  voluntatem  ejus  fiunt.  But  I  make  this  dis- 
crimination between  good  and  bad  acts,  viz.  that  (Sod  wills  and 
causes  the  good  ones,  and  freely  permits  the  bad  ones.  Nay,  I 
very  willingly  concede,  that  in  respect  to  evil,  every  kind  of  acts 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  providence  of  God  which  can  even  be 
imagbed,  saving;  only  this,  that  Grod  be  not  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  sin.  This  I  have  sufficiendy  shown,  in  my  dispute  re- 
specting justice,  and  the  efficiency  of  divine  providence  in  the 
rroduction  of  evil,  twice  repeated  by  me  at  Leyden ;  in  which 
have  endeavoured  to  ascribe  to  God  whatever  acts  in  respect 
to  sin  the  scriptures  represent  as  belonging  to  him;  and  in  wnich 
I  have  gone  so  far,  that  some  have  taken  occasion  from  it  to  ac- 
cuse me  of  making  God  the  author  of  sin." 

2.  The  free  tpUl  of  man*  "My  opinbn  in  respect  to  thb  is, 
that  man,  in  the  original  state  b  which  he  was  created,  was  en- 
dowed with  knowledge,  holiness,  and  ability  of  such  a  nature, 
that  he  was  competent  to  understand,  estimate,  consider,  will, 
and  perform  that  which  was  truly  good,  as  he  was  commanded 
to  do ;  but  still,  not  without  the  aid  of  divine  grace.  I  hold  also, 
that  after  his  fall  and  sin,  he  could,  in  and  of  himself,  neither 
think,  will,  or  do,  what  is  truly  good,  but  that  he  must  be  renew- 
ed and  regenerated  of  God  in  Christ,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  in  his 
understanding,  affections,  or  will,  and  all  his  faculties  (viribus), 
b  order  that  be  may  rightly  understand,  estimate,  consider,  wiU, 
and  do  that  which  is  truly  good.  When  made  a  partaker  of  this 
regeneration  or  renovation,  I  hold,  that  bebg  freed  from  the 
power  of  sin,  he  can  think,  will,  and  do  good,  but  still,  always 
and  only  by  the  grace  of  God." 

llie  most  diorough  advocate  of  total  depravity  will  scarce- 
ly venture  to  go  farther  in  regard  to  man  b  his  unregen- 
erate  state,  than  this  statement  of  Armbbs  goes.  Indeed, 
as  he  extends  renovatbn  to  all  the  fiiculties  of  man,  even  to  his 
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ftndeniandingi  I  believe  that  on  this  poiot  Armioius  would  find 
few  among  the  orthodox  of  the  present  day  that  would  keep 
pace  with  him.  Surely  he  cannot  be  accused  of  laxity  id 
this  matter. 

3.  The  t^ate  of  Ood.  "  First,  I  believe  it  is  a  gratuitous  af- 
fection of  God  towards  miserable  sinners ;  on  account  of  which 
he  first  pvei  his  Son,  that  be  who  believes  in  him  may  have 
eternal  life ;  and  next,  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  his  sake,  he  jus- 
tifies the  sinner,  and  adol)ts  him  as  one  of  his  children  in  order 
to  his  salvation.  Seconaly,  grace  is  an  infusion  of  all  those 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  both  in  respect  to  the  understandhg  as 
well  as  the  will  and  aflections  of  men,  which  pertain  to  their  re- 
generation and  renovation ;  of  which  kind  are  laidi,  hope,  chari- 
ty, etc.  Without  these  gifts  of  grace,  man  is  capable  (idoneum) 
neither  of  thinking,  wflling,  or  doing  any  good  thing.  Thirdly, 
there  is  a  continual  assistance  and  constant  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  moves  and  excites  the 
regenerate  man  to  good,  by  infusing  salutary  thoughts,  by  inq)ir- 
ing  with  good  desires,  so  that  he  may  actually  will  diat  which  is 
good ;  and  fiirther  also,  by  virtue  of  this,  he  wills  and  operates 
together  with  man,  so  that  man  does  that  which  he  desires  to  do. 
And  in  this  way,  I  ascribe  the  beginning,  continuation,  and  con- 
summation of  all  good,  to  grace ;  and  this  even  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  man  in  his  regenerate  state,  without  grace  coming  be- 
fore and  exciting,  following  on  and  cooperating,  would  neither 
think,  will,  nbr  do  any  good  thing,  nor  ever  resist  any  temptation 
or  evil." 

^  From  all  this  it  plainly  appears,  that  I  am  not  chargeable 
with  derogating  fi^m  grace,  and  that  I  do  not  (as  I  have  been 
accused  of  doing)  attribute  too  much  to  the  free  will  of  nfan ; 
but  all  the  controversy  which  I  have  on  this  subject,  is,  whether 
the  grace  of  God  is  an  influence  which  is  irresistible.  That  is, 
the  controversy  is  not  concerning  the  actions  or  operatbns  of 
grace,  fof  which  I  believe  there  are  as  many  as  any  one  else 
does,)  out  only  concerning  the  mode  of  the  operation,  viz. 
whether  it  be  irresistible  or  not.  In  respect  to  this,  I  do  believe 
in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  that  many  resist  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  reject  offered  grace.** 

4.  The  peneveranee  of  the  sainti.  "  My  opinion  itt  respect 
to  this  is,  that  those  who  are  engrafted  into  Christ  by  true  faith, 
and  thus  become  partakers  of  his  life-giving  spirit,  have  strength 
adequate  to  contend  widi  Satan,  sip,  the  world,  and  their  own 
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flesh,  and  to  obtam  the  victory ;  yet  sdl,  only  by  the  assistance 
of  the  same  Spirit  of  grace ;  yea  hirther,  that  Jesus  Christ  by  his 
Spirit  will  dssist  them  m  every  ^al,  and  be  their  helper ;  and 
thaty  provided  they  prepare  themselves  for  the  conflict,  and  im- 
plore hig  aid,  and  are  not  wanting  with  respect  to  themselves,  he 
will  preserve  them  from  falling,  so  that  by  no  fraud  or  force  of 
Satan  they  can  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Christ.  But  wheth- 
er the  same  persons  by  negligence  cannot  lose  the  beginning 
of  their  union  to  Christ,  again  return  to  the  world,  make  de- 
fection from  the  sound  doctrine  once  delivered  to  them,  lose  a 
good  conscience,  and  make  grace  ineffectual ;  this  I  think  should 
be  diligently  investigated  by  the  Scriptures,  and  the  subject 
^ould  be  discussed  in  our  leading  convention.  I  declare,  how- 
ever, very  frankly,  that  /  haw  never  taught  that  a  true  bdiever 
will  finally  and  totally  fall  away  and  perish ;  although  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  are  texts  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  favour  this 
sentiment,  and  which  I  have  not  seen  answered  in  any  way  to 
my  entire  satisfaction  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
of  an  opposite  character,  which  deserve  attentive  consideration." 
pp.  121— 1«3. 

5.  Arminius  next  proceeds  to  state  his  views  of  the  doctrine  of 
asmrance  of  salvation.  He  says  that  he  entertains  no  doubt  of 
the  possibility  of  it ;  but  that  \^e  should  deem  it  less  in  degree 
than  the  certainty  that  there  is  a  God,  or  that  Christ  is  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  ;  because  Grod  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and 
we  are  more  exposed  to  err  in  the  estimate  of  ourselves,  than  we 
are  as  to  the  certainty  of  those  truths  which  have  been  mention- 
ed,   p.  123. 

6.  He  says,  moreover,  that  he  had  been  accused  of  asserting 
that  the  regenerate  can,  in  this  present  life,  keep  all  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  therefore  he  had  been  ranked  with 
Pelagius  in  thb  respect.  But  Pelagius,  he  says,  as  understood  • 
by  Augustine,  asserted  that  man  was  able,  by  his  own  strength, 
to  obey  all  the  law  of  Grod ;  which  he  (Arminius)  is  so  fair 
from  saying,  that  he  deems  this  sentiment  heretical,  and  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Without  me  ye  can 
do  nothing.''  He  also  deems  this  sentiment  hurtful,  and  inju* 
rk)us  to  the  glory  of  the  Saviour,    p.  124. 

It  would  seem  from  this,  that  in  theory  Arminius  held  to  the 
ahiUty  of  a  regenerate  man  to  keep  the  law  of  God  perfectly, 
when  assisted  by  divine  grace;  but  as  a  matter  of  factj  he 
did  not  maintain  that  any  man  ever  did  thus  keep  it. 

No.  U.  35 
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Having  made  these  explicit  avowab  respecting  bis  tenets  in 
regard  to  the  several  points  which  have  now  been  noticed,  Ar- 
roinius  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  does  not  know  why  be  should 
be  continually  traduced,  as  he  had  been,  for  maintaining  heret- 
ical opinions.  He  avows  that  he  can  see  no  ground  whatev- 
er  for  this,  unless  it  be,  that  he  is  suspected  in  rogard  to  his 
views  concerning  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  with 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  ;  and  as  he  understands 
that  such  is  the  fact,  he  will  proceed  to  declare  his  sentiments, 
in  a  manner  equally  explicit,  on  these  respective  points. 

I.  The  divinity  of  Christ.  "As  to  this,  and  the  word 
avio^iogj  concerning  which  disputes  exist  in  our  university, 
I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  why  they  should  endeavour  to 
render  me  suspected,  or  regard  me  as  such.  More  especially 
do  I  wonder,  because  there  is  no  probability  whatever  on  which 
this  suspicion  can  be  grounded,  and  it  is  so  far  froqi  all  reason 
and  truth,  that  it  may  be  called  notoriously  slanderous,  whatev- 
er may  have  been  said  to  my  injury  respecting  it. 

"  It  happened,  indeed,  in  a  dispute  on  a  certain  afternoon,  at 
our  university,  when  the  subject  ot  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  dis- 
cussed, that  one  of  the  students  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God 
is  avTo^eog,  and  therefore  is  self-existenij  and  derive*  not  ki$ 
essence  from  the  Father.  On  this  I  observed,  that  the  word 
avjoOeog  may  be  understood  in  two  different  ways,  viz.  either  of 
him  who  is  truly  God^  or  of  him  who  is  self-existent  God.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  sense,  the  Son  of  God  is  really  and  truly 
avtod-^og ;  but  not  according  to  the  latter.  The  disputant,  how- 
ever, warmly  pursued  his  argument,  and  contended  strongly  that 
the  second  sense  of  avro^eog  might  be  applied  to  Christ,  and 
that  the  essence  of  the  Father  could  not  with  propriety  be  said 
to  be  communicated  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  was 
properly  and  truly  common  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  He  de- 
clared that  he  was  the  more  confident  in  this  position,  because 
Trelcatius,^  of  pious  memory,  had  espoused  it,  as  appeared 
from  his  hod  Communes. 

"  To  this  I  replied,  that  tliis  sentiment  was  at  variance  with 
tiie  word  of  God,  and  with  the  whole  Greek  and  Latin  church, 
which  always  taught  that  the   Son  derived  his  deity  from  the 

*  Thig  was  Trelcatiui  the  younger.    L.  Trelcatiue,  the  father,  had  been 

?rore88or  at  Leyden,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1(K)2,  at  the  same  time  with 
'.  Junius,  the  predecessor  of  Arminius. 
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Father  by  eternal  generation.  T  added,  moreover,  that  such  a 
sentiment  lis  he  espoused,  would  involve  us  in  two  contradicto- 
ry errors,  viz.  Tritneism  and  Sabellianism  ;  for  it  would  neces- 
sarUy  follow  from  it  that  there  are  three  Gods  who  at  the  same 
time  collaterally  possess  divine  essence,  instead  of  the  fact  that 
one,  only  hypostatically  distinct  from  another,  derived  it  from 
another ;  and  yet,  for  maintaining  a  unity  of  essence  in  a  trini- 
ty of  persons,  this  alone  was  always  rested  on  as  a  basis,  viz. 
the  progrestus*  of  the  origin  of  one  person  from  another,  i.  e. 
of  tne  Son  from  the  Father.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  fol- 
low that  the  Son  is  Father,  and  differs  from  him  only  in  name ; 
which  was  the  sentiment  of  Sabellius.  Now  as  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  Father  to  have  self-existent  deity,  or  (to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly) to  have  his  divinity  from  no  one ;  if  in  that  sense  the 
Son  be  called  avro'&iog  and  (rod  of  himself,  it  follows  that  he 
is  the  Father." 

Arminius  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  he  related  this  dispute 
with  the  student  to  a  pious  minister  of  Amsterdam,  and  re- 
quested him  to  inform  Trelcatius  what  use  was  made  of  his 
tjoci  Commvnesy  and  to  desire  him  to  correct  them  ;  which  he 
promised  tg  do.  Yet,  he  says,  the  report  continued  to  gain 
ground  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  al- 
though Gomar,  his  colleague  yid  opponent,  had  come  out  in  his 
lectures,  expressly  against  these  positions  of  Trelcatius.  The 
latter,  he  says,  was  excused  and  tacitly  justified  by  many,  while 
he  (Arminius)  was  condemned.  "  Tantum  (he  exclaims)  pos- 
sunt  favor  et  zelus."    p.  124  seq. 

Arminius  then  proceeds  to  shew  how  the  friends  of  Trelca- 
tios  contributed  to  soften  down  the  expressions  which  he  had 
used,  and  to  defend  him. '  As  this  affords  a  notable  specimen  of 
the  argumentation  of  the  times,  and  of  the  Spitzjindigkeiten  (or 
hair-splitting  propensities)  of  theological  schools,  as  well  as  of 
the  extravagancies  of  metaph3rsical  speculation  on  a  subject  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  knowledge,  I  will  proceed  in  my  trans-  " 
lation  from  Arminius. 

"The  milder  interpretation  [of  Trelcatius'  assertions]  was 


*The  expression,  like  the  subject,  is  sofSciently  obscure.  The  reader 
has  it  as  the  author  has  given  it.  I  suppose  he  means  by  nrogretnu  orifu 
nis,  the  deriyation  first  of  the  Son  from  the  Father,  and  then  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Here  is  an  oeamamical  pragrusion^ot 
one  in  the  order  of  nature,  though  not  of  time.  If  I  have  not  rightly  under- 
stood his  meaning,  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  supply  a  better  one. 
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this,  vis.  that  tba  Son  of  God  could  be  called  uvv6&4og,  or 
that  he  had  his  deity  of  bimaelf,  ia  so  far  as  be  13  Go^;  al- 
though as  San  he  has  it  from  the  Father.  For  the  sake  of  ex- 
plaining this  more  fully  it  is  said,  that  God  or  the  divine  essence 
may  be  considered  absoluidy  and  relatively ;  that  abscjutely, 
the  Son  has  his  essence  of  himself;  while  relatively,  be  has  it 
of  the  Father. 

'^  But  these  new  modes  of  speaking  and  pew  opinkms  are  by 
no  means  consistent ;  for  the  Spn  as  Son,  and  as  God,  bas  bis 
deity  from  |he  Father,  although  when  he  b  called  God,  this 
idea  is  not  expressed,  but  only  when  be  is  called  Son.  Indeed, 
the  essence  of  God  can  in  no  way  be  considered,  without  affirm- 
ing that  it  is  communicated  to  the  Son  by  the  Father ;  nor  q9b 
it,  in  a  difierent  respect,  be  said  to  be  communicated  to  him, 
and  not  to  be  communk^ated  to  him ;  for  these  thmgs  are  con- 
tradictory, and  cannot  in  any  difierent  respect  be  harmonized. 
If  he  [the  Son]  has  it  of  himself,  consklering  it  in  an  abeoltUe 
point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  communicated  to  him ;  if  it  is  com- 
municated to  him,  considered  relativebf^  he  cannot  have  it  of 
himself  as  absolutely  conside^d." 

^'  {  shall  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  I  do  not  consider  these 
iwo  things  as  distinct,  viz.  to  be  the  Son  of  Godp  and  to  be  God, 
Certainly  I  do.  But  when  they  go  further  and  say,  that  as  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  means,  to  haVe  bis  essence  of  the  Father, 
so  to  be  God,  can  mean  nothing  less  than  to  have  his  essence 
of  himself^  i  e.  to  derive  it  from  no  one ;  this  I  deny  altogether, 
and  declare  at  the  same  time,  that  this  is  not  only  a  great  eorror 
in  sacred  theolosy,  but  also  in  natural  pliilosopby.  For  to  be 
Son  and  to  be  Uod  accord  well  together ;  but  to  have  his  es- 
sence of  the  Father,  and  yet  to  derive  it  from  no  one,  b  contra- 
dictory, because  the  one  destroys  the  other. 

*'  But  Uia(  tbb  mistake  may  be  made  more  apparent,  I  will 
arrange  my  views  in  a  triplet  of  propositions :  viz. 

1.  God  is  eternal;  having  divine  essence  from  eternity. 

2.  The  Father  is  underived  ;  having  divine  essence  of  none. 

3.  The  Son  b  of  the  Father ;  having  divine  essence  of  the 
Father. 

.  **  Now  the  word  God^  signifies  a  Being  who  has  real  divine  es- 
aence;  the  word  Son,  that  he  has  such  essence  from  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  hence  he  may  properly  be  called  God^  and  Son  of 
God*  But  since  he  cannot  be  styled  Father,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  has.  hb  essence  of  himself,  or  that  it  is  underived. 
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<*  Yet  tbere  are  efibrts  ipftde  to  apologize  for  such  assertioos, 
by  sayipg,  that  when  the  Son,  as  God,  is  said  to  have  his  es- 
sence of  himself,  this  is  no  more  than  to  say,  that  divine  essence 
is  nnderived.  But  if  we  may  indulge  in  such  apologies,  there  is 
nothing  however  badly  spoken,  which  may  not  find  some  excuse. 
For  although  God  and  divine  essence  do  not  difier  substantially 
(ovQ^mdw^) ;  still,  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that  whatever 
may  be  predicated  of  divine  essence,  can  be  predicated  of  God ; 
because,  according  to  our  modes  of  conception,  these  things  are 
distinguished,  and  all  our  modes  of  expression  ought  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  this,  since  we  are  expected  so  to  speak  as  to  be  rightly 
MPderstood.  Hence  it  appears  that  we  may  correctly  say  qwoi 
liciuii  m^twan  e#te,  that  God  died ;  also  that  the  essence  of 
God  was  ooramuoicated  ;  but  not  at  all  that  God  was  commu- 
nicated. He  who  understands  the  difference  between  abstract 
and  conortUf  (about  which  we  have  so  frequent  disputes  with 
the  Lutherans,)  will  easily  understand  what  absurd  consequen- 
ces would  foUow,  if  such  explications  were  once  admitted  in 
the  church  of  God. 

**  It  cannot,  therefore,  in  any  way  be  defended  as  weU  spoken, 
when  it  is  said  that  the  Son  of  Grod  is  uixi^toQ;  nor  is  it  at 
aU  correct  to  say,  that  the  essence  of  God  is  oommon  to  the 
tbre^  divine  persons;  it  is  incorrect,  because  we  say,  that  it 
is  comnMinicated  to  one  by 'another. 

"  I  wish  these  things  may  be  particularly  noted ;  so  that  it 
may  be  seen,  bow  much  we  can  tolerate  in  one  whom  we  do 
not  suspect  of  heresy,  and  bow  greedily  we  catch  9X  every 
thing  which  may  be  converted  into  maUer  of  accusation,  in 
cases  where  we  h^ave  a  suspk^n  of  any  one."  pp.  134 — 
126. 

The  reader  will  see  by  all  this,  that  Armbius  was  versed  in 
the  subtilties  of  the  day,  and  could  measure  weapons  with  his 
adversaries,  on  the  arena  of  school  dialectics.  Nor  must  he 
think  the  doctrine  thus  proposed  and  defended  to  be  new  or 
sMnee ;  for  it  is  truly,  as  Ajminius  asserts,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Grectt  and  Latin  fiohers  aa  a  body.  So  acknowledges  Bishop 
Bull,  near  the  close  of  a  very  long  chapter  (in  his  folk)  entitled 
D^nno  Fidei  AVcoenae)  on  the  question  whether  the  Son  of 
God  was  considered  by  the  fatbeiss  as  «vro^<oi?.  ^^  All  with  one 
vok>e,"  says  he,  '^  deny  that  the  Son  is  avti^iogj^  Arminius 
has  stated  the  subject  somewhat  expUcitly,  although  dressed 
in  the  lo^al  technicalities  of  the  day.    Ekit  the  Nicene  creed 
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expresses  the  very  same  sentiment  in  another  form:  ^<6od 
of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God."  As  a  body, 
the  early  fathers  believed  in  the  derivation  of  the  Son  as  God, 
their  philo6q)Iy  not  at  all  revolting  at  this.  The  unity  itself  of 
the  Godhead  they  made  out,  as  Arrainius  does,  from  this  veiy 
derivation.  It  was  derivation  without  separation,  a  kind  of 
nXcttvviafiog  or  e^ansion  of  the  divine  substance,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit Itself  in  new  relations.  The  common  image  made  use  of 
to  convey  their  meaning,  was,  the  radiance  which  proceeds  from 
the  sun,  compared  with  the  source  of  light  in  the  sun  itself. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  speculate  upon  all  mis,  b  the  metaphjrsi- 
cal  way  of  Arminius,  nor  use  language  in  all  respects  such  as  he 
employs ;  but  that  he  has  truly  and  bon&  fide  stated  their  views 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  needs  not  to  be  proved, 
after  what  Martini  has  done  in  his  Oesekichte  de$  Dogma  der 
Gottheit  Christie  and  Keil's  essay  entitled  De  1)ocioribu8  vet. 
Ecelesiae  etc.  reprinted  in  his  Opuscula. 

No  wonder  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  thus  avowed  and 
stated,  has  found  difficulties  in  its  reception  among  those,  who 
regard  self-existence  and  independence  as  essential  to  true  di- 
vinity. A  derived  being  must  necessarily  be  a  dependent  one ; 
and  reasoning  as  we  now  do,  we  are  constrained  to  ask.  How 
can  a  dependent  being  be  God  over  all  ?  No  wonder  that  Ar- 
minius found  his  more  strenuously  orthodox  neighbours  discon- 
tented with  these  reikis  of  ancient  times,  and  ready  to  embrace 
the  6rst  suggestk>n  from  a  respectable  quarter,  that  the  Logos, 
being  truly  uod,  must  as  true  God  be  self-existent  and  underiv- 
ed.  The  human  mind,  as  now  trained  for  the  most  part,  can 
scarcely  deem  it  possible  that  men  should  have  ever  believed 
and  taught  otherwise,  if  it  were  not  so  amply  attested  by  history. 
Such  have  been  the  unhappy  fruits  of  the  emanation  philosq[>by 
of  the  East,  which  mingled  itself  with  the  religbus  views  and 
reasonings  of  early  Christians,  in  respect  to  deep  and  difficult 
subjects  in  philosophy. 

But  to  return ;  it  was  after  all,  very  unfair  to  accuse  Armini- 
us of  Arian  views,  because  he  speculated  with  the  Nicene  fa- 
thers. Most  clearly  he  would  have  sided  with  the  Council  of 
Nice ;  and  his  opponents  should  not  have  aimed  epargere  vocee 
ambiguas  concerning  him,  in  respect  to  this  point,  while  they 
themselves  admitted  the  hi^  authority  of  that  Council.  I  pro- 
ceed with  the  remaining  point. 

II.  Juttification.  ''  On  this  point,"  says  Arminius,  "  I  am  not 
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conscious  of  having  thought  or  taught  any  thing  different  from 
what  the  reformed  and  protestant  churches  believe.  .  .  .  For 
the  present  I  say  briefly,  that  I  believe  sinners  to  be  justified 
solely  by  the  obedience  of  Christ }  and  that  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  is  the  sole  meritorious  cause,  on  account  of  which  Grod 
pardons  believers,  and  accounts  them  as  just,  not  otherwise  than 
if  they  had  obeyed  the  whole  law.  But  since  God  imputes  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  to  none  except  to  believers,  I  think  that 
in  this  sense,  faith  may  well  and  truly  be  said  to  be  gratuitouriy 
imputed  to  a  beliiever  for  righteousness,  viz.  inasmuch  as  God 
has  set  forth  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  as  the  mercy  seat  (Ikaatiig^ 
op)  or  propitiatory  sacrifice,  by  faith  in  his  blood.  But  howev- 
er this  may  be,  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  do  not  so  differ 
from  those  of  Calvin,  whom  all  admit  to  be  correct  h^e,  but 
that  I  am  ready  to  subscribe  with  my  own  hand,  to  those  things 
which  he  has  said  in  the  third  book  of  his  ImtUutions^^^  p.  1S7. 

Arminius  then  adds  :  "  These,  most  noble  and  supreme  Or- 
Unesj  are  the  particular  articles,  respecting  which  I  deemed  it 
necessary  to  speak  my  sentiments,  agreeably  to  the  order  of 
your  Consessvs"  (p.  127.)  He  then  concludes  his  declara- 
tion, by  urging  a  new  and  general  synod  of  the  Belgic  churches, 
to  take  into  consideration  several  particulars  of  their  confessbn 
and  catechism,  p.  128  seq. 

We  may  well  suppose,  that  the  points  which  have  now  been 
brought  under  review,  were  the  principal  ones  which  were  the 
object  of  attack  upon  him ;  for  it  would  have  been  very  ill-judg- 
ed in  him  to  leave  unnoticed-any  important  particular  of  accu- 
satk>n,  before  an  assembly  of  the  States  General,  to  whom  an 
ultimate  appeal  must  be  made  in  all  matters  of  church  as  well 
as  of  state.  Whatever  other  allegations  his  opponents  have 
made,  or  can  make  against  him,  I  prestmie  that  of  being  wanting 
b  shrewdness  and  foresight  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be 
one.  He  plainly  outgeneraled  all  his  competitors,  and  enlisted 
a  large  majority  of  the  civil  power  on  his  side. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Arminius  was  not  assailed  in  synods 
only.  There  was  put  in  circulatbn,  in  a  kind  of  private  way,  a 
paper  or  papers,  containing  thirty  one  charges  of  error,  i.  e.  er- 
ror with  respect  to  thirty  one  points  in  theology.  To  these  he 
at  length  made  a  public  reply,  denying  many  of  them  wholly ; 
explaining  others ;  and  avowing  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  most 
of  them.  From  these  avowals,  I  beg  the  liberty  of  making  a 
few  extracts,  which  will  explain  more  fully  the  opinions  of  this 
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writer,  on  some  poiiftd  which  tb6  preceding  etMcts  l«6ve  M- 
touched. 

Among  other  accusations  was  the  following ;  viz.  <<  that  he 
held,  that  to  those,  unto  whom  the  gospel  is  preached,  sufficient 
grace  of  the  Holy  Sph'it  is  given,  so  that  if  they  will,  they  are 
able  to  believe ;  otherwise  God  does  but  mock  men,  in  profil- 
ing them  salvation/' 

That  he  ever  taught  this,  in  the  same  words,  or  the  like  onesy 
he  totaHy  denies.  He  afterwards  proceeds^  to  shew  what  he 
does  hold.  "  What  ie  meant  hjgivifig  stiffieient  grace  9  It  is 
known  that  there  is  habitual  gnioe  (gratiam  habitualem),  and 
the  grace  of  assiftanee  (assistentiae).  Now  the  phrase  suffieient 
grace  may  b^  construed  as  meaning,  that  all  to  whom  the  gos- 
pel is  preached,  have  habkual  grace  infused  into  them,  which 
renders  them  qualified  (aptos)  to  yiekl  faith  to  the  gospel ;  ithiefer 
sense  I  disapprove.  For  whatever  is  said  of  their  sufficiency^ 
I  think  should  be  ascribed  to  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  which  he  aids'  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  the  instruoieiif' 
by  which  he  is  wont  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  men*  But  (his 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  easily  be  explained,  and  ^•' 
ficiency  ascribed  to  it ;  so  thst  relagianism  may  be  shunned,  at 
a  great  distance. 

"  As  to  the  expression,  *They  can  believe,  through  that  suf- 
ficient grace,  if  they  will ;'  these  words,  in  this  crude  form,  may 
be  made  to  convey  the  very  worst  sense,  and  one  which  by  no 
means  accords  with  the  Scriptures ;  just  as  if,  when  ability  is 
once  given,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  divine  grace  remain  inactive, 
waiting  to  see  whether  man  will  rightly  use  this  ability  and  be- 
lieve in  the  gospel.  Whereas  he  who  would  think  and  speak 
correctly  respecting  this  matter,  must  necessarily  assign  to  grace 
its  own  part,  and  this  the  principal  one,  in  persuading  the  will  so 
that  it  shall  assent  to  those  things  which  are  preached. 

^*  This  explanation  will  easily  free  me  from  the  suspicion  of 
heresy  on  this  point."  p.  146. 

The  amount  of  these  views  seems  to  be,  that  Arrainins  never 
meant  to  assert,  that  kahitual  grace  rendered  men  able  or  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  offers  of  the  gospel.  In  other  words,  what 
is  sometimes  called  common  grace,  i.  e.  such  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  whatever  they  may  be,  as  are  bestowed  habitually  on  aO 
men  who  hear  the  gospel,  these  Arminius  denies  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  engender  faith,  or  to  enable  the  sinner  savingly  to  be- 
lieve.    He  affirms  that  the  gratia  assistentiae^  grace  specially 
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aiding,  (mt  (aa  we  call  it)  special  grace^  is  necessary  in  order  to 
persuade  the  will  to  assent  unto  the  gospel.  He  avows  explicit- 
tyy  that  we  must  assign  to  this  grace  its  own  part,  and  this  a  prin- 
cipal one,  in  the  matter  of  saving  belief.  And  if  there  can  be 
any  doubt  here  as  to  his  meaning,  we  have  to  look  to  his  declar- 
ation re«pectmg  the  free  will  of  the  sinner  (p.  271  above),  where 
he  openly  avows,  that  *  man,  in  his  fallen  and  sinful  state,  is 
able  neither  to  think,  will,  nor  do  any  thing  truly  good,  but  he 
must  be  regenerated  and  renewed  of  God,  in  Christ,  by  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  in  his  understanding,  affectk>ns,  or  wiU,  and  all  his  fac- 
ulties, m  order  righdy  to  understand,  r^ard,  consider,  will,  and 
do  that  which  is  truly  good.' 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  jusdy  denied,  that  Arminius  held 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  (as  tlib  expressbn  is  understood 
by  all  considerate  and  intelligent  theok>gians  of  the  present  day,) 
and  the  doctrine  of  special  grace,  in  the  highest  sense  Uiat  words 
are  capable  of  expressing,  unless  man  is  represented  as  a  mere 
passive  machine.  It  is  doing  manifest  injustice  to  his  memory, 
to  tax  him  with  a  denial  of  these  doctrines ;  and  equal  injustice, 
to  appeal  to  him  as  a  patron  and  supporter  of  sentiments  direct- 
ly opposed  to  these  doctrines.  The  envy  or  fear  of  a  name, 
and  the  heat  of  party  spirit,  can  never  be  an  adequate  apology 
for  doing  bjustice  to  the  dead,  in  order  to  gain  interest  among 
the  living.  Nor  can  a  Christian  sense  of  justice  admit  that  it 
is  pardonable,  either  to  denounce  a  man  for  errors  which  he  did 
not  bold,  or  to  appeal  to  him  as  the  patron  of  sentiments  which 
he  rejected,  (and  this  in  order  to  render  them  more  popular  and 
grateful,)  when  the  means  of  correctbn  are  at  hand,  and  noth- 
ing is  wanting  but  a  litde  diligence  to  use  them.  Whatever 
were  the  faults  or  virtues  of  Aminius,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  consisted  in  his  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  depra- 
vity of  the  unregenerate  man,  or  of  the  special  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  for  it  is  clear  as  the  light,  that  he  did  fully  re- 
cognize the  truth  of  both  these  doctrines. 

I  am  apprehensive  that  neither  his  opposers  nor  his  friends 
will  be  satisfied  with  this  represratation ;  for  both,  in  some  re- 
spects which  may  easily  be  conjectured,  will  be  disappobted. 
The  pen  of  historic  justice,  however,  must  not  be  guided  by  the 
wishes  of  those  who  may  read,  but  by  the  evidence  which  lies 
before  it.  This  evidence  I  have  produced  ;  and  every  man  of 
candour  may  now  judge  for  himself. 

Clearly  as  the  opinion  of  Arminius  is  expressed  in  the  above 
No.  n.  36 
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extracts,  so  clearly  tbat  we  are  not  at  libertj  to  doubt  what  bis 
opinion  was,  unless  we  can  shew  tbat  be  bas  made  a  false  state- 
ment, yet  be  bad  such  Tiews  of  the  state  of  the  sinner,  when  la- 
bouring under  that  conviction  of  mkid  which  usually  precedes 
the  regeneration  of  the  heart,  as  do  not  agree  with  the  specula- 
tive opinions  of  many  excellent  men  at  the  present  day.  Thm 
point  is  both  a  delicate  and  an  interesting  one ;  and  therefore  it 
is  expedient  to  give  his  own  words. 

The  anonymous  paper  that  had  been  put  in  circubtion,  and 
contained  the  thirty  one  articles  of  accpsation  mentioned  above, 
charged  him,  among  other  things,  with  holding  that  ^  the  works 
of  the  unregenerate  may  be  pleasing  to  God,  and  may  be  an  irh 
pulsive  cause  or  occasion,  on  account  of  which  God  is  mored  to 
confer  saving  grace  upon  them.^ 

In  respect  to  this  allegation  he  savs :  <^  The  word  unregene- 
rate  may  be  understood  in  a  two-fold  sense.  (1)  It  denotes  those 
who  have  not  experienced  any  influence  of  the  Spirit,  either  r#- 
generating  them,  or  tending  to  or  preparii^  for  regeneration. 
(2)  It  signifies  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  being  bom  again, 
and  experience  the  influence  of  the  H<^  Spirit,  pertainiog  ei- 
Aer  to  that  which  is  preparatory  to  r^neration,  or  to  regenera- 
tion itself;  although  the  final  act  kself  of  regeneration  is  not  yet 
completed.  I  have  reference  to  such  persons,  as  are  led  to  ac- 
knowledge their  sins,  to  grieve  for  them,  to  desire  deliverance 
from  them,  and  to  seek  after  the  Deliverer  who  has  beeo  re- 
vealed ;  ahhough  they  are  not  yet  the  actual  suMects  of  that  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  by  which  the  BeA  or  the  oid  man  is  morti- 
fled,  and  the  new  man,  formed  Ifor  a  new  life,  is  aUe  to  do  good 
works. 

<<  In  the  next  place  I  remark,  that  a  thing  may  be  pleasing  to 
God,  either  as  m  initial  action  pertaining  to  the  commencement 
of  conversion ;  or  as  a  work  complete  as  to  its  very  essence, 
and  performed  by  one  truly  converted  and  bom  again.  Thus 
confession  of  sin  is  pleasing  to  God,  in  which  one  acknowledgea 
that  he  is  stupid,  blmd,  and  poor,  and  therefore  would  betake 
himself  to  Christ  that  be  may  procure  ointment  for  bis  eyes  and 
garments  for  himself.  So  also,  works  which  proceed  from  warai 
aflection,  are  pleasing  to  God.  Calvin  himself  appears  to  di^ 
tinguish  between  the  initial  Bx^dJUial  fear  of  God  ;  and  so  does 
Besa,  who  holds  that  grief  and  sorrow  for  sin  belong  not  to  the 
essential  part  of  regeneration,  but  to  the  preparatory  one ;  wtiie 
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he  pboes  tbe  essence  of  regeneratkm  itsdf  to  the  mortification 
[of  sin,]  and  in  the  vivifioation  [of  holiness]. 

**  In  the  third  place  I  remark,  that  the  occasbn  or  impulsive 
cause  by  which  God  is  moved,  may  be  variously  understood. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  appeal  to  two  passages 
of  Scripture,  from  a  comparison  of  which  a  distinction  may  be 
made  out  whioh  is  agreeable  to,  and  sufficient  for,  my  present 
purpose.  In  Matt.  18:  32  the  king  says,  "I  have  forgiven  thee 
the  whole  debt,  because  thou  didst  ask  me."  In  Gen.  22:  16, 
17,  God  says  to  Abraham,  ^'  Since  thou  hast  done  this  thbgi 
and  hast  not  ^Mured  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  I  will  greatly  bless 
tliee."  If  any  one  does  not  see  in  these,  first  an  impulnve 
cause,  and  secondly  one  of  compUteency^  it  must  be  because  he  is 
blind  as  to  the  Scriptures. 

^  In  the  fourth  pkce,  saving  grace  is  conferred  in  difl&rent 
measures  or  ways ;  it  may  be  the  first  grace,  or  the  second ;  it 
may  be  antecedent,  or  subsequent ;  it  may  be  operating,  or  co- 
opmrting ;  it  may  be  knocking  and  opening,  or  actudly  enter- 
ing. Now  unless  one  property  distinguishes  all  these  things* 
and  uses  his  language  accordingly,  he  must  necessarily  infringe 
upon  others,  whose  sentiments  he  does  not  well  understand,  or 
be  must  midce  them  ofl^ders.  If  any  one  will  duly  consider 
these  things,  he  will  find  that  the  accusatbn  or  allegation  in 
mestion,  when  understood  b  one  sense,  is  agreeable  to  the 
Scrbtures ;  but  in  another  sense,  it  is  widely  diverse  from  them. 
<<  Let  tbe  word  tmregenerate  be  understood  as  designatbg 
one  in  whom  the  work  of  regeneration  b  begun  but  not  com<* 
pieted ;  let  that  which  is  pleasing  when  completed,  be  consider- 
ed as  agreeable  when  it  is  commenced ;  let  impulsive  be  defin- 
ed as  thtt  wfaich  temis  to  the  final  obtaming  of  a  thing;  and 
inally,  let  saving  grace  be  considered  as  secondary,  subseqoenti 
co-operative,  and  actually  entering  [tbe  sinners  heart] ;  then, 
evidently  we  may  say  with  pioprie^,  that  earnest  sorrow  for  sm 
18  pleasbg  to  God  in  such  a  sense,  that,  from  his  abounding 
compassbn,  he  is  moved  by  it  to  bestow  grace  on  sbful  man.'' 
{^.  158,  159. 

It  v^uld  seem,  from  this  representation,  that  the  sinner  who 
is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  lost  condition,  may,  as  Armbbs 
viewed  it,  be  the  subject  of  real  sorrow  for  sb,  and  faavea  deep, 
or  at  least  a  true  sense  of  bis  spiritual  wants,  and  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  becakbg  hnnself  to  Christ  b  order  that  tiiey  may  be  sup-, 
plied ;  and  aJl  this,  short  of  actual  regeneration.    This  seems 
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at  first  view  to  be  repugnant  to  bis  opinbus  about  the  natural,  un- 
regenerate  man,  which  have  been  stated  above,  and  also  to  the 
statement  of  Armbins  with  regard  to  special  grace.  But  the 
contradiction  is  merety  in  appearance.  Anninius  does  not  deny 
that  the  sinner's  conviction  and  sorrow  for  sin,  are  the  work  of 
the  Spirit ;  he  recognizes  it  as  the  initial  work  of  the  Spirit, 
but  not  as  the  essential  and  completing  one.  Of  course,  he  does 
not  contradict  his  views  of  the  natural  man,  as  he  is  in  himself. 
The  mistake,  if  there  be  any,  lies  in  his  definidon  of  regaDera- 
tion.  He  appeals  to  Bexa  in  order  to  confirm  this,  and  avers 
that  Beza  held  grief  and  sorrow  for  sin  not  to  be  regeneratkm, 
but  only  a  preparation  for  it.  The  mortification  of  the  sinful  prin- 
ciple, and  the  vivificatkn  of  the  holvone,  Beza  makes  to  be  re* 
generation.  And  as  Arminius  had  himself  been  a  pupil  and  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Beza,  we  can  hardly  distrust  the  correctness 
of  this  statement. 

Now,  at  the  present  day,  we  are  accustomed  (righdy  as  I 
must  believe^  to  think,  that  real  grief  and  sorrow  for  sin  come 
only  from  a  neart  truly  penitent,  and  therefore  truly  regenerate. 
There  may  be  much  tenor  on  account  of  sin,  much  le^  fear, 
much  ^  sorrow  of  the  world  which  worketh  death,"  without  any 
real  evangelical  contrition.  The  error  of  Armbius,  then,  if  it 
be  one,  lies  merely  b  mistakbg  the  definition  of  r^eneratbn, 
or  b  a  want  of  right  views  as  to  the  place  of  itscommencem^t, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  so  to  speak.  He  makes  a  gradual  work, 
partly  legal  and  partly  evangelical,  all  of  which  together  makes 
up  an  initial  and  final  woric-of  the  Spirit,  or  the  wlioie  compass 
01  the  operation  by  divine  grace.  After  all,  the  essential  act  of 
r^eneration  itself,  the  final  one,  the  gratia  Jmalu^  effickns,  inr 
gredienSi  he  does  not  state  to  be  gradual.  K  is  the  preparatory, 
not  the  final  part,  which  b  his  view  is  eradual. 

We  may  differ  firom  him,  then,  and  from  Beza,  (if  Arminius 
has  correctly  stated  his  opinion,)  as  to  the  point  where  the  actu- 
al renovatbn  itself  of  the  heart  begins.  But  we  need  not,  on 
this  account,  accuse  either  of  them  as  being  heterodox  on  this 
point,  so  long  as  they  ascribe  both  the  initud  and  final  process  to 
divine  grace,  and  maintain  that  the  sinner  of  himself  is  "  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins." 

In  regard,  moreover,  to  what  Arminbs  calk  the  initial  or  pre- 
paratory part  of  the  work  of  regeneration,  he  certainly  does  not 
stand  alone  here.  If  this  be  heretical,  then  others,  whose  repu- 
tation for  high  orthodoxy  has  never  been  called  b  question,  are 
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ako  heretical  on  the  same  pomt.  Thus  in  confirmation  of  the 
statement  of  Arminius  respecting  Beza,  I  find  that  this  author 
in  commenting  on  John  3:  6,  That  wkkh  is  bom  of  the  jUsh  %$ 
fleiht  and  that  which  u  bom  of  the  Spirit  ii  Bpirit,  says,  when 
e&plaining  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  birth,  in  distinction  from 
our  natural  one,  <  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  impart  himself 
to  the  regenerate  substantially,  i.  e.  by  mfusing  into  tnem  a  part 
of  his  own  essence,  or  by  an  abscission  of  himself  in  part,  and 
communicating  this  part  to  those  who  are  created  anew ;  nor 
does  he  create  a  new  substance  in  the  place  of  the  old  one  which 
belonged  to  the  natural  man ;  he  only  renews  the  image  of  Grod 
in  them,  removing  by  his  power  their  former  state  of  pollution, 
and  bestowing  on  them  a  dispositbn  to  purity ;  which  is  a  work 
so  great  and  distii^ished,  that  those  who  are  transformed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  their  moral  qualities,  may  with  propriety  be 
called  regenerate,  that  is,  bom  again,  yea,  they  seem  as  it  were 
to  be  created  anew,  by  existing  in  a  new  state.' 

But  thb  great  work  is  not  begun  and  completed  at  once,  ac- 
cording to  the  riews  of  Beza.  So  he  explains  himself:  ^'  Hoc 
autem  sensui  quidem  [Spiritus]  efficit ;  et  pronum  in  animi, 

Xintellectum  verft  luce  illustrare,  et  voluntatem  et  caeteros 
us  ad  bonum  volendum  et  praestandum  praeparare  ttici- 
pit ;"  that  is,  ^  the  Holy  Spirit  gbaduallt  accomplishes  the  work 
of  regeneration ;  he  begins  by  imparting  light  to  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  thus  he  pr^res  the  way  for  the  will  and  other  afiec*  • 
tbns  to  be  inclined  to  that  which  is  good.' 

How  this  difiers,  in  any  material  circumstance,  from  the  state- 
ment and  views  of  Arminius,  I  am  not  able  to  perceive.  Nei- 
ther of  them  maintains,  that  the  essential  act  itself  of  regenerating, 
is  gradual.  Both  aver  that  there  is  a  preparatory  work  wluch  is 
gradual,  (hoc  sensim  efficit,)  so  that  one  may  affirm  that  Bessa 
and  Arminius  both  held  the  work  of  regeneration  to  be  gradual, 
when  considered  as  a  whole,  i.  e.  as  embracing  the  initial  or 
preparatory  work ;  but  neither  avers  this,  as  to  the  act  itself 
of  creating  the  soul  anew,  or  of  regenerating  it  in  the  high- 
est and  truly  efficient  sense. 

Nor  do  these  writers  stand  alone.  Dr  Owen,  the  coryphae'- 
us  of  the  English  Calvinists,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Spirit, 
says,  that  "  Ordinarily  there  are  certain  previous  and  prepare 
aiory  ioorkings  in  and  upon  the  souk  ot  men,  that  are  ante- 
cedent and  dispositive  unto  regeneration."  Vol.  I.  p.  362.-— 
^^  This,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  ''  is,  for  the  substance  of  it,  the  po- 
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sition  of  the  divines  of  the  church  of  En^and  at  the  Synod  of 
Dort.  ...  I  mention  this»  that  those  by  whom  these  things  are 
despised,  may  a  little  consider  whose  ashes  they  trample  on 
and  scorn."  He  then  goes  on  to  aver,  that  what  he  says  re- 
flpectii^  this  preparatory  work,  has  respect  only  to  adults ;  and 
that  ^*  the  disposition  (preparatory  and  dispositive)  is  only  tM^ 
teriaUy  so,  but  not  such  as  contains  grace  of  the  same  nature 
as  in  regeneration  itself." 

But  what  is  a  material  disposition  to  regeneration  i  Let  the 
author  explain  himself.  ^*It  is  one  which  disposeth,  and  in 
some  way  maketh  a  subject  fit,  for  the  reception  of  that  which 
shall  be  communicated,  added,  or  infused  into  it  as  its  form." 
Byfortn  here,  I  suppose  the  writer  to  mean,  what  was  meant 
by  the  metaphyskal  schools  of  hb  day.  Farmj  m  one  sense  of 
the  word,  means  a  mouU.  Now  as  melted  metal  poured  into  a 
mould,  receives  a  particular  form  and  shape ;  so  infiuion  inio  a 
thing  oi  afornij  borrows  its  meaning  firom  this.  The  mould 
(so  to  spedE)*of  the  soul  is,  m  Dr  Owen's  view,  first  to  be  fash- 
ioned, snapeMl  maierialiterf  L  e.  as  to  its  own  natural  ingredieiils 
or  component  parts,  before  the  Spirit  of  God  can  be  mfused 
into  it. 

He  proceeds  to  explain  his  idea.  "  So  wood  by  dryness  and 
a  due  composure,  is  made  ready  and  fit  to  admit  of  firing  or 
continual  nre."  Such  then  is  the  preparatory  work  of  re- 
generatbn,  in  Dr  Owen's  view.  He  distinguishes  between  this 
so  called  material  disposition  and  a  formal  dispootion  of  the 
soul.  The  latter  is  an  anmgpi  of  essential  regenerating  grace ; 
(formal  here  meanti^  ttientui,  i.  e.  pertaming,  aeoording  to  the 
old  metaphysics,  to  essential  form ;)  it  is  ^^  where  one  degree  of 
the  same  kind,  disposeth  the  subject  unto  further  degrees  of  it ; 
as  the  nooming  light,  which  is  of  the  same  kind,  disposeth  the 
air  to  the  receptbn  of  the  full  light  of  the  sun."  This  formal 
dispositbn  he  excludes  from  the  preparatory  work ;  and  exact- 
ly the  same  thing  do  Arminius  and  besa. 

Dr.  Owen  proceeds  still  further  to  unfold  bis  idea  of  the  new 
birth.  "  In  natural  generation,"  says  he,  ^  thare  are  sundry  dis- 
positkms  of  the  matter,  before  the  form  {essence]  is  introduced. 
So  the  body  of  Adam  was  formed,  before  the  ratbnal  soul  was 
breathed  into  it;  and  Ekekiel's  bones  came  togedier  with  a 
noise  and  shaking,  before  the  breath  of  life  enteral  mto  them." 
p.  363. 

Hear  him  b  another  subsequent  passage :  ^  There  are  some 
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things  required  of  us  in  the  way  of  duty,  in  obdbb  unto  our 
RBGVNKR4TION,  Ufkich  are  $0  in  the  power  of  our  ottm  natU" 
ral  abilities^  as  that  nothing  but  corrupt  prejudices  and  stub- 
bornness in  sinning,  doth  keep  or  hinder  men  from  the  perform- 
ance of  them."  These  things  he  states  to  be,  (I)  ^<  Outward  at- 
tendance on  the  dispensation  of  God's  word ;  (2)  A  diligent  in- 
tention [attention]  of  mind  in  attending  on  the  means  of  grace." 
**  These  things,"  says  he  again,  '^  are  required  of  us  in  order  uit- 
to  owr  regeneration^^  pp.  364,  365.  He  goes  on  to  state, 
that  these  will  not  of  themselves  regenerate  us,  "  without  an  es- 
pecial, effectual,  internal  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul ;" 
but  that  God  does  ^  ordinarily,  in  the  effectual  dispensatbn  of 
bis  grace,  meet  with  them  who  attend  diligently  to  the  outward 
admtnislraiion  of  the  means  of  it."  « 

Beside  these  preparatory  steps  towards  regeneration,  Dr 
Owen  avers  that  there  are  other  and  more  important  ones* 
^  There  are  certain  spiritual  e^cts,  wrought  in  and  upon  die 
souls  of  men,  whereof  die  word  is  the  instrument ;"  viz.  (1)  Il- 
lumination. (2^  Conviction.  (3)  Reformation.  <'  The  first  of 
these  respects  tne  mind  only ;  the  second,  the  mind,  conscience 
and  affections ;  the  third,  the  life  and  conversatk)n."  p.  366.  Uih 
der  the  head  which  treats  of  iHummatkHi,  he  declares,  that 
^'  there  is  an  illumination  [of  die  unregenerate,]  which  is  an  ef-» 
pedal  eflect  of  the  Hohr  Ghost,  by  tb^  word,  on  the  minds  of 
men ;"  and  this  he  endeavours  to  establish,  by  declaring  that 
*  such  an  iUumination  adds  perspicuity  to  the  understanding ; 
greater  assent  of  mind  to  things  revealed ;  some  kind  of  sudden 
joy ;  and  sometimes  it  adds  gifts  to  all  the  rest'  He  concludes 
this  head,  by  saying  that  such  ilhimkiatwn  is  not  regeneratk», 
but  *<a  third  degree  [of  illumination]  is  required -mereuofto." 
The  second  degree  has  brought  the  subject  of  it  out  of  a  purely 
natural  state,  and  fdaced  him  on  a  kind  of  mtermediate  ground, 
A  third  degree  perfects  the  work.  And  diis  secemd  degree, 
*^  in  the  ordar  of  nature,  is  prevwus  to  a  full  and  real  cooverskm 
to  God,  and  is  materially  [b  the  sense  before  explained]  pre- 
paratory and  dispositive  thereunto." 

Under  the  head  cf  conviction^  be  states,  dutt  ^<  it  is  anteceda- 
neous  unto  real  conversbn  to  God;"  it  'consists  ^*  in  sorrow  or 
grief  ibr  sm  committed,  because  past  or  irrecoverable ;"  also 
**  in  humiKatkn  fer  sin,  which  is  the  exercise  or  working  of  aor^ 
row  and  fear  in  outward  acts  of  eonfessbn,  fasting,  praying,  and 
die  like."    pp.  366,  369. 
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To  all  these  he  adds,  that  *'  the  soul  is  filled  with  thoughts, 
desires,  inquiries,  and  contrivances  about  a  deliverance  out  of 
that  state  and  condition  wherein  it  is ;"  and  that  ^*  a  great  refor- 
mation of  life,  and  cAange  in  affectionsj  doth  ensue  hereon." 

'*  All  these,"  he  next  avers,  ^*  may  be  wrought  in  th6  minds 
of  men  by  the  dispensation  of  the  word,  and  yet  the  work  of  re- 
generation never  be  perfected  in  them."  Moreover,  "  These 
things  are  good  in  themselves,  and  fruits  of  the  kmdness  of  God 
towards  us"  (p.  370) ;  "  they  are  the  eSkcts  of  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God."    p.  372. 

An  objectk)n  then  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  this  distin- 
guished theologian.  *  How  can  the  Holy  Spirit  be  tbe  author 
of  a  work,  which  is  inefiectual  and  imperfect  upon  the  hearts  of 
men  ?'  To  this  he  answers,  (1)  In  most  persons  real  ccmversion 
follows  this  work ;  and  "  their  preparatory  actings  make  way  for 
the  introduction  of  the  new  spiritual  life  into  the  soul."  (2) 
Their  failure  is  owing  to  the  sinner's  extreme  wickedness ;  for 
^'  even  common  illumination  and  conviction  of  sin  have,  in  their 
own  nature,  a  tendency  unto  sincere  conversbn."  It  is  <^wil* 
fulness  and  stubbornness  in  those  enlightened  and  convicted," 
which  defeat  the  end  to  be  attained.  **  Hiey  faint  not  for  want 

or  STBENGTH    tO  prOCttd  ;    BUT  BT  A  FREE  ACT  OF  THEIR  OWN 

WILLS,  they  refuse  the  grace  which  is  further  tendered  unto 
them  in  the  gospel.  This  traS,  and  its  actual  resistency  tmto 
die  work  of  the  Spirit,  God  is  pleased  in  some  way  to  take 
away ....  but  ^Ae  tin  of  men,  ana  their  guUt,  is  in  ii,  where  it 
is  continued ;  for  no  more  is  required  hereunto,  [i.  e.  to  consti- 
tute sin  or  guilt,]  but  that  it  be  voluntary;  it  is  will,  and  hot 

POWER,   THAT    GIVES    RECTITUDE    OR   OBLK^XnTT  UNTO  MORAL 

ACTIONS."     pp.  373,  374. 

So  speak  the  unbiassed  feelings  of  every  man  on  earth,  re- 
specting the  moral  nature  of  sin,  when  he  forgets  system,  and 
comes  to  vmdicate  God  and  the  work  of  his  Spirit,  as  Dr  Owen 
does  here.  It  is  '^  not  want  of  strength,"  says  this  exceDent  man 
and  divine,  *^  but  a  free  act  of  the  sinner's  own  will"  which 
makes  him  come  short  of  the  grace  of  life.  How  little  Dr 
Owen,  on  some  occasions,  remembered  such  explicit  declara- 
tk)ns  as  these,  when  he  was  urging  the  doctrine  of  human  inabil- 
ity and  depravity  against  the  Semipelagians  of  his  day,  any  one 
may  see  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  his  works.  But 
I  return  to  my  immediate  purpose. 

Dr  Owen  does  not  even  stop  with  the  preparatory  work  of 
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r^neralioD)  where  I  have  left  hiiiy.  He  gdes  on  quite  beyond 
Arminius  himself;  for  in  spiking  of  his  *  preparatory  and  dis- 
positive work,'  be  says :  *' These  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are,  in  their  own  nature,  good  and  holt  ;  illumination  is  90 ; 
so  is  conviction ;  so  is  sorrow  for  sin  ;  with  a  subsequent  change 
of  affectbns  and  amendment  of  life."  p.  374. 

Arminius  contented  himself  with  averring  merely,  that  these 
things  in  the  convicted  sinner  were  pleasing  to  God,  because 
they  are  dispositive  towards  regeneration,  u  e.  constitute  an  kii- 
tkl  state  of  preparation  for  that  work.  But  Dr  Owen  does  not 
scruple  to  say,  that  these  very  sarnie  things  are  ^^good  and  holy  J** 
Both  acknowledge  that  they  proceed  solely  from  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit;  so  that  here  is  no  room  for  making  any  distinction. 
If  then  Arminius  was  an  Arminian  in  regard  to  this  whole  mat- 
ter, Beza  was  one  equally  decided,  and  Dr  Owen  was  greatly 
advanced  beyond  either,  in  the  same  heresy.  So  easy  it  is, 
where  history  and  facts  are  not  consulted,  and  prejudice  and 
popular  clamour  are  followed,  to  put  down  one  man  for  heresy, 
and  cry  up  another  for  orthodoxy,  when,  if  both  are  sifted  to  the 
bottom,  h  will  be  found,  that  they  are  substantially  agreed  on  the 
very  points  where  they  are  affirmed  widely  to  differ. 

The  right  or  wrong  of  Armmius,  or  &eza,  or  Owen,  is  not 
what  I  am  labouring  to  prove  or  disprove.  This  is  not  my  pre- 
sent business.  But  to  do  historical  justk^e  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, by  shewing  what  their  opinbns  really  were,  and  what 
iustice  or  injustice  has  been  done  them  by  subsequent  ages,  wOl 
be  regarded  as  highly  proper,  by  every  candid  and  discerning 
man. 

My  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  on  these  points,  is,  tb^  inte- 
rest which  they  claim,  at  "present,  in  our  religk>us  community. 
Every  man  who  wishes  to  know  '^  what  he  speaketh  and  where** 
of  he  affirmeth,"  will  be  glad  to  have  facts  placed  before  him> 
and  then  he  can  judge  for  himself. 

I  do  not  refrain  from  giving  any  opinion  on  the  ccMrrectness  of 
the  sentiments  above  cited,  because  I  have  none ;  but  because, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  it  would  here  be  out  of  place.  I 
say,  only  in  a  word,  that  to  some  of  the  things  aimed  at  by  these 
distinguisbed  writers,  I  can  give  my  hearty  assent ;  to  some  oth- 
ers^ I  caonot ;  and  to  the  mode  ot  representation  hi  general,  I 
feel  mai^  objectbns  which  do  not  seem  to  me  capable  of  being 
removed. 

I  proceed  to  another  topic  of  great  interest,  and  respectipg 
No.  U.  37 
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which  I  have  yet  exhibited  no  venr  explicit  declarations  of  Ar- 
minius;  I  mean  the  sin  and  fall  of  our  first  parenUy  In  his  the* 
sis  respecting  this,  he  ascribes  their  first  sin  to  their  own  free 
will,  and  to  Satan,  as  concurrent  causes  of  it.  As  to  its  effect 
on  their  posterity,  he  uses  the  following  language. 

^'  This  whole  sin  is  not  peculiar  to  our  first  parents,  but  is 
common  to  the. whole  race  of  their  posterity;  who,  at  ibe  time 
when  they  sinned,  were  in  their  loins,  and  afterwards  descended 
bv  natural  generation  from  them.  For  aU  sinned  in  Adam^ 
Kom.  V.  Whatever  punishment,  therefore,  was  inflicted  on  our 
first  parents,  has  gone  down  through,  and  still  rests  on,  all  their 
posterity ;  so  that  all  are  children  of  wrath  by  nature  (Eph.  3: 
3),  being  obnoxious  to  condemnation,  to  death  temporal  and 
eternal,  and  to  a  destitution  of  original  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness. To  these  evils  they  will  remain  eternally  subject,  unless 
they  are  delivered  from  them  by  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be  glo* 
ry  for  ever."  p.  243. 

To  the  same  purpose  Arminius  speaks,  in  another  thesis  re- 
specting the  e&cts  of  the  sin  committed  by  our  first  parents* 
*^  If  they  transgressed,  then*  posterity  were  to  be  deprived  of  such 
blessings  as  they  enjoyed,  [viz.  the  favour  and  grace  of  God,] 
and  were  to  become  obnoxious  to  the  opposite  evils.  Hence  it 
comes,  that  all  men  who  are  their  natural  descendants,  have  be- 
come obnoi^ious  to  eternal  and  temporal  death,  and  are  destitute 
of  original  righteousness ;  which  penalty  is  usually  called,  a  loss 
of  the  divine  imaee,  and  ori^nal  sinJ^  p.  378. 

If  President  Edwards,  who  endeavours  to  prove  the  physical 
and  metaphysical  unity  of  all  men  with  Adam  and  Eve,  was  suf- 
ficiently strenuous  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  imputation 
of  sin ;  then  is  Arminius  to  be  regarded  m  the  same  light  as  to 
this  point ;  inasmuch  as  he  maintains  the  absolute  physical  unity 
of  all  men  with  Adam,  and  that  the  same  sentence  of  death, 
temporal  and  eternal,  has  come  upon  all,  because  they  did  thus 
partake  of  Adam's  sin.  So  says  the  Westminster  Catechism, 
moreover :  "  Who  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him,  in  his  first 
transgression."  I  have  met  with  no  orthodoxy  of  a  higher  type 
than  that  of  Arminius,  on  th'is  much  contested  point. 

My  readers  will  doubtless  be  curious  to  inquire,  whether  Ar^ 
minius  has  eiven  us  still  more  particular  views,  in  respect  to  the 
hereditary  depravily  which  we  derive  from  Adam.  In  his  thesis 
on  actual  sins,  he  has  touched  this  point.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
cause  of  our  sinning,  when  he  says :  ^'  The  efficient  cause  of  all 
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actual  sins,  b  man's  free  will.  The  causa  n^nyovfiipfj,  prece- 
dent cause,  is  our  original  mclination  to  that  which  is  contrary  to 
the  divme  law,  which  [inclination]  we  contracted  by  natural  gen- 
eration from  our  first  parents.  The  causa  ngoxatagnTtxmi,  the 
predisposing  causes  [of  sin],  are  the  objects  and  occasions  which 
solicit  to  sin."  p.  245. 

In  his  thesis  respecting  the  free  vnU  and  ability  of  meny  he 
represents  the  unregenerate  man  as  *  impotent  in  his  will  with  re- 
spect to  good ;  as  mangled,  wounded,  infirm,  bowed  down,  beat 
down,  taken  captive,  undone,  lost ;  his  ability  not  only  weaken- 
ed and  inefficacious,  without  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  but 
as  amounting  to  nodiing  at  all  without  such  grace ;  for,  adds  he, 
Christ  has  said,  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  The  mind  of 
man,  m  his  natural  state,  he  declares  to  be  darkened,  and  inca- 
pable of  understanding  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  With  this  is  as- 
sociated the  perverseness  of  the  heart  and  affections,  so  that  the 
sinner  hates  what  is  truly  good,  and  loves  and  pursues  what  is 
evil.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  is  not  subject  to 
his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be.  The  heart  is  deceitful,  per- 
verse, uncircumcised,  hard,  and  stony ;  its  imagination  is  only 
evil,  firom  youth.' 

^His  impotence  as  to  all  that  is  good,  corre^nds  to  his 
blindness  of  mmd  and  perversity  of  heart.  An  evil  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  eood  fruit.  He  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  Grod, 
neither  can  he  be  so.  He  is  altogether  dead  in  sin.  Where' 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty ;  the  Son  only  can 
make  us  fi*ee ;  "  it  follows,  therefore,  that  our  will,  since  the 
first  ofilence  of  Adam,  is  not  free  to  good,  unless  it  b  made  free 
by  the  Son."    pp.  263,  264. 

It  were  easy  to  make  other  extracts ;  but  I  deiust,  through 
fear  of  wearying  my  readers.  Enough  surely  has  been  extract- 
ed, to  shew  what  Armmius  thought  upon  all  die  controvert- 
ed pomts  of  theology  in  hb  day.  In  common  with  hb  country- 
men m  general,  he  had  a  fiill  belief  in  the  divine  inspiration,  the 
entire  sufficiency,  and  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Scriptures; 
m  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  held  by  the  Council  ot  Nice 
and  the  Athanasian  fathers ;  in  the  vicarious  sacrifice  and  atone- 
ment of  Christ;  in  justification  by  grace  alone  through  faith  in 
Christ ;  in  regeneration  by  the  special  and  supernatural  influen- 
ces of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  in  a  word,  in  the  doctrines  at  large 
contained  in  the  usual  systems  of  divinity  which  the  times  then 
afibrded.    Hb  belief  respecting  original  sin,  the  corruption  of 
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hftmaii  imture,  heredktiy  depravity,  federal  rehtion  to  Adun, 
sod  everv  thing  connected  with  these  topics,  appears  to  have 
been  of.uie  very  strongest  and  fullest  kind.  Who  has  gone  far- 
ther than  die  above  extracts  present  him  as  going  ?  Iffae  halts 
about  some  ^^quati  good  works"  of  the  sinner  onder  legal  con- 
viction, he  does  this  only  in  company  with  other  orthodox  men 
of  the  most  strenuous  sort.  On  the  safaject  of  ialliog  away  finom 
grace,  he  has  doubts ;  and  these  arise  from  such  passages  as 
those  in  Ezek.  xvui.  Heb.  vi.  x.  and  2  Peu  ii.  Ekit  ho 
gives  no  positive  opinion  on  this  point.  On  the  doctrine  of  de- 
crees only,  does  he  appear  to  have  been  at  q>en  war  with  some 
of  his  hrelbreo,  eqpecially  with  Gomar  his  colleague.  That  he 
was  wrong  here  in  some  respects ;  that  he  reasoned  about  the 
decrees  of  Gkni,  as  he  would  about  cause  and  eSbci  in  the  natu-* 
ral  world,  and  so  made  out  to  himself  a  fata£ly  ki  die  scheme 
of  his  opponents ;  does  not  seem  to  me  to  admit  of  much  doubt. 
But  then,  if  he  represents  the  views  of  his  opponents  oorreotly, 
was  diere  not  soraethmg  excesave  m  their  mode  of  stating  them  } 
When  it  is  averred,  that  *  Grod  predestinated  men  to  eternal  life  or 
death,  not  only  without  all  respect  to  character,  but  even  widiout  re- 
spect to  them  as  created  beings,  i.  e.  as  brought  into  existence;' 
we  are  ready  to  ask,  How  can  the  human  mind,  wfak^  believes 
in  an  omniscient  Ood,  "who  sees  aH  things  from  the  hegiBBing 
tp  the  end,"' ever  suppose  it  possible,  that  the  whole  el  every 
■dan's  character  must  not  eternally  have  been  always  present  to 
die  Divine  Mind  ?  If  so,  then  we  ahsoat  necesoari^  influve. 
How  could  God  decree  any  thing,  wholly  irrespective  ot  thin 
character  i  Has  he  not  decreed  that  vcrfuntafy  tranagfesaore 
shall  be  punbhed  with  death  ?  Has  he  decreed,  that  any  others 
sbaU  be  so  punished^ 

After  the  contest  had  proceeded  (x  a  while,  it  came  to  paas^ 
as  we  may  very  naturally  suppose,  that  neither  Arminiua  nor  his 
oppoBMtfs  were  ki  a  state  for  dispassionate  consideratkn  of  the 
subj^  of  it.  With  the  former,  nearly  all  decree  was  fatalky, 
fxcept  some  conditboal  determinatkMis  of  a  general  nature,  sos* 
peoded  on  man's  conduct.  With  the  latter,  stet  pr^.  raiiane  ve- 
bMa9^  was  too  much  the  order  of  the  day.  God  could  not  have 
regard  to  any  thing  but  to  himsdf  alone,  either  m  his  judge<« 
ments  or  m  his  mercies. 

Such  is  the  tendency  and  end  of  bitter  and  heated  dispute. 
If  it  does  Qot  find  heretws,  it  is  wont  to  make  them.  Ditcuision 
IS  aliyays  good ;  dupute  almost  always  evil. 
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It  is  msy  to  perceive,  as  Armtnius  his  more  thui  onee  iii|i- 
mtted  in  his  deelamtioQ,  that  the  subject  of  pndeiiinaUon  or  cti^ 
rate  deereei,  was  the  oeatre  aod  subetasce  of  all  his  eontroverqr 
with  his  antagonists.  That  he  doubted  whether  some  mi^t  net 
iall  from  regenerating  grace,  and  held  that  saving  grace  was  not 
always  irresistiUe,  connected  itself,  perhaps  unconsckxislj  in  his 
own  mind,  yet  clearly  and  plainly,  with  his  doubts  about  the  aln 
solute  decree  of  election  and  reprobation.  If  thu  were  abiohte, 
b  die  sense  in  which  he  supposed  his  antagonists  to  maintab  it^ 
then  of  course  failing  away  from  saving  grace,  or  resistaDOe  to  it» 
must  be  really  out  of  question*  But  inasmuch  as  be  r^eeti* 
ed  the  idea  of  an  absolute,  i.  e«  an  irrespective  or  uacooditional 
decree,  so  he  would  naturally  be  led  to  believe,  that  the  lapse  of 
the  regenerate,  and  their  power  to  resist  the  influeDces  of  the 
Spirit,  were  possible,  and  perhaps  probable. 

In  carefidly  reviewing  fans  sentiments,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
there  is  in  them  that  is  really  opposed  to  the  general  tenor  of  our 
Westminster  Catechism ;  unless  it  be,  the  simple  points  just  sug- 
gested. On  one  of  these,  viz.  ialling  from  grace,  it  will  be  remem* 
hered  that  Arminius  himself  did  not  express  an  opinion.  He 
doubted  respecting  it.  The  substance  then  of  his  positive  hereqr, 
if  it  be  sucb,  was  that  he  denied  the  iearetum  ubiohtumf  main*- 
tamed  by  Calvin^  Besa,  Goonr,  and  others  of  that  and  succeed-^ 
log  times,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  grace  lo  be  irresistible. 

The  point  of  dffieuhy  in  thb  mind  of  Arminius  here  was,  tbss 
this  view  of  the  divine  decrees  made  God  the  author  of  sin,  and 
todc  away  the  free  agency  and  acoountribility  of  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  antagonists  most  solenonly  averred,  that  they  did 
not  in  any  manner  teach,  nor  did  they  at  iB  believe,  diat  God  was 
the  author  of  sin,  or  that  man's  liber^  was  taken  awi^  by  the  di* 
vine  decrees.  Sk>8ay  dieqraodof  DortmCap.I>octiineL  15. 
p.  281  of  the  Ada :  **  Decrttam  reprobatioois :  •  • . .  Deum 
neixtiquam  peccati  autborem,'  quod  cogitatu  Uasphemum  est, 
sed  tremendum,  inreprehensibilem,  et  jastura  judioem  ae  vindi* 
eem  eoastitaiit.''  Calvm,  Besa,  and  even  Cbmar  Imnsel^  have 
often  made  the  like  dechradons.  Mosheim  has  laboured,  in  his 
kng  prefiice  to  Hale^  Epistles,  which  contain  the  history  of  the 
synod  of  Dort,  to  shew  that  these  declarations  are  not  worthy  of 
credit,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistio 
cburches  to  unite  together,  until  the  doctiweof  ibenrfusiabolK- 
^ttfli  is  renounced,  which  makes  God,  as  he  says,  the  author  of 
sin,  mod  is  nothing  less  dian  bfaophemy ;  thu9  being  himself 
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fS^tj  of  the  very  excess  and  violence  of  which  he  ooniplains  in 
the  contra-remonstrantBi  viz.  chaining  on  them  blasphemy  by  his 
own  coQStrucdon  of  their  opinions,  a  blasphemy  which  diey  ut- 
terly renooDce  with  horror  and  md^natioo.  In  like  mamier  Ar-* 
nuniiis  insisted,  that  the  reasoning  of  his  antagonists  led  inevitably 
to  such  a  conclusion ;  and  that  they  were  inconsistent  in  deny- 
ing the.ooochision,  while  they  held  the  premises. 

If  now  analogies  from  natural  causes  and  eftcts,  as  we  see 
them  devdoped  in  the  physical  world,  are  to  be  applied  to  met- 
aphysical suojects  of  this  nature,  then  die  consequences  which 
Arminius  deduced  fiom  the  opinions  of  his  antagonists  may  be 
correct.  A  physical  necessi^  admits  of  no  stncdy  voluntaiy 
agency.  But  in  applying  such  an  analogy,  Arminius  committed 
a  great  mistake;  one,  however,  which  has  been  repeated  from 
that  time  to  this,  without  any  intermission  ;  and  for  aught  that  I 
can  see,  always  wiU  be  committed,  until  men  learn  to  reason 
better  than  lo  applj  phytieal  anakeies  to  spiritual  diings. 

The  manifest  dbject  of  Calvin,  Beza,  and  others,  in  main- 
taining the  doctrine  of  deeretwn  abeoluium,  seems  to  me  to  be 
to  stain  the  pride  of  human  glory,  and  to  ascrSie  b  the  high- 
est possible  sense  all  our  blessii^  to  the  mere  good  pleasure 
and  men^  of  God,  and  none  of  them  to  our  own  merit. 
The  spirit  of  the  times  led  to  this.  The  Romish  church  not 
only  held  to  the  merit  of  good  works,  but  even  to  works  of 
supererogatkn,  by  wluch  one  could  lay  up  in  store  for  others  as 
well  as  himself.  The  reformers  saw  die  fatal  delusion  and  er- 
ror of  such  doctrines,  and  they  were  naturally  led  to  an  oppo- 
site extreme.  They  maintained,  by  die  doctrine  of  decniwn 
abeolutumj  not  only  that  we  had  no  merit  of  our  own  m  the 
woric  of  salvation,  but  that  God  did  not  even  take  it  into  ac- 
count whether  we  believed,  in  determining  to  save  us.  In 
order  to  make  hu  decree  as  irrespective  as  possible,  they  ad- 
vanced still  farther,  and  declared,  that  God  did  not  even  r^ard 
us  as  created  beings,  in  determining  that  he  would  save  us.  In- 
dependent of  all  diaracter  or  of  all  devek>pment,  antecedent  to 
any  contemjdation  of  us  as  actually  existing,  and  only  in  and  of 
himself,  he  determmed  to  create  some  to  life,  and  others  to 
death,  in  order  to  display  his  goodness  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
justice  on  the  other.  Thus  M  is  of  grace ;  and  our  electicm  in 
Christ  is  only  the  result  of  the  previous  decree,  and  not  with 
any  reference  to  what  we  are  or  may  be. 

Widi  all  this,  the  free  will  of  the  sinner  and  the  saint,  and  the 
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accountabOky  of  bodi  were  allowed;  whether  consistently  or 
not,  has  been  long  disputed,  and  will  long  continue  to  be. 
There  is  no  end  of  reasoning  upon  these  subjects,  untU  men  wiD 
define  more,  and  assert  1^.  How  easy  to  lose  one's  ftlf  in 
such  a  theme !  How  easy  to  ask  questions,  also,  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  die  decreiwn  abiohUum  find  it  diflScuh  to  answer 
without  great  embarrassment !  Their  opponents  hare  often  ask- 
ed:'  Is  God  onmiscient  and  immutable  ?  Did  he  from  eternity 
know  the  whole  character  o(  every  individual,  whom  be  intend- 
ed to  create  ?  Is  man  made  in  his  image,  and  in  reality  a  free 
agent  i  Was  it  not  a  part  of  his  decree,  diat  man  should  freely 
receive  or  reject  the  gospel  i  Was  it  a  part  of  his  decree,  that 
any  should  be  saved,  except  such  as  did  freely  receive  it  ?  And 
if  God  has  always  been  omniscient  and  inmmtable,  and  the 
whole  character  of  every  individual  has  alwajrs  been  before  him, 
how  is  it  that  the  decree  was  made  respecting  him,  without  any 
reference  to  his  whole  character  ?' 

These  and  the  like  questions  are  met,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
others  of  a  different  tenor,  viz.  '  Whether  God  could  know  with 
certaintfT  all  events,  actions,  etc.  unless  he  had  decreed  them  ? 
Whether  if  decreed,  they  must  not  be  absolutely  certain? 
Whether  God  has  a  plan  of  his  own,  which  he  will  fullh^  accom- 
plish, and  which  his  creatures  cannot  disappoint  ?  Whether  he 
did  not  choose  the  elect  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  the  world  began, 
and  of  his  own  free  will  ?*  Other  questions  of  a  similar  nature 
mudit  be  multiplied  almost  without  end. 

DuX  when  all  such  questbns  are  urged,  is  the  controversy 
brought  any  nearer  to  a  terminatioo  ?  Not  at  aU.  Both  skies 
are  equally  confident,  and  eoually  able  to  argue  without  end. 
From  what  does  this  result?  From  two  things,  I  answer;  the 
first,  that  men  do  not  define  what  they  mean,  in  many  essential 
respects ;  the  second,  that  they  go  on  beyond  the  boimdaries  of 
human  laiowledge,  and  make  propositbns  about  that  reelecting 
which  they  neither  know  nor  can  know  any  thing. 

Whon  ow  can  enter  into  the  secret  reasons  of  God's  decrees  ? 
Has  be  revealed  them  ?  The  very  statement  of  the  subject  con- 
tradicts this.  How  then  are  we  to  know  them  ?  We  do  not, 
and  we  cannot.  If  my  brother,  then,  thinks  it  competent  for 
him  to  make  affirmations  about  them,  from  which  I  think  it 
more  prudent  to  refrain,  why  should  he  judge  me  ?  Or  wh^ 
should  I  condemn  him,  ijf  I  see  that  he  is  not  actuated  by  a  spi- 
rit of  presumption,  but  of  inquiry,  and  of  zeal  for  the  hcmour  of 
divine  grace  ? 
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Tbat  God  does  not  regaaeme  meo  bv  his  Spint,  bocanw 
they  hwe  any  merit  of  their  owd,  must  be  clear.  He  meets 
them  in  a  state  of  e&mby ;  he  "  quickens  them  when  they  are 
dead«ia  tirespasses  and  sins."  All  boasting  is  forever  excluded ; 
from  the  foundatbn  to  the  top-^lone,  am  is  of  grace.  That 
God  has  a  plan  of  gpvemmeDt  and  salvation ;  that  he  had  defi-* 
nhe  purposes  in  view  when  he  made  the  world,  and  that  he  will 
accomplish  them  all ;  that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being 
in  him;  that  his  fprndl  grace  begins,  continues,  and  cpmi^etes 
the  work  of  sal^/ation ;  most  be  true,  and  must  be  clear  to  the 
enlightened  and  humble  mind,  whatever  objections  may  be  rais- 
ed agakist  these  truths.  All  this  Armbius  seems  to  have 
ful^  bdieved.  Why  may  we  not  content  ourselves  with  this, 
without  endeavouring  to  ui^e  our  speculations  finther?  If  any 
one  thinks  he  can  determme  what  was  or  was  not  the  eecret 
ground  or  reason  of  God's  deccees,  and  finds  satisfaction  in 
such  speculations,  we  need  not  zeakxisly  attack  him,  and  accuse 
hmi  oi  ibaking  God  the  author  of  sin,  if  we  see  that  be  acts  like 
a  pious  and  humble  inan>  and  abhors  such  a  consequence  of  bb 
doctiln^,  and  denies  thit  it  foUows  from  it  And  tf,  on  die  oth* 
fT  hand,  any  one  tfaiidcs  it  more  safe  to  stop  short  as  to  such  in- 
quines,  and  to  CKclude  them  as  evklently  leadii^  on  to  what  lies 
Myond  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  let  faun  not  be  pro^ 
scribed.  When  he  denies  thbt  God  is  omniscient,  that  he  reigns 
with  universal  sway,  that  he  will  accomplish  idl  his  glorious  pur* 
poses,  that  he  will  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and 
oring  good  even  olit  of  evil ;  then  it  is  tone  to  deal  seriously 
with  him  as  an  erring  brother,  and  to  admonish  hkn  that  he  is 
forsaking  principles  which  are  fundamental  m  our  holy  religkm. 

The  synod  of  Dort  itself  oootained  Sublapsarians  as  wel  as 
SupralapsariaBS.  So  did  the  churches  of  Hdhmd ;  so  may 
ours.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  shown  that  the  eecrei  grounds 
of  God's  decrees  are  open  or  revealed  to  ns,  whnb  they  must 
be,  if  we  can  determine  of  what  nature  they  are ;  and  i£  not, 
men  may  be  pk>«s,  who  do  not  thkik  that  tfa^  grounds  are  re- 
vealed, and  who,  while  they  believe  that  salvatbn  is  ott  of  grace, 
do  not  thnk  it  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  this,  that  tbe^ 
should  also  maintab  some  of  the  prcqxMitions  of  Gomar  and  his 
friends. 

An  impartial  observer,  however,  while  he  sees  much  to  con- 
demn b  the  severity  and  vblence  of  the  times,  b  the  days  of 
Arminins,  will  not,  after  the  views  given  above,  attribute  it  all  to 
the  party  of  tlie  coDtra-reraonstrants.    It  is  evident,  as  has  been 
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already  remariced,  that  Armbntis  was  desiroaa  of  cnlbtbg  tbt 
ctv3  goveniiiieiit  on  his  side^  and  that  be  took  great  pains  to  do 
this.  It  is  plam  that  be  made  bis  appeal  to  pqiidar  prejudioe 
against  the  doctrine  of  divme  decrees ;  uid  that  he  meant  to 
unpress  it  on  the  minds  df  the  chorcfaes,  thait  those  who  held 
to  this  doctrine  made  Grod  the  author  of  sin.  Ardent,  a^piring-^ 
te»ax  propositi  J  bent  upon  i4etorjr,  fiiUy  satisfied  that  himself  was 
in  the  right  and  his  opponents  in  the  Wrong,  it  was  not  sufficient 
Ibr  him  m  a  modest  and  peaceful  way  to  hold  his  own  «enti«' 
ments,  without  pnUicty  coaimding  for  them,  and  as  puUiclj 
eallfaig  in  question  those  who  opposed  them.  That  in  all  this 
be  was  consoientioos,  I  feel  compelled  to  beHeve,  if  I  regard 
either  the  tenor  of  his  Hfe,  or  bis  own  .solemn  declarations.  He 
bdieved  himsdf  to  be  contending  for  tnith,  and  not  for  victoiy. 
That  be  mistook  hioEiself  in  part,  I  ean  hardly  aycM  supposnig^ 
Men  of  such  a  temperament  as  his,  and  who  withal  are  mnonsb^ 
ed  with  such  gifts  and  acqubitbns,  when  diey  are  suspected  and 
privily  called  in  question  and  defamed,  are  not  wont  to  pursue 
dieir  way  with  an  even  tenor,  and  to  turn  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left.  They  look  down  with  indignation  on  the 
attempt  to  rob  then  of  their  fame  and  infiuenee,  (for  so  they  are 
very  apt  to  construe  all  detraction,)  and  tiiis  ronses  them  to  put 
fordi  idl  their  strengdi  to  cany  those  points  in  regard  to  which 
they  have  been  accused,  and  to  make  them  popular  instead  of 
odious.  Pride  has  something  to  do  widi  all  this.  They  are 
kch  to  be  caHed  in  question,  and  judged,,  and  condemned  by 
men  whom  they  regard  perhiqis  as  inferiors,  and  who,  to  their 
certain  knowledge,  have  investigated  much  less  than  themselves. 
In  a  word,  take  the  whole  togemr,  and  one  majr  easily  see,  that 
Arminius  did,  in  aU  probability,  overrate  his  own  conscientious- 
ness in  the  matter  of  his  dispute,  and  that  in  not  a  few  instances, 
while  be  thought  himself  to  be  doing  God  service,  be  was  either 
defending  himself,  or  contending  for  victory. 

His  ardour  and  forwardness  (I  bad  almost  said,  h'ls  presump- 
tion) have  abeady  been  the  subject  of  remark,  on  p.  S3S  above. 
We  have  seen  him  teaching,  and  opeo^and  warmly  contending 
for.  Ramus'  philosophy,  m  the  face  of  JSeza  and  the  whole  tha* 
ological  facu^-  at  Geneva.  At  Basle  toa,  we  find  that  in  the 
eyes  of  bis  friend  Paraeus,  he  seemed  too  ardent  and  opimidire. 
That  he  carried  tiiese  traits  of  character  forward  into  subsequent 
lift,  his  whole  course  and  history  seem  abunduatly  to  testify. 
'  Let  us  hear  an  impartial  observer,  ki  respect  to  these  totttr 
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tars ;  I  meao  Monsieur  Bayle,  wbo  certainlywQl  not  be  accused 
of  bigotry.  After,  noticing  the  many  vexations  and  disquietudes 
which  Arn^inius  sufiered,  on  the  ground  of  his  ardent  disputes 
and  controversies,  Bayle  exclaims :  ^*  One  cannot  think  on  all 
this,  ^thout  deploring  the  vani^  of  human  things.  We  look 
on  stupidity  as  a  great  misfortune.  Parents,  who  have  eyes 
sharp  enough  to  discern  that  their  children  are  blockheads,  are 
greatly  afflicted  with  it.  They  are  desirous  of  seeing  them  pos- 
sessed of  a  commanding  genius,  and  high  d^ees  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  when  they  find  such  to  be  the  case,  they  are  over- 
joyed beyond  all  measure.  But  very  often,  this  proves  to  be 
doing  and  wishing  one  knows  not  what.  It  bad  been  a  hundred 
times  better  for  Arminius  to  have  been  bom  a  stupid  fellow,  than 
to  have  had  a  fine  genius ;  for  the  gk>ry  of  giving  a  name  to  a 
sect,  which  figures  in  the  world  and  has  produced  many  con- 
spicuous men,  is  a  poor  compensation  indeed  for  the  real  evils, 
the  chagrins,  the  griefe,  the  torments,  which  he  experienced  dur- 
mg  his  Ufe,  which  abridged  his  days,  but  which  he  never  would 
have  experienced,  had  he  been  bom  a  dull  fellow,  or  a  simple- 
ton, or  u*  he  had  been  a  mere  dabbler  in  theology ;  in  a  word, 
one  of  those  divines  of  whom  the  proverb  says,  **  They  will  nev- 
er occasion  any  heresies." 

Bayle  afterwards  goes  on  to  remark,  that  Arminkis  would 
have  acted  much  more  wisely,  if  he  had  kept  his  difficulties  to 
himself  about  predestination.  *^  Did  he  find  some  hard  things 
in  it,  he  might  have  had  comfort  in  adopting  mOder  views  for 
himself  and  his  own  particular  use.  He  should  have  enjoyed 
this  privil^e  in  silence ;  I  mean,  without  attacking  the  rights  of 
possession,  since  he  could  not  do  this,  without  exciting  commo- 
tions in  the  church.  Such  a  silence  would  have  spared  him 
roanv  evils;  and  he  would  have  done  very  well  to  remember  die 
old  fable : 

Sed  tacttus  pasci  k  poBset  c^rvui,  haberet 
PluB  dapis  et  rizae  multo  minas  inyidiaeque." 

To  the  suggestion  that  ^  Arminius  would  then  have  heesa  sub- 
ject to  the  accusation  of  bang  a  prevaricator*,  or  a  hypocrite,' 
"Bayle  answers ;  (1)  <  That  Arminius  himself  dkl  not  regard  the 
supposed  error  ot  his  c^onents  as  one  of  a  capital  nature ;  and 
that  the  good  to  be  done  by  puUishing  and  defending  his  own 
particular  views,  would  bear  no  comparison  with  the  evil  to  uni- 
versities, families,  and  in  short  to  the  whole  church  and  coun- 
try.    In  a  cas^  where  the  salvatbn  of  souls  is  absolutely  con- 
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cerned,  he  allows  that  duty  would  then  oall  upon  a  mbister  of 
the  gospel,  at  all  OYents,  to  publish  and  defend  the  trudi,  and 
leave  the  issue  to  God.' 

(2)  *  Arminius  himself,  after  aU  his  softening  down,  and  re^ 
movmg  of  difficulties,  is  obliged  at  last  to  come  to  the  vary 
same  point  from  which  Calvin  sets  out,  viz.  the  limited  nature 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  incoibprehensibility  of  God  and  his 
dealings.'  ''Was  it  worth  so  much  trouble  then,"  exclaims 
Bayle, ''  to  contradict  Calvin  ?  What  signifies  so  many  scruples 
at  me  outset,  when  in  the  sequel  Arminius  betakes  himself  to  the 
very  same  refuges  ?  Why  not  begb  with  the  same  things  to 
which  he  afterwards  comes  ?  Why  dispute  with  an  antagonist 
who  will  not  let  you  off  as  victor,  because  you  gain  a  little  ad« 
vantage  over  him  at.first?  One  who  cont^ds  in  a  race,  is  not 
crowned  because  he  got  the  start  at  the  beginning  of  it ;  it  is  he 
who  arrives  at  the  goal  first,  who  wins  the  prize.  So  it  is  not 
enough  in  controversies  to  parry  the  first  thrusts;  one  must  con- 
tinue to  ward  off,  and  to  make  home  thrusts,  until  all  b  finished* 
The  whole  must  be  cleared  up,  to  the  very  end.  Now  neidier 
Arminius,  nor  the  Molinists,  nor  the  Socinians,  are  able  to  do 
thb.  The  method  of  the  Arminians  is  adapted  only  to  obtain 
some  small  advantage  at  first,  in  what  is  merely  a  prelude  to  the 
combat,  when  one  is  wont  to  send  out  some  '  forlorn  hope'  to 
reconnoitre;  but  when  they  come  to  the  battle  m  earnest,  all 
these  sects  are  obliged  to  retire,  like  others,  behind  the  en- 
trenchments of  incomprehensible  mjrstery." 

Thus  M.  Bayle.  And  although  I  think  I  can  discover  in  the 
toiie  of  these  remarks,  a  secret  phibsophic  sneer  at  all  dispute 
about  religion,  as  an  incomprehensible  affiiir,  yet  the  justice  of 
his  critique  on  the  Arminian  reasoning,  is  not  the  less  on  this 
account  It  is  plainly  an  important  question  between  Armmius 
and  Gomar,  whether  mystery  b^ins  a  litde  further  forward  or 
further  back.  The  substantial  difficulty  in  regard  to  divine  sove- 
reignty and  human  liberty,  entire  dependence  and  free  agency, 
remains,  after  aU,  just  the  sune,  on  the  ground  of  both  parties. 
The  modu8  in  which  these  are  reconciled,  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  reHgbus  party,,  and  equally  bejrond  the  reach  of  philoso^ 
phy.  Why  then  should  any  one  par^  exult  over  anod^,  be- 
cause it  can  raise  difficulties  respecting  this  modus^  which  the 
other  cannot  answer  ? 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Arminius  had  rare 
talents  to  sustain  the  place  of  a  leader  of  a  party.    He  was 
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kumed,  eloquent,  bold,  ardent,  fearless,  perse  veriug,  and  u&di»- 
mayed  by  partial  defeat.  If  be  was  repulsed,  and  his  ibrees 
scattered,  and  the  enemy  were  retiring  lo  celebraie  ibeir  sup- 
posed final  triumph,  he  would  raUy  again,  puiwe  Us  exulting 
Cms,  and  altack  them  while  crowned  widi  the  garlands  of  vieio* 
ly.  He  was  so  thoroughly  versed  in  the  ancieat  fathers  of  the 
church,  so  acute  in  school  logic,  and  famtttor  with  the  masters 
of  it,  and  withal  so  much  of  an  adept  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  that  his  declaraUons  respecting  these  matters  carried 
along  with  them  a  weight  among  the  learned,  which  his  antigoih- 
ists  coaM  not  wdl  resist.  Then,  when  he  a[^)eared  in  public  as 
a  preacher,  his  great  engagedness,  the  great  remove  at  vAAch  he 
placed  himself  from  the  schod  AedhgY^  which  was  uninieUigt- 
ble  to  die  common  people,  and  withalnis  sweet  voice,  his  Win- 
ning manner,  and  his  seriousness  and  ibrvomr,  overcame  all  the 
prejudices  that  his  opponents  could  raise  against  him,  and  made 
nim  the  idol  of  his  congregatbn  at  Amsterdam,  and  equally  so 
of  the  students  at  Leydea.  Not  a  litde  of  the  asperity  of  Go- 
mar's  opposition  to  him,  sprung,  in  all  probab^i^,  from  this 
soured.  How  can  we  bear,  not  only  that  another  should  ven- 
ture to  di^  from  our  own  opinion,  but  that  he  should  even 
make  it  and  himself  more  popular  than  We  can  make  cor  cause 
and  ourselves  ?  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  burdens  to  bear,  that 
poor  hnman  nature  ever  takes  upon  itself.  Nothing  but  mag- 
nanimity above  the  ordinary  stamp,  and  even  this  sanctified  by 
the  grace  of  God,  will  enable  a  man  meddy  and  patiendy  to 
sustain  such  a  load; 

With  all  the  superior  advantages  of  person  and  talent  which 
Arminius  possessed,  there  was  joined  an  expertness  and  dexteri- 
ty of  management,  which  he  had  acquired  by  long  personal  ex- 
perience. When  a  child,  he  became  an  orphan.  From  the 
very  dawn  of  bis  being,  then,  he  was  inured  to  struggle  with  dtf- 
ficnkies  and  trials.  Early  in  life  be  went  abroad,  and  began  to 
eomend  with  some  of  the  first  geniuses  of  die  age,  in  regard  ft> 
metaphysics  and  dialectics,  in  all  the  universities  where  he 
came,  be  was  put  forward  as  a  leader  and  spokesman.  Defiir 
matk>n  attacked  him  on  bis  outset  in  life.  AU  these  things  gave 
hfan  experience  and  dexterity ;  and  these,  united  with  his  talents 
and  learning,  his  personal  manners  and  appearance,  his  fervour 
and  eloquence,  fitted  him  in  an  extraordinaiy  manner  to  gain 
popularity  and  inluence,  and  to  fbil  hb  adversaries  in  seribus 
emifliet. 
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Be$ideB  tbtte  things,  which  aooooDt  for  his  influimee  fltid  sue* 
CMB^  it  must  be  remembered,  that  his  own  persontl  heresy,  (tf 
ndeed  such  a  name  must  be  gifen  to  his  opinionsj)  was  not  a 
very  grievous  one  in  the  eyes  of  sober  and  reflecting  persons, 
who  were  not  partisans  in  theology.  On  all  the  great  disctrines 
of  the  goR)el,  total  depraviqr,  special  graee,  atonement  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  justification  by  grace  alone  through  faith,  ifae 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  dirine  authority  and  sufficiency  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  other  doctrines  necessarily  connected  vnAt 
these,  he  was  alloffether  orthodox.  He  only  contended  against 
the  deentnm  abioUuum  and  irresistible  grace,  and  doubted  about 
final  perseverance,  because-  he  diought  that  this  could  not  be 
maintained,  without  infiringing  upon  the  liberty  and  free  agency 
of  man.  And  admittmg  that  he  reasoned  wrongly  here,  it 
amounts  to  an  errcnr  in  the  philoso|diy  of  religion,  milier  than  in 
its  theofopkyj  if  I  may  use  this  word  in  the  sense  which  its  origin 
indicates.  Consequently  the  moderate  part  of  thinkers  in  re- 
ligion, did  not  regard  Arminius  as  deserving  of  decided  and  hos- 
tile reprobation.  They  first  sympatbheed  with  him  under  the 
abose  which  he  received ;  and  (whieh  is  very  natural)  at  last 
with  his  sentiments.  Thb  done,  the  more  be  was  impineed  upon 
by  his  opponents,  the  closer  did  his  friends  draw  around  him. 

He  had  powerful  friends.  Uytenbogart  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pulpit  orator  of  his  day  in  Holland.  Oldenbame- 
vdd,  Gfotius,  Hogetbeets,  Casaubon,  J.  6.  Vossius,  Yorstius, 
some  of  dtem  among  the  most  distinguished  scholars  the  worid 
has  seen,  were  the  decided  firii^nds  of  Arminius.  He  well  knew 
this }  and  supported  by  such  inJ9uence,  he  redoubled  his  zeal 
and  his  confidence. 

To  sum  up  the  whde  of  Arminius'  charactm*  in  a  word ;  he 
was  a  man  of  very  distinguished  talents  and  learning ;  he  pos- 
sessed diining  and  popular  talents  to  an  uncommon  degree ;  be 
was  too  much  actuated  by  the  k)ve  of  popularity  and  novel^ ; 
and  too  much  intent  on  making  his  opponents  unpopular.  He 
was  fitted,  in  an  unusual  manner,  to  become  a  powerful  heresi- 
arch;  but  most  of  the  accusations  of  heresy  made  against  him, 
appear  .to  be  the  oflspring  of  suspicion,  or  of  a  wrong  conslnic- 
tion  put  upon  his  words.  In  reference  to  what  is  now,  and  has 
for  a  bag  time  been,  called  Arminianism  among  us,  we  may 
well  and  truly  say,  diat  Jlrminiui  him$dtf  toot  no  Arndman. 
The  justification  of  such  an  assertion  is  altogether  unnecessary, 
after  having  made  such  copious  extracts  fi^  his  writings  as  I 
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have  made  above*  Unless  SuUapearians  are  to  be  counted 
heretics,  Arminius  himsetf  is  not  jusdy  to  be  called  m  heretic. 
If  he  is,  then  the  Lutheran  churches  are  to  be  deemed  heretical ; 
who  have  almost  universally  acc(Mrded  with  his  sentioients.  If 
any  bsist  upon  it,  moreover,  that  Sublapsarians  are  heretics,  a 
majori^  of  the  synod  of  Dort  must  come  under  this  denomina- 
tion, i  trust  that  a  sober  man  will  be  disposed  to  consider  the 
subject  very  seriously,  before  he  proceeds  in  a  plan  of  esLOom- 
munication  so  extensive  as  thb. 

Arminius,  during  his  life,  was  often  accused,  in  general  termsr 
of  being  a  Pelagian,  and  of  striving  to  renew  the  Pekgian  here- 

K.  As  an  answer  to  this  accusation,  and  in  order  toi^w  what 
slagianism  truly  was,  he  made  extracts  from  Augustine's  book 
De  Maerenbus  and  Huoognogiican  ;  which,  as  they  are  short,  I 
shall  here  introduce.  They  are  needed  in  our  times,  as  well  as 
in  the  days  of  Arminius,  in  order  to  sliew  the  difference  between 
his  sentiments  and  those  of  Pelagius,  which  are  often  amalga* 
mated  together. 

According  to  Augustine,  who  wrote  largely  and  oftra  against 
Pelagius  hb  contemporary,  the  heads  of  peculiar  doctrine  main- 
tained by  the  latter,  were  as  foDows : 

1.  <'  Adam,  whether  be  sinned,  or  did  not  sin,  was  mortal 
and  must  have  died. 

2.  '*  The  sin  of  Adam  injured  no  one  except  himself  alone. 

3.  '*  Infants  derive  no  onemal  sin  from  Adam ;  nor  will  they 
be  deprived  of  eternal  life,  if  they  depart  the  present  life  without 
being  baptized.  [Augustine  and  the  fathers  generally  held  the 
converse  of  this  laist  proposition.] 

4.  <<  The  natural  desires  of  men  are  a  natural  good ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  for  being  ashamed  of  them. 

5.  "  Man,  of  his  own  free  will,  is  sufficient  of  himself  to  will 
and  to  do  that  which  is  good  ;  and  by  the  favour  of  God,  each 
one  has  a  full  reward  for  the  desert  of  his  good  works. 

6.  '<  The  life  of  the  saints,  in  the  present  world,  is  or  may  be 
sinless ;  and  of  such  the  church  is  here  constituted,  which  has 
neitlier  spot  nor  wrbkle. 

7.  <<  Grace  is  the  gifts  bestowed  on  us  at  our  creation,  the  re- 
velation of  the  law,  the  illumination  of  the  mind  so  that  it  can 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  and  the  remission  of  sins.  It 
does  not  include  love,  and  the  gift  and  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
>vithout  which  that  which  is  good  may  be  discerned ;  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  when  grace  is  given,  what  would  other- 
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Teise  be  more  difficult  for  our  natural  ability  to  accomplish,  now 
becomes  much  easier."  p.  906. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Pelagianism  hy  Augustine.  It  is 
drawn,  as  one  may  easily  see,  in  glowing  colours,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  consequences  which  he  fatmsdf  drew  from  the  asser- 
tions and  reasonings  of  Pelagius.  To  every  one  of  these  posi- 
tions, excepting  that  about  the  baptism  of  bfants,  Arminius  was 
entirely  asd  direedy  opposed.  So  he  has  often  declared  him- 
self; and  of  the  truth  of  this,  the  extracts  given  above  are  an 
overwhelming  proof.  Let  the  injustice,  then,  of  ranging  Pela- 
gius  and  Arminius  together,  no  more  be  done  among  us,  as  it 
often  has  been. 

What  now,  we  may  ask  at  the  close,  are  we  to  think  and  say 
of  Armnumismf  The  question  is  equivocal ;  and  therefore  it 
b  incapable  of  an  answer,  without  making  the  necessary  distinc- 
tions. I  suppose  the  fair  construction  of  it  is.  What  are  we  to 
think  and  say  of  Arminianism  so  called  at  the  present  day  ? 
A  few  historical  considerations  must  naturally  precede  the  an- 
swer to  this  question. 

Bayle,  in  his  life  of  Armbius,  says,  that  after  his  death,  ^<  a 
sect  called  by  his  name  had  a  separate  existence  in  Holland, 
and  who,  fitde  by  Ktde,  imbibed  many  other  more  considerable 
errors  than  those  of  Arminius."  This  may  serve  as  a  clue 
to  unravel  the  whole.  FaeUis  deicensns.  The  violence  of  par- 
ty feeling,  and  the  severity  of  treatment  which  the  remonstrants 
received  fit>m  their  opponents,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  widen 
the  breach  of  opink>n  as  weU  as  feeling,  and  to  drive  them  far- 
ther and  farther  from  their  adversaries.  So  it  always  happens. 
Socinus  held  with  undeviating  firmness  and  warm  zeal,  (mani- 
fested even  to  the  persecution  of  opponents,)  to  the  religious 
worship  of  Christ.  His  followers  stigmatize  it  with  the  name  of 
idolatry. 

The  followers  of  Arihinius  soon  began  to  have  no  doubts,  on 
points  where  he  doubted.  They  openly  maintained,  not  only 
that  grace  was  resistible,  but  that  saints  might  finally  fall 
from  a  state  of  real  sanctificatbn.  Episcopius,  the  second  fa- 
ther of  the  sect,  opened  the  door  wider  than  Arminius  had  done. 
He  modified  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  of  total  depravity,  and 
some  others,  in  his  numerous  and  popular  works.  Limborch,  a 
nephew  by  marriage  of  Episcopius,  went  stOl  farther.  Curcel- 
laeus  did  the  same,  while  head  of  the  Arminian  divinity  school 
or  college  at  Amsterdam,  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  17th 
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ceotufjr.  Afterwirds  followed  th«  faiMui  J.  Le  Clerc,  Imm 
and  educated  at  Geneva,  but  altogether  of^sed  to  the  views  iD<- 
culoated  there.  Other  distiogwbed  men  of  the  AmiDiaa  fsr- 
ty,  (and  mamr  such  it  has  produced,)  havegrtdnalty  vei^,oiie 
generation  after  another,  towards  PelagianisaB,  or  rather  loward$ 
the  neologjr  of  Germany  at  the  present  day.  Le  Clare  owy  be 
viewed  as  a  kind  of  oeologist  in  eii^Hyo*  That  he  had  stroiig 
doubts  about  the  real  inspiration  of  the  Scripteies,  seems  to  be 
manifest  from  the  tenor  of  his  oommeBtaries  (  although  he  very 
cautbusly  avoids  a  direct  expression  of  these  doubts.  The 
ablest  men  of  the  whole  party  as  writers,  in  its  earlier  perjpdi 
were  Grotius,  Episcopius,  Limborch,  J.  G.  Vossius,  Casaiiboii» 
and  Le  Clerc.  in  later  times,  the  remonstrant  college  at  Am- 
sterdam has  produced  not  a  few  characters  veiy  coosjHewws  in 
the  walks  of  science  and  literature. 

What  Arminianism  has  now  got  to  be,  is  well  known.  It  is 
Semipelagianism  in  some  respects,  sad  Semiratbnalism  m  saeam 
others ;  a  compound  of  latitudinarian  sentiments,  such  as  Dir 
Taylor  of  Norwich  was  accustomed  to  advocate,  with  divers 
other  views  which  be  rqected.  Yet  aU  who  are  called  Armin- 
ians,  are  not  of  this  thorouph-goiog  sort  Some  approach  near"* 
er  to  the  modified  views  of  Linoborch,  of  Hey,  ot  Laud,  end 
others  of  this  class ;  some  are  Arminians  oo  a  few  points,  and 
Calvbistk:  on  others ;  while  others  agree  throug^t  wkfa  Dr 
Taylor  above  mentioned ;  and  others  still  are  rationalists  in  all 
but  the  name.  The  Arminians  as  a  sect,  organised  and  united, 
seem  in  fact,  among  us,  to  be  no  more.  Arminians,  in  the  sense 
in  which  this  term  was  applied  in  the  days  of  Armmius  himself, 
would  such  men  have  been  called  as  Richard  Baxter,  Sberkxdt, 
Tillotson,  and  even  Doddridge,  with  a  muhttude  of  others  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  who  have  been  honoured  and  revered  ae 
burDioe  and  shining  lights  in  the  church.  In  short,  ArakunS 
himself,  to  use  the  language  of  the  present  times,  was  merely  a 
moderate  Calvinitt ;  and  moderate  too  in  a  very  limited  degree } 
for  on  most  points,  he  seems  to  have  been  altogether  as  streou*- 
ous  as  Calvin  himself. 

If  now  the  question  be  repeated,  What  are  we  to  think  end 
say  of  ./fniiiiiianwfli  9  The  answer  is ;  define  what  you  mean, 
before  you  form  or  give  your  opinion.  Arminianisra  now,  is, 
one  might  almost  say,  every  diing  or  any  thing  that  is  opposed 
to  orthodoxy.    It  exists  in  all  forms,  and  in  all  gradetkms.    Tell 
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which  of  these  you  meaD,  and  then  you  may  say  what  you  think 
of  Arminianiam. 

I  have  done ;  and  if  what  I  have  written  shall  senre  to  correct 
any  wrong  impressions  about  Arminios  and  his  times,  or  to  cast 
light  on  that  part  of  doctrinal  histoty  which  was  before  obscure 
in  the  minds  of  more  or  fewer  readers,  or  to  enable  any  one  for 
the  future  to  speak  and  write  more  correctly  about  Arrainians ; 
my  object  is  accomplished. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  do  historical  justice  to  the  subject  of 
this  memoir.  It  is  quite  possible,  that  there  are  some  in  our 
community,  who  will  think  that  I  have  spoken  too  favourably  of 
Armkiius,  and  without  sufficient  praise  oi  his  opponents.  I  can 
only  sayi  that  an  attentive  study  of  the  whole  subject,  has  brought 
me  to  the  positions  which  I  have  advanced.  If  m^  sources  are 
all  wrong,  and  qpeak  falsely  of  Arminius  and  of  his  opponents, 
then  I  may  have  represented  him  in  too  advantageous  a  light. 
But  unless  this  be  the  case,  I  cannot  easily  be  persuaded  that  I 
have  not,  on  the  whole,  made  a  just  estimate  of  Arminius  and  of 
his  doctrines ;  and  also  of  the  conduct  and  views  of  his  opponents. 

In  Arminius  himself,  we  may  see  some  thmgs  to  admire,  and 
some  to  condemn.  We  might  say  diis  of  his  opponents  also. 
Htmummi  est  trrare.  Anmnius  did  not  dream  that  he  had  set 
open  the  flood  gates  of  latitudinarianism,  when  he  was  attack- 
ing the  dearetvm  abscluitimf  and  expressing  his  doubts  about 
some  other  doctrines  of  the  tinges.  Nor  would  this  have  been 
the  case,  had  no  diq>ute  arisen,  and  no  parties  been  formed. 
The  synod  of  Dort,  in  excommunicating  the  Arminians  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  civil  power  to  punish  them,  were  doubtless  the  ef- 
ficient instruments  in  rabing  up  and  perpetuating  the  party,  and 
of  driving  them  away  from  orthodoxy ;  although  these  conse- 
quences were  something  very  diverse  from  their  intention.  So 
it  has  always  been.  The  council  of  Ni^e  perpetuated  the  Ari- 
an  heresy,  m  the  very  same  way.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
council,  I  verily  believe  that  Ananism  would  have  expired  of  it- 
self, withb  one  century.  So  the  council  of  Trent,  designing  to 
establish  the  Roman  catholic  system  on  an  immoveabfe  Imss 
and  make  it  universally  triumphant,  only  erected  a  citadel,  at 
which  all  the  battery  of  the  enemy  has  been  directed,  as  the 
grand  rallying  point  of  their  opponents. 

Councils  cannot  make  or  unmake  Christianity.  This  has 
been  tried  often  enough ;  but  they  have  never  succeeded,  and 
never  can.  God's  word  will  live,  when  all  their  decrees  are  a 
No.  U.  39 
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detd  letter*  What  men  can  make,  men  can  unmake.  Sa  it  is, 
and  ever  will  be.  The  best  way  to  oppose  heresies,  is  by  rea- 
son and  trgument ;  not  by  a  plurali^  of  votes.  Pascal,  an  his 
Provincial  Letters,  speaking  of  the  Jesuit  council  at  the  Sorfaonne, 
and  their  condemnation  of  Amauld  without  assigning  any  rea* 
sons  for  it,  says,  that  '*  it  was  more  easy  to  find  monks  than  rea* 
sons.**  Such  tactics,  however,  have  not  been  confined  to  Jaft* 
uits.  They  have  been  practiced  quite  too  much,  in  the  churches 
of  all  denominations.  Yet  experience  testifies  against  their 
soundness.  Men  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  at  the  same 
time  enlightened,  will  bow  only  to  God's  authority.  When  the 
vkdence  of  pressure  begins  to  abate,  independent  thinkers  and 
hnrestigators  wiD  start  up ;  nor  can  the  decrees  of  any  council 
rither  guide  or  control  their  opinions.  It  is  Scripcure  and  reft^ 
son  and  argument,  and  these  only,  that  in  the  long  run  will 
prevaiL  The  God  who  made  us  b  his  own  image,  rational  and 
moral  and  immortal,  designed  it  should  be  so ;  Chriatiani^  has 
explicidy  tau^t  that  it  should  be  so ;  and  every  hiscory  of  past 
or  future  times,  has  served,  and  will  serve,  only  to  confirm  it. 

It  were  easy  to  occupy  almost  as  much  space  as  I  have  al- 
ready taken  up,  in  reflections  upon  the  facts  that  now  lie  before 
us.  But  I  must  abstain ;  although  the  temptation  to  indulge  is 
very  strong.  My  design  was  to  act  the  historian ;  not  the  the- 
ologian  or  the  moralist.  I  must  leave  it  to  my  readers,  then,  to 
make  their  own  reflections. 

I  wiD  add  only,  that  I  am  unite  sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
whole  subject ;  so  much  so,  that  I  should  have  entirely  abstain^ 
ed  firom  it,  had  I  not  been  fiiily  persuaded  that  something  of  this 
nature  is  needed,  in  the  present  stjate  of  our  religious  public. 
Very  few  can  have  access  to  such  books,  as  communk»te  aH 
the  historical  information  necessary  to  qualify  them  righdy  to 
judge  of  the  principles  and  controversies  of  particular  persons 
and  times,  in  remote  countries  and  at  a  distant  period ;  and 
when  such  principles  and  controversies  become  directly  or  in*- 
directly  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion,  a  correct  and  ade* 
quale  knowledge  of  them  is  altogether  desirable. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  preceding  sketch,  I  am  indu^- 
ced  to  think  it  probable,  that  I  may  be  blamed  bodi  by  the  friends 
and  the  opponents  of  Arminianism.  The  firiends  will  find  too 
many  sombre  colours  in  the  picture  which  I  have  drawn ;  the 
opponents,  too  many  bright  ones.  I  anticipate  the  remark,  on 
the  part  of  a  few,  that  the  faults  of  some  members  of  the  ortho- 
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d6X  party  should  not  have  been  made  so  proininent  astfaey  are ; 
nor  the  extravagance  of  some  of  their  doctrinal  assertions  have 
been  so  fully  disclosed.    The  apprehension  of  those  who  will 
be  prone  to  make  remarks  of  this  nature,  is,  that  orthodoxy  it- 
self is  in  danger  of  being  injured,  by  an  exposure  of  the  faults 
and  extravagancies  of  its  professors.    This  feeling  may  be  hon- 
est in  its  motive ;  but  I  must  believe  that  it  is  a  mistaken  one, 
yea,  that  it  is  one  which  does  dishonour  to  religion  in  its  highest 
and  noblest  sense.     So  the  holy  men  of  old,  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God,  did  not  diink^  when  tbey  drew  the  pior 
tures  of  Noah,  of  David,  of  Hezekiah,  of  Peter,  and  of  many 
others.    It  has  always  been,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing arguments  that  the  authors  of  the  Scriptures  were  honest 
and  upright  aad  independent  men,  that  they  nave  given  a  full^ 
length  portrait  of  the  faults  as  well  as  of  the  virtues  of  their  prin- 
cipal and  (so  to  speak)  favourite  characters.  Can  we  do  better  than 
to  walk  in  their  steps?    Or  are  the  world  at  present  to  believe, 
that  there  have  been  orthodox  men  in  past  ages,  or  that  there 
are  any  now,  who  have  had  no  faults  and  committed  no  errors  ? 
Or  is  our  attachment  to  party,  to  rise  higher  than  our  regard  to 
the  truth  and  the  word  of  God  ?    I  cannot  doubt  how  these 
quesdons  should  be  answered ;  and  I  have  performed  the  du^ 
of  a  historian,  in  the  preceding  pages,  in  accordance  with  the  an* 
swer  v^ich  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  to  them.    I  have  as 
fiiitfafuUy  and  fully  avowed  the  truth,  concerning  those  widi  whose 
sentiments  I  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  in  unison,  as  I  have 
concerning  those  from  whom  I  should  more  widely  difler.    it 
resuhs  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  a  dispute  which 
leads  to  banishment  and  shedding  of  blood,  has  not  been  conduct- 
ed with  moderatioi^,  and  extravagancies  must  be  looked  for  in 
both  parties.    I  have  found  them,  and  endeavoured  faithfully  to 
represent  them.    I  can  only  say,  it  is  my  fuU  persuai^n,that  no 
inteUigent  and  candid  man,  who  peruses  all  the  sources  from 
which  my  materials  have  been  drawn,  will  see  much  cause  of 
dissenting  from  the  views  that  have  now  been  given. 


It  is  proper  here,  both  for  the  information  and  satisfaction  of  the 
reader,  to  state  the  sources  from  which  the  preceding  representa- 
tions have  been  drawn.     These  are  the  following. 

1.  Jacobi  Aruimii  Opera  Tktohgica.  Lugd.  Bat.  1639,  small 
4to.  To  this  is  prefixed  Petrus  Bertius,  De  Vita  et  Obitu 
J,  Arminii. 
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%  Batli,  DicHomnre  Misiariam  tt  Critique,  Tome  I.  1780. 

3.  Si^kmmi  au  Didumaire  ae  M.  Bayk^  par  J.  C.  Chaufb- 
piB,  Tome  I.  1750. 

4.  ScHROBCKH^  ChristUeke  Kirehengesekickte  sat  der  Refmr* 
motion.  Tbeil  V.  1806. 

5.  Hisioire  abrigie  de  Ja  Reformation  des  Pays  Bos,  traduit^ 
du  HoUandois  de  Gerard  Brandt,  3  fol.  12mo.  1726. 

6.  Acta  Synodi  Nationalis  Dordreckti  habitae,  to  which  is  ap- 
pended the  Judicia  Theologorum  Exierorum^  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  synod.  Dort  16^,  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  synod.  Also  Danibl  Heinsius,  Prefatio  ad  Eccksias,  a 
narretire  concerning  Arminius  and  hi«  party,  prefixed  to  the 
Acta  Synodi. 

7.  Siu.  Epibcopii  Opera  Tkeologica,  Goadae,  1665, 2  Tom. 
foL  in  which  are  contained  many  piecea  of  a  historical  nature  le- 
specting  the  remonstrants. 

8.  lAst,  but  not  least,  J.  Halbsii  Epistokie,  i.  e.  Letters  of 
John  Hales,  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy  at  the  Hague,  and 
published  originally  in  English  in  the  Golden  Remains  of  the  ever 
memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton  college,  1659,  4to.  The  Latin 
edition,  Haksii  Epistolae,  was  published  by  Mosheim  at  Ham- 
burgh in  1724,  and  is  prefaced  by  about  200  pages  concerning  the 
synod  of  Dort,  and  the  life  of  Hales.  Mosheim  has  inveighed,  in 
unmeasured  terms,  against  the  synod  ;  and  he  shews  his  partiality 
for  the  remonstrants,  in  his  notes  throughout  the  book.  Hales 
was  not  a  member  of  the  synod,  but  a  secret  deputy  of  king  James 
I.  of  England,  sent  to  watch  all  its  motions.  The  account  which 
he  gives  of  it,  in  his  epistles  addressed  to  Dudley  Carleton  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  is  the  ablest  and  most  impartial 
account  that  we  have.  As  he  waa  at  this  period  on  the  side  of 
the  contra-remonstrants,  his  letters  are  not  liable  to  any  suspicion 
of  partiality  in  favour  of  the  remonstrants.  I  regret  that  I  could 
not  have  access  to  the  Golden  Remains,  instead  of  Mosheim's  trans- 
lation ;  for  this  learned  professor  understood  Latin  better  than  he 
did  English. 

Never,  I  believe,  were  the  records  of  any  synod  so  fully  publish- 
ed, as  those  of  the  synod  of  Dort.  The  remonstrants  also  publish- 
ed Acta  Synodi,  diftering,  of  course,  in  regard  to  some  state- 
ments from  the  one  mentioned  above.  But  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  this  volume. 
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Art.  ni. — On  the  Language  of  Palestine  in  the  age  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

Ax  Intkodvotort  Artxclx. 
By  tlM  Editor. 

To  the  mterpreter  of  the  New  Testament  no  subject  can  be 
more  important  or  more  interesting,  than  that  whicn  it  is  pro- 
posed to  consider  in  the  present  article.  The  character  of  the 
Crreek  style  of  the  New  Testament  must  necessarily  be  intimate- 
ly connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  the  language  which  the 
writers  used  in  ordinary  life.  If  they  were  Hebrews,  to  whom 
the  Hebrew  language  alone  was  vernacular,  while  they  had 
learned  the  Greek  only  as  a  foreign  tongue  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  of  life, — and  either  from  books,  or,  as  most  probably 
must  have  been  the  case,  from  the  necessities  of  intercourse, — 
then  their  style  would  naturally  assume  a  very  different  charac- 
ter from  what  it  would  have  been,  had  the  Greek,  in  a  measure 
at  least,  been  also  their  vernacular  tongue.  If  moreover  the 
Hebrew,  or  its  dialects,  were  the  predominant  language  of  Pa- 
lestine, it  is  interesting  and  necessary  to  inquire  also,  what  were 
the  nature  and  condition  of  this  tongue  ;  whether  it  was  the 
pure  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  kindred  Chaldee,  or 
the  Syriac,  or  a  mixture  of  both  ;  for  the  influence  of  the  na- 
tional dialect  upon  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  must  be 
different,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  that  dialect.  If, 
for  instance,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Matthew  was  the  Chal- 
dee or  the  Syriac,  it  would  obviously  not  be  the  best  codrse  of 
proceeding  in  interpretation,  lo  resort,  for  the  sources  of  oriental 
colouring  in  his  (Jreek  style,  first  to  the  ancient  Hebrew.  The  in- 
terpreter would  naturally  first  look  to  the  native  Chaldee  or  Sy- 
riac of  the  writer ;  and  if  these  failed  him,  might  then  have  re- 
course to  the  Hebrew  as  a  kindred  tongue,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  common  source  of  both.  Hie  first  question  then 
which  presents  itself,  is.  If  the  Hebrew,  or  any  of  its  kindred  di- 
alects, were  still  spoken  in  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the 
aposdes,  which  of  these  dialects  was  the  current  one,  and  con- 
stituted the  language  of  the  country. 

The  character  of  the  Greek  style  of  the  New  Testament 
would  also  depend,  m  some  measure,  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
Crreek  language  was  diffused  in  Palestine.  If  it  was  not  spoken 
there  at  all,  or  at  .most  only  by  a  comparatively  small  number, 
among  the  higher  classes,  then  the  authors  of  the  New  Testa- 
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inent,  who,  with  the  exceptioD  of  Paul  and  perhaps  Luke,  were 
"  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,''  must  have  written  in  a  language 
originally  foreign  to  them ;  one  in  which  they  were  neither  ac- 
customed to  think,  nor  to  speak ;  and  of  course  the  interpreter 
might  expect  to  find  in  their  writings  all  those  appearances  both  in 
construction  and  in  the  use  of  words,  which  would  naturally  occur 
in  the  style  of  a  man  writing  under  similar  circumstances  at  the 
present  day.  For  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  inspiration  un- 
der which  they  wrote,  was  one  principally  of  words ;  nor  that  it  en- 
abled them  to  write  better  Greek,  than  was  spoken  by  the  peo- 
Ele  to  whom  their  writings  were  addressed.  If,  on  the  other 
and,  the  Greek  language  had  become  very  generally  difiused 
in  Palestine,  if  it  were  understood  and  spoken  not  only  by  the 
learned  and  the  upper  classes,  but  also  more  or  less  among  the 
common  people,  then  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment a  species  of  Greek,  certainly  not  pure  and  flowing  like  the 
native  Attic,  but  yet  a  natk)nal  language,  coloured  indeed  by  the 
manners  and  customs  and  also  the  idioms  of  the  country,  but 
still  no  longer  bearing  those  marks  of  unacquaintance  and 
want  of  skill,  which  indicate  that  the  writers  were  using  9i  foreign 
tongue. 

It  is  obvk)us,  that  these  circumstances  have  also  a  very  im- 
portant bearing,  not  only  on  the  mode  of  mterpretation  in  gene- 
ral, but  also  on  the  very  sources  of  interpretation  in  respect  to 
the  New  Testament.  If  the  writers,  being  Hebrews,  wrote  the 
Greek  only  as  a  foreign  idiom,  then  of  course  they  thought  only 
in  their  own  Syro-Chaldaic  or  Aramaean ;  and  their  thoughts, 
expressed  in  foreign  words,  are  to  be  explained  almost  wholly 
by  a  reference  to  their  vernacular  tongue.  In  &is  case,  the 
Greek  of  the  classic  writers  would  have  very  litde  to  do  with 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  rules  applicable  to 
the  former  could  not  be  taken  as  our  standard  in  judging  of  the 
latter*  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
wrote  as  men  who  had  understood  and  spoken  Greek  all 
their  lives,  then  they  partially  at  least  thought  in  it,  and  their 
thoughts  are  to  be  e^lained  by  a  reference  to  the  Greek  of  that 
day  and  of  that  country,  as  known  from  other  writers  under  the 
same  or  similar  circumstances,  and  by  a  comparison  with  the 
language  as  used  m  Greece  itself.  Under  such  circumstances* 
tlie  direct  Hebrew  or  Aramaean  colouring  would  natuiaOy  be 
much  less  conspicuous,  than  under  the  former  supposition. 
There  arises  then  a  second  question,  Whether  the  Hebrew  or  its 
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kindred  dialectd  were  exclusive^  the  Mtiooa]  laBgu&ge  of  Piales- 
tine  in  the  age  of  Christ  iEind  the  aix>stle8 ;  or  whether,  along 
with  this,  the  Greek  had  come  mto  common  use  among  aU  class- 
es of  the  people  f 

The  general  question  relative  to  the  language  of  Palestine,  has 
most  usually  been  treated  of  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  original 
language  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  Although  ^bese  two  questions 
are  m  fact  totally  distinct,  (for  the  question  in  regard  to  the 
original  language  of  Matdiew  does  not  properiy  depend  on  the 
language  of  the  country,  any  more  than  does  the  case  of  Mark  or 
John,)  yet  the  supporters  of  the  opinion  that  Matthew  originally 
wrote  fai  Hebrew,  have  also  commonly  endeavoured  to-  show 
that  this  was  the  only  languajte  then  known  in  Palestine,  because 
they  have  assumed  it  as  a  fact,  that  Matthew  wrote  for  the  b- 
habitants  of  that  country  ;  wliile  their  opponents,  who  claipi  for 
that  Gospel  m  its  present  form  the  rank  of  an  original,  h^ealsQ 
usually  maintained  the  very  general  prevalence  of  the  Greek  in 
Palestine.  The  belief  m  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites 
had  each  of  them  a  Grospel,  called  ko^'  *EffQ(dov^,  and  soii!ietime$ 
xara  Mat'&alov ;  wheUier  different  works  or  identical,  is  no  long- 
er known.  This  would  appear  to  have  been  the  foundatbn  of 
the  testimony  of  Papias,  on  which  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
succeeding  writers  chiefly  rests.  In  support  of  this  evidence,  the 
exclusive  prevalence  of  die  Hebrew  or  Aramaean  dialect  in  Pa- 
lestine, has  been  called  in  as  supplementary  proof.  Generally  this 
has  been  done  in  a  very  cursory  manner ;  and  the  topic  has 
only  been  treated  of  as  a  subordinate  consideration.  The  prin- 
cipal writers  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  who  have  thus  curso- 
rily alluded  to  the  subject,  are  the  foDowing.  For  a  Hebrew 
oririnal  of  Matthew  and  the  exclusive  prevalence  of  Hebrew  in 
Palestine,— Du  Pin,*  Mill,«  Michaelis,^  Marsh,^  Weber,*  Kuinoel,* 


1  Disserutt.  ou  Prolegom.  sur  la  Bible,  Tom.  H.  c.  2.  §  3. 
'  Prolegg.  in  N.  T.  p.  8.  Comp.  also  Walteni  Prolegom,  e.  13. 
3  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  by  Marsh,  Vol.  UI.  c.  4.  §6,  and 
the  Translator's  notes. 

*  Untersuahung  iiber  das  Alter  und  Ansehen  des  Evangeliams 
der  Hebraer,  von  M.  C.  F.  Weber,  Tiib.  1806. 

*  Commentarius  in  Libb.  N.  T.  historicos,  Vol.  I.  p.  xviii. 
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Okbauseo,*  etc.  For  the  oripiial  Greek  of  Macdbew  aifd  the 
presence  of  Greek  in  Palestine, — CappeU,^  Basnage,^  Masdi,' 
Lardaer,^^  Walaeus,^^  etc.  These,  b  aaditba  to  others  who  will 
be  mentioned  below,  are  the  juincipaljrriters;  a  fuller  list  by 

ed. 


Kuinoel  may  be  found    m  JPoftrictt  Bibliotheca  Graeca  ed 
Harles,  Tom.  IV.  p.  760. 

The  subject  however  has  been  treated  more  at  large,  some- 
times iQd^)eiident]y  of  the  questbn  in  regard  to  the  Gospel  oi 
Matthew,  and  sometimes  in  connexk>n  with  it,  by  Isaac  Voss  (or 
Vossius),*^  Simon,"  Diodat^"  Fabricy,^  Emesti,^"  J.  B.  De 
Rossi,"  Pfannkuche,^^  Hug,^*  Binterim,**  and  Wiseman.*^  As 
it  is  proposed  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  this  work  the  two  es- 
says of  rfannkuche  and  Hug,  it  will  be  proper  to  present  here  a 

'  Echdieit  der  vier  canonischen  Evangelien.  Konigsb.  1823^ 
p.  21  ff. 

^Observatt  ad  N.  T.  p.  110. 

8  Annal.  ad  An.  64,  \  13. 

^  Von  der  Grundsprache  des  Evangeliums  MatthaeL  Against 
Michaelis. 

^^  SuppL  to  the  Credibility,  &.c.  Vol.  I.  c.  5.  ^  5.  Also  in  Wat- 
son's Tracts,  Vol.  IL 

^'  Commentarius  in  Libb.  N.  T.  historicos,  p.  1. 

^'  De  Oracnlis  Sibyllinis,  Oxon.  1680,  p.  88  sqq. — ^Responsum 
ad  Objectt.  Tbeologor.  Leyd. — ^Respons.  ad  iteratas  et  tertias  P. 
Simonii  Objeott. 

15  Histoire  Crit.  du  Texte  du  N.  T.  Rotterd.  1689.  c.  6.  p.  56. 

^^  De  Christo  Graece  loquente  Ezercitatio,  Neap.  1767. 

^^  Des  Titres  primitifs  de  la  Revektion,  Rom.  1773,  Vol.  I. 
p.  116. 

10  Neueste  Theologische  Bibliothek,  Vol.  I.  for  1771.  p.  269  ff. 
^^  Delia  Lingua  propria  di  Gristo,  etc.  Dissertazioni  del  Dottore 
Giambernardo  (John  Bernard)  De  Rossi,  Parma,  1772. 

w  In  Eichhorn's  Allgem.  Bibliothek,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  365-480. 

i>  Einleitung  in  die  Schriflen  des  N.  T.  3d  ed.  Stuttgard  and 
Tubing.  1826,  Vol.  II.  p.  30  ff. 

^  Epist.  Cathol.  interlinealis  de  Lingua  original!  N.  T.  non 
Latina,  Diisseld.  1820.  p.  146  sqq. 

31  Horae  Syriacae,  ^omae  1828,  Vol.  I.  p.  69  sqq. 
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View  of  the  controversy  up  to  the  time  at  which  they  wrote. 
They  exhibit  a  full  and  fair  view  of  both  sides  of  tlie  question ; 
and  die  two  later  writers,  Knterim  and  Wiseman,  have  not  pro* 
fessed  to  add  any  thmg  importaant  to  their  arguments. 

Vossius,  although  a  staunch  believer  in  the  Hebrew  original  of 
Matthew's  Grospel,^  had  nevertheless,  in  various  passages  of  th^ 
works  above  referred  to,  advanced  the  paradoxical  assertion,  that 
the  Greek  was  the  only  language  spoken  in  Palestine  f^  and 
that  those  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee, 
had  acquired  it  in  the  same  manner  as  we  learn  Latin  at  the 
present  day,  or  by  intercourse  y?ith  the  Jews  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  where  this  language  was  still  spoken.  To  those 
who  suppose  that  Christ  and  die  aposdes  spoke  in  Aramaean,^  he 
modestly  applies  the  epithets  otzemi'docti  etfanatici. 

To  the  rotation  of  these  assertbns  Father  Simon  devotes 
Chap.  VI.  of  the  work  above  cited.  He  shews  conclusively, 
diat  the  Jews  of  Palestine  did  speak  the  Chaldee  or  Aramaean 
language  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  although  a  warm  advocate  for 
the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew,  he^  admits  that  Greek  was  spo- 
ken in  Palestine,  and  takes  indeed  the  position,  which  probably 
most  at  the  present  day  will  be  ready  to  adopt,  after  reading 
Hug's  essay,  viz.  That  the  tu>o  languages  were  both  current  at 
the  same  time  in  Palestine,  during  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
ties.  "The  Jews,"  he  says  (p.  60),  "who  lived  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  and  those  of  Jerusalem,  all  spoke  the  Chaldee  [or  Ar- 
amaean]. They  differed  in  this  cespect,  that  the  former  spoke 
only  the  Chaldee,  while  the  latter,  besides  this  language,  could 
speak  also  the  Greek,  which  was  dif&ised  throughout  Palestine.**  * 
To  an  objection  of  Vossius,  that  two  languages  cannot  subsist  in 
a  country  at  the  same  time,  and  that  therefore  the  Hebrew  must 
have  been  forgotten.  Father  Simon  appeals  (p.  60)  to  the  mar- 

^  Appendix  ad  Lib.  de  LXX.  Interp.  Audio  semi-theologos 
quosdam  Rabhintstas  omnium  Patrum  omniumque  EecUsiarum 
testimonia  conculcare^  ac  serio  adfirmare  Maithaeum  non  Hehraice^ 
sed  Oraeee  seripsisse.  Shdti  simus,  si  istiusmodi  deUriis  aHquid 
pepontanus. 

^  Respons.  ad  Object.  Theol.  Leyd.  A  imperio  Romano  Grae* 
CHS  sermo  et  Latinus  omnibus  erat  in  usu  ;  Hebraea  vero  lingua 
ne  ab  ipsis  ^dem  Judaeis  intelHgAatur, — ^De  Sybill.  Orac.  p. 
SOO,  ut  in  AegyptOy  Asia,  et  reHqua  iSyna,  ita  quoqut  in  Judaea 
nuUapraeier  Oraecam  audiebatur  lingua.  Cf.  Binterim,  1.  c.  p.  171. 

No.  II.  40 
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tyrdom  of  the  sevea  brethreo  (2  Maoc.  yii.)  where  the  nKMber 
and  sons  converse  with  Antiocfaus  in  Greek,  and  with  one  anoth- 
er in  Chaldee.  "  This  manifestly  proYes,"  he  says,  ^*  that  the 
Greek  was  the  common  language  Uangwfndraire)  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  Jews,  bc^es  tne  Greek,  had  preserved  the 
Chaldee  language  which  they  had  brought  with  them  fiam  Ba- 
bylon, and  which  they  called  the  naiumal  language.  The  Jews 
of  Jerusalem  also  always  retained  this  language,  although  the 
Greek  was  the  common  language  {langue  tmlgaire)  of  Pales- 
tine," 

The  next  writer  of  importance  on  this  partk^ukr  subject  was 
Dominic  Diodati,  a  lawyer  of  Naples,  wno  published  in  1767 
his  Exercitaiio  de  Christo  Graece  loquenie.  This  work  appears 
to  have  produced  a  great  excitement  in  its  day ;  though  it  has 
now  become  exceedingly  rare.  Pfannkuche  was  never  aUe  to 
get  sight  of  it,  and  Hug  declares  (II.  31)  that  he  could  not  find 
it  even  in  Naples.  It  seems  however  lo  be  in  the  library  at 
Leipsic,  as  Ernesti  gives  an  account  of  it ;  and  also  in  the  hbra- 
ries  at  Rome,  where  both  Fabricy  and  Wiseman  have  had  ac- 
cess to  it. 

Diodati  sets  out  to  prove,  that  the  Greek  language  alone  was 
known  m  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ;  that  both  Christ  and 
the  aposdes  spoke  only  Greek;  and  made  use  only  of  the 
Greek  version  of  the  ££criptures,  which,  according  to  him,  was 
also  exclusively  empbyed  m  the  synagogues  and  in  the  temfde. 
An  assertion  of  this  nature  might  well  excite  surprise ;  and  would 
require  powerful  and  convincing  arguments  in  support  of  it,  in  or- 
der to  do  away  the  mass  of  opposing  evidence.  Such  argu-^ 
ments,  however,  the  author  does  not  bring.  His  work  is  divid- 
ed into  three  sections ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  undertakes  to 
shew,  that  the  Greek  had  become  so  current  in  Palestine,  as  to 
be  the  national  language  ;  in  the  second,  he  brings  forward  his 
direct  proofs,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  and  all  the  Jews  in  their 
age  spoke  Greek ;  while  in  the  txiird,  he  contends  against  the 
grounds  on  which  the  opposite  opinion  rests.  To  support  an 
hypothesis  so  paradoxical,  he  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to 
many  arguments  m  themselves  weak ;  as  well  as  resort  to  many 
shifts  to  avoki  the  force  of  overpowering  opposing  evidence. 
This  appears  actually  to  have  been  the  case ;  and  the  very  ex- 
travagance of  his  undertaking  and  the  weakness  of  his  arguments, 
prGdu<^ed  a  reaction  against  the  side  of  the  questk>n  which  he 
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advooatedy  and  caused  the  general  current  of  opioion  to  set 
stronglj  towards  the  opposite  extreoie. 

In  1T71  Ernest!  published  an  analysis  of  this  work,  acoompa- 
nied  hj  a  refutation  of  its  principal  arguments,  which  he  pro- 
nounces weak  and  trivial.  In  1772  Fabricy  at  Rome  also  quotes 
the  work,  and  argues  against  it  He  however  treats  it  with  re- 
spect, calls  it  une  disferiation  ingifnetae^  and  says  that  it  an- 
nounces in  its  author  de  grands  taUns,  Both  Emesti  and  Fa- 
bricy  admit  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  Palestine  to 
a  certain  extent ;  although  they  properly  reject  the  visionary  hy- 
pothesis of  Dkniati. 

In  1772  J.  B.  De  Rossi,  the  celebrated  biblical  critic  at  Par- 
ma, took  the  field  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  written  in  the 
Itafian  language,  and  expressly  directed  against  that  of  Dk)dati. 
His  work  is  in  like  manner  divided  into  diree  parts  or  disserta- 
tions ;  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  introductbn  of  the  Greek 
language  into  Palestine,  where  he  undertakes  to  shew  that  this  had 
not  taken  place  during  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidae ;  in  the 
second,  he  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  actual  extent  to  which 
the  Greek  was  employed  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine;  and  this, 
according  to  him,  was  only  as  a  foreign  tongue;  and  in  the 
third,  he  confutes  the  position  of  Dk>dati  in  regard  to  the  exchi- 
sive  use  of  Greek  by  Christ  and  the  apostles.  The  arguments 
employed  by  him  are  in  general  so  sintilar  to  those  brought 
forward  by  Emesti,  that  the  latter  declares  it  unnece^ry 
for  him  to  exhibit  an  analysis  of  the  work  of  De  Rossi,  of 
which  he  therefore  only  gives  a  cursory  notice.**  De  Rossi 
moreover  has  taken  the  trouble,  in  many  bstances  unnecessary 
and  thankless,  of  following  the  Neapolitan  writer  step  by  step, 
and  confuting  his  arguments ;  and  has  therefore  rendered  his 
own  work  diffiise  and  prolix,  without  regular  plan,  and  fuU  of 
needless  digressions.  It  is  wholly  polemkal ;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  author,  accordingly,  is  not  so  much  to  seek  for  the  exact 
truth,  as  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  consequence 
therefore  b,  diat  in  shewing  conclusively  that  the  general  posi- 
tion of  Diodati  b  false,  he  also  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  con- 
trary is  true,  and  that  the  Aramaean  was  not  only  the  vemacu^ 
lar  tongue  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but  also  eecduBivdy  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country.     He  avers  moreover  that  the  Greek  was 

3*  Neueste  theol.  BiWiothek,  III.  89. 
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spokes,  if  flpokea  at  all,  only  I9  foreignen  (Haltooiats)  and  aa  a 
foreign  language,  the  leamiog  m  which  waa  djacouoteaaiioed  by 
national  prqudice  and  national  custom ;  and  which  was  in  fact 
understood  only  by  the  upper  classes,  and  by  them  generally 
only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  intercourse  with 
those  who  held  the  sovereignly  of  the  country.  The  judgement 
of  Hii^  upon  De  Rossi's  work  is,  *  that  he  sometimes  codbunds 
difierent  periods  and  ages,  and  often  helps  himself  witli  feeUe 
weapons ;  but  is  at  the  same  time  a  champion.' 

In  1797,  H.  F.  Pfannkuche,  then  Bepetent  at  Gottugen, 
now  (since  1803)  Professor  of  Oriental  IJannisces  in  the  uai* 
versity  of  Giessen,  published  in  Eichbom's  BMioAek  the  es« 
say,  a  tianslatk>n  of  which  constitutes  the  IbUowiog  acticle  of  the 
present  number  of  tbb  work.  It  seems  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  then  prevailing  theory  of  Eichborn  and  his  scImx)!,  respect- 
ing the  existence  of  an  original  Gospel  in  the  Aramaean  tongue, 
which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  present  Goqpeb  of  Matt^w, 
Mark,  and  Luke ;  by  whk^h  hypothesis,  varxHisly  modified,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  agreement  and  discrepancies  of  these  Gos- 
pels might  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  aid  of  this  hypo* 
thesis  h  was  proper  to  shew,  that  the  Aramaean  was  exclu- 
sively the  common  language  of  Palestine ;  and  this  was  al- 
tempted  to  be  done  in  the  essay  in  Question.  The  author  has 
pcoiessedly  taken  the* work  of  De  Kossi  as  the  basis  of  his 
own;  and  has  given  a  dear  and  faithful  abstract  of  that  work, 
with  various  additions.  The  principal  fault  to  be  found  whh  it, 
1$  its  exckisireness ;  to  support  which,  resort  is  sometknes  had 
to  arguments  and  reasonuig  that  are  merely  a  prioru  The 
Translator  has  in  several  places  annexed  notes,  where  be  has 
thought  some  minor  modifications  to  be  necessary.  Tbeneces* 
sar^  modificatk>ns  of  the  general  proposition,  will  be  found  in  the 
article  of  Professor  Hue. 

This  latter  occurs  in  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament ; 
and  stands  there  in  connexkm  with  the  to(Hc  of  the  original  lan- 
guage of  Matthew's  gospel.  The  discusskm  however  is  carried 
on  independently  of  that  topk^ ;  and  is  a  triumphant  vindicatkm 
of  the  opinkMi,  that  the  Greek  language  prevailed  generally  and 
to  a  V(wy  great  extent  in  Palestine.  The  work  of  De  Rossi,  as 
exhibiled  in  the  essay  of  Pfannkuche,  Aews  conclusively  that 
the  Syro-Chaldaic  or  Aramaean  was  still  prevalent  in  Palestine 
in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  may  properly  be  reg- 
arded as  having  been  the  national  language.  It  also  discusses  the 
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charaoter  and  oondhion  of  tbtt  language ;  Init  these  writafs  both 
go  too  far  IB  aangning  to  k  an  exdunot  prevalence.  This  istbe 
point,  and  the  csily  one,  which  Hug  aims  to  combat ;  and  he 
shews,  irrefragably  as  it  would  seem,  that  the  Grade  had  obtain* 
ed  such  a  footing  in  Palestine,  as  to  place  it  at  least  nearly  on 
an  equality  with  the  Aramaean  in  respect  to  general  prevalence. 
The  essay  of  Hog  is  therefore  in  some  sort  supplementary  to 
that  of  De  Rosn  and  Pfiumkuche.  Both  together  present  the 
argument  in  a  complete  form;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
these  two  essays  have  been  selected,  in  order  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  this  work  a  full  view  of  the  subject  Tlie  article  of 
Hug  will  be  given  in  the  next  number. 

It  may  further  be  obserred,  that  die  opinion  of  Hug  is  also  adopt- 
ed  by  Binterim  and  Wiaeman,  ia  the  works  above  referred  to,  as 
also  by  Paulus^  and  Rettig.^  Professor  Obhaosen  of  Konigs- 
berg,  in  advocatbg  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew,^ supposes  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  to  have  been  some- 
what more  limited ;  but  does  not  assign  his  reasons  for  this 
'  opink>n. 


Art;  TV.— On  the  prevalbncb  of  the  Aramaean  Lan- 
guage IN  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles. 

hj  HMrj  F.  PfMokuelie,  ProfttMr  of  Oriental  Utoguagof  in  the  University  Qf  Gieteea. 
Traufluad  from  the  Oernaii  by  the  Editor. 

So  long  as  the  Jewish  nation  maintained  its  political  indepen- 
dence in  PalestiDe,  the  Hebrew  ccmtinued  to  be  the  common 
language  of  the  conntry ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
remains  of  it  which  are  still  extant,  although  not  entirely  pure, 
it  was  jet  free  from  any  impcMtant  changes  in  those  elements  and 
forms  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  other  languages.  A 
few  fepngn  words  only  had  crept  in,  along  with  the  products  of 
foreign  commerce,  arts,  and  inventions ;  and  these,  in  conse- 

^^  Verosimilia  de  Judaeis  Paltest  Jeso  etiam  et  apostolis,  non 
Aram.  Dial,  sola,  sed  Graeca  qaoque  AramaJfzante  locutis,  1803. 

^  In  I^hem.  exegetico-theol.  etc.  Fascic.  III.  Gissae  1824. 

'^  Gchtheil  der  vier  caaonischen  Evangelien.  p.  30. 
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qoeoce  of  the  want  of  appropritte  tenns  in  the  language  of  the 
countiy,  receifed  the  right  of  dtisenship ;  a  fate  common  to 
most  of  the  languages  of  the  earth.  Even  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiab,  the  Hebrew  dialect  differed  so  much  finom  the  Babylonish- 
Aramaean,  chiefly  it  is  probable  in  respect  to  the  pronunciation,* 
that  the  latter  sounded  in  the  ears  of  uie  common  people  at  Je- 
rusalem like  an  entirely  foreign  language,  and  was  intelligible 
only  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  court;  comp.  2K.  18: 36. 
But  at  the  period  when  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  rulers  of 
Babylon  subdued  Palestine,  ereiy  thing  assumed  another  shape. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine  fest,  with  their  politwal  independence,  also 
the  independence  of  their  language,  whk^h  they  had  till  then  as- 
serted. The  Babykmisb-Aramaeanf  dialect  supplanted  the  He- 
brew, and  became  by  d^rees  in  Palestine  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  the  peof^. 

The  circumstances  which  must  have  combined,  in  order  to 
render  possible,  and  to  effect,  such  a  revolution  of  language  in 
Palestine,  were  the  foUowing. 

1.  The  Babylonish-Aramaean  language  was  very  closely  allied 
to  the  Hebrew ;  and  was  related  to  it  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  old  Saxon  dialect  to  that  of  Franconia,  or  the 
present  Lower  Saxon  to  the  High  German  [or  as  the  Scotch  to 
the  English].  Both  were  o&pring  of  the  original  Shemitish 
language,  wnich,  from  the  Halys  in  Cappadocia  to  the  regions 
beyond  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  sources  of  this  latter  river  to 
Arabia,  united  into  one  great  people,!  the  inhabitants  of  Cappa- 

•  MichaeUg,  Spicileg.  Geogr.  Hebr.  exterae,  Tom.  H.  p.  86. 
Linguam  Aramaeam  non  intelhgebant  Judaei,  qui  ei  non  adsueve- 
rant,  ut  Saxoniae  inferioris  rustici  Bavorum  aut  Suevum  vix  intd- 
leotnri  erant. 

t  This  is  still  often  called  the  Chaldee  dialect ;  but "  ChaXdee  hair 
guage  is  an  entirelverroneous  appellation  for  Aramaean  or  Baby- 
lonish  language.  We  know  very  well  what  was  spoken  in  Baby- 
lon ;  but  Uie  proper  Chaldee,  which  seems  to  have  had  more  affim- 
ty  with  the  Persian,  Median,  Armenian,  and  Kurd  languages,  is 
unknown  to  all."  8cKl6zer  in  the  Repert.  fiir  bibl.  u.  morgenl.  Litter- 
atur,  Th.  8.  Leipz.  1781,  S.  118.  Comp.  Michaelis  Spicileg.  T.  II. 
p.  86.     [See  the  addition  at  the  end  of  the  next  note.  J 

J  Posidonius  of  Apamea  in  Strabo  Lib.  I.  p.  111.  ed.  Siebenkeis^ 
Leips.  1796.  To  t^v  u^gfupliop  i&pog,  tuu  to  xoiv^Sipwf,  wd  r<oy 
'j^gaffwv,  noXXtjv  ofioqvklav  i/iqahn  xazd  %t  tny  diaXi%rop,  %al 
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docrn  and  Pdntus,  the  AssyrkuiSt  Babybiuans,  Aramaeans,  He- 
brewS)  Pbeniciansi  and  Axabians*  Do(tk  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  other  Sheniitish  dialects,  bad  the  same  stock  of  ancient  ra- 
dical words,  and  easeatially  the  same  Krammar ;  and  they  dif- 
fered from  one  another  chiefly  in  the  following  particulars. 

a)  Many  words  of  the  old  primitive  language  had  remained 
current  in  the  one  dialect,  which  were  lost  in  the  other ;  e.  g. 
the  verb  ^^m  in  Aramaean,  from  which  only  the  derived  noun 
C2)ip  remained  in  the  Hebrew. 

Tovg  fihvg,  nal  tovg  t£v  aomariop  jfapaxr^^^ac^  xaifMuXuna  %a^o 
nktitttiftaQoi,  itoL  Atjkoi  a  17  Meaanorafiia  in  tmv  rgmv  ovp^ 
ifnmQa  TQvxmv  i&pmv  *  ftaXiina  fag  i¥  Tovtoig  ii  o^ofor^c  dSia- 
qtahera*.  JSl  di  Jig  Tiufd  to!  Mfuaa  yhijuk  diu^foga  roTg 
ngoafiogtotg  inaikiov^  nfog  TOvg  fitafjfffigivovg,  »al  TOvtoig  npog 
ftsQQvg  jovg  ogovg^  ilX  iningoxH  yt  to  xoivov,  Kal  oi  'jioavg^ 
01  diy  xal  oi  'J^giavoh  xal  oi  'AgfAtyioi  [prob.  * udgafAfiwloi  as  some 
MSS.  actually  read]  nagccnXfjolatg  nong  ^x^vai^  xal  ngog  rovrovg, 
%ai  Jigog  iXXi^Xovg.  '  The  Armenians  and  Syrians  and  Arabians  ex- 
hibit a  great  similarity  in  their  language,  modes  of  living,  and  form  of 
body;  and  especially  those  who  live  near  one  another.  And  if 
there  is  a  difference  in  different  regions,  according  as  they  lie  more 
North  or  South  or  in  the  midst,  sdU  there  prevaSs  a  common  re> 
semblance.  And  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Arians,  and  the  Armen- 
ians (Aramaeans)  have  also  a  resemblance,  both  to  th^  and  to 
<Mie  another.'^  Str^  also  ^Lib.  II.  p.  325)  ^aks  of  tj?^  diaXix^ 
%ov  (2vg$axf}g)  fitxgi^vvw  oiafuvov9fig  rijg  avj^g,  rolg  rt  imog 
tov  Ev^guTOV  nai  roTg  ivrog,  *  the  (Syriac)  language  still  remain- 
ing the  same,  to  those  without  and  within  the  Euphrates.'  Com- 
pare also  HeereUy  Commentatio  de  linguarum  Asiaticarum  in  Per- 
saram  imperio  cognatione  et  varietate. 

[The  usual  representation  at  the  present  day  is,  that  the  Shemi- 
tish  languages  may  be  properly  reduced  to  tluee  great  branches, 
viz.  1.  The  Aramautn^  which  originally  prevailed  in  Syria,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Mesopotamia;  and  may  therefore  be  subdivided  into  the 
Syriac  or  West^Aramaean^  and  the  (JhaJduox  EaiUAramaean^ 
called  also  in  the  text  the  Babylonish-Aramaean.  To  this  general 
branch  belong  also  the  dialects  of  the  Samaritans,  Zabians,  and 
Palmyrenes.  2.  The  Hebrew^  with  which  the  fragments  of  the 
Phenician  coincide.  3.  The  Arabic,  under  which  also  belongs  the 
Ethiopic  as  a  dialect. — ^The  Aramaean  introduced  and  spoken  in 
Palestine  has  also  been,  and  is  still,  often  called  the  Syra-Ckaldaic, 
because  it  was  probably  in  some  degree  a  mixture  of  both  the  Eastp 
em  and  Western  dialects;  or  perhaps  the  distinction  between  the 
two  had  not  yet  arisen  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.    Ed.] 
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b)  The  Mine  word  wis  current  b  b0lb  dialectty  but  in 
di&rent  sigoifications ;  because  in  the  one  it  retained  the  cmg- 
inal  meaDing,  while  in  the  other  it  had  acquired  a  diflbrent  one. 
So  nay,  Heb.  to  eerve,  Aram,  to  make  ;  int»  (MDa),  Heb.  to 
find^  Aram,  to  come^  etc. 

c)  The  Babylonish  dialect  had  borrowed  single  expressions 
from  the  northern  Chaldeans,  who  had  made  an  fa'ruption  into 
the  country,  and  who,  like  the  Mongolian  and  Mandshu  Tar- 
tars in  China,  adopted  the  cultivation  and  literature  of  their 
new  subjects.  These  expressions  were  altoeether  foreign  to  the 
Sbeoiitisb  dialects,  and  belonged  to  the  Jofheiian  language^ 
which  prevailed  among  the  Armenians,  Modes,  Persians,  and 
Chaldeans,  who  were  probab^  related  to  these.*  Traces  of 
such  foreign  woids  are  found  in  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
state,  and  expressions  having  reference  to  the  government 

d)  The  Babylonish  pronunciation  was  easier  and  more  son- 
orous than  the  Hebrew.  It  exchanged  the  frequent  sibilants  in 
Hebrew,  and  also  other  consonants  that  were  bard  to  pronounce, 
for  others  less  difficult ;  it  dropped  the  long  vowels  that  were 
not  essential  to  the  forms  of  words ;  preferred  the  more  sono- 
rous A  to  the  long  O,  and  assumed  at  the  end  of  nouns,  m  or- 
der to  lighten  the  pronunciation,  a  prolonged  auxiliary  vowel  ;t 
it  admit^  contractions  b  pronouncing  many  words,  and  must 
have  been,  as  the  language  of  common  life,  far  better  adapted 
to  the  sluggish  orienttds,  dian  the  harsher  Hebrew. 

For  these  reasons  it  could  hardly  fiiil  to  be  the  case,  that  a 
dialect  so  nearly  kmdred  with  the  Hebrew,  and  so  insinuating 
through  its  easier  pronunciation,  should  get  the  upper  hand  in 
Palestine,  so  soon  as  the  Hebrews  of  Palestine  came  to  be  m 
closer  connexion  with  the  Aramaeans  of  Babylon. 

2.  The  numerous  Aramaean  colonies  (2K.  17:  24),  which 
took  the  place  of  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  carried 
away  to  Assyria  by  Slialmaneser,  retained  their  former  language, 
and  caused  it  to  spread  in  the  neighbowbood  of  tlieir  places  of 
residence,  even  before  the  destructbn  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
At  a  later  period,  the  Babyfonish-Chaldean  governors  who  rul- 
ed over  Palestrae,  the  standing  armed  force  which  tfiey  had 
with  them  for  the  preservation  of  tranquOlin'  and  which  was 
composed  of  Aramaeans  and  Chaldeans  (2K.  24: 2),  the  host 

*  See  ScJiUzer  in  the  Repert.  VIII.  p.  161. 
t  The  so  called  emphatic  fit . 
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of  foreign  officers  in  their  train,  and  the  transaction  of  all  public 
business  in  the  Babylonish-Aramaean  dialect,  must  have  lim- 
ited very  much  the  prevalence  of  the  Hebrew  national  dia- 
lect ;  inasmuch  as  the  Jews  of  Palestine  who  held  public  offices, 
or  otherwise  stood  in  any  near  connexbn  with  the  new  rulers, 
were  compelled  to  become  familiar  with  the  ordinary  dialect  of 
these  rulers ;  which  probably  had  also  still  earlier  been  the  court 
language  at  Jerusalem  ;  comp.  2K.  18:  26. 

During  the  dominion  of  the  Persians  over  Palestine,  the  Ar- 
amaean dialect  could  not  but  obtain  still  firmer  footing.  The 
great  mubitudes  of  Palestme  Jews,  who,  during  an  exile  of  se- 
venty years  b  foreign  lands,  had  become  entirely  Aramaean, 
and  now  returned  with  the  permission  of  the  Persian  monarch 
to  their  ancient  dwelling-place,  must  have  fully  accomplished 
the  banishment  of  the  few  remains  of  the  Hebrew  national  dia- 
lect, which  here  and  there  midit  still  have  been  extant  as 
the  language  of  common  life.  Tlie  manifold  connexicms  also, 
which  they  maintained  from  this  time  onward  with  their  numer- 
ous countrymen  who  remained  in  the  Persian  dominions  and 
spoke  Aramaean,  must  have  been  to  them  the  occasion  of  re- 
tambg  the  dialect  common  to  both,  and  of  cultivating  and  en- 
richins  this  in  as  great  a  degree,  at  least,  as  the  other.  Besides 
this,  the  Aramaean  dialect  continued  also  during  the  rule  of  the 
Persians  to  be  the  government  language,  which  both  the  Persians 
(Ezra  4:  7,  8)  and  their  inferior  officers,  who  were  mosthr  Ara- 
maean, employed  in  the  ordmances  and  documents  intended  for 
the  western  part  of  their  empire,  and  consequently  also  for  Pales- 
tine. This  dialect  moreover  suffered  in  the  earlier  periods  no  odi- 
er  changes,  than  that  it  now  adopted  from  the  Persians,  as  before 
from  the  barbarous  Chaldeans,  single  words  belonging  to  the 
languageof  government  or  of  fashion ;  e.  g.  m,  •niM,  Va'lD,  and 
die  like.  At  a  later  period,  during  the  Greek  and  Persian  war, 
b  which  nations  speaking  Shemitish,*  and  probably  also  Ara- 

•  Fl.  Josephus,  c.  Apion.  I.JJ2.  Xoi^lXog  di  igxmoTi^oQ  ye- 
pOfAivog  noitjnig  fi/fivtjTW  tov  t&vovg  tifimv,  oi*  avvfOTQaxivta^ 
Sifilf^  Tcji  Tlegaoiv  paaiXtl  M  tipf  'JSkXada.  itcnaoiS^f^vaafievog 
/op  navra  xa  idiftj,  zeXevvalop  xal  to  rifiittgop  ivdvaie  Ac/a»»' 

l^f  oni^ip  du^Pa&v€  yivog  ^avfiaojov  Idia^uh 
rXmaaaif  §Aiw  0olp$aauv  ano  tnouitviv  ag>upTig. 
'Sln^n  iv  SoXvuoig  ooic^  nXat^ti  M  iSum/i* 
No.  U.  41 
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maeaasE^  took  part  in  the  aarrice  of  die  Persians,  many  Greek 
words  majr  have  been  brought  back  to  their  counfiynieQ  by  tbe 
returning  warriors.  At  least  the  adoptkm  of  HeSeoisms,  which 
are  ahready  met  with  in  the  oldest  Aramaean  fragments  in  Dan- 
iel,* and  which  in  later  times  were  so  frequently  received  inta 
dte  Aramaean  language,  seems  to  belong  to  a  very  early  we. 

This  seems  in  general  to  have  been  the  way,  in  vriiich  the 
Babylonish-Aramaean  dialect,  enriched  by  no  great  number  of 
Chaldaisms,  Persisms,  and  perhaps  also  Hellenisms,  migrated 
into  Palestine  during  the  Chaldean  supremacy,  and  spread  itself 
generally  abroad  as  the  language  of  the  people*  That  all  this 
did  not  take  place  at  once ;  tlwi  in  the  earlier  periods  the  com^- 
raon  people,  along  with  the  Aramaean,  retained  also  the  He- 
brew; that  the  Hebrew,  which  they  still  always  heard  in  the 
^i^sues  in  the  reading  of  the  law,  continued  to  be  intellip- 
Ue  to  tnem  for  several  generations,  and  so  long  indeed  as  the 
Ajramaean  of  conunon  use  was  not  yet  disfigured  by  a  multitude 
of  barbarisms,  and  especially  if  the  public  reader  ^**P^^£^ 
somewhat  Aramaean  pronunciation ;  and  that  the  learned,  who- 
occupied  themselves  with  the  interpretation  of  the  holy  national 
books,  retabed  the  Hebrew  as  a  learned  language,  and  employ- 
ed it  still  fiur  a  long  period  in  their  writings ;— all  these  tare  as^- 
sertions  foo&ded  on  the  history  of  ifae  later  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and,  ki  the  near  relationship  in  which  the  two  dialects 
stand,  these  assertions  cannot  be  doubted. 

§4. 

The  Babylonish- Aramaean  dialect  thus  introduced  into  Pales- 
tine  under  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians,  must  have  also  main^ 

*  Choerikis,  an  ancient  poet,  makes  mention  of  our  nation,  as  hav- 
ing followed  the  expeditwn  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  agamst 
Greece.  Having  enumerated  all  the  nations,  he  arranges  ours  last, 
saying:  "Afterwards  came  a  race  of  singular  appearance,  speak- 
ing the  Phenician  lai^age,  and  inhabiting  the  mountains  Afynd 
near  a  broad  lake."  Even  if  Josephus  be  here  in  an  error,  and 
otH  of  mere  predileetiim  for  his  own  nation,  should  choose  to  seek 
in  Pdestine  the  mountain  ridges  of  Taurus  inhabited  by  the  Safy- 
nU  (Strabo  I.  p.  57.  ed.  Siebenkee8)i  which  ChoeriUis  perhaps  had 
in  his  mind ;  still,  so  much  is  clear  from  this  passage,  that  a  people 
speaking  the  Phenician  language  took  part  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece. 
•  Eichhorn's  Einl.  ins  A.  T.  III.  p.  389.  Ed.  3d. 
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talned  itself  as  the  common  langttdge  of  the  country  under  Al^ 
exander  the  Great,  who,  after  bis  victory  over  Darius,  made 
himself  master  of  Palestine.  The  army  with  which  he  occupi-> 
ed  Palestine  and  appeared'  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  was 
composed  not  of  Greeks,  but  of  Pheaicians  and  Chaldeans,* 
whose  temporary  sojourn  in  the  land  could  not  effect  any  revo* 
lution  in  language.  He  permitted  die  Jews  in  Palestine,  as  in 
Babylon,  to  retain  their  ancient  laws  and  customs,  and  left  them 
their  former  magistrates.  And  although  he  recehred  many  Jews^ 
as  volunteers,  into  his  army,t  yet  these  could  have  had  but  very 
little  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language. 
For  he  allowed  them  to  remain  faithful  to  their  paternal  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  consequently  also  to  their  language ;  and 
they  probably  afterwards  always  formed  a  particular  corps,  se* 
parate  from  the  Greeks,  or  perhaps  united  with  the  Chaldeafts, 
among  whom  also  there  may  have  been  many  Jews.  These, 
therefore,  on  their  return  to  their  countiy,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Greek  words  which  they  brought  with  them,  could  effect 
no  important  change  m  the  language  of  their  nation.]: 

The  period  of  the  Greek-Egyptian  sovereigns,  who,  after  die 
death  ot  Alexander,  sometimes  actually  maintamed  the  domin« 
ion  over  Palestine,  and  sometimes  contested  it  with  the  Syro- 
Macedooien  kmgs,  was  in  like  manner  not  so  prejudicial  to  the 
Aramaean  language  of  Palestine,  as  one  would  be  inclined  to  ex- 
ppct  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  Egypt  under 
tbe  Ptolemies.  At  all  events,  this  at  least  could  not  occaskm 
the  general  spread  of  the  Greek  language  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine. 

1.  The  Palestine  Jews  experienced,  in  their  dependence  on 
the  Egyptians,  no  great  change  in  their  former  mode  o^  ad<- 
ministering  the  government.    The  priesthood  continued  to  bold 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  XI.  8.  5.  [Josephus  however  does  not 
say  what  he  is  here  made  to  say.  In  the  passage  cited  he  speeJcs 
of  Phenicians  and  Chaldeans  who  foBowea  Alexander's  army ;  re- 
ferring no  doubt  to  the  8000  auxiliaries  brought  over  to  hun  by 
Sanbidlat,  mentioned  in  XI.  8.  4.  Alexander  had  his  own  army 
of  Greeks  with  him.  En.] 

t  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  XI.  8.  5. 

i  The  whole  of  this  statement  is  a  broad  assunption,  and  not 
in  accordance  with  general  facts.    Ed. 
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the  reins  of  government  b  their  hands  under  the  protection  of 
the  Egyptians ;  native  citizens  administered  the  public  offices ; 
and  there  was  therefore  no  necessity  to  mtroduce  the  Greek 
language  throughout  the  nation.  The  few  persons  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  public  affiurs,  who  had  to  treat  immediately  with  the 
Greek-Egyptian  officers  of  state  at  Alexandria,  and  who  were 
therefore  compelled  to  be  acquamted  with  Greek,  were  and  conr 
tinued  to  be  too  thoroughly  Jews,  to  wish  to  see  the  Greek  lan- 
guage diffiised  among  their  nation. 

2.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  even  in  the  times  of  the  first  Pto- 
lemies many  Palestine  Jews  resided  b  Egypt,  having  been  car- 
ried away  as  prisoners,  pardy  by  the  Persians,*  and  partly  bv 
Ptolemy  Lagus  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  ^  or  havbg  vol- 
untarily setded  there  afterwards,  under  the  mild  government  of 
tbe  Ptolemies.  That  these  kept  up  an  btercourse  with  their 
countrymen  b  Palestine,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether 
by  this  means,  or  through  the  migratbn  of  Egyptian  Jews  to  Pal* 
estbe,  the  there  predominant  Aramaean  language  could  have 
been  limited  in  its  prevalence,  is  a  question,  which  may  be  with 
great  probability  answered  in  the  negative. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  Jews  do  not  seem,  either  b 
the  begbnbg  of  their  sojourn  there,  (which  is  a  thbg  of  course,) 
nor  even  in  the  aee  of  Christ,  to  have  forgotten  the  language 
which  they  brougnt  with  them  from  Palestine ;  but  they  appear 
to  have  retained  it  along  with  the  Ghreek,  which  was  current  b 
the  maritime  and  commercial  cities,  and  along  with  the  Coptic, 
which  still  maintabed  itself  especially  b  the  interior  of  the  coup* 
try,  and  which  began  to  lose  its  purity  only  from  the  period  of 
the  Ptolemies,  through  the  many  Hellenisms  which  by  degrees 
crept  bto  it.  It  is  moreover  b  itself  probable,  that  die  Jews, 
who  in  the  large  cities  inhabited  separate  quarters,];  and  still  re- 
tabed  many  of  their  oriental  customs,  did  not  so  very  soon  re- 
nounce their  language ;  and  Josephus  asserts  expressly  even  of 
his  own  Jewish  contemporaries  b  Egypt  (Ant.  I.  6.  2)  :  rnv 
jtlywixov  MiatQYiv  (more  correctly  Miapriv),  ntii  Metngcdovg  xovq 
jilfvnxlovg  anapTig  ol  xavxttv  olnovpxtg  xaXovfuv^  {we  call 
Egypt  Mettren  (ti^^^^a)  and  the  Egyptians  Mestrad^  i.  e.  all  of 
us  who  reside  in  E^rpt;'  which  be  could  not  have  said,  if  the 

•  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  XII.  2.  4.        f  lb.  XII.  1. 

Strabo  apnd  Joseph.  Ant.  XIV.  7.  2.     PhOo  in  Flaccum  p. 
A.  ed.  FranckC  1001. 
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Jews  of  his  dme  m  Egypt  used  only  the  Greek  language.  This 
is  also  apparent  from  Acts  21:  37,  38,  where  the  Koman  chUi- 
arcb,  when  Paul  addresses  him  in  Greek,  replies :  'Mkffwmi 
yi¥tian€*s;  ovx  aga  ov  tJ  6  AlyvnT^og,  6  ngo  Tovrtop  tw 
fifUgtav  apaOTOToiaaQ — rovg  jngantaxMovg  uvdgag  xwf  ai* 
naglotp;  <  Canst  thou  speak  Greek  ?  Art  not  thou  that  Egyptian, 
who,  before  these  days,  excited  to  sedition — the  four  thousand 
men  of  the  sieariiV  It  foUows  from  this,  that  the  Roman  com* 
mander  presupposed  in  an  uncultivated  Egyptian  Jew,  such  as 
this  disturber  of  the  public  peace  was,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
common  language  of  Palestine,*  but  not  with  the  Crreek.  Ac- 
cording to  this  supposition,  for  which  perhaps  still  more  de- 
cisive grounds  might  be  discovered,  the  intercourse  between 
the  common  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  b  which  both 
would  naturally  have  employed  their  Babylonish-Aramaean  di- 
alect, can  have  had  on  the  language  of  Palestine  no  other  influ- 
ence, than  that  perhaps  in  this  way  some  of  the  Hellenisms 
adopted  by  the  Eyptian  Jews  into  their  ordinary  Aramaean  di- 
alect, may  m  like  manner  have  migrated  into  the  common  lan- 
guage of  Palestine. 

Under  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings  also,  who  for  a  long  period 
of  time  strove  with  the  Egyptian  monarchs  for  the  possession  of 
Palestine,  several  times  wholly  or  in  part  wrested  it  from  them, 
and  at  last,  after  wars  of  many  years'  duration,  acquired  exclusive 
dommion  over  it,  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were  not  under  the 
necessity  of  exchanging  their  vernacular  language  for  a  foreign 
tongue.  For  although  the  Greek  was  the  court  language  of  these 
princes,  who  were  themselves  of  Greek  extraction,  and  was  by 
this  means  rendered  the  current  language  of  the  higher  ranks ; 
still,  the  Aramaean,  which  from  this  time  seems  to  have  become 
more  and  more  corrupted  by  the  introductbn  of  Hellenisms,  re- 
mained throughout  their  whole  empire,  and  conseqiiently  in  Pal- 
estine, the  common  language  of  die  people ;  and  the  Greek,  like 
the  French  at  the  present  day  in  Europe,  was  nothing  more 


*  De  Rossi  supposes  (p.  44)  that  the  Roman  officer  merely  ex- 
pressed his  wonder,  that  Paul,  whom  he  took  for  an  Egyptian^  did 
not  apeak  Coptic,  This  seems  to  me  very  improbable ;  for  how 
eoula  any  one  who  spoke  only  Gcnptic,  have  miuie  himself  under- 
stood by  the  common  people  of  Palestine! 
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than  a  Iftshionable  language,  prerailing  by  the  aide  of  tbe  Ian* 
guage  of  the  coantiy.*  This  assertkn  rests  on  tbe  IbUowing 
gnHHuk. 

1.  The  first  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings  built  at  once  Se- 
leucia,  Antkich,  and  iburteeo  other  ckies.  These  became  rapid- 
ly  and  immediately  laj^  flourishing,  and  populous.  Did  they 
becooie  so  by  means  of  oolooists  from  Greece  ?  Emigration 
does  not  take  place  so  suddenly ;  and  moreover  such  large  em- 
igratioos  would  have  depopulated  the  laifjest  Grrecian  cities. 
Would  not  also  the  subject  have  been  too  important,  not  to  have 
been  noticed  by  any  writer?  Besides,  would  the  kings  of  Ma- 
cedonia, who  were  tbe  sovereigns  of  Greece,  have  perautted 
9uch  emigrations  to  the  cities  of  their  rivals,  or  of  their  enemies, 
as  the  kic^  of  Syria  often  were  i  We  know  from  the  histoiy 
of  Alexander's  successors,  that  in  the  armies  of  thcMe  chiefs, 
who  settled  in  the  interbr  provinces  of  Asia  at  a  distance  from 
the  sea  coast,  there  were  always  only  a  few  native  Gredcs,  and 
that  their  troops  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  Asiatic  barbari- 
ans ;t  of  whom  several  corps  were  disciplined  in  the  Macedoni- 
an manner,  and  are  therefore  often  called  by  writers  Macedoni- 
ans. They  stood  in  about  the  same  relation  to  the  Greeks,  as 
the  Seapoys  in  the  service  of  the  English  East-India  company 
to  the  native  English  troops.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
rapid  growth  and  population  of  these  sixteen  mostly  large  cities 
bulk  by  Seleucus,  would  have  been  impossible,  had  not  the  in- 
terior of  Asia^  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  first  setders. 
Syria,  in  its  ancient  wide  extent,  i.  e.  Mesopotamia,  Baboon, 
etc.  long  before  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  from  tbe  earliest 
periods,  had  been  fiill  of  large  cities,  which  in  a  course  of  wars 
were  destroyed  or  fell  into  decay.  What  could  dierefore  be 
tnore  naturd,  than  that  tibose  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  out  of  the 
cities  destroyed,  or  removed  fixHn  those  in  decay,  should  be 
.  again  collected  m  the  cities  built  or  enlarged  by  Seleucus? 
Thns  it  came,  diat  large  domestic  cobnies  of  Aramaeans  esta- 

*  The  reader  is  particularly  referred,  on  this  point,  to  the  article 
oi  Hug,  which  will  be  given  in  the  next  number.     En. 

t  Diodor.  Sicul.  XIX.   14.      F.  Foy-VaiUant,  Selencadarum 
inperium,  sou  Historia  regum  Syriae  ad  fidem  numismatnm  adump 
brata.    Hagae  Com.  1732.  ibl.  p.  49, 50  et  al.  freq. 
%  T.  8.  Bayeri  Historia  Osrfaoena  et  Edessena  ex  numis  illtts* 
X     trata.    Petropol.  1739.  4to.  p.  9  seq. 
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blished  themselves  in  these  cities;  and  st  the  very  fiiBt  even 
Jews*  settled  m  Antioch  and  other  cities,  and  enjc^ed  equal 
rights  with  the  other  citizens.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
number  of  real  Greeks,  who  chose  their  residence  under  the  Se- 
leucidae  in  the  new  cides  of  Mesopotamia  and  other  hads  sub- 
ject lo  these  princes,  was  too  unimportant  to  dislodge  the  Ar« 
amaean  language  from  the  cities,  and  still  less  from  the  open 
coontiy,  of  which  the  native  inhabitants  jet  hdd  possession. 
We  may  also  derive  a  not  improbable  ground  of  support  for  this 
assertion,  from  the  double  names,  Aramaean  and  Greek,f  which, 
these  and  other  Syrian  cities  ever  retained ;  for  how  could  the 
Aramaean  names  have  maintained  themselves,  unless  a  great 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  and  neighbours  had  continued  to  em- 
ploy them,  along  widi  the  stiU  current  Aramaean  language  ? 

2.  Among  the  inscriptions  at  Palmyra,!  many  of  which  reach 
back  almost  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Ureat,  there  are  severe 
al  composed  in  the  Aramaean  language.  The  Tynans  also,  in 
honour  of  a  Syrian  king  of  Greek  extractbn,  Antiochus  IV.  suf- 
named  Epiphanes,  even  caused  coins  to  be  struck,  partly  with 
Greek  and  Syrophenician  inscriptions,  and  partly  with  Syrophe- 
nician  alone ;  some  of  which  have  been  peserved  to  our  time.^. 
This  serves  lo  shew  clearly  enough,  that  m  the  age  of  the  Seleo- 
cidae,  the  Greek  language  had  not  obtained  an  exclusive  preva- 
lence in  the  countries  wluch  they  governed.    The  objection 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jod.  XII.  3. 1. 

t  Anunian.  Marcellin.  XIV.  8.  Seleneus— Hurbes  constnixit,  mut- 
tis  opibus  firmas  et  vkibus :  quaram  pleraeque,  licet  Graeeis  no- 
minibus    appdlentor,    primogenia   tamen  nomina  non  amittunt. 


„      .        .     ,   ^  ,  naga  zoTg  JSvgotg' 

"JEUtfwsg  avr^¥  n^ooayogsvovoip  IlctXfugav.  'SokMmon  having 
built  a  city — called  it  Tadmor;  and  so  it  is  still  called  by  the  Syri- 
ans ;  but  the  Greeks  name  it  Palmyra.' 

I  Rob.  Wood,  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise  Tadiaor  in  the 
Desert,  Lend.  1753. — Reflexions  8ur  V  alphabet  et  sur  la  langue, 
dont  on  se  servoit  autrefois  k  Palmyre,  par  I'Abbe  Barthelemy,  in 
the  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  Tom.  XXVI.  p.  5T7. — Relaadi 
Palaestina,  p.  526.  [Among  the  inscriptions  at  Palmyra,  however, 
there  are  more  in  Greek  than  in  Aramaean.  See  the  article  of  Huir. 
Ed.]  ^ 

§  Engraved  pp.  106,  109  of  the  work  of  Vaillant  above  quoted  ; 
see  p.  326  note  t  above. 
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against  this  assertbn,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  many  Grreek 
coins  of  the  Seleucidae,  requires  no  refiitation,  because  every 
one  knows  that  m  ancient,  just  as  in  modem  times,  it  was  not 
usual  that  coins  should  always  be  furnished  with  inscriptions  in 
the  language  of  the  country*  Probably  the  artists  were  Greeks, 
and  found  the  coins  to  be  handsomer  with  the  regular  Greek 
uncial  letters,  than  with  the  strange  oriental  characters. 

3.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  by  the  Ro- 
mans,—who,  like  me  Byzantine  monarchs  at  a  later  period,  main- 
tained for  a  long  time  their  sovereignty  over  the  countries  which 
had  belonged  to  this  empire ;  but  who  were  nevertheless  in  sev- 
eral mstances  compelled,  both  to  wink  at  the  rise  of  single  inde- 
pendent states,  which  formed  themselves  in  Mesopotamia  and 
the  neighbouring  provmces,  and  also  to  yield  large  districts  for  a 
time  to  the  Parthians  and  other  eastern  nations, — ^the  Aramaean 
continued  still  to  be  the  common  language  of  the  people  through- 
out these  regions.  This  appears  from  the  need  of  versions  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Syrian  language,  among  whk^h  the  Peshito  cer- 
tainly existed  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  centuiy  after 
Christ,  and  also  of  Syriac  homilies  and  commentaries  on  tne  Bi- 
ble. Whenever  any  part  of  these  countries  maintained  for  a 
time  their  independence  against  the  Romans,  as  the  kingdom  of 
Edessa,*  and  later  that  of  Palmyra,f  it  was  ever  the  Aramaean 
language  in  which  the  public  documents  and  other  writings  were 
composed.  Even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  who  wrest- 
ed these  countries  from  the  Byzantine  sovereigns,  and  whose 
kindred  language  was  better  adapted  than  the  Greek  to  sup- 
plant the  Aramaean,  this  latter  tongue  maintained  for  a  long  time 
its  predominance ;  as  is  shown  by  the  multitude  of  Syriac  wri- 
ters who  lived  during  this  period.  These  phenomena  would  be 
entirely  inexplicable,  had  not  the  Aramaean  language  ever  main- 


•  Bayer,  Historia  Osrhoena,  praef.  p.  6.  The  letter  also  purportp 
ing  to  have  been  written  from  Abgar  to  Christ,  was  originally  coni- 
ptxed  in  Aramaean,  and  was  then  translated  into  Greek.  The  wri- 
ter of  the  letter  would  assuredly  not  have  chosen  that  language, 
had  it  not  been  prevalent  in  Abgar's  time  at  Edessa.  Bayer,  1.  c. 
p.  104. 

t  Even  the  letter  of  queen  Zenobia,  in  answer  to  the  sum- 
mons of  the  emperor  Aurelian,  was  composed  in  Syriac.  Nicoma- 
chus  translated  it  into  Greek ;  Vopiscus  in  Aureliano  c.  27.  Com- 
pare note  I  on  p.  327  above. 
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tamed  itself  as  the  commoii  language  of  the  people  down  from 
the  times  of  the  Seleucidae. 

4.  Although  the  Asiatic  nations  that  were  subject  to  tlie  Seleu- 
cidae,  might  exhibit  a  preference  ibr  Greek  customs  and  names, 
yet  we  cannot  thence  draw  with  safety  the  conclusion^  that  the 
Greek  language  was  generally  diffused  among  them.  They 
copied  rather  only  the  fashions  of  dress,  games,  mimic  represen- 
tations, sacrifices,  festivals,  splendid  processions,  and  other  cus* 
toms*  of  the  Greeks ;  all  of  which  could  take  place  without  the 
use  of  the  Greek  laoguaffe,  or  at  most  only  occasioned  the  adop- 
tion into  the  language  ofthe  country  of  some  expressions  pecu<> 
liar  to  the  Greeks.  It  is  true  that  even  among  the  Jews,  who 
were  otherwise  so  obstinately  devoted  to  their  paternal  customs, 
there  were  many  who  fell  in  with  these  Greek  novelties,*!'  ex- 
changed their  Jewish  proper  names,  and  found  the  sounds  of 
Jason,  Menelaus,  etc.  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  Joshua  and 
Manasseh.  But  this  HeUenemania  occurred  only  in  the  case 
of  some  unpatrk>tic  Jews,  who  wished  to  insinuate  themselves  in- 
to the  good  graces  of  their  Syro-Macedonian  masters,  and  raise 
themselves  voider  their  patronage  to  be  tyrants  over  their  own 
natk>n.  The  very  abhorrence,  which  by  far  the  ^eater  part  of 
the  natk>n  openly  and  strongly  manifested  towards  these  slaves 
of  self-interest  and  their  deceived  followers,  shews  clearly 
enough  that  the  ancient  customs  and  the  vernacular  tongue  were 
still  dear  to  the  common  people. 

5.  Even  during  the  despotism  exercised  in  Palestine  by  An* 
tk)chus  Epiphanes,  when  he  attempted  to  banish  the  Mosaic  re^ 
ligk>n  and  to  combine  the  Jews,  so  isolated  by  their  religkHW 
separation,  along  with  his  other  subjects  into  one  closely  unit- 
ed people  by  means  of  a  common  worship,  the  Anunaeaa 
language  still  maintained  its  ground.  This  appears  from  the 
well-known  history  of  the  cruehies,  which  he  caused  to  be  prac- 
tised upon  the  seven  Jewish  brethren.  It  is  expressly  related, 
that  these  youths,  who  met  their  fate  with  such  heroic  fortitude, 
were  exhorted  by  their  mother  to  the  firm  endurance  of  the  tor- 
tures prepared  for  them  by  the  tyrant,  in  the  language  ofthe 
eountry ;]:  that  they  answered  their  mother  in  the  same  lan- 

*  Vaillant,  1.  c.  p.  96  seq.        f  2  Mace.  4:10. 

{  7^  'JSpgatdi  dkuUnttif,  Joeephus  de  Maccab.  c.  16. —  TV;  jt«- 
tp/c|i  ffxavif,  2  Mace.  7:  8,  21, 24, 27. 

No.  II.'  42 
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guage ;  and  that  the  executioners  employed  by  Antiochus,  who 
were  probably  not  Jews,  in  like  manner  understood  this  lan- 
guage. 

From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  whose  undaunted  courage, 
after  lone  and  bloody  conflicts  with  their  Syrian  tyrants,  obtained 
for  the  J^ws  of  Palestine  an  independence  from  foreign  masters, 
which  was  maintained  with  variable  fortune  for  about  eighty 
years,  there  commenced  a  very  favourable  period  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Aramaean  as  the  common  tongue ;  for  die  main- 
tenance of  national  independence  always  holds  an  equal  pace  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  language.  The  frequent  wars 
which  the  Palesdne  Jews  were  compelled  to  wage  for  their  in- 
dependence against  the  Syrians,  (who'  beheld  with  an  envious 
eye  the  rise  of  a  new  neighbouring  power,)  and  the  mutual  alli- 
ances which  both,  when  weary  of  shedding  blood,  several  times 
contracted  with  each  other,  could  have  no  further  influence 
upon  the  Aramaean  dialect  of  Palestine,  as  appears  from  what 
has  been  said  above,  than  henceforth  still  to  keep  open  the  way 
in  which  so  many  HeUenisms  had  already  wandered  into  Pales- 
tine. The  same  holds  true  of  the  aUiances  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestine  afterwards  formed  with  the  neighbourmg  Ara- 
maean Arabs.*  The  domestic  tyrants  who  managed  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine,  roust  indeed  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language ;  like  Aristobulus,  whom 
Josephus  caUs  a  friend  of  the  Greeks,  ijp^XiXXfjv.f  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  have  been  fof  their  interest,  to  prevent  the 
diffusion  of  this  foreign  language  among  the  great  body  of  their 
subjects,  in  order  to  hinder  the  alliance  of  die  people  with  the 
neighbouring  Greek-Asiatic  princes,  and  thus,  by  isolating  the 
nation,  to  uphold  themselves  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereign- 
ty. That  during  this  period  the  common  language  in  Palestine 
maintained  itself  in  the  consideration  which  it  had  hitherto  as- 
serted, is  confirmed  by  the  foUowing  grounds,  in  addition  tolhoso 
aheady  stated. 

1 .  In  the  army  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  language  of  Palestine 
was  the  common  one ;  for  according  to  2  Mace.  13:  37,  he 
prayed  before  the  commencement  of  a  batde  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  in  the  language  of  his  country,  t^  naxglof  (pmrtj,  and 
caused  tlie  troops  to  raise  a  war-song  in  the  same  tongue.  From 
this  circumstance  we  may  deduce  die  commonness  of  the  Ara- 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  XIV.  1.  t  lb.  XIII.  12.  3. 
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maean  dialect  among  the  people  with  so  much  the  more  certaio* 
iVt  because  in  such  an  array,  in  which  there  were  probably  many 
K)reigners,  we  should  be  more  likely  than  elsewhere  to  find  the 
Greek  or  some  other  foreign  language,  unless  the  Aramaean  had 
maintained  itself  in  an  exclusive  predominance. 

2.  After  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  there  came  into  circula* 
tion  coins  with  Hebrew  and  Aramaean  legends.  Simon,  the 
celebrated  descendant  of  this  family,  made  use  of  the  privilege 
granted  him  by  Antiochus,*  of  coming  and  circulating  money  in 
his  own  name.  Coins  of  this  age  are  still  b  existence,  with  the 
following  inscriptions  :  bM^nU)*^  i<'n93  ]1J^23;S,  Simon  prince  of  h* 
rael;  bitnttJ''  ipo,  shekel  of  Israel;  b«n«'»  niiiJib  'fit  na©  or 
ifit'^O''  mnnb  '^  n:iO,  in  the  first  year  of  TsraeTs  deliverance  ; 
troip  Bioi^'',  Jerusalem  the  holy^  etc.  The  genuineness  of 
these  coins  has  often  been  attacked ;  and  that  many  of  them  are 
derived  from  a  later  period  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  gen- 
umeness  of  them  in  general,  has  been  placed  out  of  doubt  by 
Souciet,f  Prileszky,!  Ugolini,^  by  that  doubter  as  to  every  thing 
ancient,  Harduin,||  and  in  more  recent  times  by  the  discussions 
between  Bayer  and  Tychsen.lT  And  should  any  obstinate  his* 
torical  sceptic  still  be  unwilling  to  yield  conviction,  yet  these 
coins  at  all  events  serve  to  prove,  that  the  Aramaean  prevailed 
in  Palestine  as  the  language  of  the  coiintry  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  that  £e  ancient  Hebrew  also  must  still  have 
been  understood ;  since  the  fabricators  of  these  coins,  without 
being  immediately  detected  as  impostors,  could  not  have  been 
so  bold  as  to  employ  a  language  then  entirely  unknown  m 
Palestine,  upon  corns  ostensibly  struck  under  the  authority  of 
independent  Jewish  princes. 

3.  Even  at  the  court  of  the  Jewish  kings  who  lived  near  the 
end  of  this  period,  the  Greek  language  cannot  have  been  predo- 
mmant.     In  order  to  be  acknowledged  as  genuine  Jews  by  the 

i^reat  body  of  the  people,  they  dared  not  manifest  any  preference 
or  the  Greek  tongue ;  and  the  religious  sects  of  the  Pharisees 

♦  1  Mace.  15: 6. 
t  Dissertat  critiq.  p.  104  sq. 
X  Annales  comp.  regum  Syriae,  p.  79. 

\  Thesaurus  Antiquitatt.  Tom.  XXVHI.  c.  9.       ||  lb.  p.  1065. 
H  For  a  notice  of  these  and  other  works  on  this  subject^  see 
Eichhorn'8  AUgcm.  Bibliothek,  Vol.  VI.  p.  534,  886. 
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and  Sadducees,  which  by  turns  had  interest  at  court,  guided  the 
afiairs  of  state,  and  stood  in  the  closest  connexion  with  the  prin- 
ces, must  also  have  sustained  at  court  the  consideration  of  the  Ara- 
maean. We  may  also  draw  the  same  conclusion  from  this  fact, 
that  the  Jewish  female  regent,  known  by  the  Greek  name  of  Al^ 
exandra,  as  Josephus  remarks,*  properly  bore  the  genuine  Jew- 
ish name  of  Salome.  The  same  was  probably  the  case  with 
many  other  Palestine  names  of  Jewish  regents  and  grandees, 
which  were  translated  by  (Sreek  writers  into  Greek,  or  ex- 
changed for  like-sounding  Greek  names;  although  I  will  not 
deny,  that  some  of  them  may  have  borne  double  names  in  the 
two  languages. 

4.  The  writings  of  this  age,  which  were  intended  for  Pales- 
tine, were  all  composed  in  the  language  of  the  country,  llie 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  probably  productions 
of  this  period  ;  and  were  originaUy  written  in  Aramaean,f  and 
afterwards  translated  into  Greek }  as  the  History  of  the  Macca- 
bees, the  first  book  of  which,  acceding  to  Origen,t  b(»re  the 
original  title  of  Imq^t^^  I^xgfiavi  6X,§  the  books  of  Tobit,  Ju- 
dith, Jesus  Sirach,  etc.  We  shall  speak  farther  hereafter  of  the 
Targums  on  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which,  if  not  of  a  still 
earlier  date,  existed  at  least  in  diis  age  b  almost  the  same  form, 
and  most  probably  in  the  very  same  language,  in  which  thqr 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Thus,  for  about  five  hundred  years,  the  Aramaean  dialect,  a- 
dopted  by  the  Jews  in  exile  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
brought  back  with  them  on  their  return,  maintained  itself  in  Pa- 

•  Antiq.  Jud.  XIII.  12. 1. 

f  Compare  the  prologue  of  Sirach,  and  the  prefaces  of  Jerome 
to  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  where  he  relates,  that  they  were 
written  semume  CkeUdaeo, 

X  Commentar.  in  Psalm.  I.  et  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  VI.  25. 

^  Compare  Eichhorn's  Einl.  in  d.  apokryph.  Schriften  des  A.  T. 
Leipz.  1795.  p.  221,  where  several  interpretations  of  these  words 
are  given.  [Eichhom  here  supposes  them  to  stand  for  ^tP  ^3'ltP 
bfij  "^a,  history  of  the  princes  of  the  children  of  God.  Gesenius, 
in  his  manuscript  lectures,  gives  the  same  solutiea,  reading,  how- 
f«er  "^^  instead  of  ni) .  The  word  n^n^  is  Chald.  an4  equiva- 
lent to  nnbnn.    En.] 
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lestino, — ^i^ore  it  bad  already  become  domesticated  nearly  two 
buDjdred  years  earlier  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country  (^2.  2) 
•*<H[M>twiihstaDding  tbe  political  storms,  which  so  often  threatened 
the  nation  with  utter  ruin ;  until  at  last  the  Jewish  state,  distract- 
ed by  internal  dissensions,  was  compelled  to  yield  submission  to 
die  mighty  Romans,  and  behold  Pompey,  as  conqueror,  make 
his  triumpnal  entry  into  their  capital,  B.  C.  62.  However  much 
this  catastrophe  may  seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  ex* 
tinction  of  me  common  language  of  Palestine ;  stiU,  the  former 
BabylonisInAramaean  dialect  maintained  itself  as  die  common 
dialect  of  the  nation  during  the  first  hundred  and  fiAy  years  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  and  especially  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  to  which  this  essay  chiefly  has  reference ;  "and  this  lan- 
guage was  neither  supplanted  by  the  Greek,  which  was  then 
understood  and  spoken  by  all  cultivated  Romans,  nor,  as  Hard- 
uin  supposes,*  by  the  Latin.  This  position  may  be  so  strongly 
supported,  partly  by  direct,  and  partly  by'indirect  proofs,  as  to 
satisfy  every  unprejudiced  mind  of  its  truth. 

Among  the  indirect  proofs,  that  the  common  dialect  of  Pales- 
tine was  generally  retained  during  this  period,  the  following  seem 
to  deserve  the  most  attention. 

1 .  The  only  circumstances  in  which  a  vanquished  people  3uf- 
fer  their  national  language  to  be  torn  from  them,  and  another  of 
gn  entirely  different  character  to  be  forced  upon  them,  are  when 
the  conqueror  breaks  up  and  destroys  the  mternal  organization 
of  their  state,  carries  off  to  other  lands  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  mtroduces  in  their  {dace  a  multitude  of  foreign 
colonists,  who  must  be  far  more  numerous  than  the  remaining 
bhabitants.  This  is  the  only  condition,  which  renders  the  en^ 
tire  extinction  of  a  national  language'*possibIe ;  and  this  condition 
could  never  have  taken  place  under  the  mild  dominion  of  the 
Romans  in  Palestine.  The  entire  internal  administration  of  the 
government,  the  courts  of  justice,  etc.  remained  without  any  im-i 
portant  change  ;  the  nation  were  permitted  to  retain  their  code 
of  laws,  so  inseparable  from  their  religion ;  ethnarchs  or  titular 
kings,  who  professed  the  Jewish  religion,  administered  with  the 
Sanhedrim  tbe  internal  afiairs  of  the  state ;  and  there  can  be  no 

*  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Einl.  ins  N.  T.  I.  p.  107  seq.  Marsh's  Mi* 
chaelis  I.e. 4.  §2. 
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doubt,  that  the  public  offices  were  filled  by  natives,  or»  less  fire- 

Juendy,  by  foreigoers  who  were  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
le  countiy.  The  Roman  governors  were  satisfied,  if  tb^  nation 
paid  the  tribute  imposed,  and  respected  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Koman  people.  The  legal  proceedings  which  came  immediate- 
ly before  their  forum,  and  related  chiefly  only  to  the  higher  po- 
lice and  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  were  too  unlre- 
quent  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  greater  body  of  the  peo- 
ple to  learn  a  foreign  language  to  which  their  ear  was  so  entirely 
unaccustomed,  and  which  was  so  tm-oriental  m  its  structure  and 
spirit,  as  that  which  was  employed  before  this  highest  tribunal. 
These  causes  could  moreover  be  easily  carried  on,  through  the 
aid  of  Roman  lawyers,  or  of  the  few  Jews  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  language.  Of  any  important  Greek  or  Koman 
colonies,  which  settled  during*  this  period  in  Palestine,  there  is 
no  trace.  The  number  of  Romans  who  resided  there  in  con- 
nexion with  the  public  affiiirs,  was  so  small,  as  to  be  in  a  manner 
lost  among  the  native  inhabitants.  Besides,  the  Roman  armies 
that  were  employed  in  the  wars  in  Palestine  for  the  spbjugation 
of  the  inhabitants,*  or  which  lay  as  garrisons  in  the  fortified 
places,f  were  for  the  most  part  composed  not  of  native  Romans, 

*  Pompey  had,  in  the  army  which  he  led  against^  Jerusalem^ 
many  Syrians.  Josephus,  B.  J.  I.  6.  5.  ITofJiniitoQ — aipfirjaev  in 
^qiOTofioyXov^  avalafftav  ttjv  re  ^PtjfiaTxtjv  dvpafi^v^  xal  noXr 
kovg  t%  Tfjg  Jkjglag  avfifiix^^^*  '  Pompey  advanced  against  Aris- 
tobulus  with  the  Roman  forces  and  many  Syrian  auxiliaries.'  Ga* 
biniufl  also  established  in  Palestine,  fyt  the  Rcnnans,  a  corps  of 
Jewish  soldiers  oi  1000  infantry  and  1500  cavalry ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
XIV.  5.  3.  The  Roman  army,  the  conmiand  of  which  Antony 
assigned  to  Sosius,  consisted  mosdy  of  undisciplined  Syrians ; 
Antiq.  XIV.  15.  10.  NioavXXfxtov  toi;  *Poi(ialov  atQaxtvficiTog 
SvTOS,  xai  nokifimv  aneigtag  ^Qyroff,  nal  yctg  noXv  ix  2!ugiag  tjp 
xttteikeyfiivbv.  *  The  Roman  army  being  newly  levied  and  inex- 
perienced in  war,  having  been  mostly  coUected  firom  Syria.'  In 
the  army  of  Vespasian  there  were  Arabian  archers  and  Syrian 
alingers ;  B.  J.  III.  6.  18.  ^  Titus  also  had,^  at  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, avxvovg  vwv  dno  %ijg  JSvglag  inixovgovg,  many  auxiUanes 
out  of  Syria,  B.  J.  V.  1.  6.  and  elsewhere. 

t  Thus  it  is  said  of  the  garrison  at  Cesarea,  under  the  reign  of 
Nero,  Jos.  B.  J.  II.  13.  7.  to  nliov  ^Pm/iaio^  Ttjg  ixei  dwafittag 
ix  JSvQiag  tjv  xatnltyiAivov,  *  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  force 
was  gathered  firom  Syria.' 
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but  of  Asiatic,  and  mostly  of  Aramaean  warriors ;  and  could 
not,  therefore,  have  had  much  influence  upon  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  even  if  they  had  stood  in  closer  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants,  than  the  hatred  of  the  latter  against  every 
thing  that  bore  the  name  of  Roman,  permits  us  to  suppose. 

2.  The  close  intercourse  in  which  the  Palestine  Jews  lived, 
until  the  destruction  of  their  capital,  with  their  countrymen  in 
the  region  of  the  Euphrates,  must  have  furthered  the  mainte- 
nance of  the-  Aramaean  dialect  among  the  former.  Of  all  the 
Jews  transplanted  into  the  countries  of  the  Assyrian  and  Ba- 
bylonian rulers,  only  the  smaller  part  returned  to  Palestine; 
the  greater  portion  remained  behind,  in  the  places  of  resi- 
dence assigned  them  by  their  conquerors.  These  Jews,  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  very  country  and  home 
of  the  Aramaean  language,  and  whose  number  m  the  days  of 
Josephus*  amounted  to  many  thousands,  had  not,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian Jews  at  Leontopolis,  a  temple  and  priests  of  their  own ;  but 
were  compelled,  in  order  to  offer  the  sacrifices  prescribed  in  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  and  especially  on  the  high  festivals,  to  take  a  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem.f  The  Sanhedrim  also,  which  continued  to 
be  to  them  the  highest  court  for  the  decision  of  all  civil  matters 
that  stood  in  any  connexion  with  their  religion,  unceasingly  at- 
tracted many  of  them  to  this  central  point  of  ibe  true  Judaism. 
Emigrations];  from  these  countries  to  Palestine  were  not  unfre- 
quent,  and  we  find  even  in  this  age  high-priests  out  of  Baby- 
Ion.§    By  this  incessant  communication  between  the  Jews  of 

•  Ant  Jud.  XI.  5.  2.  ai  3i  di%a  (pvXal  nigtxp  jMv  EvfQCiTOv^ 

dv¥ttfiiva$.  '  But  the  ten  tribes  dwell  beyond  the  Euphrates  unto 
this  day,  in  unknown  myriads,  and  in  numbers  impossible  to  be 
computed.' 

t  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  XVII.  2.  2.^  ngofiXrjfjia  fjv  ovvog  6  irng 
— *Iovdalmv  TOig  i»  BafivXwvog  dijpixvovfii'tfoit  dia  &v(siag  Inl 
'legoaolvfitov.  *  This  man  was  a  protector  for  the  Jews  who  went 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  sacrifices.'  Philo 
de  Legat.  ad  Caj.  ed.  Frkf.  p.  1022.  D. 

t  Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  2.  1.  Ej.  Vita  c.  11. 

§^  Jos.  ^Ant.  Xy.  2.  4.  'HgtiSf^g — fuzanifAxpafifvogivt  rijg  Ba^ 
vX£vog  UQia — '^vapfiXov  ovofiat^,  zovvto  zfjv  aQX^^gmavvtiv 
diStoaip.  '  Herod — sent  for  a  certain  priest  fi-om  Babylon,  Ananch 
lus  by  name,  and  gave  him  the  pontificate.' 
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Babylon  and  of  Palestioe,  the  Aramaean  language  could  not  but 
have  maintained  itself  among  the  latter,  and  have  been  moreover 
restored  again  to  its  purity  through  the  influence  of  the  emigra- 
tions from  Babylon,  bad  it  at  any  time  begun  to  be  in  PalestiDe 
too  much  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  Hellenisms. 

3.  The  proper  names  of  persons,  which  are  given  in  the  New 
Testannent  and  in  Josephus,  are  mostly  Aramaean.  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  frequent  names  compounded  with  the  Aramaean 
Bar  ^son^  ;  as  Bar  Tolmai,  Bar  Jesu,  Bar  Timai,  Bar  Abba, 
etc  all  or  which  sufficiently  betray  their  Aramaean  origin.  The 
sienificant  surnames  also,  which  certain  persons  bore  on  account 
of  their  moral  or  corporeal  character,  as  Boanerges,  Barnabas, 
Cephas,  Chagiras,  etc.  are  Aramaean ;  and  these  certainly  would 
not  have  been  given  to  them,  had  they  not  been  commcn  at  that 
period  in  the  language  of  the  country.  This  is  also  true  of  most 
of  the  significant  geographical  names ;  among  which  the  most 
frequent  are  those  compounded  with  Beth  (n^),  Caphar  (•IM), 

,  and  En  (n),  on  which  one  needs  only  to  consult  the  index  of 
Rdandi  Palaesiina. 

4.  In  this  age,  if  not  earlier,  the  Aramaean  Targuras  were  ia 
genend  use  in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  and  among  the  learn- 
ed. Probably  also  several  of  the  Targums  which  are  still  ex- 
tant, as  those  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  and  many  fragments 
incorpcM*ated  into  later  paraphrases,  already  existed  at  that 
time  m  their  present  form  and  language ;  although  none  of  the 
Taigums  now  extant,  in  an  existence  of  so  many  centuries, 
have  remained  free  from  later  interpolations. 

The  full  and  detailed  proof  of  tfiis  position,  which  is  very  gen- 
erally and  confidently  denied  since  the  doubts  raised  against  k 
by  Morin,  would  demand  a  treatise  of  its  own,  and  would  here 
be  out  of  place.  We  will  therefore  at  present  limit  ourselves  to 
some  general  remarks  on  the  early  existence  of  the  Targum^ 
and  on  the  total  or  partial  identity  of  several  of  the  Aramaean 
paraphrases  still  extant,  with  those  that  existed  in  that  age. 

a)  However  contradictorv  the  Jewish  traditions*  respecting 
the  age  and  the  authors  of  the  Targums  may  be,  yet  they  al 
agree  in  this,  that  the  Targums  were  prepared  a  long  time  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  who  returned 

•  WoMii  Biblioth.  Heb.  Tom.  II.  p.  1143  scq.  Waltoni  Prtf- 
legom.  XII.  §9,  10.  A.  PfeifTeri  Exercit.  II.  de  Targumin,  in  ej. 
Opp.  philolog.  Ultraj.  1704.  p.  802  seq. 
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from  the  Babylonish  exile.  This  tradition  has  the  greatest  prob* 
ability  m  its  favour ;  for  the  ancient  Hebrew  was  at  that  time  as 
strange  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  as  the  old  German  Ian-* 
gnage  of  the  ekventli  or  twelfth  centuries  to  the  Grermans  of  the 
present  day  [or  the  language  of  Chaucer  to  the  present  race  of 
JCnglishmenJ;  and  it  was  therefore  unavoidably  necessary,  that 
for  the  public  readers  in  the  synagogues,  and  for  the  unlearned 
Jews  generally,  who  might  wish  to  read  the  holy  writings  of  their 
nation,  there  should  be  aids  prepared  in  the  Imiguage  of  the 
country,  of  which  they  might  avail  themselves  in  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures* 

b)  The  language  in  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos^-^ 
&e  latter  of  whom,  according  to  the  very  probable  Jewish  tradi- 
tbn,*  critically  revised  the  older  Targum  of  Ezra,  and  rejected 
the  interpolations  which  had  crept  into  it,  just  as  Origen  did 
the  Alexandrine,  and  Jerome  the  old  Latin  version, — ^is  en* 
tirely  such  as  we  should  be  entitled  to  expect  it  in  the  age  before 
Christ.  It  is  indeed  not  entirely  pure,  and  is  sonciewhat  more 
dbfigured  by  HeUeoisms,  Persisms,  and  other  barbarisms,  than 
the  language  in  Daniel  and  Ezra ;  but  is  by  far  less  intermixed  with 
foreign  words  than  the  Gemara,  (which  was  composed  some  cen* 
turies  afterwards,)  and  other  later  writings.  The  same  is  true  of 
many  fragments  of  older  Targums,  which  have  been  incorpora* 
led  in  paraphrases  compiled  in  later  times,  and  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  purer  style.  Does  not  this  condition  and  cha<^ 
racter  of  the  language  authorize  us  to  refer  several  of  the  exist- 
bg  Targums,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  an  age  when  the  Ara* 
maean  language  had  not  become  so  degenerate  as  it  was  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ? 

c)  The  Alexandrine  version  seems  to  have  been  made,  not 
from  the  original  Hebrew  text,  but  from  ancient  Aramaean  Tar<* 
gums,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  later  ones.  The  fre- 
quent striking  correspondence  of  the  Seventy  with  the  readings^ 
interpolations,  and  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Targums 
that  are  still  extant,  and  of  which  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  they 
have  been  interpolated  from  the  Greek ;  and  the  assertbn  of 
Philo,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  written  in  the  Chaldee  lan«- 
guage,f  by  which  he  unquestionably  meant  the  Chaldee-Baby- 

•  Pfeiffer,  1.  c.  p.  864. 

t  De  Vita  Moais,  lib.  H.  p.  667.  ed.  Prckll  to  naXatow  (not  jrpdJ- 
TOv)  iygwfff^aav  ol  v6fiOt  yAaiaaif  Xakiaw^,  '  anciendy  our  lawr 
were  written  in  the  Chaldee  tongue.'    Comp.  p.  658.  C.  p.  659.  D. 

No.  II.  43 
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looish  paraphrases  at  that  time  in  circiilatioDy  render  this  conjec- 
ture in  fact  very  probable.  It  could  also  not  be  expected  of  the 
Jews,  that  they  would  confide  the  original  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  they  esteemed  so  holy,  to  the  profane 
hahds  of  the  Egyptians,  either  in  an  exact  transcript  or  in  a 
version  made  directly  from  the  original.  Moreover  the  addition 
to  the  book  of  Job,  found  in  the  Alexandrine  version  and  also 
mentioned  by  Origen,  speaks  expressly  of  an  ancient  Aramaean 
Targum  (fiifikog  2t;pM(Xf}),  from  which  the  Greek  translation, 
which  diners  so  much  from  the  Hebrew,  must  have  been  made; 
since  the  Greek  also  harmonizes,  in  respect  to  several  interpola- 
tbns  and  explanatk>ns  of  words,  even  with  the  later  and  still  exist- 
ing Targum ;  as  I  have  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  of 
both  versions.  More  minute  and  complete  investigations  in  respect 
to  this  relation  of  the  Septuagint  to  the  Targuros — on  whk^h 
subject,  so  far  as  I  know,  we  have  as  yet  had  nothing — will 
hereafter,  as  we  may  hope,  throw  a  clearer  light  upon  this  point, 
and  in  this  way  restore  to  the  criticism  and  hermeneutk^s  of  the 
Old  Testan^ent,  which  have  hitherto  been  so  long  dependent  on 
the  version  of  the  Seventy,  their  long  lost  independence. 

d)  Christ  himself,  as  he  uttered  when  dying  on  the  cross. 
Matt.  27:  46,  the  words  taken  from  Ps.  22:  2,  i^U^  v^,  kafiu 
cafiax^mtl;  employed  the  Aramaean  language  of  the  Targum, 
in  which  he  had  probably  often  read  the  Psalms ;  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  use  of  them  by  the  Jews,  must  already 
have  been  early  translated  into  the  language  of  the  country. 
But  whether  these  words  were  borrowed  by  Christ  out  of  a  Tar- 
gum now  lost,  or  out  of  one  still  extant,  we  must  leave  undeci- 
ded, since  there  are  no  grounds  by  which  we  can  determine  this 
Siestion.  The  only  variatk>n  in  the  present  Targum  from  the 
reek  words  as  quoted  by  Christ,  is  ^"n  bitsa  instead  of  lofia  ; 
but  this  may  have  arisen  from  later  copyists,  who  were  ever 
prone  to  exchange  synonynK>us  words. — The  aposdes  also,  after 
the  example  of  their  Lord,  availed  themselves  of  the  Targums 
current  in  Palestine.  Origen  at  least  sought  for  the  passages 
quoted  by  them  from  the  Old  Testament  and  which  are  cited 
neither  according  to  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Seventy,  in  the  Jewish 
apocryphal  books  ;*  and  the  mode  of  explaining  the  Old  Testa- 

V 

*  Origenes,  Proleg.  in  Cantic.  Cant.  '  Illud  tamen  palam  est, 
muka  vel  ab  apostolis  vel  ab  evangelistis  exempla  esse  prolata  et  N. 
T.  Inserta,  quae  in  his  Scripturis,  quas  canonicas  habemus,  nun- 
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ment  which  the  aposdes  often  follow,  so  similar  to  that  of  the 
Targums,  may  be  most  naturally  referred  to  this  source. 

e)  Josephus  in  like  manner,  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  which 
work,  as  he  assures  us,  was  drawn  from  the  h6ly  writings  of  his 
nation,  among  which  also  the  Targums  were  reckoned,  harmonizes 
b  many  passages  where  he  forsakes  both  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Seventy,  in  respect  to  single  readings  and  additions,  with  the 
Targums  that  are  still  extant.  The  instances  already  known* 
m^ht  doubdess  be  gready  increased,  were  any  one  to  institute 
throughout  a  comparison  of  Josephus  with  the  Targums ;  and 
such  an  investigation  would  perhaps  confirm  my  conjecture,  that 
Josephus,  in  the  composition  of  his  history,  had  chiefly  before 
him  the  Tai^ms,  and  next  to  them  the  Septuagint ;  but  the 
Hebrew  text  very  seldom. — ^Whether  Philo,  in  whose  writings 
much  occurs  that  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  style  of  the 
Targums,  did  not  in  like  manner  make  use  of  ancient  or  of  still 
.existing  Targums,  is  a  que8tk)n,  which  perhaps  has  never  yet 
been  raised,  and  the  consideration  of  which  I  must  leave  to 
those  who  are  alike  familiar  with  the  spirit  and  the  contents  of 
the  Targums. 

f)  The  silence  observed  by  the  earliest  Christian  fathers  re- 
specting these  Targums,  cannot  be  surprising.  In  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  mo- 
ment to  the  Jews,  to  hold  them  concealed  from  the  learned 
among  the  Christians,  who  might  have  made  great  use  of  many 
an  bterpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  in  the  Tar- 
gums, to  support  their  own  theory  of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  Tar- 
gums belong  unquestionably  to  the  Jewish  apocryphal  books,  of 
which  the  earlier  fathers  not  unfrequendy  speak.f  Further,  the 
costliness  also  of  the  Targums,}  which  were  mosdy  purchased 

quam  legimus,  in  apocryphis  tamen  inveniuntar,  et  evidenter  ex 
ipsis  ostenduntar  esse  assumta.'    C(»np.  also  Jerome  on  Eph.  c.  5. 

•  Michaelis  Orient.  Biblioth.  Th.  V.  1773.  p.  227,239, 240, 249. 

f  J.  A.  Fabricii  Codex  pseudepigraphus  N.  T.  Vol.  I.  Ed.  % 
Hamb.  1722.  p.  1088.     [See  the  note  on  p.  338.] 

I  Elias  Levita,  in  the  preface  to  his  Meturgeman,  says,  that  be- 
fore the  invention  of  printing,  there  were  scarcely  one  or  two  copies 
of  the  Targum  on  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa  in  one  provmce 
(%i3'^'l7a)  or  in  one  climate  (D'^^p2<).  This  assertion  however  is  ex- 
aggerated ;  for  even  among  the  MSS.  of  the  O.  T.  compared  by 
Kennioott  and  De  Rossi,  and  written  before  the  end  of  the  15th 
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only  for  the  S3niagogues9  and  the  untcquaiataDce  of  the  fathers 
widi  the  Aramaean  ianguage,— in  which  even  the  learned  Je- 
rome must  have  made  as  little  progress  as  in  Hebrew,  since  in 
translating  and  explaining  the  Old  Testament  he  was  almost 
always  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Jews,«*-ma7  probably 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  cause  them  to  remain  so  unknown 
among  the  Christians.  That  however  the  Jews  did  not  entirely 
withhold  fiom  the  Christians  the  explanations  given  in  the  Tar^ 
gums  of  dark  passages  in  the  CM  Testamrat,  we  know  from  the 
commentaries  of  Jerome,  in  which  interpretations  of  this  kiad 
are  to  be  met  wjth,  entirely  of  the  same  character  with  those  that 
occur  in  the  printed  Targums.* 

5.  It  b  an  unquestionable  (act,  that  Jesus,  whose  sphere  of 
actbn  lay  chiefly  among  the  common  people, — who  were  less 
corrupted  than  the  higher  chsses,  and  tor  that  reason  more  sus- 
ceptible for  purer  mcml  and  religious  instructkMi ;  out  of  whom 
also  he  chose  his  most  intimate  friends  and  disciples,  £p&Qmto$ 
ifoifufuno^  nai  iiuStM^  Acts  4:  13,«— -emptoyed  in  bis  teaching 
and  oo  other  occaskms  the  Aramaean  language.  Several  frag- 
ments of  his  language  which  are  given  in  the  original,t  the  Ara- 
maean colouring  which  is  every  where  visible  in  the  translations 
of  his  discourses  by  the  evangdists,  and  the  relation  of  Paul,  diat 

century,  there  is  a  very  considerable  number  that  have  these  Tar- 
gums  side  by  side. 

•  Comp.  the  author's  Exercitatt.  in  Ecclesiast.  11:  7 — 12:  7. 
Gott  1794.  p.  16  seq.  where  he  has  quoted  an  example  of  this 
mode  of  interpretation. 

f  Matt.  27: 46.  Mark  15: 34.  5: 41.  7:  34.  Why  some  words  of 
the  original  should  be  retained  in  just  these  passages  of  the  Greek 
Goepels,  which  every  where  else  give  the  discourses  and  declara- 
tions of  Jesus  only  in  Greek,  can  only  be  accounted  for  conjectu- 
rally.  In  the  first  two  passages  they  se^n  to  have  been  left,  be- 
cause they  serve  to  explain  a  circumstance  immediately  following, 
viz.  that  some  of  the  bystanders  understood  Jesus  to  have  called 
upon  Elias.  In  the  other  two  passages,  the  retaining  of  the  origi- 
nal words  seems  to  have  been  rather  accidental  than  designed ; 
just  as  in  the  Alexandrine  version,  where  sometimes  a  Hebrew 
word  is  retained  without  any  ground,  and  probably  merely  through 
inattention  i  e.  g.  Judg.  13: 5  NaCiQ,  v.  8  ^iimfa'ii.  Having  once 
obtained  a  place  in  me  Greek  Gospels,  these  untranslated  words 
wen^  of  course,  on  this  very  aeeount,  spared  by  later  criticism.  [On 
the  subject  of  Uie  language  of  Jesus,  see  the  aritide  of  Hug.  En.] 
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in  bs  riuaa  of  Jesus  at  his  oonversioo  (Acts  D:  5.  33:  8)  he 
was  addressed  in  the  new  Hebrew,  or  Aramaean  dialect  of  Pal- 
estine, tfi  *EfiQut8^dMMmcf  (Acts  36:  14),  place  this  assertion 
beyond  doubt.  But  how  could  Jesus,  the  teacher  of  die  com- 
mon people,  employ  the  Aramaean  dkJect,  unless  this  was  gen- 
erally di&sed  as  the  national  language? 

6.  The  few  works  that  were  composed  by  natives  of  Pal- 
estine in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ,  intended  for  dieh* 
countrymen  or  lor  die  Jews  who  dwelt  near  the  Euphrates, 
were  all  wriuen  m  Aramaean,  or  sometimes  also  in  Hebrew, 
which  was  ever  cultivated  among  the  Jews  as  a  learned  lan^ 
guage.  Few  writers  however  appeared  in  this  age ;  because 
the  study  of  the  law  and  of  the  traditicMis  which  referred  to  it, 
coosttented  the  central  point  of  all  leammg;  and  it  was  rare  to 
write  down  any  thing  upon  these  topics,  through  fear  that  it 
might  fall  into  profane  hands.  But  these  few  writers,  whenever 
they  wrote  for  the  Jews  of  Palestbe  or  <tf  the  interim  of  Asia, 
always  employed  their  own  domestic  language,  the  Aramaean. 
So  Matthew,  a  Jewish  Christian  of  Palestine,  who  wrote  for  bis 
countrymen  die  history  of  Jesus  in  their  national  language  ;*  and 
so  Josephus,t  who  in  like  manner  employed  this  language  hi  the 
first  sketch  of  his  faistonr  of  the  Jewish  wars.  These  are  die 
only  writers  who  wrote  ior  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  inner  Asia, 
who  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  first  century ;  although 
many  fragments  of  earlier  interpreters  of  the  law,  which  were 
afterwards  incorporated  verbatim  into  the  Mishna  and  Gemara, 
belong  probably  to  this  period.  The  Talmud  of  Jerusalem, 
which  was  intended  for  Palestine,  the  Pesikta,  Mechilta,  Siph- 
ra,  Siphre,  and  other  Aramaean  or  Hebrew  writings  whkh  ap- 
peared in  Palestine,  although  their  age  cannot  be  definitely  fix- 
ed, prove  at  least  thus  much,  that  the  Greek  language,  even  for 
many  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  could  not 
have  found  favour  with  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  nor  have  supplant- 
ed the  former  national  and  learned  tongues.  This  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testmnent,  |  which 

•  The  writer  adopts  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Gospel  of  Matdiew 
was  originally  written  in  the  Aramaean  dialect  On  this  point,  how* 
ever,  see  the  essay  of  Hug.    En. 

t  De  Bello  Jud.  Proem.  1. 

X  J.  A.  Fabricii  Codex  apocryphus  N.  T.  Yd.  I.  Ed.  3.  tfamb. 
1719.  p.  7,  317,  340,  341,  367, 390,  844,  and  elsewhere. 
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were  really  or  preteDdedly  composed  id  Pale8tine»  the  more  an- 
cient Gospels  of  the  Nazarenes  and  Hebrews,  the  later  Gospds 
of  Barnabas,  Bartholomew,  and  de  JSTativiUUe  Mariae^  the  Epis- 
tle of  Christ  to  Abgar,  the  Epistle  of  Mary  to  the  females  of 
Messina,  the  Acts  of  the  Aposiles  of  Abdias,  etc.  all  of  which 
actually  existed  in  the  Aramaean  or  Hebrew  language,  or  at 
least,  according  to  the  accounts  of  those  who  put  them  in  circu- 
lation, were  translated  from  such  originals.  Besides,  the  Pal* 
estine  Jews  had  in  the  fourth  century  translations  of  several  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  e.  g.  the  Gospel  of  John  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,*  in  their  own  national  language ;  and 
this  unquestionably,  because  they  did  not  understand  them  in  the 
Greek.  All  this  shews  sufficiently,  I  think,  that  die  Palestine 
Jews,  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ,  sdll  clung  to  the  natumal 
language,  which  they  had  so  bng  retained. 

7.  If  now,  finally,  we  reflect  on  the  unexampled  firmness 
with  which  the  Palestine  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  Baby* 
lonish  exile,  remained  faithful  to  their  ancient  manners  and  cus- 
toms, by  which  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  contempt  of  for- 
eign nations  as  a  rude  and  singular  people;  on  the  extraordina- 
ry constancy  with  which  Palatine  Jews  at  a  remote  distance 
from  their  native  country,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  from  the 
time  of  their  removal,  have  retained  their  language  even  to  our 
days  ;t  on  the  total  difierence  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages  and  the  Aramaean ;  on  the  difficulties  which  must 
have  been  connected  with  the  learning  of  an  occidental  language 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  in  which  every  word  was  strange 
to  them ;  and  on  the  long  continued  prevalence  of  the  Aramae- 
an language  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  it 
has  been  supplanted  only  in  a  very  late  age  by  the  kindred 
Arabic  dialect,  and  where  in  some  regions  of  country  it  has 


•  Epiphanii  Opp.  ed.  Petav.  T.  II.  p.  127. 

t  The  Jews  who  reside  in  the  Mogul  empire,  and  have  osten- 
sibly adopted  heathenism,  are  said  still  to  speak  the  Hebrew  flu- 
ently; see  Eichhorn's  Bibliothek,  II.  581.  1  conjecture,  however, 
that  the  person  who  communicated  this  intelligence,  mistook, 
through  ignorance  of  the  language,  the  Babylonish-Aramaean  dia- 
lect which  these  Jews  may  have  spoken,  for  pure  Hebrew.  [For  a 
full  account  of  the  Jews  in  Hindostan  and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
see  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches  ia  India.     Ed.] 
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mamtuned  itself  even  to  our  day*  as  a  living  language ; — if,  I 
say,  we  reflect  on  all  these  points,  we  can  have  no  scruple  to  as- 
sign to  the  position,  that  the  Palestine  Jews  in  the  age  of  Christ 
and  bis  apKDStles  maintained  their  national  language,  (even  if  it 
could  be  proved  by  no  express  historical  testimony,)  a  degree  of 
probabili^,  amounting  almost  to  historical  certainty. 

§10. 

The  direct  or  immediate  proofs  of  this  position,  cannot  be  ve* 
ry  numerous*  To  these  we  may  reckon  the  express  declarations 
of  those  ancient  writers,  who  were  sufficiently  acquabted  with 
the  situatbn  of  Palestine  m  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  and  sbgle  facts  which  necessarily  presup- 
pose a  general  diffiision  of  the  Aramaean  language  among  tne 
jPalestine  Jews  of  that  age.  In  the  writmes  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  we  can  look  f<^  no  trace  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  language  of  Palestine ;  since  they  did  not 
regard  the  language  and  natbnal  writings  even  of  the  cultivated 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  Carthaginians,  Fhenicians,  etc.  as  wor- 
thy of  their  attention ;  and  Strabo,  fix>m  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  the  passages  that  belong  here  (p.  318  above),  is  perhaps 
the  <Hily  one,  who  gives  the  general  information  respectbg  the 
Syrians,  (under  whom  also  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were 
reckoned,)  that  they  and  their  neighbours  spoke  a  kindred  lan- 
guage ;  but  in  regard  to  their  differences  of  dialect,  he  explains 
himself  no  further*  The  few  native  writers  might  indeed  have 
left  us  more  definite  accounts  respecting  the  history  of  their  lan- 
guage ;  but  they  occupied  themselves  with  historical  or  religious 
subjects,  which  afforded  them  no  occasion  to  express  themselves 
minutely  on  this  point ;  and  it  would  have  been,  in  fact,  no  won- 
der, had  they  not  touched  upon  it  with  a  single  syllable.  Still, 
there  are  in  their  writings,  as  it  were  casually,  several  hints 
thrown  out  unintentionally,  which  are  valuable  for  their  antiqui- 
ty, and  place  the  continuance  of  the  Aramaean  language  in  Pal- 
estine in  the  age  of  Christ  and'^he  aposdes  beyond  all  doubt. 
We  will  produce  them  here  according  to  the  chronological  or- 
der of  the  writings  in  which  they  are  contained. 

I.  In  the  writings  of  the  Neu>  Testament  to  which  the  first 
place  in  the  order  of  time  must  be  assigned,  there  are  a  few 

*  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Abhandlung  von  d.  Syrischen  Sprache,  Gott. 
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passages  to  our  purpose,  which  ar«  ao  clear  as  to  leave  oo  dodbt 
remaining. 

1.  In  Acts  1:  19  a  peculiar  Jerusakm  dialect  b  spofceo  oSs 
totally  distinct  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  laogui^esy  which  aW 
so,  as  the  langui^e  of  the  capital,  must  have  been  current  in  the 
adjacent  region.  No  definite  name  is  assigned  to  k  here ;  but 
the  word  atuldafiu  which  is  attributed  to  it,  and  which  belongs 
to  the  Babylonish- Aramaean  language  (Itxai  bpYi),  shows  clear- 
ly enough,  that  no  other  dialect  can  here  be  meant. 

2.  Paul  addressed  the  common  people  at  Jerusalem,  whom 
the  Jews  of  Asia  ARnor  had  excited  against  him,  in  the  new  He^ 
brew  dialect  {%^'^^aid$duiXiHr^f  Acts  21:  40.  22:  2)  or 
the  Aramaean  dhilect  then  current  in  Palestine,  the  identi^  of 
which  will  appear  from  the  next  section.  The  attentive  silenee 
with  which  the  people  listened  to  Paul,  whose  attachment  to 
Judaism  had  been  suspected,  and  the  immediate  favourable  im-> 
pression  which  Paul's  acquaintance  with  the  Aramaean  lai^uage 
made  upon  them,  sufficiendy  prove  that  this  was  the  pre^ 
vailing  language  of  the  people  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  re^ 
garded  no  man  as  an  orthodox  Jew,  who  was  not  capable  of  ez^ 
pressing  himself  readily  in  this  language. 

IL  flavins  Josephus,  a  Jew  of  PiJestine,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  wars  carried  on  by  the  Romans  in  that  eoun&y, 
and  of  the  destruction  of  the  national  metropdis  and  sanctQary, 
and  whose  testimony  therefore  has  greater  authority  than  the  la- 
ter talmudic  writings,  harmoniases  completely  with  the  declara- 
tions of  the  New  Testament. 

1.  According  to  his  express  assurance,*  there  was  in  his  times 

*  AnUq.  Jud.  XX.  II.  2.  ^i^m  di  ^aga^<raQ-^Ti  fifidhlg  aw 
iregog  iqdvvi^&tj  &ekiiaag,  fAijTi  */ovdaiog^  ur}xi  ilkoq>vXog,  rijr 
ngayfiorelop  ravrijv  ovrtog^  axgipdig  *i£  '  AXXrjpag  i^^ve/xilw'^ 
ifm  yag  ^fioXo^ovfitjp  naga  t^p  OfAOe&vM  nXiTarov  avtmp  nara 
Tfjp  imj^iig&op  natdilap  diajpigHP*  *al  tww  'JEXXtjpikwp  dij^gafi- 
funmp  eanovdaaa  f*€Taax€tp,  tijt  ygafifianxfip  ifinngiap  upaXcH 
fidv,  tfjp  di  jugi  rtjv^Tigo^gav  wtglfiemv^  nirgtog  iKoiXvOi 
avvi^&fia*  nag*  thaIv^  ydg  oix  imipovg  anodifopzai  tovg  woAr- 
Xmp  idifoip  dtaXfXTOP  ixua^optag,  xal  yXaipvgotfjt*  Xiiemp  top 
Xoyop  ImKO/ixpfvovrag,  Oiaxo  noivop  ilpa^  poiai^hp  to  iruttfiiv- 
fiatovtoovxiXivOigatrfiOPOP  to7g  tvxovaip,  aXXd  xal  t£pol* 
xcTcSv  tojg  ^iXova^p^  •  f*6p<Hg  Si  aoq>iap  fiagtvgovai  tolg  tu  v6[a^ 
f*«  caifwg  in$atufiepoig,  xcd  tijp  t£p  Ug£p  ygafifiiwmp  ivpafiip 
igftflPivaai  dvpa^ipotg. 
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no  other  Jew  capable  of  undertdnng  in  Grrdek  such  a  %vork  as 
hb  Jewish  Antiquities.  As  the  ground  of  this,  he  assigns  chiefly 
-  iroorance  of  the  Ore^  langtiage.  He  himself  indeed  had  stu- 
died this  ibreign  langaage  grammatioallyy  and  made  himself  ao- 
quajnted  with  the  Chreek  literature,  a  fact  which  he  citei  as 
eomething  unusual ;  but,  io  aocordance  with  the  prevailing  custom 
of  his  country,  he  had  not  troubled  himself  to  acquire  Sie  pow* 
er  of  speaking  Greek  with  fluency.*  **  For  with  us/'  he  con- 
tinues, ^^  we  do  not  esteem  those  at  all  who  have  learned  foreign 
languages,  because  this  is  considered  as  an  employment  com- 
mon to  the  lower  class  of  freemen  and  to  slaves.  They  lilone  are 
regarded  as  wise,  who  are  accurately  acquamted  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  law,  and  know  how  to  explain  the  hoty  Scriptores," 
i.  e.  according  to  the  original  Hebrew  text,  with  the  help  of  the 
oral  traditk>ns  and  the  Targums  extant  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  as  the  whole  connexion  shews ;  and  not  according  to 
the  Alexandrine  version,  of  which  a  despber  of  foreign  langua- 
ges could  make  no  use. 

2.  This  same  writer  composed  a  History  of  the  Jewish  War, 
in  bis  native  language,f  for  the  use  of  his  counttymen  in  Baby- 
lon, Persia,  Arabia,  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  (who  conse^ 

?uently  had  laid  aside  the  Aramaean  language  as  little  as  the 
^destine  Jews,)  and  designed  the  Greek  translation  of  this  His- 
tory, which  he  made  at  Rome  with  the  aid  of  several  Greeks, { 
as  well  as  his  Antiquides  (Praef.  3),  not  for  the  Jews,  but  solely 
for  the  Gteeks  and  numerous  Romans  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  tongue. 

3.  He  expressly  calls  the  Greek  a  foreign  language,^  and 

•  The  word  used  by  Josephus  is  anglptiav,  accuracy ;  which 
changes  the  character  of  the  passage,  and  destroys  in  a  great 
measure  the  force  of  the  argument  here  drawn  from  it*    Ed. 

t  Bell.  Jud.  prooem.  1.     Jlgov^efAfiv  iym  xolgwiji  t^if  *P«i^ 

pigoig  (comp.  (  2)  r jj  narglof  avvriiag  dpemfiym  ngoT^gav, 
affjy^aa^a^.  '  I  purpose  to  narrate  in  the  Greek  language,  to 
those  under  the  Roman  dominion,  the  things  which  I  formerly  com- 
posed for  the  barbarians  of  the  interior,  in  my  native  tongue.' 

I  Contra  Apion.  I.  9.  XgtjcafAiwog  r*<rt  itgog  rt^tr  'BXli^viSm 
ifwt^  avp§§y9ig,  -  employing  certain  assistants  for  tike  Greek  Ian- 
g»*ge.' 

§  Antiq.  Jud.  prooem.  2.   "Oxwog  fiov  nal  fiAlti<fig  tyhito  tril^ 
No.  II.  44 
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speaks  of  the  Babylonish- Aramtean*  in  auoh  terms  as  be  cotdd 
use  only  of  a  living  language. 

4.  The  Jewish  deserters,  who  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
went  over  to  the  Romans,  understood  neither  Greek  nor  Latin, 
and  could  not  therefore  make  themselves  mtelligible  to  the  Ro* 
roans.  Josephus,  who  was  dien  with  the  Roman  besieging  ar- 
my, was  the  only  person  who  could  understand  them.f 

5.  The  armed  national  troops  who  defended  Jerusalem 
against  Titus,  were  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  composed  of  Jews 
who  spoke  only  Aramaean.  The  watchmen  on  the  towers,  who 
observed  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  raised  a  loud  ciy  b  the 
national  language^  when  they  saw  the  caiajmiiae  put  in  motion, 
and  the  huge  masses  of  rock  fly  along,  wnfeh  were  thus  hiurled 
against  the  walls.  The  emperor  Titus,  b  the  interview  which  he 

%avtfjv  fiiteviyxup  vno&eatp  eig  aXXodanTjp  rifiTv  xal  iivfjg  d^a^ 
lAcTOV  ow^^iKcp,  *  Indolence  and  tardmess  came  upon  me  in 
translating  such  a  mass  of  materials  bto  another  and  fiveign  lan- 
guage.'   He  is  here  speaking  of  his  History. 

•  Ant  III.  7.  2.     JfcDvarjg  fiiv  ovv  apavi^d^  (p5^«)  aiJriyV  /xa- 

avrt^p  xaXovfiiV  ovrtag  yag  ngofsayogtinat  naQ  avTo7g,  'Ao- 
ses  called  it  Ahaneth ;  but  we,  mstructed  by  the  Babylonians,  call 
it  Emian ;  for  so  it  is  named  by  them.'  This  YJSTl  is  the  word 
which  the  Targums  have  for  D:sfi{  Ex.  28:  8  and  elsewhere.  This 
passage  clearly  shews,  that  in  the  time  of  Josephus  the  ancient 
Hebrew  was  a  dead  language,  and  that  instead  of  it  the  Babyk>n- 
isb>Aramaean,  commonly  called  the  Chaldee,  was  prevalent 

f  Contra  Apion.  I.  9.  Ta  naga  rmp  avrofioXtaw  dnayyilXofifpa 
gAOPog  aviog  avvlrjp.  [But  this  passage,  if  it  proves  any  thbg, 
proves  too  much.  For  speaking  of  the  army  of  Titus  (Bell  Jud. 
V.  1.  6.)  Josephus  says  there  were  six  Roman  leffions,  besides  oth- 
er troops,  nal  ov%¥ol  rcJy  ano  trig  2vglag  infaovgoi  avv^X^op, 
'and  many  also  of  the  Syrian  auxiliaries  accompanied  him.' 
Comp.  p.  334  note  *  above.  The  passage  cited  in  the  text  then, 
would  just  as  much  prove  that  the  Jewish  deserters  could  not 
speak  the  Aramaean  langua^,  as  that  they  could  not  speak  Greek. 
Josephus  therefore  is  probably  speaking  only  in  reference  to  the 
Roman  troops,  or  common  soldiers,  who  were  unacquamted  with 
the  Greek  language. — Ed.] 

X  Bell.  Jud.^  V.  6.  3.  Jaton^l — im  raiy  nvgywp  xa^iCofUPOt 
ngatfiiipvop^  onotup  cj^acdiitj  to^  o^apop,  nai  17  nAga  (figovto^ 
T^  natglif  yXciaay  fiowptig '  d  log  igxirai. 
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held  with  the  Jewish  leaders  Simon  and  John  in  the  sight  of  both 
armies,  had  an  interpreter  at  his  side,*  who  propounded  his  sum- 
mons to  the  Jews  to  surrmider  in  the  language  of  Palestine.  Jose- 
phus  also  relates  several  times,  that  he  himself  had  to  make  known 
the  proclamations  of  the  Roman  general  which  were  directed 
to  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  as  he  calls  it,f  of  the  time* 
5.  Even  those  Jewish  princes  who  resided  long  at^Rome,  and 
stood  b  die  most  familiar  intercourse  with  the  emperors,  and 
who  were  no  strangers  to  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece, 
as  for  instance  Herod  Agrippa,}  did  not  forget  in  foreign  lands 
the  language  of  their  own  country,  but  made  use  of  it  even  in 
Rome  when  conversing  with  their  countrymen,  or  when  they 

•  Bell.  J.  VI.  6.^2.  ITa^ayyeiXag  Si  zolg  crQcnmzatg  Tlrog, 
i^vfiov  te  xal  fiiXoSv  fitPHv  iyxquzeTg,  xal  rov^igfuvia  nagaaTtj" 
cafispog^  Smg  ^v  teKfirigtov  rov  xgazuv^  Tigmrog  rjgiuTO  XeynVn 
*  Titus  having  ordered  his  troops  to  restrain  their  toy  and  their 
weapons,  and  taking  an  interpreter,  which  was  a  token  of  imperial 
power,  began  first  to  speak.'  [See  the  essay  of  Hug  above  re- 
ferred to,  where  this  passage  is  particularly  commented  upon.  Ed.] 

t  B.  J.  V.  9.  2.  ^  Tttog — noKXanig  yivcioTccnv  avvTinwregov  ow- 
Xe»¥  xov  kiyov,  avtovg  re  am^iad^att  napixaXi^  nagadovzag  zriv 
nokip  iidri  naguktifififVTiv,  xai  zov  'jaiatjnov  ma^Ut  z^  nazglof 
yXciaatj  diaXiyca&at^  zaya  ivdovva*  ngog  6fi6q)vXov  doxoSv  av-^ 
xoiig,  ^  Titus  knowing  that  counsel  is  more  efficacious  than  arms,  seve- 
ral times  exhorted  them  to  save  themselves  by  delivering  up  the  city, 
which  was  now  on  the  point  of  being  taken ;  and  sent  out  Josephus  to 
treat  with  them  in  their  own  tongue,  supposing  they  would  more 
readily  yield  to  one  of  their  own  nation.'— B.  J.  Vl.  2^  1.  *0  VoJaij- 
Txog,  dg  av  it  firj  ztS  '/mivvrj  fjiovov,  iXXu  %clI  xolg  noXXoig,  iv 
intlinoof  azdg,  za  ze  zov  Kalaagog  ittiyyiiXev  'JSpgatCtav,  *  Jo- 
sephus, as  if  he  came  not  to  John  done,  but  also  to  the  multitude, 
standing  where  he  could  be  heard,  declared  the  message  of  the 
emperor  in  Hebrew.' — B.  J.  VI.  2.  5.  and  elsewhere.    [^  Hug.] 

{  Antiq.  Jud.  XVIII.  6.  10.  Jfagavag  zov  *u4yglmiov  o  ^^ 
Xiv^6gog,  nv&6fi€Pog  Tifieglov  z^v  ztXsvztjv,  I^h  dgofiaTog  r(j> 
'^ygljtnff  ayyeXiovfievog  *  xal  xazaXafidv  iv  ilodoig  ovza  slg  to 
fiaXavilop,  avpv^vaag  ngog  ovzov,  yXtiaatj  ztj  'jEfigattav^  tc- 
^vTjiciv  6  Xioiiv,  qnialv,  '  Marsyas,  the  firee^man  of  Agrippa,  hav- 
ing learned  the  death  of  Tiberius,  ran  directly  to  infi>rm  Agrippa ; 
and  meeting  him  on  his  way  to  the  bath,  he  nodded  to  him  and 
said  in  Hebrew,  The  lion  is  dead.'  Agrippa  answered  him  in  the 
same  language,  which  the  centurion  who  was  present  did  not  un- 
derstand. 
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wiflhed  to  conceal  their  diseoQnefroai  the  Romuis.  If  wwlbe 
higher  classes  clung  so  fimdly  to  the  national  language  which 
they  had  learned  in  yontb,  much  more  might  we  expect  this 
fiom  the  common  people,  to  whom  every  thmg  national  is  usual- 
ly doubly  sacred,  Trom  their  total  unacqaaintanoe  with  Sani^ 
countries. 

m.  The  declarations  of  the  Takaudists  and  of  the  Rabbins 
who  are  dependent  on  them,  deserve  to  be  meoticxied  hef^  w 
a  minor  proof  of  our  positioD ;  ahhoogh  this  is  sufficiently  cod* 
firmed  by  the  testimonies  afaready  adduced  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  from  Josephus. 

1.  They  assert  unanimously,  that  the  Greek  language  was  an 
object  of  extreme  hatred  in  Palestine,  chiefly  because  it  facilila^ 
ted  treachery  in  the  wars  with  foreigners.  When  Aristobulus 
was  shut  up  in  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  who  assisted  Hyrcanus 
agakist  his  brother,  and  a  Jew  who  ^fioke  Greek  gave  the  Ro- 
mans the  counsel,  that  in  order  to  compel  the  besieged  to  sur- 
render, they  should  no  boger  permit  them  to  supply  themselves 
with  victims  ibr  sacrifice,  the  Jews  uttered  the  most  bitter  curs* 
es  against  every  (me,  who  should  saSet  his  son  to  learn  Greek.* 
During  the  war  against  Titus  also,  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
tench  thek  sons  Oreek.f    That  these  prohibitions  were  not  oc- 

*  Bava  Kama  fol.  82.  b.  Cum  principes  familiae  Asmoneae 
inter  se  de  dominatiojie  coutenderent^  Hyrcanus  erat  extra,  Aris- 
tobulus vero  intra  urbem.  Solebant  illiy  qui  intus  erant  obsessi, 
quotidie  per  murum  nuxnmos  in  cistula  demittere^  atque  agnos, 
quibus  ad  rem  sacram  facieudam  opus  erat,  referre.  Erat  forte  in- 
ter eo6,  qui  extra  urbem  erant,  senex  quidam  ( Judaeus)  sapientiac 
Graecoruzn  peritus,  qui  (Graecis  Pompeianisque  Hyrcano  opem 
ferentibua)  insuaurrat  Graeco  sermone  :    Quamdiu  istis  sacra  sua 

Sxagere  conceditis,  non  facieut  deditionem.  Cum  postero  die 
iesosolymitani  nummos  in  corbe  demittereqty  obsidentes  iis  re- 
diderunt  porcum. — Turn  dixerunt :  Maledictus  sit,  qui  porcos  alit, 
maledictus,  qui  filium  surnn  docet  sapientiam  Graecam  ;  D*1M  ^ntt 
nnv  nttSrt  123  TOi®.  [Here  however  it  is  the  Greek  sapieniia, 
learning,  philosophy,  and  not  the  Greek  kmgnage,  that  is  forbidden. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  the  passages  quoted  below,  except  in  the 
next  following  one ;  and  even  there  the  saqpientia  is  implied,  as  is 
shewn  by  the  feet  that  females  were  not  forbidden  to  learn  the 
Greek  language.    Ed.] 

t  Sota.  Mischnae  c.  IX.  14.  p.  962.  ed.  Wagenseil.  Decreve- 
runt  beUo  contra  Titum  exorto,  ne  quis  (ilium  linguam  Graecam 
(n^3n'*)  deceret.     That  this  prohibition  was  only  temporary  and 
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[  hf  way  preraDiog  preferenoe  smong  thePakstme  Jews 
far  tbo  Greek  language,  but  were  given  solely  in  reference  to  the 
oommoQ  people,— -among  whom  there  were  occasionaUy  some 
aeqnakitea  with  the  Greek  langui^e,  who  suffered  themselres  to 
be  aednced  to  act  aa  spiea  in  iSb  service  of  the  enemy, — ^is  dear 
from  Joaephus ;  according  to  whose  testimony  above  quoted, 
the  h^her  ehawa  possessed  too  much  national  pride  to  make 
tbemselvea  acquainted  with  a  foreign  langua|;e.  For  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Scriptures,*  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  Ian* 
guage  was  regarded  as  superfluous  and  altogether  useless.  The 
story,  that  only  the  single  family  of  Gamalielf  enjoyed  the  priv* 
ilege  of  being  pentiittad  to  learn  the  Greek  language,  is  perhaps 
Dotbii^  ebe  than  a  more  definite  shape  of  the  historical  proposi- 
tk>a,  that  in  the  times  friien  this  family  so  distinguished  far 
their  learning  flourished,  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  Palestbe  was  exceedingly  rare. 

only  designed  to  prevent  desertion  to  the  enemy^  is  shewn  by  the 
limitation  of  it  to  sons ;  for  the  daughters,  according  to  the  Tal- 
mud of  Jerusalem  might  learn  Greek.  Tract.  Sola  and  Shabbat : 
Fas  est  homini,  fiham  suara  docere  linguam  Graeoam^  nam  id  gvar 
tiam  illi  conciliAt,  (Wagenseil.  1.  c.  p.  970.)  if  indeed  this  passage 
has  reference  to  a  time  of  war.  And  even  during  the  wars,  the 
prohibition  was  not  always  obeyed,  as  is  usually  the  ease  with  such 
mterdictions ;  ibr  in  the  writings  of  Josephus  we  become  acquaint^ 
ed  with  ma^y  Palestine  Jews,  who  understood  Gredt.  Comp.  also 
Lightfoot  Horae  Heb.  ad  Act  Ap.  6: 1.  The  long  and  persever- 
ing hatred  which  the  Palestine  Jews  of  this  and  the  following  ages 
manifested  against  all  that  bore  the  name  ojf  Greek,  was  rather  a 
prevailing  national  disposition  of  mind,  which  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained vom  their  situation,  than  a  consequence  of  this  express 
prohibition,  which^  for  the  Jew  who  hung  so  zealously  on  his  na- 
tional religion,  was  entirely  uimecessary. 

*  Menachoth,  fol.  99.  b.  Dnmae  filius,  qui  ex  R.  Israaefis  so- 
rore  genitus  erat,  interrc^avit  avunculum :  Nam  mihi,  qui  univer- 
sam  tegem  addidici«  fas  est  sapientiae  Graecae  studere?  Tune  ei 
ineulcavit  avunculus  dictum  (Jos.  1: 8) ;  Ne  discedito  Cber  iste  le- 
l^is  ex  ore  tuo,  sed  studio  ejus  incumbe  int^rdiu  ac  noctu.  Age 
igitur,  reputa  tecum,  quaenam  sit  ilia  hora,  quae  nee  ad  diem,  nee 
ad  noctem  pertineat;  quam  si  inveneris,  Hcebit  tibi  sapientiae 
Graecae  operam  navare. 

t  Bava  Kama  fol.  82. 3.  Permiserunt  familiae  Rabban  Gamali- 
elis  sapicntiam  Graecam»  quoniam  illi  cognati  erant  sanguini  regie. 
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1.  It  was  solely  because  the  people  understood  no  language 
but  the  Aramaean,*  that  the  Anunaeaa  Targums  were  prepar- 
ed. For  the  same  reason,  various  forms  of  prayerf  in  Aramae- 
an were  allowed  to  the  people ;  for  the  prayers  borrowed  tferba^ 
tim  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  often  ^composed  of  various 

Sassages  of  the  same  put  together,  had  to  be  recited  among  the 
ews  at  all  times  in  the  original  Hebrew  language.  To  the 
learned  also,  who  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  ancient  HetM«w, 
and  who  had  probably  taken  much  pains  to  make  it  again  cur- 
rent  among  the  people,  as  before  the  exile,  this  disrespect  of  the 
national  Aramaean  language  was  prohibited.}  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmudists,  this  language  was  also  honoured  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  prophets  who  lived  at  the  destructkm  of 
Jerusalem  prophesied  in  it,^  and  the  voice  of  heaven  (bip  n^)|| 
resounded  in  it. 

*  R.  Asarias  in  Meor  Enajim  c.  9.  Senratos  est  mos,  interpre- 
tandi  legem  vulgo  lingua  Aramaea  (**JQ1M)  toto  tempore  templi  se- 
cundi,  mansitque  ista  lingua  semper  inter  eoe  (Hebraeos)  usque  ad 
captivitatem  Hierosolymitanam. 

f  Berachoth  fi>l.  3.  1.  Sunt,  qui  dicant  precatiunculam  istam, 
cuius  initium  TD**^p,  ideo  lingua  Aramaea  proferri,  quod  sit  lingua 
nobilis  et  summae  laudis.  And  further  on  :  In  more  fuit,  oratio- 
nem  ^ip  recitare  post  concionem ;  adfuit  autem  ibi  mlgus,  qui 
linguam  Hebraeam  non  intellexit,  ideoque  in  lingua  Targumistica 
earn  instituerunt,  ut  inteUigeretur  ab  omnibus ;  nam  haec  eorum 
lingua. 

t  Hieros.  Sota  fol.  21.  3.  Beresch.  Rabba  fol.  83.  4.  Ne  Res- 
eat lingua  Syriaca  ('*on*)D)  in  oculis  tuis.  Nam  ecce  honorem 
tribuit  ei  Deus  in  lege  (Gen.  31:  47),  in  prophetis  (Jer.  10:  11),  et 
in  hagiographis  (Dan.  2:  4).  As  these  passages  are  all  Babylon- 
ish-Aramaean, the  word  ^D^*)D  must  here  mean  the  same  as  ^D^fit. 

^  Hieros.  Sota  fol.  24.  Samuel  parvus  in  articulo  mortis  dixit : 
Simeon  atque  Ismael  ad  gladium,  atque  onmis  reliquus  populus  ad 
spolium  et  calamitates  plurimae  fbturae  sunt.  Lingua  Aramaea  lo- 
quebatur^  sed  non  intellexerunt  verba  ejus,  h.  e.  verum  predictionis 
sensum.  In  Lightfoot  Hor.  Heb.  ad  Matt.  1:  23,  this  passage  is 
incorrectly  translated  :  Atque  ideo,  quod  haec  loqueretur  lingua  Sy- 
riaca,  non  intellexerunt,  quid  esset  locutus. 

II  Sota.  Gemarae  c.  VII.  2.  p.  689.  ed.  Wagenseil.  Extat  tra- 
ditio,  Jochananem,  summum  pontificem,  audivisse  vocem  e  sacra- 
tissimo  penetrali  prodeuntem  et  ^231i(  pTDb^  dicentem :  Vicere  ju- 
venes,  qui  iverant  ad  proelium  committendum  Antiochiae,  ^Ti^'i 
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3.  In  flome  passages  of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  Rdibins  the 
common  language  of  Palestine  is  sometimes  called  Syriae 
(^O^ID^  and  distinguished  from  the  Babylonbh-Aramaean.* 
Accoraing  to  the  bter  Jewish  cooomentators,  the  former  was 
somewhat  more  corrupt  than  the  latter.  But  as  the  Talmud  in 
other  places  eiqiresslTf  declares  the  Syriac  and  Aramaean  to  be 
identicali  I  coniecture  that  these  commentators;]:  speak  onty  of 
the  later  period  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  when  the  Jews 
of  Babylon  especially  paid  particular  attentbn  to  the  purity  of 
their  language ;  and  that  we  are  by  no  means  authorized  to  as- 
sume, in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  aposdes,  a^  such  difference 
between  the  Aramaean  language  prevalent  in  Palestine  and  that 
of  Babylon,  as  shall  requure  us  to  mark  them  with  di^rent 
names. 

§  11. 

The  character  and  condition  of  the  common  language  of  Pa- 
lestine m  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  a  point  so  impor- 
tant to  the  mterpreter  of  the  New  Testament,  can  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty.  The  character  of  it  remained  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  ages ;  i.  e.  it  was  still,  in  its  essential  elements 
and  forms,  the  same  Babylonish- Aramaean  (new  Cbaldee^  lan- 
guage, which  is  known  to  us  m  its  earliest  remains  in  the  nooks 
of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  Grenume  Aramaean  words  constituted  still 
the  foundatbn  or  stock  of  the  language ;  and  their  external  form 
su&red  as  litde  change  as  their  former  syntax.  The  foreign 
words  which  had  been  introduced,  and  which  were  mostly  < 
Greek,  remained  in  circulatbn ;  and  since  a  regard  for  strict  pu- 
rity of  language  had  long  since  been  given  up,  they  were  in- 
creased under  the  Roman  dominion  by  new  ones,  and  even  by 

h'»S1l35«a  ita'np  ttmetb  liti^l  HCb^.  Another  Vip  M  which  Sim- 
eon the  Just  heard  in  the  Temple,  is  immediately  afterwards  quot- 
ed in  like  manner  in  the  Babylonish-Aramaean  language. 

*  Bava  Kama fd.  83.  1.  Sota fol.  49. 2.  R.  Jose  dixit:  Lingua  Sy- 
riaca  ('^D'I'yd)  in  terra  Israelitica  quare?  cum  potius  adhibenda  aut 
lingua  sancta  aut  lingua  Graeca.  Ini3abylonia  Aramaea  ("^TaiK) 
quare  ?  cum  potius  adhibenda  vel  lingua  sancta,  vel  lingua  Persica. 

t  Pesachin  fol.  61. 1.  "^Ta^i&l  fitlrt  '»0*mo  iw!?.  Comp.  note  J  on 
p.  350. 

X  Comp.  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Chald.  sub  voce  ^oniD  p.  1554.  Light* 
foot  Uor.  Heb.  ad  Act.  6:  1. 


ft 
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many  Latiii  vvords^  of  which  last  there  is  do  trace  ai  any  earRer 
period.  But  the  national  language  neither  auflered  injustice,  nor 
was  confined  within  narrower  limits  than  before,  hj  this  intro- 
duction of  fordgn  expressioDS ;  which  is  a  thing  permitted  in  ev- 
ery nation  that  is  not  entirely  isolated.  For  these  foreign  words 
and  expressions  thus  introduced,  were  fer  the  most  part  intended 
to  designate  such  objects  as  first  became  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  through  f<weigners,  and  for  which  they  had  in  their 
own  language  no  appropriate  appellations.  The  adoption  there- 
fore of  such  foreign  words  could  by  no  means  have  the  result, 
that  any  portion  oi  the  vernacular  tongue  should  diereby  be  sup- 
planted, or  thrown  out  of  ordinary  use.  They  senred  rather  re- 
ally to  enrich  the  national  language,  which,  augmented  by  these 
exotic  words,  continued  its  progress  in  peace,  and  maintained  it- 
self undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  its  former  domam. 

That  thb  was  actually  the  character  of  the  national  language 
of  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  aposdes,  appears  from 
the  following  considerations. 

I.  From  the  few  remains  of  this  language*  which  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  written  in  Greek  letters.  We  will  here  exhibit 
the  principal  ones  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  along  with  the 
corresponding  later  Chaldee  words ;  as  this  will  serve  to  render 
our  position  perfectly  obvious. 

Matt    3:  7  (PagiaaTog,  i2;nn&. 

—  6:  ^  fiUfAawag,  MSiSA. 

—  12:  24  BdXCifiovK  ^"^^T  in, 

—  16:  17  flag  'loiva,  4^31^  ^a. 

—  23:    7  ^aSpi,  '^-^.  ' 

—  26:    2  naaxci,  NhOB  and  tt^Dg. 

—  27:  33  FolfQ^i  l^gwlov  tonog),  ^riMab|t4 

•  Comp.  A.  Pfeifieri  Loca  Hebraica  et  exotica  N.  T.  in  0pp. 
omn.  philol.  p.467  seq. — Cheitomaei  Graeco-barbara  N.T.  in  Rhen- 
fcrdi  Dissertatt.  de  Styte  N.  T.  Syntagma,  Leov.  1762.  p.  325  seq. 

f  Whether  there  was  ancieAly  also  another  form  NJ^'i,  or  wheth- 
er the  Greek  copyists  have  here  exchanged  ^ij%a  for  (wxa,  cannot 
now  be  determined.  That  they  did  thus  make  mistakes  in  writing 
the  foreign  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words,  is  apparent  from  the  var 
riooB  rei^gs  c^  the  Septuagint  and  of  Josephus. 

}  It  was  usual  in  common  life,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  pronun- 
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Matt  27  46  ijAf,  ijU,  Xafid  aapax^avl,  •^aftj^aiJ  »»!j  ^i»(  ^!iW[ .• 

Mark  3: 17  Boavigyig  {viol  figowt^g),  ui'^a*^  ^:a.t 

—  5;    9  A^yecJy,  p'"»:jV.| 

—  5:  41  tah^i  navfn  (to  nogaa$ap,  </6«p«),  ^d^J^  ^f}^^. 

—  6: 97  oiunovXaTWQ,  niobjPWD. 

—  7:  11  KogpSv  ^£qov),  ^a^n^^p. 

—  7:  34  tipq>a^i  {diavolx&titt),  HQSnN.^ 

—  10:  51  ^aflfiovl  or  fapfiowl,  ^Dl'an  and  •»?ia'^..|| 

—  14:  36  «/9/?a  (o  7iaTii(»),  fiO^. 
Luke  1: 15  almga,  »yyp. 

—  19:  90  eovdiQiov^  "Tino. 
John   1:  43  Kriq>aq  (Ilhgog),  M'^. 

—  4:  25  MEoalag  (Xgiatog),  W^r^titt. 

—  6:    2  ^JEPfiaTatl  Pn^^adi,  N'jOh  ittg. 

—  19:  13  'Epgataxl  yajSfia^a  {Xi^oarpanog),  etra|. 

ciation,  to  slur  orer  or  sappress  the  second  b  in  speaking ;  which 
the  Samaritan  version  also  omits  in  this  word.  Num.  1:  2.  Ac^ 
cording  to  this  pronunciation  the  word  is  written  in  Greek.  In 
Sjriac  also  many  consonants,  the  concurrence  of  which  would 
hare  rendered  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  difficult,  were  not  pro- 
nounced. See  J.  D.  Hichaelis  Gram.  Syr.  p.  59.  A.  T.  Hoffinann 
Gram.  Syr.  p.  126  seq. 

^  *  In  the  parallel  passage,  Mark  15:  34,  we  find  iXml  instead  of 
f?Ai,  which  must  come  from  ^n^M  instead  of  ^irM. 

t  The  protracted  pronunciation  of  the  common  peoi^e  preferred 
**3a,  another  form  of  the  word,  and  often  pronounced  the  a  as  a 
sound  between  a  and  o ;  hence  fioavt  for  fivt. 

%  This  and  other  Roman  words  were  usual  in  the  later  Chaldee 
in  the  age  of  the  Evangelists,  and  probably  have  come  into  the 
Gospels  from  the  Aramaean  fragments  which  lie  at  the  founder 
tion  of  these.  They  were  also  domesticated  in  the  Syrian  lan- 
guage, and  are  therefore  retained  in  the  Peshito  without  explanation. 

§  The  first  n  in  this  word  was  assimilated  in  pronunciation. 

II  These  two  forms  of  the  Greek  word  are  only  different  modes 
of  pronunciation.  Indeed  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  He- 
brew and  other  oriental  languages  must  have  been  v^y  unsettled; 
because,  until  a  much  later  period,  they  had  no  marks  for  the 
vowels. 

No.  IL  45 
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Acts       1:  19  aMiXdafti  (X^^lop  affiiatog),  IkJn  i^K 

—  9:26  Ikfii^a  (degnig),  Mn^lQ. 

—  16: 12  noXtovla,  h^^^JJ. 

1  Cor.  16:  S2  ftogap  i^a^  jMrtt  1^». 

2  John      12  x^^^^f  ^^Q'lR- 

n.  In  Josephus  also  we  find  single  words  out  of  the  national 
language  of  his  time,  which  are  either  exclusively  Babylonish- 
Aramaean,  or  belong  to  it  in  common  with  the  Hebrew.  We 
adduce  here  some  of  these  passages  in  illustration,  without  how- 
ever aiming  at  completeness,  which  is  here  unnecessary. 

Antiq.  Jud.  I.  3.  3.  h  fivvl  Avr^ipy,  Jfagaovapff  (T^-^m?) 
vno  'Hfigcdav  Xfyofitptj^. 

—  II.  1.  1.  '^*c»|ua(N59ii«)  "JEfigaToiroigv^gopnakovai. 

—  III.  7. 1.  -^oTg  Ugevtfh  ovg  Xapalag(tXllT^) naXov^ 

at^nai  dti  muI  agxugel,  op  jipagafiix'n^ 
ngoaayogivova^.  This  last  word  but  one 
has  evidently  been  comipted  by  the  transcri- 
bera^  aa  the  great  variation  in  the  MSS. 
shews,  and  has  probably  arisen  oat  of  t^^^ 

—  m.7.2.  Mmvaijg  ftip  ifiapii&  (Heb.  Djat!)  «vt*' 

haleasp,  lifulg  dinagd  BapvXiopltop^fttr 
fia&fi%6ug,  ifilap  (yjnr})  avrfjp  xaXovjup. 

—  III.  7. 2,  x<  ^ov  (]PO and  pn3)  to  XIpop  ni^iig naXovfifp. 

—  III.  7. 6.  Tjf  aa%xag(^  (p"^?9)  porapfi  nag  nt^f  Xi^ 

yo/K«Vy,  vog  di  xvafiop  "MXnvig—ngoaa- 
yogivov^i.  This  genuine  BabylonishpArar 
maean  word  is  not  indeed  found  in  Buz* 
torfs  Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  Rab.  but  in  the 
Syriac  lexicons  we  find  V->opA  in  this  sig^ 

nification ;  and  also  in  Arabic  U|r^3^ " 

—  III.  &  3.  iip  (y^rt)  fiitgop  tatt  im%(igiOP. 

—  IIL  10. 6.   T^   mpTfiMOT^,    np   'JSfigaToi   aamg^a 

{ktp^'Z»i)  KttXova^. 

—  in.15.  3.aaaa()Qiy  (nDft|),iBen8araqaaedamaridoniiii. 

—  IV.  4  7.  fjnjpog  nmXevft^lpov  V^/>«  (««)  «»?   "^ 

figaioig. 

—  IV.  4.  4.  Kogpip  (^a^^^p)  dmgop  afjfAalpH. 
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Antiq.  Jud.  IV.  8.  49.  tf^  fin^t,  naXovf*ipi^  'Aiag^  hl^)  v^' 
lifiw.^  Comp.  2  Mace.  15:  36,  '^dag  Idyt^ 

—     XIL5. 4. 0  fiijV,    Sg  naletvM  »atd  tiftSg  XaaXev 

*—     XIV.  2.  1. 1?  rcJy  dCvfiOiP  iogri^,  ijv  q>ao%a  (MhD$) 

Bell.  Jud.  V.  is.  1.     ngog  tiv$  xoifiti  rafia^aaovli^    (n%| 

^^tti^}  KoXov/idvy,  arjfAahe^  di  xovto  Xoipov 

£ttOvXov, 

-^     V.  11. 5.  Ii<p^€u6g  Tig  mo  Fagalg  nolaog  vlig  JToAii- 

Xalug^ — njjn^tlg  ano  v^g  tvxv^  Xayiigag 

C6ntra  Apion.  II.  2.  to  (iiv  cap  fiat  ov  (naj^)  %atd  n^p  'ibvAx/* 
av  dwUvtxop  ipinavalg  iatip, 

in.  If  now  we  turn  from  these  fragments  of  the  national  lan- 

Sage  of  Palestine  which  occur  m  the  New  Testament  and  in 
sephus,  to  the  Aramaean  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan, 
we  find  in  them  again  every  where  the  same  Aramaean  and  ex- 
otic words.  This  circumstance  authorizes  us  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  national  language  of  Palestine  in  the  age  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  was,  generally  speaking,  wholly  identical 
with  the  language  of  the  Targums ;  and  that  consequently  it  dif- 
fered from  toe  ancient  Aramaean,  as  exhibited  in  the  books  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra,  chiefly  in  exhibiting  a  greater  proportion  of 
foreign  words,  the  adoption  of  which  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

That,  however,  this  Aramaean  language  was  not  spoken  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  with  equal  correctness  and  with 
an  uniform  pronunciation,  is  a  matter  of  course.  The  language 
of  the  learned  and  of  the  educated  part  of  the  nation,  which  may 
be  termed  the  diahetus  communis^  was  distinguished  by  gram-* 
matical  correctness,  a  more  select  and  nobler  mode  of  expre»* 
sion,  and  by  a  pronunciation  conformed  to  the  written  language* 
It  WHS  also  uniiorm  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine ;  because 
all  those  who  laid  claim  to  btellectual  cultivation,  were  instruct- 
ed in  Jerusalem,  and  there  disaccustomed  themselves  from  the 
rougher  provincial  dialects  that  were  spoken  out  of  Judea.  The 
language  of  the  common  people,  on  the  other  hand,  was  different 
in  me  different  regions  ol  Palestine,  and  was  divided,  like  almost 
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every  other  language,  into  several  iialedst  whose  chief  diSbr- 
rences  consisted  merely  in  the  difierence  of  pronunciation,  and 
in  some  few  idbms,  which  the  cultivated  language  rejected. 

1.  The  dialect  of  Jerusalem  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Judea, 
was  recommended,  accordbg  to  the  Taamudists,*  above  the 
other  dialects  of  the  country,  by  its  general  correctness,  and 
especially  by  the  distinct  pronunciation  of  the  guttural  letters, 
which  in  many  parts  were  not  properly  articulated.  The  credi- 
biKty  of  this  testimony  cannot  be  called  in  question ;  since  Jeru- 
salem was  the  place  of  common  resort  for  the  most  learned  and 
distbguished  of  the  Jews,  who  bestowed  greats  care  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  language  than  the  uneducated  Jews  who  dwelt 
in  the  interior,  and  must  necessarily  have  had,  through  their  coo- 
sideratbn  and  various  connexions,  an  important  influence  upon 
the  dialect  of  the  capital  and  of  the  neighbouring  countzy.f 

2.  The  Galilean  dialect,  as  would  appear  from  Matt.  27:  73, 
and  as  b  placed  out  of  doubt  by  the  Tidmud,!  was  directly  the 
contrary  of  that  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  rough  and  unpolished,  al- 
lowed itself  arbitrary  contractions  and  mutilaUons  of  words,  bur- 
red over  many  letters  in  pronunciation,  and  confounded  the  so 

*  Babyl.  Erubhin  Ibl.  53.  1.  Dixit  R.  Abba :  Si  interroget  quia 
homines  Judaeae,  qui  polita  utuntur  lingua,  utrum  I3^!iettt  doceant 
pronuntiandum  an  D***nD:»X3  (distincte  soil,  litteris  M  et  9  pronuntiar 
tis)  sciunt  illud. 

f  The  Jerusalem  version  of  the  N.  Test,  from  which  Adler  has 
ffiven  extracts  in  his  work :  N,  T,  Versiones  Syriaeae^  Hafii.  1789, 
bears  this  name  merely  in  consequence  of  a  hypothesis,  which  is 
supported  on  no  solid  grounds.  It  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  source,  from  which  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dialect  of  Je- 
rusalem can  be  drawn. 

I  Erubhin  f  53.  2.  Homines  Galilaeae,  qui  impdita  utuntur 
lingua,  quid  de  illis  traditumest  ?  quod  Galilaeus  quidamdiceretcui- 
dam  ( Judaeo)  Vxnh  "^nM  ^MXab  n^att.  Respondebatur  ipsi :  Gali- 
laee  stulte,  intelligisne  nTan  (asinnm)  ad  equitandum  aut  ^nn  (vi- 
num)  ad  bibendum,  ^X}9  (lanam)  ad  vestiendum  aut  ^TSi^vt  (agnus) 
ad  abscondendum  ad  mactationem. — Ibid.  Mulier  quaedam  Galilaea, 
cupiens  dicere  sociae  Wa^h  T'.^^T  ^^^  (^®"'  ^^  comedendum 
dabo  tibi  lac),  dicebat  ii  earn'  NS^*  T^^***^  '^Mftto  (fi01>\D  est 
vox  Galilaea  i.  q.  «ni3n  aocia).  Comp.  Buxtorf.  tex.'  Chald.  Rah. 
sub  voce  \)^by,  Lightfoot  Hor.  Heb.  in  Act.  Ap.  Lips.  1684.  p.  151. 
Schoettgen  Hor-  Heb.  ad  Matt  26:  73.  Pfeifferi  Exercit  X.  de 
dialecto  Galilaea,  in  0pp.  philolog.  p.  616. 
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frequentljr  recurring  gutturals  m.  Si,  n^  9;  which  gave  occasion 
for  frequent  misapprehension.  It  had  also  several  idioms,  which 
the  dialect  of  Jerusalem  and  the  cultivated  language  avoided. 
How  the  Cralileans  pronounced  the  vowels  (for  all  of  which  the 
Aramaean  language  bad  anciently  no  signs)  m  connexion  with 
the  letters,  is  unknown. 

3.  The  Samaritan  dialect  coincided,  in  respect  to  the  indis- 
tinct pronunciatbn  of  the  gutturals,  with  the  GalOean,  from  which 
it  seems  in  general  to  have  difiered  very  little. 

4.  The  rhenician-Aramaean  dialect  was  distinguished  above 
all  the  other  dialects  of  Palestine,  by  the  multitude  of  Hellenisms 
and  Latinisms  which  it  had  adopted.  Its  other  peculiarities 
cannot  be  assigned  with  certainty ;  because,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  coins  and  inscriptions,  there  are  no  sources  of  mforma- 
tion  respecting  this  dialect. 

If  now  the  national  language  of  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ, 
as  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to  shew, — notwithstanding  its  dif- 
ference of  dialects,  which  referred  rather  to  the  pronunciation, 
than  to  the  essential  elements  of  the  language, — ^was  still  the 
Aramaean  language  so  long  domesticated  in  that  country,  and 
which  in  the  lapse  of  time  had  lost  none  of  its  characteristic  qual- 
ities, we  can  be  under  no  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  name  wnich 
we  ought  to  give  this  language.    The  New  Testament  and  Jose- 

Shus  call  it  £e  Hebrew^  on  no  other  ground  than  because  die 
ews  of  that  period,  as  well  as  those  of  later  ages,  often  bestow- 
ed on  themselves  the  ancient  national  name  of  Hebrews ;  and  for 
this  reason  gave  also  the  same  appellation  to  their  own  Aramaean 
dialect,  which  was  spoken  by  most  Jews  in  and  out  of  Palestine. 
Old  as  the  appellation  is,  however,  it  has  nevertheless  one  impor- 
tant defect,  viz.  that  it  is  too  indefinite,  and  may  mislead  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  subject  to  confound  the  ancient  Hebrew  and 

*  The  Jewish  writers  also  call  the  Babylonish- Aramaean  dialect 
^:X9.  Comp.  Lightlbot  Hor.  Heb.  ad  Joh.  5:  2.  So  also  E^iphar 
nius,  who  pronounces  many  words  to  be  Hebrew^  which  are  entire- 
ly unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrew,  e.  g.  Tom.  II.  ed.  Petavii  p. 
117.  XaQici  (fij^"}5)  «aA«rra#  {h  ry  'EfigaVx^  diaXixry^  povpog. 
p.  188.  xoyyti^iov  fthgov  iaxlv  vygov^  mal  auro  nag*  £figalo$g 
ixcpoivovfjieyov.  In  other  places  he  distinguishes  indeed,  some- 
times between  the  old  Heorew  and  Syriac,  as  Tom.  I.  83 ;  but 
what  he  calls  Syriac,  is  every  where,  even  m  its  external  form,  the 
same  that  is  usually  called  Uhaldaic. 
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the  Anunaaan,  which  took  the  vlken  of  the  Hbhrew  after  the 
Babyloaiflh  escile.  It  has  therefore  prc^ierly  been  attempted  in 
modem  tunes,  to  give  to  this  national  language  of  Palestine  b 
the  tkne  of  Christ  a  name  which  should  not  be  enosed  to  this 
misapprehension;  and  the  appellation  of  iSyro-CJiaUate*  Ian* 
guage  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  Since  howerer,  as 
is  mi  above,  the  proper  Chaldee  is  entirely  unknown  to  us,  and 
the  Syriac  (Aramaean)  language,  so  far  as  we  know,  did  not  dif- 
fer down  to  the  time  of  Christ  from  the  Chaldaic  (Babylonish) 
language,  and  consequendy  in  the  above  a[^)e]lation  Syriac  and 
Chakiaic  seem  to  be  identical,  it  will  probably  be  most  appro- 
priate to  bestow  on  the  language  of  Palestine,  (originally  the  Ba- 
Dykmidb-Aramaean,)  in  order  to  distinguish  it  uom  other  dialects, 
the  simple  name  of  the  PaksHne'^ramaeanj  or  the  PaUiitne^ 
Syriac  ;  for  the  terms  Aramaean  and  Syriao  are  fuUy  identicaLf 

§  12. 

Reference  b  often  made,  in  order  to  prove  the  familiar  ao- 
Quaintance  of  the  Palestine  Jews  in  the  age  of  the  aposdes  with 
tne  Greek  language,  to  the  HeUenisis  who  were  established  at 
Jerusalem,  as  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  These, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
natkmal  bnguage  of  Pales^e,  and  on  this  account  had  their  own 
Greek  synagogues,  in  which  die  version  of  the  Seventy  took  the 
place  of'^the  original  Hebrew  text  and  of  the  Targums.  How- 
ever willingly  we  admk,  that  many  of  the  Palestine  Jews,  and 
especially  those  of  the  higher  classes,  were  able  along  with 
Uieir  mother  tongue  to  understand  the  Greek  or  Latin,  and  to 

*  The  occasion  for  this  appellation  was  probably  given  by  Je> 
vorne,  whD  uses  Hebrew  (Babylonish-Aramaean)  and  Syro-Chal- 
dale  as  synonymous  terms.  Thus  Lib.  II.  Comm.  ad  Matt  12: 13, 
he  says  that  he  had  translated  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  de  He- 
braea  serrnone;  and  Lib.  III.  adv.  Pelag.  c.  1,  he  calls  this  same 
Gospel  "ChaldaicoSyroque  sermone,8ed  Hebraeislitteris,  scriptum." 
PabricU  Cod.  npoct.  N.  T.  Ed.  2.  Hamb.  1719.  Vol.  I.  p.  387  seq, 
[The  name  Patestine-Aramaean  proposed  by  the  author  has  never 
been  generally  adopted ;  see  the  note  on  p.  319  above.    Ed.] 

t  Strabp  I.  p.^112.  ed,  Siebenkees.  Oi  vg>'  if^wv  -2u(>o*  %aXov- 
fUvoi  vn  amw  tfSv  2^vgtuv — 'j^gufifiato^  naXovvscu,  'Those 
whom  we  call  Syrians,  are  called  by  ^  the  Syrians  themselves^ Ara- 
maeans.' Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  I.  6.  4.  '^gufiualovg  "AQOfiog  iapv, 
ovg^'MlfiPig  ivgovg  ngotfayogivovatv.  Aramus  had  the  Ara- 
maeans, whom  the  Greeks  call  Syrians.' 
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express  themselves  imperfectlr  in  them,  (for  this  may  be  sheWA 
even  from  Josephus  and  the  Talmudists,}  stil],  we  have  scruples 
as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  common  opinion  above  meo^ 
tioned  in  regard  to  the  Hellenists.  The  grounds  of  our  scruples 
are  the  following.'*^ 

1.  The  opinion  in  question  grounds  itself  solely  on  the  namd 
HettenistSj  which  was  borne  by  a  certain  party  of  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  Acts  6:  1.  9:  29.  But  it  by  no  means  foltows  from 
this  appellation,  that  their  distinguishing  characteristic  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Greek  language,  as  being  their  vernacular  tongue« 
For  (1)  if  the  Jews  who  spoke  Greek  bore  this  name,  how  does 
it  happen,  that  the  Jews  in  Asia  Minor,  Eg}rpt,  Greece^  and  odier 
lands,  where  Greek  was  the  prevailing  language,  are  never  calt 
ed  Hellenists  in  the  book  of  Acts?  and  that  Paul  who  was 
bom  at  Tarsus,  a  Greek  citv,  never  calls  himself  a  Hellenist) 
but  always  a  Hebrew  or  Jew  r  (2)  It  was  the  Jewish  custom  to 
divide  all  the  natk>ns  of  the  eartn,  in  respect  to  religion,  into 
Jews  and  Greeks  or  Hdlenei  ;  *Iov9alovg  ual  "Eklfivig.  This 
last  name  they  gave  to  all  who  were  not  Jews,  because  at  the 
time  when  the  appellation  first  arose,  the  neighbouring  heathen 
natfens  with  whom  the  Jews  were  best  acquainted,  as  the  Sy-* 
rians  and  Egyptians,  were  under  the  dominion  of  Greek  80ve« 
reigns,  and  were  therefore  called  Greeks.  According  to  this 
custom,  even  those  nations  which  spoke  Aramaean,  as  Syrians 
and  Syrophenician8,-|-  were  called  Greeks,  although  they  did  not 
speak  Greek.  If  now  we  derive  the  word  Hellenist  from  this 
signification  among  the  Jews,  then  the  Hellenistic  Jews  can  be 
DO  other  liizxi  proselytet  or  the  descendants  of  proselytes.  These 
were  always  regarded  with  some  degree  of  slight  by  the  Jews 
who  belonged  to  the  twelve  tribes,  or  bv  the  Hebrews  in  the 
stricter  sense,  and  in  respect  to  their  heamen  origin  were  called 

*  The  subject  of  the  Hellenists  is  fully  discussed  by  Hug  fai  the 
ardde  so  often  referred  to,  and  with  particular  reference  to  the 
opinions  here  advanced.    Eo. 

t  In  Mark  7: 26  the  ywfi  Sogatpoi^vln^aou,  who  consequently 
spoke  Aramaean,  is  called  *EXkfivlQ\  and  Josephus  (B.  J.  II.  19. 
7.  coU.  14  4.)  uses  the  ivotia" EkXnviQ  and  Sigok  as  synonymous. 
Even  the  Peshito  sometimes  limits  the  tenn''.£SUi;y  solely  to  the 
Aramaeans,  e.  g.  Acta  16: 1.  19:  10^  and  substitutes  for  it  at  once 
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Hellenists.  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  Aramae- 
an proselytes  and  their  posterity  were  just  as  much  Hellenists  as 
the  Greek  and  Roman.  These  last  however  could  assuredly 
not  be  very  numerous  in  Palestine ;  because  those  proselytes 
who  were  admitted  in  foreign  countries  by  the  Jews  who  spoke 
Greek,  could  have  no  special  occasion  to  forsake  their  own 
country  and  establish  themselves  in  Palestine. 

2.  But  if  there  actually  were  among  these  Hellenbts  many 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  still  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  were 
80  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  Palestine,  as  is 
generalhr  assumed.  The  Jews  who  sojourned  m  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Egypt,  in  Greece  Proper,  and  in  other 
regions  where  the  Greek  language  was  prevalent,  constituted  ev- 
ery where  a  sort  of  independent  colonies,  which  were  entirely 
isolated  by  their  religion,  manners,  and  customs^  and  sedulously 
avoided  all  connexion  and  btermixture  with  the  natives  of  these 
countries.  Such  colonies  are  always  accustomed  to  retun  their 
mother  tcmgue  for  a  long  period  even  in  foreign  countries',  and 
it  is  sufficient  for  carrying  on  intercourse  and  commerce  with  the 
other  inhabitants,  when  only  a  few  among  them  understand  the 
language  of  the  country.  Must  we  not  therefore  regard  it  as 
probable,  that  all  the  Jews  who  dwelt  among  the  Greeks  long 
retamed  their  Asiatk^-Aramaean  language,*  and  troubled  them- 
selves about  the  language  of  the  countries  in  which  they  lived, 
only  so  fiir  as  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  themselves  in- 
telligible to  the  inhabitants?  This  seems  at  least  to  have  been 
the  case  m  all  the  large  and  numerous  cobnies  of  the  Jews,  as 
m  Egypt,f  and  even  m  the  smaller  ones  also,  which  had  not 

*  Judaei  fere  omnes — olim  erant  InKngues,  Praeter  originari- 
am,  quae  ab  antique  Hebraea  erat,  et  qua  sua  sacra  celebrabant, 
vemaculam  locorum,  in  quibus  nascebantur,  ediscebant  Salma- 
sius  de  Hellenistica  Gomm.  L.  B.  1643.  £p.  dedic.  p.  29.  It  is 
here  obTious  that  Salmasius  does  not  distinguish  between  the  an- 
cient and  later  Hebrew ;  for  of  the  Jews  who  lived  after  the  exile 
it  cannot  be  affirmed^  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  was  their  mother 
tongue,  as  is  here  assumed.  In  all  Jewish  colonies  founded  after 
the  exile,  to  which  are  probably  to  be  reckoned  all  the  colonies  of 
Jews  planted  in  countries  where  Greek  was  spoken,  no  other  lan- 
guage than  the  Aramaean  can  be  considered  as  domesticated. 

t  Philo,  an  Alexandrine  Jew,  understood  also  Aramaean ;  for 
he  rightly  explains  words  which  are  not  Hebrew,  and  belong  only 
to  the  Aramaean ;   e.  g.  *£aafjvoe  (^Dtt)  by  ^fgaitttnijg,  Philo 
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been  kmg  aefmrated'  from  their  mother  country.  Besides,  the 
frequent  jouraies  to  Jerusalem,  which  the  Jews  scattered  in  fo^ 
reign  countries  were  obliged  to  make  in  obedience  to  their  reli- 
gbus  precepts,*  and  the  intercourse  which  they  maintained  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  (Acts  18:  21),  must  have  had  no 
little  influence  upon  the  continuance  of  the  Aramaean  language 
among  them.  And  although  their  modier  tongue  might  b^me 
somewhat  comqpted  in  a  foreign  land,  yet  it  could  not  be  diffi-  ' 
euh  for  them  to  understand  the  Palestine  Jews ;  and  the  public 
services  in  Aramaean  of  the  synagogues  in  Palestine  could  not 
be  so  unintelligible  to  them,  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  they 
should  have  Greek  synagogues  of  dieir  own.  There  is  there- 
fore no  ground  for  supposbg,  that  the  sjrnagogues  of  the  Liber- 
titfes,  n.  e.  of  Jews  who  had  been  made  slaves  by  the  Romans 
and  afterwards  set  free,)  of  the  Cyrenians,  Alexandrians,  etc. 
mentbned  in  Acts  6:  9,  were  at  all  distmguished  from  die  other 
syni^ogues  at  Jerusalem  by  the  use  of  the  Greek  language. 

3.  The  assertion,  that  &ere  were  synagogues  in  Palestine  in 
which  the  versbn  of  the  Seventy  was  publicly  read  instead  of 

de  Vita  contemplat.  init  The  passage  where  he  relates  (Lib.  in 
Place,  p.  970.  ed.  Frfl.)  that  the  common  people  at  Alexandria 
named  king  Agrippa  in  derision  MuqIv  {yy^)^  and  then  proceeds 
thus:  Ovrmgii  ^mts$¥  top  Kvgtop  6vofAaCia&a$  nagd  JSi^tg, 
eannot  be  broo^^t  as  proof  of  the  contrary ;  for  Phik>  miglit  very 
well  know  what  yy^  signified  in  general,  without  at  the  same  time 
knowing  that  it  was'employed  as  an  honorary  title  of  the  king,  vov 
KvqIov.  [This  solution  however  is  eWdentf^  lame ;  and  the  more 
general  opinion  is  that  Philo  was  unacquamted  with  Hebrew  or 
Aramaean.    En.] 

*  The  Egyptian  Jews  also  firequently  made  pilgrimages  to  JeriH 
salem,  in  order  to  offer  sacrifices  and  prayers.  Fhilo  himself  was 
once  sent  thither,  in  order  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the  temple  in  the 
name  of  his  brethren  in  Egypt;  Opp.  Tom.  II.  p.  646.  ed.  Man- 
gey.  Even  the  common  Jews  of  Egypt  must  also  have  gone  in 
troops  to  the  high  festivals  at  Jerusalem ;  for  among  the  multitude 
of  foreign  Jews,  who  had  assembled  to  celebrate  the  passover  at 
Jerusalem,  and  were  compelled  to  remain  through  the  investment 
of  the  citv  by  Titus,  there  were  not  a  few  firom  Alexandria,  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  brave  defence  against  besiegers ; 
Joseph.  B.  J.  y .  6.  6.  It  would  seem  therefore,  that  the  Eg^tian- 
Jewish  temple  at  Leontopolis,  either  never  obtained  any  high  de- 
gree of  consideration,  or  at  least  did  not  long  maintain  it. 
No.  II.  46 
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the  Hebr^  text,  Aiast  simply  od  this  account  be  rq;arded  as 
improbable,  because  the  supporters  of  this  opinioD  have  not  as 
jret  sufficiently  proved,  what  seems  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  it 
was  generally  ttie  custom  even  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews 
who  lived  out  of  Palestine  and  among  the  Greeks,  to  use  die 
Septuagint  in  their  public  religious  services.  Justin,*  whose 
testimony  is  quoted  for  this  purpose,  says  nothbg  more  than 
that  the  Jews  preserved  copies  ot  the  Septuagint  in  the  libraries 
of  their  celebrated  synagogues.  From  this  circumstance  we  can 
draw  no  conchjsbn  as  to  the  public  use  of  them  in  the  syna- 
gogues; for  the  Jews  had  m  like  manner  in  these  librariesf 
translations  of  some  of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.— ^TertuUian,!  who  is  also  adduced  as  a  wimess,  expresses 
himself  so  ambiguously,  that  his  words  may  iust  as  wdl  be  un- 
derstood of  the  Hebrew  text. — The  Talmud  nowhere  speaks  of 
the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  b  the  synagogues  in  the  Greek 
language.  The  only  passage^  which  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
it,  sim^y  treats,  as  both  Lightfoot  and  Hody  have  already  re- 
marked, of  the  audible  recitation  of  the  form  of  prayer  2^231), 
which  is  taken  from  Deut.  6:  4 — 9.  9:  13—21.  Num.  15:  S7 
--41,  and  was  well  known  among  all  Jews,  because  it  stood  up- 
on the  TephiiUn  ;  see  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Rab.  Chald.  Talm.  sub 
voce.  If  now  the  stricter  Rabbins  were  dissatisfied,  when  in 
Cesarea,  a  city  inhabited  by  Jews,  Syrians,  and  Greeks,  dus 
ibrm  of  prayer,  which  according  to  an  ancient  prescript||  might 
be  recited  in  any  language,  was  thus  repeated  aloud  in  the 
Greek  language ;  much  more  may  we  suppose  that  they  would 
have  been  displeased,  had  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  been 
publicly  read  in  Greek. — ^Finally,  from  the  praises  which  Philo 
and  Josephus  bestow  upon  the  Alexandrine  version,  and  the  use 
which  both  of  them  make  of  it  in  their  writings,  thore  follows 

•  Dialoff.  cum  Tryph.  p.  298,  and  in  other  passages  quoted  in  H. 
Hody  de  Bibliorum  textibus  origin.  Lib.  IV.  Oxon.  1704.  p.  224. 

f  Epiphanii  0pp.  ed.  Petav.  Tom.  11.  p.  127.    CJomp.  p.  342  above. 

X  Apolog.  c.  18. 

§  R.Levi  ivitCaesaream,  audiensque  eos  recitantes to  2^»«)HeI* 
lenistice,  voluit  eos  impedire.  Talm.  Hieros.  Sota  c.  7.  See  Bux- 
torf. Lex.  Chald.  p.  104. 

II  Lingua  quaconque  proferri  possunt  sectio  de  muliere  adulterii 
suspecta,  confessio  decimorum,  lectio  audi  (yJBtt)  n'^ip),  etc.  Sota. 
Mischnae  c.  7.  p.  656.  ed.  Wagenseil. 
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aodiiog  moBBy  than  thnt  they  both  coDsidefedit  as  a  iiuthful.  ver- 
sion^ and  Yfotthy  to  be  reeommeDded  to  those  vrfio  were  not 
Jews,  although  it  was  only  a  private  version. 

4.  That  the  version  of  the  Seventy  was  of  any  public  authori- 
ty in  the  synago^es  of  Palestine,  is  nothing  raore  than  a  hypo- 
thesis occasioned  by  the  ambiguous  word  Hellenist ;  but  which 
is  founded  on  no  one  authentic  historical  fact,  that  may  not  be 
explained  without  this  hypothesb.  And  it  is  so  much  the  less 
to  DC  regarded,  because  it  is  sufficiently  refuted,  partly  by  the 
munds  which  may  be  adduced  to  shew  the  general  use  of  the 
Taigums  among  the  Palestine  Jews  (p.  33G  above) ;  and  parthr 
by  me  express  testimony  of  Epipbanius,*  who  was  familiar  both 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaean  l^guages,  and  with  the  usages 
of  the  Jews  of  Palestine* 


Art.  V.    Interpretation  of  Rom.  VTII.  18 — ^25. 

By  M.  ftwrt,  T^r.  «r8Mb  UU  in  tke  TU<4.  Smb.  Aadvm. 

18  Aoylio/Aa^  /cr(>,  ou  ovx  Sj^ia  ra  na^i^ftaza  tov  pvif  xa** 
pov  ngos  vfjv  fiAXovactP  doiav  unox€dv^p&ijp4u  ilg  liftag. 

19  'H  fig  onQuagadenla  t^$   itthtwc  rnv   unonakvxp^  xw 

20  vl£v  tov  ^iov  in€ndix€ta^     7^  yog  pmaiOtfjTt^  ij  utla^g 

21  vntxiytiy  (ovx  i»ovaa^  aXXa  d&a  rov  vnotilavxaj  in  iX- 
nidi,  Sti  nal  ot/n;  ij  Kthig  Hiv^^Qta^riaixah  ino  xijg  dov^ 
Xilae  tfig  ^ogag  tig  njy  iXsu^tglwp  xr^g  diitig  r^v  my«y 

22  rov  ^cov.     Oidufiiv  yag^  on  naaa  97  xriotg  ovatipaiH  x«2 

23  amfmdhii  Sxgi  tov  vvv,  Ov  fiovop  di,  ikXi  %al  avxol  trip 
unagxn^  tov  nvevfiarog  ex^vttg^   jcai  '^fuTg  avtoi  h  iav^ 

^   to7g  otivaiofut,  vio^tolav  dmndixofitvoi,  ti^p  ajioXvtgmif$p 

24  tov  otifiotog  lifieip.       TVgf  yag  iXnidi  ia<i&fi§iip,    ^JEXnig  di 

•  Opp.  cd.  Pcuv.  T.  I.  p.  122.  *EPgttCx^p  di  dtiXixtov  axg^ 
fiojg  tioip  rioxtifiBvOi  ^sc.  Nazareni),  nu^'  avTo7g  ydg  nag  6  pofiog^ 
nal  ol  ngoij^fitcih  J^ae  ta  yga<jps7a  Xiyofiepor^'JSfigaVkiSg  dvctyi-r 
pmaxetM,  maneg  afiAt*  %al  nagd  *Iovdaiotg.  *  The  Nazarenes 
are  accurately  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  dialect ;  for  with  them  the 
whole  law  and  the  pn^hets  and  hagiographia — are  publicly  read  in 
Hebrew,  just  as  also  ammig  the  Jews.' 
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1 8  Moreover,  I  count  not  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  ag 
ivortbjr  of  comparisoa  with  the  ^orj  which  is  to  berefealed 

19  to  us.  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  is  wait- 
ing for  the  manifestation  [of  this  glory]  of  the  children  of 

20  God*    For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  frailtj,  (not  of 

21  its  own  choice,  bat  by  him  vAo  pat  it  in  subjectkm,)  in  hope 
that  this  same  creature  may  be  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  a  perishing  state,  and  [brought]  into  the  glorious  liber* 

22  ty  of  the  children  of  God.  For  we  know  that  dl  crea- 
tures sigh  together  and  are  in  anguish,  even  to  the  present 

23  time.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  who  have  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  even  Ve  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves, 
waiting  fer  [our]  adoption  as  ohiMren,  the  redemption  of 

24  our  bodies.  For  even  we  are  saved  [only]  in  hop6.  Now 
hope  which  is  seen,  is  not  hope ;  for  what  a  man  seeth, 

25  how  doth  he  still  hope  for  it?  But  if  we  hop»  for  that 
which  we  do  not  see,  we  patiently  wait  for  it. 


Evert  reader,  in  any  good  degree  acquainted  with  either  the 
history  or  the  practice  of  sacred  criticism,  well  knows  the  diffi- 
culty of  satisfactorily  explaming  this  passage.  It  is  one  of  those 
paragraphs,  which  have  been  technically  named  lod  vexatimmif 
1.  e.  a  passage  often  made  the  subject  of  attempt  at  illustration, 
but  which  has  not  been  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
general  satisfaction. 

I  am  almost  afraid  diat  the  experienced  critic  will  regard  k  as 
a  kind  of  presumption  in  me,  to  make  a  new  attempt  upon  the 
verses  before  us.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  ingenuity  of  criticism 
had  been  already  exercised  to  the  ne  plus  tdtra  upon  it ;  and  as 
satisfaction  that  is  general  has  not  been  attained,,  it  may  seem  to 
be  hardly  congruous  with  becoming  diffidence  to  expect  it* 
Still,  it  IS  easy  to  go  too  far  and  to  aigtie  wrongly  in  this  way  ; 
and  this  we  ao{  when  we  endeavour  to  excuse  oursehres  from 
all  effi)rt,  because  we  distrust  our  own  strength,  and  have  great 
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ecMifideiice  in  tbo  g^antic  powers  of  those  wk)  haw  preceded 
118^  "  Every  Htde  fac^"  says  the  homely  but  seosible  proverb* 
If  giants  have  preceded  us,  and  aimed  to  take  o£F  the  bad  of 
obscurity  which  rests  on  the  passage  under  constderatioo,  but 
without  success ;  it  will  not  certainly  follow  that  those  who  come 
afber  them,  akhoa^  of  infisrior  strength,  may  not  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  lever  which  their  predecessors  overlooked,  and 
with  less  strength  be  able  to  raise  the  weight  that  had  not  before 
been  moved.  Or  to  use  another  figure ;  if  we  who  are  but 
dwarfe,  do  but  stand  upon  the  giant's  shoulders,  it  surely  is  not 
impossible  that  our  pco^^^t,  in  some  cases,  may  be  more  exten- 
mve  than  theirs. 

The  deeply  mteresting  chapter,  from  which  the  passage  is 
selected  for  interpretatbo,  renders  it  very  desirable  that  we 
should,  if  porable,  attain  to  right  views  of  the  whole.  TlM 
those  which  I  am  now  aboot  to  exhibit,  are  of  this  nature,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  affirm*  The  most  which  I  wish  to 
be  understood  as  saying,  is,  that  they  seem  to  me  to  deserve  a 
prefin-ence  to  other  views  which  are  examined  in  the  sequel, 
and  which  have  been  entertained  by  more  or  less  of  those  who 
have  written  on  the  passage  under  review.  All  will  acknowledge 
that  a  serious  attempt  to  explam  a  portion  of  Scripture  so  diffi* 
adt  as  this,  if  made  in  a  becommg  manner  and  with  due  dill* 
geace,  deserves  encouragement. 

The  critical  reader  of  the  Bible  will  often  find  occamon  to  jre- 
mark,  that  the  general  meaning  of  a  passage,  i.  e.  the  general 
design  and  object  which  the  writer  had  m  view,  may  be  quite 
plain  and  obvious,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  adequate  and  sat- 
isfactory illustration  of  the  particular  phraseology  vvbich  it  ex- 
ha>its,  may  be  a  matter  or  great  difficulty,  and  perhaps  even 
critically  impossible.  For  example ;  in  John  1:  12  the  writer 
says,  that  the  privileges  of  children  are  conferred  on  believers  in 
Christ;  and  in  verse  13  he  asserts,  that  no  kind  of  natural  een- 
eratbn  or  descent  entides  them  to  these  privileges,  but  that  tneir 
filiation  is  supernatural  and  divase,  i.  e.  it  is  bf  God.  It  is  very 
plain  here,  mat  he  means  to  gainsay  what  the  Jews  maintained 
respecting  rights  and  privileges  of  a  spiritual  nature,  to  which 
they  considered  themselves  entided,  because  they  were  the  nat- 
ural descendants  of  Abraham.  But  when  we  come  to  explain 
the  meanbg  of  each  phrase  by  itsdf,  viz.  the  expressions,  qi  ovn 
ii  mifmtmp,  and  ovii  in  0€liifi€ttag  oapnogp  and  ovii  in  ^ik^ 
fiutog  iwdgog,  we  find  that  they  lie,  as  yet,  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  criticism  which  is  entirely  satisfactory.  ^ 
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So  b  the  passage  before  us.  The  geoeral  object  of  the  wri* 
ter  seems  to  oe  pkio.  His  theme  is  cootaioed  in  verse  18*  ^  I 
count  not  the  su£brings  of  the  present  time  as  worthy  of  compare 
ison  with  the  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed  to  us ;''  i.  e.  I  regard 
the  present  suflbrings  of  Christians  as  hardly  deserving  of  no* 
tice,  because  of  the  unspeakable  glory  to  which  they  are  com* 
ing,  and  which  will  be  neightened  by  their  present  trials. 

The  theme  being  thus  introduced,  he  seems  to  proceed  in 
the  following  manner:  *Now  that  such  a  glory  is  yet  to  be 
revealed,  (in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  world  of  surpassing 
glory  beyond  the  grave,)  the  whole  condition  of  thinp  or  rath-> 
er  of  mankind,  in  the  present  world,  abundandy  proves.  Here 
a  frail  and  perishable  nature  serves  to  shew,  that  no  stable 
source  of  happiness  can  be  found  on  earth.  From  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  worid  down  to  the  present  time,  it  has  al* 
ways  been  thus.  In  the  midst  of  the  soflkrtngs  and  sorrows, 
to  which  their  earthly  existence  exposes  them,  mankind  natu- 
rally look  forward  to  another  and  netter  world,  where  happi- 
ng without  alloy  and  without  end  may  be  enjoyed.  Even 
Chrisdans  themselves,  joyful  as  their  hopes  should  make  them, 
find  themselves  still  compelled  by  suftrings  and  sorrows  to  sigh 
and  groan,  and  to  expect  a  state  of  real  and  permanent  enjoy- 
ment only  in  heaven ;  so  that  they  can  only  say,  for  the  present, 
that  thqr  are  taoe^I,  because  they  hope  or  expect  salvation  in 
another  and  better  world.  The  very  fact  that  here  they,  like 
aU  others  around  them,  are  in  a  state  of  trial,  and  that  they  only 
hope  for  glory,  shews  that  the  present  fruidon  of  it  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

The  practk^al  conclusk>n  from  all  this  the  apostle  now  pro- 
ceeds to  draw,  viz.  'that  Christians,  in  the  midst  of  sufierings 
and  trials,  ought  not  to  faint  or  to  be  discouraged,  inasmuch  as 
a  glory  to  be  revealed  is  m  prospect,  which  should  make  them 
regard  their  present  temporary  siimbrings  as  altogether  unworthy 
to  be  accounted  of.' 

We  see,  then,  how  verses  19 — ^24  seem  to  cast  light  on  the 
main  posiuon  of  die  aposde  in  verse  18,  and  his  practical  con- 
clusbn  in  verse  25.  He  means  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his 
readers  a  strong  connction,  that  the  glory  to  be  revealed  is  cer- 
tain, and  that  it  is  great ;  and  he  strives  to  do  this,  by  shewing 
that  the  very  constitution  of  nature  in  the  present  world  is  such, 
that  we,  instinctively  as  it  were,  look  away  to  and  long  after 
anodier  and  better  world.    What  could  he  ofler  which  cotM 
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make  a  deeper  impreflsion  than  this?  'The  Behg  who  made 
us,  says  he^  made  us  so  as  to  look  and  long  for  another  and 
better  world  ;  it  is  a  part  of  our  nature  to  do  so ;  it  is  a  law,  or 
a  great  truth,  written  on  our  hearts.  Let  not  Christians,  then, 
indulge  in  any  fears  of  disappointment !' 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  express  the  general  views  and  rea- 
soning exhibited  by  the  passage  before  us,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
I  have  given  to  mlaig  the  sense  of  mankindj  or  the  human 
racBj  men  in  general.  I  have  done  so  because  I  apprehend  this 
to  be  quite  the  most  probable  sense  of  the  word.  lf»  however, 
the  natural  creation  in  general  be  understood  to  be  meant  by 
this  word,  still,  the  general  course  of  thought  and  reasoning  will 
be  the  same.  The  only  important  difierence  will  be,  that  in  the 
lattar  case,  all  nature  is  represented  as  sympathizing  with  the  dis- 
tresses which  Christians  endure,  and  by  its  sighs  and  groans 
speaking  aloud  the  necessi^  of  a  future  state,  where  sorrow  and 
distress  can  never  come.  But  the  comparison  of  this  exegesis, 
with  that  which  supposes  mlaiQ  to  mean  mankind^  men  in  gene- 
ral^ I  reserve  for  the  sequel,  in  which  we  may  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  particular  expressions. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  that  one  great  difBcuhy  with  respect  to 
the  interpretation  of  this  passage  has  been,  that  commentators 
have  not  sufliciently  turned  their  attention,  first  to  the  general 
scope  and  design  of  the  writer  in  introducing  it,  and  secondly  to 
the  n9Ui  loquendi  of  several  important  words  or  expressions  in 
it.  The  general  object  of  the  passage,  i.  e.  the  design  or  pur- 
pose which  the  writer  had  in  view  when  he  uitroduced  it,  is  of 
the  highest  importance ;  for  unless  we  rightly  apprehend  this, 
we  may  represent  the  author  as  reasoning  in  a  very  irrelevant  or 
very,  inept  manner,  or  as  saying  things  which  would  at  best  have 
very  litde  force  when  applied  to  the  design  which  he  had  in 
view. 

In  accordance  with  the  important  principle  contained  in  these 
suggestions,  it  has  been  my  first  aim  to  discover  and  represent 
the  genera]  course  of  thought  in  the  passage,  i.  e.  to  make  out, 
first  of  all,  what  may  be  properly  called  the  logical  commentaiy 
upon  it.  And  if  I  am  correct  in  supposing  veifse  18  to  contain 
the  theme  or  general  truth  to  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
the  sequel ;  and  verse  25  the  practical  conclusion  deduced  fit>m 
the  wlK>le ;  then  it  would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  intermediate  verses  (unless  they  are  evidendy  foreign  to 
the  whole  subject,  which  no  one  will  pretend  to  aver)  are  to  bm 
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regarded  as  an  iUustration  and  confirmation  of  tbe  great  and  po^ 
rious  trudi,  that  there  is  a  world  of  rich  and  everlasting  enjoy- 
ment, into  which  su£bring  and  sorrow  can  never  enter ;  and  that 
Christians  ought  to  cheer  their  hours  of  trial  and  darkness,  with 
this  assuring  and  animatbg  belief. 

The  kind  of  Uhistration  or  confirmation  of  this,  produced  hj 
the  aposde,  is  indeed  somewhat  peculiar ;  but  it  is  neverdieleai 
highly  striking  and  impressive.  It  seems  to  amount  to  this ; 
m.  *  Christian  brethren,  be  not  discouraged  by  your  sorrows 
and  trials ;  for  the  whole  human  race,  or  all  nature,  sympathizes 
in  these  things,  all  sighing  together  for  anguish,  from  the  begin- 
ning down  to  the  present  time.  But  what  does  all  this  betoken  ? 
Surely  that  this  is  not  the  end  of  our  being ;  that  this  frail  and  dye- 
ing state  is  merely  temporary.  In  this  state  man  does,  as  it  were, 
only  begin  to  exist  He  instinctively  looks  forward  to  another 
and  a  bHBtter  state,  in  which  he  may  go  on  with  the  expansion  of 
all  his  powers,  and  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  state  of  bliss  forever. 
The  very  constitution  of  our  being,  the  wants  and  sufierings 
which  we  feel,  indicate  that  diere  is  another  and  better  state  of 
existence  to  which  the  righteous  may  look  with  joyfiil  hope. 
Wait  with  patience,  therefore,  until  the  appomted  time  shall 
come  to  enter  upon  that  state  of  being.* 

If  I  have  righdy  apprehended  the  course  of  thought  and  rea- 
soning here,  it  is  not  tmlike  that  which  our  most  expert  casuists 
and  moral  philosophers  employ,  in  proving  or  endeavouring  to 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  sod.  They  say :  ''God  has  made 
every  thing  perfect  m  its  kind.  Every  plant  and  shrub  and  tree, 
every  beast  and  bird  and  fish,  m  a  word  the  whole  of  this  lower 
creatbn,  attains  the  summit  of  excellence  or  perfection,  of  which 
by  its  constitution  it  is  capable,  and  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Man  alone,  unspeakably  the  noblest  of  all  God's  works  here  be- 
low, remains,  at  his  highest  point  of  attainment  in  the  present 
world,  altogether  imperfect.  He  comes  infinitely  short  of  that, 
for  which  he  is  by  his  very  nature  adapted.  He  only  is  capable 
of  boundless  progress  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  and  virtue. 
It  would  be  against  all  analogy,  then,  to  suppose  that  hb  exist- 
ence is  limited  to  the  few  and  fieeting  days  which  are  assigned 
htm  here  on  earth,  during  which  he  merely  b^ins  to  expand. 
Made  in  the  image  of  Grod  himself,  he  must  be  immortal  like  his 
Creator ;  or  else  the  noblest  of  all  the  Creator's  works,  designed 
to  bear  and  reflect  his  image  among  created  bemgs,  must  be 
more  imperfecdy  formed  £an  the  meanest  reptile;   and  his 
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tioiode  of  existence  be  an  entire  contradiction  to  that  of  all  inferi- 
or beings ;  an  incredible  anopaly,  in  a  universe  which  is  all  or* 
der  and  regularity  !' 

This  thought  must  surety  have  great  weight,  with  a  mind 
which  believes  in  the  perfections  of  God,  and  is  accustomed  to 
apply  arguments  drawn  from  analogy  to  the  works  of  the  Crea- 
tor. Indeed,  one  cannot  well  resist  the  impression  which  it 
makes.  The  idea  that  here  our  state  is  so  frail  and  perishable, 
our  knowledge  and  improvement  so  imperfect  at  the  best,  com* 
pared  with  that  of  which  we  are  capable — this  idea  must  inspire 
every  thinking  mind  with  "  longings  after  immortality,"  and  with 
ail  Ahndungy  a  presentiment,  a  kind  of  hope  mingled  with  belief 
and  desire,  that  immortality  may  be  our  future  portion.  The 
argument  may  5e  named  an  internal  one.  It  is  an  appeal  to 
our  very  constitution,  our  intelligent  moral  nature.  Nor  is  it 
any  the  less  forcible,  because  it  is  an  argument  of  such  a  kind  ; 
but  rather  the  reverse.  Belief,  derived  from  the  source  of  in- 
ternal consciousness  and  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  is  evi- 
dently of  higher  certainty  than  what  we  call  knowledge,  viz.  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  perception  of  our  senses,  or  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  reasoning  process.  Belief  of  the  nature  which  I  have 
mdbated,  comprises  in  itself  the  first  elements,  the  foundation 
prmciples,  of  all  true  knowledge. 

Say  not,  then,  that  the  aposde  has  made  an  appeal  to  an  ar- 
gument of  little  or  no  force,  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  a  future 
state  of  happiness.  On  the  contrary,  one  might  venture  to  af- 
firm, that  all  the  arguments  which  the  wit  and  knowledge  of  men 
have  ever  brought  together — all  of  these  combined-— have  not 
one  half  the  force  to  command  our  real  and  hearty  belief  and 
hope  of  immortality,  that  our  own  frail,  imperfect,  dying  state 
has.  A  man  who  emerges  from  the  stormy  sea  of  passion  in 
early  life,  where  all  is  turbulence  and  there  is  scarcely  room  for 
consideration,  when  he  comes  to  ask.  Whence  am  I  ?  Where  am 
I  g(»ng  ?  and  to  feel  as  he  must,  that  he  is  not  at  his  own  dispo- 
sal, and  that  the  world  can  never  confer  on  him  any  real  and 
lasting  happiness— such  a  man  comes,  in  his  sober  moments,  al- 
most by  an  instinct  of  his  very  nature,  to  look  after  and  ^ope  for 
another  and  better  state  of  existence;  although  it  does  not  of 
course  follow,  &at  he  will  comply  with  the  conditions  of  obtain- 
ing it.  And  this  state  of  feeling,  and  the  convk;tk>n  which  springs 
from  it,,  is  worth  more  than  sul  the  arguments  that  can  be  ad- 
dueedyto  convince  him  thoroughly  that  there  is  a  world  to  come. 
No.  n.  47 
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add  that  his  pfesent  stt^e  of  ejustaoce  b  only  the  dawn  of  his 
beiag. 

I  would  hope  that  it  b  not  altogether  ia  vaioi  that  I  have  dwdt 
^  long  on  the  nature  of  the  ittustration  or  argument  employed 
by  the  aposde,  in  order  to  enforce  his  exhortatioD  to  the  church 
at  Rome*  We  too  need  arguments  and  ooosolatioos,  such  as 
Paul  then  addressed  to  his  feUow  Christians.  We  too  are  in  a 
frail  and  dying  state ;  and  the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality 
needs  to  be  strengthened  and  cheered,  that  we  may  meet  our 
trials  With  more  patience  and  more  fflial  submisriooi  and  may 
more  habitually  look  away  beyond  them,  to  that  world  where 
**  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  every  eye,  and  sighing  and  aor* 
row  forever  flee  away.'^ 

Such  are  the  views  which  I  entertain  of  the  general  import 
and  design  of  the  passage  under  review.  It  will  be  conceded, 
at  least,  that  thb  commentary  does  not  give  a  frigid  or  an  mept 
sense  to  the  whole  passage.  It  represents  it  as  conducio^  to  a 
very  important  design  which  the  apostle  had  in  view,  and  which 
b  developed  in  verses  18  and  26,  the  commencement  and  the 
close  of  the  paragraph  before  us. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  illustration  of  words  and  phisses;  in  I 

which  the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  expect  not  a  little  difficul-  | 

iff  and  to  the  right  understanding  oi  which  hb  patient  attention  | 

wUl  be  needed. 

Verse  18.  AoylC9fim$  here  means,  /  eaiffU,  redcoHf  regard^ 
BiimaH.  The  ckasical  Greek  writers  empbyed  thb  word  rath* 
er  in  the  sense  of  eamputing  or  reekoningf  e.  g.  a  sum  of  num- 
bers, or  of  eHimaiing  a  ooncluskm  drawn  from  premises  by  the 
act  of  reasoning. 

It  b  difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  account  for  the  ya^  here,  which, 
HI  nearly  every  instance  where  it  b  employed,  (if  not  always  and 
necessarily,)  has  reference  to  a  preceding  sentiment,  fact,  etc* 
Here  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  partk^fe  oif  transition.    But,  al~  I 

though  I  have  translated  it  as  such,  viz.  by  our  word  atoreover,  yet  I 

this  word  does  not  express  the  foil  force  and  design  of  the  Greek  I 

particle.  The  apostle  had  sakl,  in  the  preceding  verse,  ^  If  we 
sufier  with  Christ,  we  shall  also  reign  with  hina,"  i.  e.  we  shaU 
be  exalted  with  him  to  a  state  of  happiness  and  gktry.  In  refe- 
rence to  our  aulfering  with  Christ,  he  then  goes  on  to  say  in 
verse  1 8,  /  r^ard  nsi  the  ^jferu^r,  etc.  New  as  this  passage 
was^kleiMiysiiggMDd  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  bjr  ±e0»imJh 
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exofH^  in  Ae  preeeding  vene,  so  j^mp  intimates  soeb  a  ccMmex- 
km*  Yet  as  the  writer  passes  od,  id  verse  18  seq.  to  a  new  turn 
of  tiiocight,  and  a  commentary  as  it  were  on  the  words  avftna* 
exofiip  and  av9doi€Uf&€i^9p  m  verse  17,  so  fif  m  verse  18  abo 
indicates  a  transition  to  somethii^  which  may  more  fuOy  illus- 
trate or  explain  these  words,  rig  explicaniis  site  UlusiranA 
$ttf  says  Bretschneider  in  bis  lexicon  upon  the  word. 

That  tbb  particle,  in  itself,  should  necessarily  denote  a  con^ 
nexion  with  what  precedes,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  con- 
venient particle  oi  transition,  shews  well  the  nature  of  the  Greek 
pcrticles,  and  the  exquisite  relations  of  speech  which  they  are 
employed  to  express.  Our  English  word  moreover  is  a  tolera- 
ble translation  of  fig  when  employed  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as 
it  indicates  that  somediing  had  preceded,  and  also  bdicates  tran- 
aition.  But  the  superior  nature  of  the  Greek  yog  is  disclosed 
in  this,  viz.  m  indicating  not  simply  that  something  had  precedr 
ed,  but  that  this  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  sequel  was  design^ 
ed  to  explain  or  illustrate  it. 

Sveh  remarks  as  these  may  be  deemed  mnutiae  by  some. 
The  student,  however,  who  designs  to  go  deephr  into  the  bu8»- 
ness  of  studying  the  original  language  of  tbe  New  Testament, 
idiottld  be  duhr  aware,  that  the  particles  of  tbe  Greek  langua^ 
are  some  of  the  most  subde  and  diflScuk  of  all  words  whk^h  k 
contains;  and  that  it  will  cost  him  a  modi  Severer  effiirt  to  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  these,  than  with  any  other  class  of 
words  whatever.  These  too  are  *^  the  joints  and  bands"  of  a 
dttCODTse,  that  express  the  relation  of  one  part  of  it  to  ano- 
ther, and  the  logical  conoexkm  of  one  part  with  another.  Th^ 
make  up  a  very  important  part  of  concinnity  of  st^le.  Tbe 
whole  connexwn  of  a  writer's  thougbts,  tbe  method  of  his  logw, 
die  force  <tf  his  argument  or  illustration,  depends  dtentimes  on 
tbe  manner  n  wfaidi  the  partides  of  the  Greek  language  are 
rendered.  Need  any  more  be  said,  m  order  to  sbow  the  im- 
portance and  tbe  diffiotdtf  of  these  words?  If  so,  let  any  one 
look  mto  tbe  lexwoos,  and  see  what  eflbrts  pfaikdogists  <h  late 
have  raade»  m  order  to  iihiBtrate  soch  words  as  ncU,  fig,  U,  a>^, 
^,  etc.  It  may  with  troth  be  said,  that  Passow,  in  Ms  achni* 
table  Greek  Lexicon,  has  no  Vffaca^  distinguished  himself  so 
much,  or  merited  so  much,  as  in  bis  articles  on  these  little 
wMls.  The  same  is  true  of  Bretsehneidar,  in  the  seeond  edi- 
tno  of  his  Lexkxm.  One  has  only  to  coaq[Mnre  these  works 
wkb  the  early  lexieoos,  in  order  to  see  what  estimate  has  cmm 
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at  last  to  be  put|  by  skilful  philologists,  upon  the  partieks  of 
the  Greek  language*  After  all,  the  student  must  not  depend 
OD  anj  lexicon  to  give  him  true  skill  in  respect  to  the  knowledge 
of  them.  Nothing  but  the  most  minute,  distnguishing,  and  long 
continued  practical  observation  of  them,  will  answer  the  end  in 
questbn. 

The  reader  will  pardon  this  digression  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  young  in  the  study  of  sacred  pbiblogy.  It  is  for  those, 
m  particular,  that  I  am  writing. 

JiaOiiftata  vov  pvp  nmigov  means  sulKring,  such  as  Christin» 
were  then  called  to  endure,  or  sufferings  such  as  all  men  are 
exposed  to  endure,  in  the  present  life.  The  latter  seems  to  be 
the  preferable  sense;  because. the  reasoning  of  the  apostle,  in 
the  context,  has  respect  not  to  time  then  present  only,  but  to 
the  whole  period  of  the  present  life  down  to  its  close,  when  a 
gbrkMis  reward  succeeds  a  life  of  sorrow. 

The  latitude  in  which  the  genitive  case  is  employed  pbouM 
be  noted  from  the  phrase  before  us.  The  sufferingi  of  the  pre- 
jstU  time  surely  does  not  mean,  the  suffisrings  which  time  en- 
dures as  the  subjea  of  them,  but  those  which  Christiana  endure 
n^iile  they  continue  in  the  present  world.  The  genitive  here, 
as  often  elsewhere,  is  the  geniiwus  tempwie^  i.  e.  it  marks  the 
tune  belonging  to  the  noun  which  precedes  it,  the  jdesignadon  of 
which  IS  intended  to  qualify  that  noun. 

Oi»  «{««,  non  ^equiparanda  ncnl,  are  not  to  be  put  on  m 
leveij  or  are  not  to  be  reputed,  noi  to  be  counted  or  regarded. 
The  first  seems  rather  the  more  apposite  sense;  and  then 
^poff>  which  follows  in  the  construction,  may  be  rendered  in  its 
•usual  sense,  teiih*  But  if  the  second  sense  be  prefenred,  vis. 
repuiedt  regarded^  then  n^g  has  the  sense  of  con^red  vnthj 
in  eomparieon  of.  So  this  preposition  is  sometimes  used ;  e.  g. 
EccJus.  25: 19,  livery  evU  i$  email  ngog  »ax/«r  /womkoc,  com- 
pared  with  the  malignity  of  a  woman*  Joseph,  cont*  Apkm.  II. 
23,  All  WMtter  is  wortldess  ngos  eiwipm  tnp  routov,  compared 
wUh  the  image  (fthis  [god]. 

The  phrase  tvv  (UiXovoanf  iiiau  inonaXw^^ira$,  is  equiva- 
lent to  inomahH^naofumtv.  The  Greek  could  use  his  reguhr 
ftiture  without  a  helping  verb ;  ov  he  could,  as  here,  use  the 
verb  fuXkm  and  the  infinitive,  instead  of  a  regular  fiiture.  The 
word  dila$  which  here  signifies  ^/vre  hmpfinees,  is  used  by  the 
New  Tesument  writers  in  a  sense  quite  dijferent  fit)m  the  clas- 
m  one,  whkh  is,  opinionffatne^  reputaiiony  etc    But  the  New 
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Testament  meani^  of  M|«  is  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  *i5m 
or  n*iri ,  tplendowr^  magnijkence^  exedUnee.  The  idea  of  A>|a 
m  the  presence  of  God,  seems  to  be  founded  opoo  being  there 
in  Ae  it^Al  or  aphndaur  of  his  presence.  Henoe  light  is  used 
80  often  in  the  DiUe  as  the  image  of  happiness.  Hence  too, 
we  may  see  something  of  the  plenary  meaning  which  doi^  baS} 
when  used  to  describe  a  sttte  of  future  happiness.  .  In  the  pre- 
sent world,  **  eye  hath  not  seen ;"  but  when  another  world  bursts 
upon  the  visiiHi  of  Chrisdans,  after  death  shall  hare  T&at  away  the 
veil  of  raormKty,  there,  ^*m  God's  light  they  will  see  li^t;" 
there  too,  they  sliall  enjoy  "  everlasting  %ht,  for  God  wiU  be 
iheir  glory.'' 

Verse  19»  Here  we  have  another  yip,  whieh  sustains  a  rela«- 
tioQ  to  the  preceding  verse,  like  that  which  /op  in  verse  18  sus- 
tains to  verse  17.  The  apostle  in  verse  18  has  introduced,  as  an 
object  of  attention,  the  gtory  vllAtk  ietabe  reeeaUd.  That  there 
is  such  a  glory  he  now  proceeds  to  shew,  or  at  least  to  adduce 
reasons  why  Christians  should  confidently  expect  it.  Tli^, 
therefore,  b  in  verse  19  prefixed  to  a  clause  added  by  way  of 
confirming  the  sentiment  of  the  precedbg  assertion. 

' jixomt^dwda,  eameet  expeaatian^  the  German  Mndung* 
The  etymology  fiivours  this  meaning ;  for  the  word  comes  Smu 
unij  and  naga  head,  and  d<mivm  to  ehtervey  look^  qfier.  The 
Etymologioum  Magnum  explains  it  by  t^  xc^oi^  n^fflmnv, 
to  thrtuftfarward  ^  head  and  tee,  i.  e.  to  look  with  anxiety  or 
eagerness;  Kke  the  HAtew  bk*^wrt.  The  same  sense  the 
word  has  in  Phil,  i:  20.  Emesd  observes,  that  the  word  is  not 
intensive  in  the  New  Testament  flnst.  Interpr.  L  §3) ;  but  in 
this  he  seems  to  be  plainly  mistaxen,  if  we  may  judge  eithw 
from  the  compositnn  of  the  word  itself,  or  from  the  nature  of 
the  passages  in  which  it  stands. 

We  come  now  to  the  prino^al  word,  on  which  very  much  of 
die  difficulty  of  the  passage  before  us  turns,  viz.  xtlaie*  In  or^ 
der  to  proceed  in  a  sadsiactory  manner  with  the  investigation  of 
it,  I  shall  consider,  in  the  first  place,  its  meaning  in  the  other 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  where  it  occurs,  and  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  Hebrew  words ;  and  then,  in  the 
second  place,  L  shall  propose  and  examine  in  order  the  various 
meanings  whicb  have  been  assigned  to  the  word  in  this  place, 
and  endeavour  to  vindicate  that  sense  to  which  the  preference 
seems  to  belong. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  meanings  of  itviei^  in  all  the  other  pas- 
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mig&B  ci  (he  New  Tdstament  iriiere  H  is  fcnd,  weeptbg  tlie 
ooo  before  os»  tliejr  may  be  distribated  lalo  tivo  elaatee;  to. 

1.  It  tauuB  At  aei  of  ct$aiioniCruaing. 

lo  saoh  a  senio  k  is  raerally  ooooeded  diet  it  is  employed 
in  MariL  10:  6.  IS:  19.  jRom.  1:  SO.  S  Fet.  3:  4.  But  the  two 
first  and  the  hat  of  tbeie  significations  might  well  be  referred  to 
BO.  3,  whieh  fiillows.  This  is  die  proper  and  primary  meanmg 
of  the  word«  according  to  the  usnal  principles  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, ui  which  words  of  this  class  cemosonly  denola  tkeaUrf 
ih^  amf  ihi$^9  they  being  what  granmuvians  call  nmniua  no* 
tUmu.  So  in  the  Cireek  classios»  die  sense  of  wMmg^  etm* 
9irueiing9  buUding,  cr€aiingy  etc.  is  the  one  attached  id  tlria 
word.  But  in  the  tnajority  of  examples  in  which  icv/a«(  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament^  the  meaning  is  diflerent  finm  das. 

2*  It  means  ereatnnf  crtatid  Mngi  maffprodmi  €f  ertaiing 
foiwert  enaiiaH  as  an  esisting  thing. 

Such  a  defleetbn  fi:om  the  primary  meaning  of  a  word,  isvery 
common^  not  only  in  the  Greek,  but  in  all  odier  languages;  the 
abstract  (nomen  aetbnis)  passings  as  crammarians  say,  into  the 
concrete  sense ;  i.  e.  the  word  which  denoted  action,  being  also 
uaed  to  denote  the  consequences  or  efiaots  of  that  action.  So 
here^  misyfi,  the  uct  ofereatmg^  is  more  commonly  employed  in 
the  New  Testament  to  signi^  die  eftcts  of  tUs  action^  m« 
a  lAtnj^  creo^Ml,  res  crsato. 

But  this  seoond  signification  being  in  its  omi  nature  generic^ 
is  either  uaed  generically,  w  is  also  employed  to  designate  anj 
of  the  sereral  9fMe$  of  meanings  that  may  constitute  a  part  q€  ' 
the  generic  one. 

a)  It  is  used  in  its  generic  ssnse,  i.  e.  as  meaning  enxOBi 
iUf^,  creotiibn,  ony  ereelid  tlwug^  in  Rom.  1: 26.  8: 39.  CoL 
1:  15.  Heb.  4:  13.  ReF.  3:  14,  peihaps  also  in  Mark  10:  6* 
18:  19,  and  2  Pet.  3: 4.  In  a  sense  rery  nearljr  allied  to  this, 
it  is  used  in  Heb»  9: 11  to  desigpate  the  tmUritik  creation  ae 
such,  in  distinction  fimn  the  spirteal  one.  This  distioctioD, 
however,  resuhs  radier  fiMS  the  exigency  of  the  passage,  and 
the  disdncdon  made  here  by  the  w«>ra  tomm,  than  from  dM 
fcfece  of  iir/eK. 

h)  K%i99Q  is  also  used  m  a  specific  sanee,  and  means  As 
nUJonoI  oreflUten,  man,  men,  iht  woM  cf  maiJebul.    Thus  in 
Mark  16:  15,  Oo  pretck  ike  gotpd  meiy  t^  utiois,  to  oil 
menjto  every  man*    Col.  1: 23,  ufkeck  [gospel]  kae  been premA 
ed  #V  nmotf  tp  upiou,  omo/ng  all  Mteni,  or  t»  esery  —^ 
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1  Pet.  Sk  IS)  Be  mAfect  thm  wiop  •W^iMun/r)}  mthih  to  wtry 
nmm,  te  avery  kmum  bemgj  for  the  LonPt  take^  i.  e,  out  of 
Teg»rd  to  the  Lord  Cbrkt.  IVtiat  the  meaning  (rf*  this  is,  the 
exfdanatbn  immediately  subjobed  informs  us;  vis.  cfr«  /^oei^ 
lih  aJC  vmip^xwwiT  «<vt  i}/</iQo»y,  oi^  di!  wiwov  n.%X  L  e.  *Be 
subject  to  ereiy  man  placed  in  amhoiity,  whedier  he  be  a 
king  who  has  preeminence,  or  a  governor  apppinted,'  elc.^- 
These  examples  make  it  clear,  that  mla$s  b  empbjred  to  de* 
signaie  a  tpte^  class  of  created  beings,  as  well  as  created 
tUnga  in  general. 

e)  The  word  is  than  aometimes  emfdogred  m  a  more  speci- 
£c  and  Iknited  sense  stSl,  viz.  to  designate  the  new  ratumal  cre^ 
adon,  dune  who  are  ereaied  anew  in  Ckriei  JeeuSf  Chrietianin 
Such  is  the  neanbg  in  2  Cor.  5:  17,  J^any  one  he  in  Ckrigi^ 
he  is  Ka^yq  Meh$Qj  a  new  creature.  6aL  6%  15,  In  Christ  Jeeus 
neither  dreumeieion  nor  undrcumeieion  aeaiU  any  thingf  but 
nanp^  ntlmg.  This  rather  seems  to  mean,  a  new  act  ofereaiingf 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  renovating  the  soul.  But  in  both  of 
these  cases,  the  jptoel  meaning  depends  on  soiyi},  rather  than 
upon  mwlate* 

These  are  aU  the  cases  in  which  mling  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament,  excepting  those  in  the  passage  under  examination* 
From  theae  we  gather  the  coodusbn,  that  the  ueiu  loquendi 
allows  us  to  assign  to  mh$e  either  of  the  three  meanings  rank* 
ed  under  no.  2,  i.  e.  it  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  ^i^ 
created  or  the  natural  ereoHon,  men  or  mankind,  or  lasdy, 
Chnstiant»  But  this  kst  meaning  is  made,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  addition  of  the  epithet  xwyi}. 

I  have  only  to  add  hm,  as  «  confirmation  of  the  above  mean- 
ings assigned  to  «T/ff«^  (which  however  are  not  altogether  pe- 
culiar to  the  New  Testament,  see  Judidi  9;  12.  11:  14.  Wisd. 
2:  6.  16: 24.  19:  6),  that  the  Chaldee  and  the  Rabbinic  He- 
brew coincide  wkh  the  usage  just  exhibited.  The  words  in 
those  kngnages  which  correspond  to  nrlatg,  are  ntrns,  ^"y^, 
M^nSf  ^*1>^  which  all  mean  creatio,  ereaturoj  ret  ereata^  i.  e. 
the  aet  of  creatinff,  and  the  tUng  oreated,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  nrlotg  does.  Moreover,  in  Rabbinic  Hebrew,  the  plural 
fimn  m^^  sometimes  means  Aoeimef,  men,  speciaHy  (he  Aea- 
then.  AU  dns,  we  see,  corresponds  with  the  New  Testament- 
use  of  nsimCj  and  explakis  it  when  a  refisrenoe  to  the  Greek 
ekattCB  wodd  net  In  regard  to  the  last  part»ubr  of  aU,  vis. 
thattri^  sotoeiiaics  meiins  ifae  heathen,  by  way  of  degsad»* 
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tion  or  contempt,  it  is  mgaiat  dut  we  have  adopledi  inio  vulgar 
English,  the  very  same  meaning  of  the  word  ereaiure^  and  ap- 
plied it  m  a  derogatory  sense  to  human  beings;  e.  g.  *the 
creature  refused  to  obey.' 

II.  We  have  seen  what  meanings  are  assigned  to  fntasg  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  what  belonged  to  the 
corresponding  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  words.  Which  of  aU  these, 
now,  shall  be  applied  to  nthtg  in  the  passage  befere  us  ? 

That  the  reader  may  see  how  vanousiy  this  questkm  has 
been  answered,  I  will  lay  before  him  the  different  interpreta- 
tions given  to  it.  lliese  are,  1.  The  angels.  2.  The  souls 
(the  animating  principle)  of  the  planetary  worlds.  3.  Adam 
and  Eve,  because  they  were  the  immediate  work  of  creative 
power.  4.  The  souls  of  believers,  b  distinction  from  their 
bodies.  &•  The  bodies  of  believers,  L  e.  their  dead  bodies, 
in  distinction  from  their  souls.  6.  Christians  in  general.  7. 
Christians  in  particular,  i.  e.  either  Jewish  Christians,  or  Gen- 
tile Christians.  8.  Unconverted  men  in  general.  9.  Uncon- 
verted men  in  particular,  i.  e.  either  unconverted  Jews,  or  un- 
converted heathen.  10.  The  material  creation,  inanimate  and 
animate,  exclusive  of  rational  bdngs.  11.  The  rational  cre- 
ation or  men  in  general,  mankind. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  opinions  is  enough  to  shew, 
that  the  passage  before  us  has  indeed  been  a  loim  eesolwii- 
suef.  According  to  the  plan  proposed,  they  must  all  be  ex- 
amined. But  we  may  make  short  work  wfth  most  of  them, 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  bebg  charged  with  any  pre- 
sumption. 

1.  3^  angels.  But  as  the  nvlais  here  mentioned  is  made 
subject  to  a  frail  and  dying  state  {fuxTai6%fitt),  mi  isjrepresent- 
ed  as  longing  after  njv  monilwfftv  tup  viav  vov  ^iov,  it  cannot 
be  good  angels ;  for  they  are  not  subject  to  such  a  state,  and 
are  already  m  possession  of  the  glory  which  is  to  be  reveal- 
ed. It  cannot  be  evil  angels ;  for  neither  are  they  mortal, 
nor  do  they  wait  for  (anixitx^TM)  the  glory  of  the  future 
world,  since  they  know  it  b  impossible  they  should  ever  be 
made  partakers  of  it. 

2.  The  finds  of  the  planets.  This  hardly  seems  to  be  wordi 
an  attempt  at  confutatbn.  Yet  no  less  a  writer  than  Origea 
has  gravely  advanced  this  idea.  It  is,  at  least,  worth  some- 
thing as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  see  how  the  aneieni  fathers 
could  phikN9ophize.    "  This  vanity  (ftaroienvc),''  says  Origen, 
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"  is  to  be  referred  to  the  bodies  into  which  the  souls  that 
before  existed,  have  been  detruded,  on  account  of  their  sins  in 
the  preexistent  state.  Such  bodies  are  the  sun,  moon,  yea 
the  earth,  and  the  heaven.  AU  these  have  souls,  which  had 
a  previous'  existence;  consequently  they  may  commit  sin ;  and 
so  doing,  they  must  be  subject  to  the  judgement  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  men.  These  bodies,  therefore,  are  waiting  for  the 
resurrection ;  and  they  may  properly  be  said  to  hope  and  sigh 
for  liberation  from  their  present  corruption."  Could  one  be- 
lieve that  such  a  passage  as  this  existed  in  Origen,  if  he  did 
not  read  it  with  his  own  eyes  ?  Thb  he  may  do  in  his  De 
PrineifHsj  cap.  7. 

My  readers  will  neidier  demand  nor  expect  that  I  should  re- 
fute this  speculation  of  the  greatest  "scholar  among  the  ancient 
fathers.  1  mention  it  only  that  it  may  be  noted,  in  order  to  de- 
termine of  how  much  authority  in  matters  of  philosophizing 
about  religion,  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  fathers  sometimes  is. 
Liet  him  look  well  to  it,  who  leans  on  such  a  broken  reed  ! 

3.  KHoig  means  Adam  and  Eve.  What  induced  any  one 
to  adopt  such  an  ophiion,  probably  was,  that  Adam  and  Eve 
were  the  immediate  production  of  creative  power ;  and  in  this 
respect  might  be  called  xxiotg  with  an  emphasis.     But  to  what 

Eurpose  would  such  an  exegesis  be  here  ?  And  then,  the  utthig 
ere  mentioned,  has  in  every  age  of  the  world  been  sighing 
with  anguish,  even  &X9^  ^^  ^^>  dovm  to  the  very  time  when 
the  apostle  was  writing.  In  what  sense  could  this  be  predicat- 
ed of  our  first  parents? 

4.  To  the  suppositbn,  that  the  sotds  ofhdievers  are  designat- 
ed by  «r/a«^,  we  may  oppose,  (1)  The  ftct  that  no  usus  loquen- 
di  can  be  adduced  to  justify  it ;  (2)  That  Heb.  13:  23  repre- 
sents the  spirits  of  the  just  as  alreaay  fitsliMufispo*  in  heaven ; 
and  with  this  a  multitude  of  other  passages  accord.  How 
then  can  they  be  groaning  with  anguish  for  deliverance  f  It 
must  have  been  some  advocate  of  purgatory,  who  invented 
such  an  interpretatbn  as  this. 

5.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  saistts*  Here  again  we  find  no 
usus  loquendi  to  justify  such  an  interpretation.  J.  A.  Tdrre- 
tin  objects  to  this,  abo,  that  this  sense  would  be  wholly  inappo- 
site. <<How,"  he  asks,  *' would  this  console  afllicted  Chris- 
tians .^'  I  answer,  that  confirmation  of  Christian  hope  is  the  di- 
rect and  immediate  object  of  the  apostle  here ;  not  consolatbn, 
except  through  the  medium  of  confirmation.    Then  one  mif^ 
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say,  thai  the  redamptioo  of  the  body  being  uoderaiood  hare, 
would  compare  well  with  the  same  thiag  which  is  repreaented  in 
verse  23,  as  the  object  of  eqiectatioD  on  the  part  <x  believers. 
But  there  is  still  a  difficult-  How  the  dead  bodies  of  all  men, 
i.  e.  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  good,  should  be  represented 
by  the  apostle  as  anxiously  hoping  for  a  resurrection,  it  is  hard 
indeed  to  see.  Is  it  not  true,  that  the  resunrectioo  of  the  bodies 
of  the  wicked,  is  the  immediate  preeuraor  of  their  enhanced 
misery  i  Such  is  the  scripCural  view  of  the  subieot.  Then  how 
can  they  be  kmgiog  for  such  an  event  ?  Or  what  has  this  Id  do 
with  confirmmg  the  hope  of  the  righteous  ?  But  if  you  say,  that 
<  the  dead  bodies  of  the  wicked  are  longing  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  just,'  the  vkJence  of  the  prosopopeia  is  revolting.  Why, 
moreover,  should  the  apostle  rescnrt  to  such  an  improbable  and 
forced  argument  as  this  r  Or  rather,  can  it  be  called  any  argu«' 
ment  at  all  ? 

6. 7.  The  sixth  and  seventh  opinions  may  boA  be  ranked  un- 
der one  head,  viz.  that  of  ChtiuiMnt.  Can  stWai^,  then,  here 
mean  Christians,  either  in  general,  or  in  particular  ? 

a)  The  uitu  hfuendi  is  wantbg,  to  render  this  probable.  The 
word  Ktloig  in  2  Cor.  5: 17  and  Gal.  6:  15,  does  not,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  of  itself  mean  Christians.  In  both  these 
cases  it  is  connected  with  uutuni-  It  is  mmv^  nthtg,  ti^n,  and 
this  only,  which  usage  autfaoriies  us  to  bdieve  is  empbyed  in 
order  to  designate  Christians.  This  ai^giunent  alone  would  reiH 
der  the  exegesis  in  question  doubtfiil.  ^ 

b)  But  we  have  another  argument,  which  has  been  generally 
deemed  a  still  more  weighty  one*  This  is,  that  in  verses  19, 
21,  the  word  nxta$g  designates  diose  who  are  diatinguiriiad  from 
the  children  of  God,  and  who  bebog  not  to  such  as  are  now  en« 
titled  to  their  privileges.  But  I  cannot  consider  this  ailment 
to  be  so  decisive  as  Flatt,  Thcduck,  and  others  thmk  it  to  be. 
My  reason  is,  that  the  ex[Nressk>ns  in  verses  19,  21,  are  not 
much  unlike  that  in  verse  23,  where,  b^ood  all  doubt,  Cfari»* 
tians  are  represented  as  groaning  within  themselves  and  waiting 
for  their  filiation  (vio&iaimf),  i.  e.  for  the  consequences  of  it, 
viz.  the  redemption  of  their  bodies  from  their  present,  frail,  pain- 
ful, and  dying  state.  I  see  not»  therefore,  but  that  it  is  auite 
possible,  in  itself  considered,  to  suppose  in  verses  19, 21,  Chris- 
tians  may  be  represented  as  waiting  for  the  glory  which  will  be 
given  to  the  children  of  God ;  although  if  verse  23  were  stniek 
out,  the  expres8k>ns  there  might  well  be  taken  for  antithetio 
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ones ;  I  hmm,  tbtt  nHoiQ  mtgbl,  fci  soeh  8  ease,  Mturally  and 
well  be  jonderstood,  to  designate  a  class  of  men  distinct  from  the 
vM  tov  ^§ov  in  verse  19,  and  from  the  ta  tixva  xoi  ^eoS 
in  TerBe  21. 

c)  A  more  conclusive  afgument,  however^  is  deducible  from 
▼ene  dS,  ^^re  stvrol  ti^p  mapx^^  ^  npiVftatog  SfortiQ 
seems  pWnly  lo  mean  CbrMans,  as  I  shall  in  due  time  endeav- 
oar  to  shew.  Conceding  this,  then  is  it  quite  plain,  that  utloiQ 
in  the  preceding  Vorses  cannot  mean  Cnristians,  because  the 
class  or  men  designated  in  verse  33,  is  very  clearly  distbguished 
from  the  preceding  chss  m  verses  19-^1,  designated  by  nthit. 

Oo  the  same  ground,  vis.  that  uri^i^  cannot  be  regarded  as 
meaning  Christians  in  general,  it  must  be  excluded  from  mean- 
bg  Christians  b  particular,  i.  e.  either  Jlewish  Christians  or  Gen- 
tile Christians.  How  are  these  to  be  distbguished  from  ^  those 
who  had  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ?''  Even  supposing  that 
ana^n  mesxis  here  special^  miraeuiaus  giftsy  (as  some  believe,) 
we  may  ask,  Were  tnere  no  Jewish  Christians  who  possessed 
these }  Scanty  they  above  all  others  possessed  them.  But  stiD, 
Were  there  DO  Gentile  Christittis  who  possessed  them?  This 
ymik  not  be  denied.  If  we  look  into  the  first  episde  to  the 
Corinthians,  we  find  there  a  graphic  account  of  the  special  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  which  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  diat  th^  were  dis^ 
tributed  to  Gentile  as  well  as  to  Jewish  Christians.  Still  strong- 
er is  the  argument,  if  we  suppose  (as  I  shall  endeavour  hereafter 
to  shew  that  we  mast  suppose)  dnapx^w  here  to  mean,  the  prelim 
&a<fon,  ihefareiaste,  the  eame$t  of  fbture  glory,  which  is  com- 
.  moa  to  all  Christians.  For  as  those  who  have  diis  anagxv^^  cure 
here  phbly  and  explicidy  distbguished  from  those  denorabated 
mUfig  above;  so  if  these  are  Christians  in  general,  as  they  clear- 
\y  seem  to  be ;  it  follows  that  tnliug  above  is  not  used  to  desig- 
nate Christians,  rither  Christians  in  general,  or  Jewish  or  Gen- 
tile Christians  b  particular.  Neither  of  these  classes  were  dis- 
tbguished finom  other  Christians,  by  the  exclusive  possession  of 
miracokNis  sifts,  or  die  exclusive  possession  Qf  the  earnest  of  the 
heavenly  inheritance;  and  there  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no 
ground  for  making  a  dkilbction  of  such  a  nature.  It  must  ne- 
cessarily IbUow,  that  if  nrl0$0  means  either  Jewish  Christians,  or 
Gentile  Christians,  as  such,  Aen  this  ckss  of  Christians  did  not 
partake  of  the  ina^p  tov  itPiVftatog;  ft>r  those  who  did  par^ 
take  ef  it  are  clearly  distbgui^ed  from  those  indicated  by  ntia$g. 
But  inasmuch  as  both  these  classes  of  Christians  did  partake  of 
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tbe  gift  in  qnesdoD,  to  DMdier  of  them  otn  bo  doagMttad  hoe 
by  nxl9^. 

I  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  oo  this  bend,  bad  not  suck 
critics  as  Le  Clerc,  Nosselt,  ScUeusner,  and  otbers  magni  im- 
mniij  defended  tbe  exegesis  in  questioo. 

8.  9.  The  eighth  and  ninth  opinions  may  also  be  classed  unr 
der  one  bead.  These  are,  that  stfiaic  means  either  ttnoonvert* 
ed  men  b  general  as  such,  or  unconveited  men  in  particular^ 
viz.  Jews,  or  Grentiles.  In  regard  to  the  specific  meaning  here 
assigned  to  xt/aK,  I  cannot  aee  any  toleraUe  ground  of  suf^port 
for  it.  Why  should  unoonveited  Jews  be  represented  as  pecul- 
iarly exposed  to  a  frail  and  dying  state  ?  Or  why  should  un- 
converted Gentiles  be  so  represented  ?  Surely  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  any  distinction  here,  as  all  are  equally  exposed  to  tbe 
miseries  of  life.  We  cannot  therefore  admit  the  ex^esis  which 
here  gives  a  specific  meaning  to  mlctg,  limitbg  it  either  to  un- 
converted Jews  or  to  unconverted  Gentiles. 

More  probable  is  the  interpretation,  which  assigns  to  SKria««  tbe 
meaning  of  unumvtrUd  men  in  general.  In  this  case,  it  is  easy 
to  make  a  plain  and  evident  distmction  betwem  %ti0i9  in  vs.  1^ 
<^22,  and  oi  xijy  ana^x^v  rov  nwevfiaxos  iff^vttQ,  in  v.  23. 
Subs^tially  I  think  thb  to  be  tbe  right  meaning.  But  I  woukl 
not  assign  to  it  the  s^oification  simply  of  unoonverted  men.  I 
apprehend  the  meaning  to  be  the  same  as  in  Ahrk  16: 15.  Col. 
1: 23.  1  Pet.  2:  13,  i.  e.  Hum,  men,  mmiJdnd  in  general.  But 
of  this,  and  of  the  objections  urged  against  it,I  shall  say  more  ia 
the  sequel. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  have  reduced  our  muhiplex  inSei^ 
pretations  down  to  two,  viz.  the  material  ereaiian  in  generalf 
animate  and  inanimate ;  and  the  rational  creation^  or  mankind 
in  general.  These  remain  to  be  carefoUy  examined.  Critics 
of  high  rank  and  great  abilities,  are  divided  between  these  two 
interpretations. 

10.  I  commence  with  the  first  of  these  two  meanings,  viz.  that 
of  the  material  creation^  the  world  m  general^  or  the  univeree^  ex- 
clusive of  rational  beings.  This  has  had  many  defenders  bodi 
in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Chrysostom,  Iheodoret,  Theo- 
phylact,  Oecumeoius,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Luther,  Koppe,  Dod- 
dridge, Flatt,  Theluck,  and  a  multitude  of  otbers  have  been  its 
advocates.  Flatt  and  Tboluck,  in  their  recent  commentaries, 
have  collected  all  which  has  been  said  in  its  favour,  besides  ad- 
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vftDcing  some  things  pacaliar  to  themselves.  What  thej  have 
brought  forward,  deserves  a  serious  examination. 

That  mlatg  might  be  employed  to  indicate  the  natural  creation 
aiDund  us,  consisting  of  things  animate  and  inanimate,  may  be 
seen  by  examining  the  utus  loquendi  of  the  word,  under  no.  2. 
a,  p.374  above.  On  this  part  of  thesubgectftherecanbe  no  just 
ground  of  controversy  among  philologists.  But  is  it  so  empkyed 
b  the  passage  before  us?  This  is  the  only  question  that  afiords 
any  room  for  diqMite. 

Thohick  ai^oes  that  it  is  so  employed,  from  two  sources ; 
first,  bom  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands,  and  the  predicates 
which  are  assigned  to  it ;  and  secondly,  from  both  Jewish  and 
Christian  belief  respecting  the  renewal  of  the  natural  world,  at 
a  future  period. 

Under  the  first  head  of  argument,  he  says,  that  the  more  usual 
meaning  of  %Tla$g  is  the  natural  world.  If  he  means  by  this 
to  aver  that  the  word  has  this  signification  in  a  majority  of  the 
instances  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  an  in- 
spection of  p.  374  above  wUl  convince  the  reader  that  he  is 
mistaken.  JBut  stiU,  the  fact  that  the  word  may  very  naturally, 
in  itself  considered,  be  employed  in  such  a  way,  I  freely  concede, 
and  thb  I  have  already  more  than  once  intimated. 

His  next  argument  is,  that  hwli  47  Mr/<ric  in  v.  21,  indicates 
a  descent  from  the  noble  to  the  ignoble  part  of  creation. 
He  means,  that  omri  ij  %xlatq  signifies  as  much  as  to  say : 
^Not  only  does  the  nobler  part  of  creation  kmg  for  a  disclosure 
of  the  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed,  but  even  thit  inferior  crta'^ 
Iton,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  also  k>ngs  for  the  perk>d 
when  this  disclosure  shall  be  made.' 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  such  an  exegesis  of  ovnj  17  mla%Q 
would  necessarily  imply,  that  a  higher  and  nobler  mrlo^^  bad 
been  already  mentkmed  in  the  preceding  context,  with  which 
this  inferior  one  is  now  compared.  Had  such  mention  been 
made,  there  would  be  some  ground  for  the  remark  of  Tholuck. 
But  as  there  is  no  mention  of  this  nature,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
give  a  eomparaiioe  sense  to  otin;  ii  mlctg.  In  order  to  do  this, 
nnist  not  something  have  been  mentkMied,  with  which  we  may 
compare  it  ?  The  expectation  of  the  nobler  part  of  creation,  is 
fint  mentkxied  in  v.  23,  vio&eatap  ant%dix6fiiro%.  The  force  of 
uit^  17  ntliug,  I  apprehend,  must  therefore  be  made  out  in  ano- 
ther way.  Paul  had  inst  said,  ti  fnlotg  is  made  tutjeet  to  afiraH 
andpemhing  state  (/coraion^r*),  mth  the  hope^  i.  e.  in  a  con- 
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dhbaer  beiicuiiifltaiieetbirfiichilis  pannitted  loliope,  dm 
« aj  avni  ij  mUfsg,  mitm  iAm  very  M»e  creoNire  Mjr  ie  .^imj^ 
etc.  Tliohick  does  not  seem  to  have  iioted»  that  the  expressioa 
is  not  simply  «v?i7«  but  nai  «vrq,  which  neoessarily  retos  it  to 
the  preceding  xr/eig,  and  mavis  even  the  very  eeme  utle^ei  viz. 
the  ursil  and  perishing  mle^e  which  had  just  been  described,  is 
still  plaoed  in  a  state  in  which  it  ma^  indulge  the  bfope  of  deUv- 
erance,  etc*  The  force  of  ual  ait%  theny  seeoM  to  coosisty  in 
designatii^  that  very  same  perishing  utleiQ  which  the  writer  bad 
jest  described,  as  bemg  in  a  state  lo  indulge  a  hope  of  obtain- 
iag  freedom  from  this  wretched  ceodkioB*  If  th»  be  correety 
then  its  force  does  not  consist  in  anv  implied  comparison  with  a 
nobler  nwioKf  which  indulged  the  Vke  hopes. 

A  third  reason  of  Thohick  for  the  signification  which  he  here 
assigns  for  »v/s«c,  is,  that  in  verse  32,  nmem  n  fttia^g  is  men* 
tiooed. 

But  why  the  apostle  could  not  sqrmiM  n  <»^K,  if  he  meant 
the  world  of  raiimud  beings,  just  as  well  as  he  could  if  he  mesufc 
the  world  of  aeliire,  I  am  not  aware ;  and  more  especially  so, 
since  in  Mark  16: 16  and  Col.  1:  23,  this  very  ezpreasion  is 
made  use  of  {nwnf  r^  nr/eef-^v  mey  ry  icr Afs«),  in  order  to 
denote  the  umverflfldity  of  the  rational  worid. 

Finally,  Tholuck  avers,  that  the  predicates  #i«r«#ev9ff  and 
AstOsfa  e^g  ^o^g  (verses  20,  21)  more  naturally  bekng  to 
ibe  material  creation. 

But  this  I  cannot  see.  Above  aU,  I  cannot  see  it,  when  the 
aposde  says,  that  the  nwio*g  wae  metde  nAject  ftmm$etnTtj  avx 
itovem,  noi  vdwUarUVf  not  of  Us  eum  dunce.  Does  tlua  bc>- 
kxig  more  naturally,  then,  to  me  material  than  the  rational  cre- 
ation ?  Of  which  is  choice  more  naumdly  predicated  ?  Then 
again,  is  not  ^MirmotQC,  a  firml  and  dying  eiaie^  as  esuly  md 
naturally  to  be  predicated  of  men,  as  it  is  of  the  material  worid? 
And  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  the  latter  ftr  less  subject  to  fccrofo- 
Tf^  than  the  race  of  men?  Once  more,  is-  not  dsviU/aTirff 
^o^,  lie  bendage  if  a  mortal  cr  perishing  eandMonf  as 
naturally  predicated  of  men,  as  it  is  of  the  materisl  woM  i 
Rather,  is  it  not  much  more  naturally  applied  to  human  be- 
ings, than  it  is  to  the  world  in  which  they  live? 

None  of  the  reasons,  then,  assigned  by  Thokck  for  the  ex- 
egesis which  he  defends,  that  are  drawn  from  the  exigency  of 
the  passage,  seem  to  be  well  grounded.  So  much  is  true,  vis. 
that  the  utnt  laqnendif  in  jtsdf  considered,  would  admit  die 
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viUch  be  ghres  to  mtUi^.  But  thftt  the  mgmUia  loci 
renders  probeble  tbb  meaning,  does  not  seem  in  any  good  de- 
gree to  be  made  out. 

We  come,  next,  to  tbe  secmid  cbuss  of  reaaoBS  asaigDed  by 
Tboluck  in  defence  of  his  bterpratatioa ;  vis*  those  derived 
firom  the  Jewish  and  Christian  bdief  respecting  the  renovation 
of  the  natural  world,  at  a  future  periods 

It  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  mjr  mind,  to  know 
how  die  aposde  could  speak  of  die  natural  woiU,  as  eamesdy 
expecting  or  kxiking  for  the  nvdatUm  of  the  $on$  of  £M,  or 
as  iH^ing  to  be  freed  from  its  state  of  bondage,  and  brought  to 
enjoy  ike  gUriouB  libertif  of  ike  eiiidren  of  Qod*  TMudk 
and  Flatt  seem  to  have  felt  me  same  difficult ;  and  in  order  to 
remove  it,  both  of  them  resort  to  tbe  doctrine  of  a  future  reno* 
vation  of  the  natural  world.  Both  Jews  and  Christians,  they 
aver,  believed  b  this ;  and  moreover,  they  maintain,  that  it  has 
a  foundation  in  die  New  Testament  itsdf.  Such  being  the  case 
in  their  view,  they  interpret  the  expectation  of  the  natioal  work}, 
or  its  lengiog  dker  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  as  a  per- 
sonification of  this  world,  and  as  a  representation  of  it  (being 
tiius  personified)  in  a  state  of  anxious  expeetatbn  of  its  own  future 
and  glorbus  renovation,  at  the  general  resurrectbn  of  the  sabts« 

To  exambe  this  doctrine  at  length,  would  require  a  vobme, 
instead  of  a  paragraph  b  a  brief  essay.  The  dbputes  whbh 
have  existed  b  ancient  and  modem  times,  also,  and  which  have 
recently  come  up  b  our  mother  country  with  fresh  vigour,  shew 
what  qiecious  ailments  men  find,  or  think  they  find,  in  the 
Scriptures,  b  favor  of  such  an  opinioo.  The  ditcussbo  b 
whbh  I  am  engaged,  obliges  me  not  to  pass  this  matter  by  b 
entire  silence.  First,  then,  let  us  glance  at  die  Scripture  argu-^ 
ment,  by  whbh  it  is  said  to  be  supported ;  and  secondly,  at  tbe 
traditional  sayings  whbh  are  brought  to  favour  it. 

The  passages  of  Scripture  mainly  relied  on,  are  2  Pet  3;  7 
—12.  Rev.  21: 1.  Is.  1 1:  6  seq.  65: 17  seq.  Heb.  12: 26  se^. 
Hbts  of  tbe  same  doctrine  are  supposed  to  be  contabed  in 
Matt.  13:  38  seq.  19: 28,  and  Acts  3: 21.  Brief  su^estioDS 
respectbg  these  passages,  are  all  whbh  any  reader  will  here 
expect 

My  first  remark  on  them  all  is,  that  if  literally  understood,  they 
present  impossibilities,  not  to  say  absurdities ;  if  not  HteraOy  un» 
derstood,  then  they  contab  no  proof  of  the  doctrine  in  questbn. 
If  this  can  be  made  out,  then  it  is  mmeoessary  to  proceed  any 
farther  in  respect  to  tbe  subject  now  b  questbn. 
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The  passage  in  2  Pet  3:  7 — 12,  declares  that  the  present 
heavens  and  earth  are  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  we  are 
to  look  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwettedi 
rigkteouenese ;  i.  e.  the  old  creation  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  a 
new  one  to  come  in  its  place.  But  what  the  nature  of  this  is  to 
be,  except  that  righteousness  is  to  dwell  in  it,  Peter  does  not 
give  anpr  hint  at  all.  To  draw  the  conclusion  that  a  new  crea- 
tion ol  the  heavens  and  die  earth,  here  means  a  new,  literal, 
material  creation,  made  out  of  the  old  one,  and  diflbring  firom  the 
first  oniv  in  its  d^ree  of  perfection,  would  be  the  same  as  to 
argue,  that  because  the  Bible  represents  a  Christian  man  as  be- 
ing bom  again,  raiiedjrom  the  aeetd^  and  created  anew,  there- 
lore  his  spiritual  change  in  regeneration  is  to  be  regarded  as  be- 
ing Kterauy  one,>or  rather  each,  of  these  changes.  Would  any 
one  subacnbe  to  such  an  exegesb  i 

But  admitting  that  the  passage  in  Peter  leaves  the  question 
doubtful,  (whic£  is  the  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  it,)  still  the 
passage  in  Rev.  21:  1,  which  is  so  confidendy  appealed  to,  is  a 
veiy  unfortunate  proof-passage  for  the  advocates  of  a  literally 
new  earth.  The  writer  says,  /  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  ;  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  had  passed  away, 
and  thare  was  no  longer  any  sea.  This  leaves  the  ouestion,  of 
course,  just  where  Peter  does ;  and  here  Tholuck,  Flatt,  and 
others,  stop  m  their  quotatk)n.  But  this  will  not  do.  Let  us 
see  what  is  the  capital  of  this  new  world,  ^nd  I  saw  the  holy 
city,  the  new  Jerusalesn,  descending  from  Chd  out  of  heaven, 
verse  2.  But  what  kind  of  city  is  this?  Verses  10—27  and 
chap.  22:  1 — 5,  give  an  ample  descriptbn  of  it.  It  is  a  city 
with  twehre  gates,  three  on  each  side ;  die  wall  has  twelve  foun- 
dations, (I  suppose  the  writer  means  twelve  tiers  of  foundation 
stones,)  with  the  apostles'  names  engraven  on  them ;  it  is  an  ex- 
act quadrangle ;  it  is  12,000  stadia  or  furlongs  long  and  broad, 
and  of  the  same  height,  verse  16 ;  (what  height  here  means  I 
know  not,  unless  the  writer  designs  to  represent  the  whole 
eity  as  one  great  palace  or  building ;)  the  walls  are  144  cubits 
high ;  the  twelve  rows  of  the  foundation  stones,  are  twelve  difier- 
eot  kinds  of  precious  stones,  verses  19, 20 ;  the  twelve  gates 
are  twelve  pearls,  verse  21 ;  tibe  streets  are  of  pure  tranaiarent 
gold,  verse  21 ;  it  has  no  sun  nor  moon  to  shine  on  it,  (a  new 
world  therefore  indeed,)  but  God  is  its  light,  verse  23 ;  the  tree 
of  life  grows  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  streets,  bearing  twelve 
manner  of  fruits,  and  producing  each  mouA  in  the  year,  22:  2 ; 
and  finally,  there  is  never  to  be  any  night  there,  22:  5. 
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W9I  ftajr  one  now  even  pretend  thtt  all  this  is  to  be  literally 
BBderstood  ?  If  so,  then  heaven,  or  the  new  Jerusalem,  the 
abode  of  the  blessed  after  their  resorrectbn,  is  only  12,000  fur- 
longs, i.  e.  1500  miles  square !  A  space,  I  hope  and  trust, 
quite  too  small  to  contain  all  those  who  will  be  redeemed  by  a 
Saviour's  blood. 

'  But  if  .the  new  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  new  earth,  is  not 
a  literal  one,  neither  is  die  new  earth  itself  a  literal  one.  How 
can  it  be  so,  when  there  is  to  be  no  sun  nor  moon  to  sUne 
upon  it? 

We  may  now  make  less  delay  upon  the  remaining  passages. 
The  context  of  the  one  just  examined  (Rev.  21:  1)  has  let  xm 
into  the  real  design  and  conceptions  of  the  writer ;  which  is  sim- 
ply an  intention  to  make  a  splendid  picture  of  the  world  of  gkn 
ry,  by  borrowing  the  cdours  of  natural  ot^ts  which  attract  onr 
attention  and  command  our  admiration. 

Is.  11:6  seq.  is  still  less  to  the  purpose  of  those,  who  contend 
for  the  interpretation  which  I  am  controverting.  Let  the  reader 
open  his  Bible  and  read  on  to  verse  10,  and  then  simply  ask, 
Whether  it  is  possible  that  the  writer  designed  aH  this  to  be  lite- 
rally imderstood  ?  Besides,  the  whole  passage  seems  to  relate 
to  the  prevalence  (A  the  Christian  religicHi  hifa^rt  the  end  of  the 
world  I  not  the  conditicxi  of  the  world  aiter  the  general  judge- 
ment. 

Is.  6I»:  17  is  a  passage  of  the  very  same  nature  as  that  in  3 
Pet.  3:  13.    From  this  passage  in  Isaiah,  it  seems  ahogether 

robable  that  Peter  borrowed  his  expression  in  2  Pet.  3:  13. 
need  not  say  again,  that  these  general  expressions  leato 
the  point  under  examination  just  where  they  find  it.  It  must 
be  arguing  a  priori^  to  decide  that  they  are  to  be  literally  un- 
derstood. It  seems  sufficiently  certain,  from  the  passage  in 
the  Revelation  above  examined,  that  diey  are  not  to  be  so 
interpreted. 

Again,  Heb.  12:  26—^8  b  of  precisely  the  same  general 
nature;  and  the  context  here  afibrds  no  ground  whatever  to 
give  it  a  literal  interpretation. 

As  to  the  hints  in  Matt.  13:  36^-43,  I  believe  they  never 
would  be  taken,  except  by  those  who  had  already  formed  their 
opinion  about  the  subject  under  examination.  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  here  find  such  significant  hints.  It  is  only  the  punishn 
ment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  glorious  reward  of  the  righceouf 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is  designated. 
No.n.  49 
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Matt.  19: 28,  wbicb  qpeaksr  of  a  naJUffiPiah^  when  tbe  Son 
of  Man  shall  sit  oa  the  throna  of  his  ^y,  is  as  little  to  tbe 
purpose.  Who  can  doubt  that  all  things  will  then  be  regene- 
rated, renewed)  i.  e.  that  there  will  be  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  ?  But  whether  in  a  literal  sense,  b  not  determined 
by  the  mode  of  expression,  nor  by  the  context. 

Of  tbe  same  nature  is  Acts  3: 21,  which  speaks  of  the  «jio- 
imtMtaQig  of  aQ  things,  i.  e.  the  making  of  all  things  new,  jusi 
in  the  sense  which  the  other  passages  above  cited  convey. 

How  can  passages  of  this  nature  be  urged  as  having  a  literal 
meaning,  after  reading  Rev.  c.  21,  and  22: 1 — 5  ?  Or  if  this  does 
not  satisfy  tbe  mind,  then  compare  passages  of  a  similar  nature, 
viz.  those  which  have  respect  to  the  Messiah's  kingdom  oa  earth, 
his  spiritual  kingdom  before  the  end  of  time,  and  during  tbe 
gathering  in  of  bis  saints.  What  immeasurable  absurdities  and 
contradictions  must  be  involved  in  a  literal  exegesis  here  ?  For 
example;  from  Is.  2:  1—4  and  Micah  4:  1 — 3,  one  might 
prove  that  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  is 
to  be  built  on  a  mountain,  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountains  any  where  to  be  found,  and  that  there  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  will  assemble  to  offer  their  devotions.  Is.  11: 
&— 9  wouki  prove  that  all  the  brute  creation  are  to  experience 
an  absolute  cnange  of  their  very  nature ;  the  lion  is  to  eat  straw 
like  the  ox ;  the  asp  and  the  cockatrice  are  no  more  to  retain 
tbeir  venomous  power.  Is.  9:  7  would  prove,  that  the  literal 
throne  of  David  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  Messiah,  and  that  he 
1^  to  rule  in  his  capacity  as  literal  king,  without  intermission^ 
and  without  end.  Is.  25:  6—8  would  prove,  that  a  feast  of  fat 
things  and  of  rich  wines  is  to  be  made  for  all  nations,  and  that 
all  sufiering  and  sorrow  and  death  are  to  be  abolished.  Is.  35: 
1 — 10  would  prove  that  the  deserts  of  the  earth  are  to  be  filled 
with  living  streams  and  exuberant  herbage  and  trees,  and  that  all 
the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  are  to  repair  to  the  literal  mount 
Zk)n,  where  they  will  have  uninterrupted  and  everlastbg  plea- 
sure. Is.  43:  18—21  would  prove  tbe  same  thing  respecting 
the  deserts ;  and  also  that  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  dragons, 
and  the  owk,  shaU  be  among  the  worshippers  of  God.  Is.  55: 
]— 13  would  prove,  not  only  that  wine  and  milk  are  to  be 
bad,  b  tbe  days  of  the  Messiah,  without  money  and  without 
price,  but  that  tbe  mountains  and  the  hills  will  break  forth  mto 
tinging,  and  all  tbe  trees  of  the  fiekl  shall  clap  their  hands !  Is. 
60:  15—22  would  prove  that  Israel  b  to  feed  on  the  milk  of 
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Ae  Gentiles,  and  to  be  nourished  1^  the  breasts  of  icings ;  and 
also  that  there  wOl  be  no  sun  by  day,  nor  moon  by  night,  but 
God  himself,  by  his  own  splendour,  is  to  make  their  everlasting 
light,  so  that  no  more  night  will  ever  be  known.  (Hie  veiy 
same  things  are  said  respectbg  the  new  Jerusalem,  in  Rev. 
31:  23 ;  are  they  literal  there  ?)  Is.  66:  23 — ^24  woukl  prove, 
that  ali  nations  are  to  come,  firom  one  new  moon  to  another, 
and  from  one  sabbath  to  another,  and  worship  before  the  Lord 
in  Jenisakra. 

But  I  refrain ;  for  enough  has  been  said  AiOy  to  expose  the 
principle  of  ex^esis  now  in  question.  Is  it  possible  for  any 
man,  in  his  sober  senses,  to  construe  all  these  passages,  and 
many  others  like  them,  in  a  literal  manner  ?  Not  to  speak  of 
die  absurd  consequoices  which  would  follow,  many  of  them 
would  be  contradictory  to  each  other.  This  is  enough,  there* 
fore,  to  shew  that  such  a  mode  of  interpretatk>n  is  utterly  out  of 
the  question. 

But  why  are  not  such  passages  just  as  reasonably  construed 
m  a  literal  manner,  as  those  whk^h  have  respect  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  «i^er  the  general  resurrectbn  ?  Must  it  not  be  true,  that 
in  its  very  nature  this  kingdom  will  be  still  more  spiritual  than 
that  of  the  Messiah  during  its  preparatory  or  disciplinary  state  ? 
This  will  not  be  denied.  Is  there  not  reason  afortioriy  then, 
why  we  should  understand  the  language  respecting  this  kingdom 
as  figurative  ;  in  just  the  same  manner  as  we  are  obliged  to  do, 
with  regard  to  all  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  the  heavenly 
world  i  Nay,  I  may  add,  that  the  idea  of  Flatt,  Tholuck,  and 
many  others, .  about  a  renewed  earth  becoming  the  literal  abode 
of  the  blessed,  after  the  resurrection,  is  directly  at  variance  widi 
the  other  declarations  of  the  Scriptures.  Paul  represents  Chria- 
tians  at  the  general  resurrection  as  caught  up  to  meet  the  hord. 
in  the  air^  i.  e.  as  ascending  to  heaven,  and  as  $o  being  ever 
mih  the  Lordy  viz.  in  heaven,  1  Thess.  4:  17.  So  all  tne  Bi- 
ble ;  believers  are  to  dwell  with  God,  to  be  with  him,  to  see  bis 
face,  to  enjoy  hb  presence,  to  stand  at  his  right  hand.  The 
apo^e  Paul  says,  diat  at  the  resurrection  this  mortal  will  put  on 
immortali^,  that  flesh  and  bkx)d  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God,  that  this  natural  body  is  to  become  a  spiritual  body,  and 
be  made  like  unto  Christ's  glorified  body,  1  Cor.  15: 44, 50,53; 
and  all  this,  that  saints  may  be  glorified  with  Christ.  But  where 
is  Christ's  body?  And  where  does  he  dwell?  And  where  do 
believers  go,  when  they  are  <^  absent  from  the  body,"  in  erdtr 
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tbttthqr  may  be  ^'preieot  with  the  Lord  r  Oor  Smrioor  tm^ 
seDts  the  saints  at  the  resumclbn,  as  becoming  incafmUe  ol  aH 
earthly  pleasures^  and  as  being  made  like  to  the  angeb  of  God 
in  heaven,  Matt.  22:  29,  30.  And  must  we  belie?e,  after  al 
this,  that  the  present  earth,  when  it  has  undergone  an  emenda- 
tion, is  stUl  to  be  the  abode  of  spiritual  bodies,  of  saints  made 
like  to  their  Lord  and  Redeemer?  Beiiefe  it  who  may,  I 
must  first  see  all  these  and  the  like  tents  bkitted  out  fix>m  the 
Bible ;  nay,  my  whole  views  respecting  the  very  nature  of  fur 
ture  happiness  must  undergo  an  entire  transformatkN],a8  great  as 
the  earth  itself  is  supposed  by  the  writers  in  question  to  imdergo, 
before  I  can  admit  such  an  exegesis  as  thmr  defend.  It  cantra«> 
diets  analogy ;  it  contradicts  the  nature  of  the  case ;  it  contra 
diets  the  express  declarations  of  the  Savkxir  and  of  his  apostles. 
Thus  much,  then,  b  respect  to  the  Scriptures  concerning  the 
new  stale  after  whrch  the  natural  creatbn  is  represented  as  sigh- 
ing, in  the  passage  under  consideration.  As  to  the  proofs  ad- 
diMed,  to  shew  that  the  Jews  believed  in  the  renewing  of  the 
natural  world  under  the  Messiah,  and  that  Christians  have  ill 
many  cases  patronised  this  sentiment ;  I  concede  the  wholes 
without  a  word  by  way  of  calling  it  in  questk>n«  I  have  merdy 
one  remark  to  make  on  the  Rabbinical  passages  adduced  by 
Hioluck,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  die  fact  that  such  was 
the  Jewish  doctrine ;  and  this  is,  that  all  these  testimonies  are 
from  Rabbins  who  lived  a  considerable  period  after  the  New 
Teotament  was  written,  and  will  hardly  go  to  satisfy  even  his 
own  mind,  that  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  indulged  in  such 
apeoulatkms.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  manner 
in  wfaieh  they  construed  all  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment respecting  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  would  naturally  lead  to 
fluch  an  opinion.  In  their  view,  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  was  to 
be  literal.  All  the  descriptk>ns  of  the  Old  Testament  reqiect- 
ittg  it  were  to  be  literally  interpreted ;  and  of  course,  they  might 
easily  adopt  the  conclusk>n,  that  in  fact  a  literally  new  heaven 
and  new  earth  were  to  be  created. 

•  That  there  have  been  Chrtstiuis  who  have  partially  adc^ed 
the  same  exegesis ;  yea,  that  this  interpretation  began  very  ear- 
ly  to  exist  m  the  church,  b  well  known.  The  diquutes  of  an- 
cient and  modem  times  about  CAtttoum,  are  too  well  understood 
to  need  any  partfeular  description  here.  The  effi>rts  on  the 
part  of  critk^s,  even  of  some  very  learned  and  respectable  ones, 
M^  prove  a  return  of  Christ  to  this  earth,  and  a  visiUe  reign  of  a 
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thousaad  jears  here,  are  equally  well  known,  to  every  wdD-raad 
critic.  But  bow  can  it  satisfy  an  inquiring  mind,  which  reads 
and  compares  Scripture  with  Scripture,  to  be  told  thai  Chiys^ 
ostom,  and  Theodore!,  and  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and  Amr 
brose,  and  Luther,  and^ucer,  and  Calvin,  and  others,  bdieved 
in  such  a  renewal  of  the  natural  world  ?  How,  I  am  ready  to 
ask,  could  any  one  have  ever  dreamed  of  such  an  interpretation^ 
which  IS  in  the  very  face  of  all  analogy,  and  of  the  egress  de- 
clarations of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  conditicMi  of  die  bbjoIb 
after  the  general  resurrection  i 

Calovius,  who  puts  upon  nrlag  the  same  constmctkn  as  Flalt 
and  Tholuck  (Biblia  lllustrata  II.  138),  is  still  veiy  decided 
against  the  opinion,  that  we  are  to  expect  a  renewal  of  the  natu«> 
ral  world.  <^  The  object,''  says  he  ^^  which  the  nti^iQ  expects^ 
is  not  the  renewing  ofUsdff  but  the  fnanifestatwn  afthe  $an§  of 
Chd*  The  renewing  of  created  things  is  neither  here,  nor  any 
where  eke,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  They  were  formed 
for  the  use  of  man ;  but  in  the  present  world,  not  in  the  future 
one.  Nay,  we  know  that  all  things  will  be  burned  up,  not  re*- 
newed,  2  Peter  3:  13.  Peter  says,  there  will  be  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  created ;  not  that  the  old  one  will  be  renewed. 
In  this  he  is  not  to  be  literally  understood  ;  but  he  portrays  to 
us  the  things  of  another  world  by  borrowing  the  things  of  the 
present  world  in  order  to  constitute  his  picture ;  thus  parabolical- 
ly  illustrating  our  future  happy  state,  by  calling  the  place  of  our 
residence  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The  material  heav- 
ens and  earth  are  to  perish ;  and  Chrbt  has  already  prepared 
mansions  for  those  who  k)ve  him,  John  14:  2 ;  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect  are  already  with  Christ  in  heaven,  Hebrews 
12:  23 ;  yea,  a  kingdom  has  been  prepared  for  them,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  Matt.  25:  34." 

Thus  Calovius,  and  not  a  little  to  the  purpose.  J.  A.  Tur* 
retin,  no  mean  critic  surely,  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by  his 
LiecCures  on  Romans  and  Thessalonians  which  are  contained  in 
bis  works,  says  of  the  interpretation  in  question :  "  Quis  dicat 
expectatk>nera  creaturarum,  gloriae  filiorum  Dei  participes  esse, 
.  •  •  •  fuisse  quid  notissimum  ?"  And  then  he  adds,  much  to  the 
purpose  indeed  :  ^'  Quid  pertineret  ilia  ad  consolandos  fideles 
afflwtos  at  vexatos  ?  qui  tamen  scopus  est  sermonis  istius  apostol*- 
ici."  Opp.  II.  358.  It  were  easy  to  add  other  opinions ;  but 
I  consider  it  to  be  unnecessary. 

I  return  from  this  digreasbn ;  if  that  indeed  must  be.called 
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digressioD,  into  which  the  exftinioatioa  of  the  exegesis  given  to 
our  text  has  obliged  tne  to  go.  I  only  add  here,  that  if  any 
have  the  curiosity  further  to  examine  the  Jewish  speculations 
coaceming  the  renovation  of  the  earth  during  the  times  of  the 
Messiah,  diey  may  consult  Tholuck's  Comm.  on  Rom.  8 :  19 ; 
also  Corodi,  Geschichte  des  Chiliasmus,  I.  368  seq.  Eisenmen* 
geri  Entdecktes  Jiidenthum,  II.  836  seq.  But  bow  ideas,  such 
as  he  will  here  find,  diSer  from  the  speculations  in  Virgil's  jP^- 
lioy  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  make  out. 

If  I  am  correct  in  the  suggestions  which  I  have  now  made, 
it  folbws  that  the  exegesis  which  interprets  tnltnc  as  meaning 
the  natural  world,  cannot  be  supported  by  such  consideratioDS 
respecting  its  renewal,  as  Flatt,  Tnoluck,  and  others  have  sug- 
gested. For  unless  there  be  some  good  reason  to  believe  in  a 
renewal  of  the  natural  worid,  i.  e.  such  an  one  as  they  speak  of, 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that  there  must  be  something  veiy  for- 
bidding in  their  interpretation  otntloig ;  for  how  can  the  apostle 
be  supposed  to  represent  the  natural  world  as  looking  for  and 
longing  after  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  redeemed  f  What  has  the 
natural  world  to  do  with  such  a  glory  ? 

I  have  examined  the  arguments  brought  to  support  the  inter- 
pretation in  question ;  and  now  I  have  some  positive  objections 
to  make  against  this  interpretation,  which  have  not  yet  been  sug- 
gested. First,  then,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  difficulty  made 
by  the  boldness,  not  to  say  vblence,  of  the  prosopopeia  that 
M  rendered  necessary  by  the  interpretation  which  I  am  exam- 
ining. We  are  referred,  indeed,  to  Is.  55:  12.  Ps.  98:  8.  Hab. 
2:  11 .  Ezek.  31 :  15,  and  Baruch  3 :  34,  as  examples  of  life 
and  speech  and  feeling  being  attributed  to  inanimate  thines. 
That  this  is  sometimes  done  in  the  Scriptures,  is  undoubtedly 
true.  But  all  the  instances  alluded  to,  are  in  poetry ;  with  the 
exceptk>n  only  of  the  passage  in  Barucb,  which  is  an  imitadon 
ofpcNStry.  Does  it  follow  that  a  prosopopeia  even  exceedmg 
any  of  these  in  point  of  boldness  and  extent,  is  equally  probable 
in  argumentative  prose  ?  I  must  hesitate  here ;  and  so,  I  must 
think,  vrill  most  others  who  look  attentively  at  the  subject. 

Secondly,  I  have  a  difficulty  as  to  the  logical  commentary  of 
the  passage,  provided  we  adopt  the  interpretation  defended  by 
Tholuck.  Let  us  examine  this  for  a  moment.  The  apostle 
begins  by  saying,  that  present  afflictions  should  not  be  laid  to 
heart  by  Christians,  because  of  the  future  gbry  which  is  re- 
served for  them.    What  now  is  demanded,  in  order  that  diis 
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should  be  believed,  and  that  Christians  should  regulate  their 
thoughts  and  conduct  by  it?  Why  plainly  nothing  more  is 
required,  than  that  they  should  cherish  a  confirmed  belief  of  it, 
a  steadfast  hope  that  such  glory  will  be  bestowed.  Such  is  the 
conclusion  in  verse  25.  But  how  is  this  hope  to  be  animated 
and  supported  ?  Plainly  by  considerations  which  add  to  the 
assurance,  that  future  glory  b  b  prospect.  And  what  are  these  ? 
They  are,  that  God  has  enstamped  on  our  very  nature  the  desire 
of  such  a  state ;  he  has  placed  us  in  such  a  frail  and  dying  con- 
dition, that  the  whole  human  race  naturally  and  instinctively 
look  to  such  a  state  and  hope  for  it.  The  present  is  manifestly 
a  state  of  trial ;  even  Christians,  who  have  the  earnest  of  future 
glory  within  themselves,  are  not  exempt  from  this.  But  the 
very  fact  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial  and  probation,  naturally 
points  to  an  end  or  result  of  this.  And  what  is  such  an  end,  but  a 
state  oifuiure  happiness?  for  here,  happiness  in  a  higher  sense 
is  not  to  be  attained. 

But  suppose  now  that  the  material  world  is  that  which  sighs  af- 
ter and  hopes  for  deliverance  from  its  present  frail  and  perishable 
state ;  has  this  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  in  question  ?  The 
answer  must  be  in  the  negative ;  so  thought  Turretin,  as  the 
quotation  made  above  will  shew.  But  then  it  may  be  said,  that 
it  iias  a  bearing  upon  it  by  way  of  implication  ;  because  the  re- 
novation of  the  material  world  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
future  happiness  of  the  saints.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  acknow- 
ledge it  would  not  be  irrelevant.  But  is  not  this  less  direct,  less 
forcible,  less  convidcing,  than  the  appeal  to  the  wants  and  desires 
of  which  every  human  breast  is  conscious  ?  Of  two  modes  of 
exegesis,  either  of  which  b  possible,  I  must  prefer  that  which 
imparts  the  most  life  and  energy  to  the  reasonbg  and  argument 
of  the  writer. 

Thirdly,  I  have  another  substantial  difficulty  with  the  inter- 
pretatbn  under  exammation.  It  is  this ;  if  nfxla^g  means  the 
material  or  natural  world,  on  the  one  hand,  and  uixol  tiJv  inu^ 

BV  xov  nvevfittTos  ex^vreg  means  Chrbtians  on  the  other,  Twhich 
loluck  and  Flatt  both  avow,)  then  here  b  a  lacuna  whicn  can- 
not well  be  imagined  or  accounted  for.  Chrbtians  are  subject  to 
a  frail  and  dying  state,  but  are  looking  for  a  better  one ;  the  nat- 
ural world  b  m  the  same  circumstances ;  but  the  world  of  men 
in  general,  the  world  of  rational  beings  who  are  not  regenerate, 
have  no  concern  or  interest  in  all  thb ;  they  are  not  even  men- 
tioned.   Can  it  be  supposed  now,  that  the  apostle  has  made 
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such  an  important,  unspeakably  important,  omiffioD  aa  tUsy  in 
such  a  discourse  and  in  such  a  connexion  ?  The  natural,  pky^ 
iical  world  broti^bt  into  the  account,  but  the  world  of  perishmg 
men  left  out  ?  I  roust  have  confirroation  ^'  strong  as  proof  from 
holy  writ,"  to  make  me  adopt  an  interpretatkm  that  o£fer8  such  a 
manifest  incongruiQr. 

Such  are  mr  reasons  for  not  regarding  as  weighty,  the  argu- 
ments offered  by  the  adTocates  of  the  interpretatkm  I  am  exam- 
ining }  and  such  are  my  positive  grounds  for  rejecting  it. 

11.  I  come,  at  last,  to  the  interpretation  which  I  have  suppos- 
ed above  to  be  the  correct  and  proper  one,  viz.  that  tuhsg  most 
probably  means  men,  mankirul  in  general^  as  stated  on  p.  374 
above,  no.  2.  b.  That  such  an  interpretation  is  agreeable  to 
the  vmt  loquendiy  is  clear  from  the  statement  there  made.  It 
only  remains  then  to  inquire,  whether  it  accords  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  passage  in  which  the  word  stands,  and  whether  it 
can  be  vindicated  from  the  objections  made  to  it. 

As  to  its  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  passage,  and  with 
the  argument  which  the  writer  purposes  to  empk>y,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  (in  order  to  save  repetition)  to  my  general  statement 
of  the  roeanii^  of  the  passage  on  page  366  above,  and  also  to 
p.  391,  where  I  have  had  occasion  briefly  to  recapitulate  the 
same  thing,  in  order  to  compare  this  statement  with  the  claims 
made  by  a  different  ex^esis. 

It  remains,  then,  only  that  I  take  some  notice  of  the  objeo- 
tion&  ureed  against  this  interpretation.  Flatt  has  done  most  jus- 
tice to  the  side  of  objections,  and  I  shall  therefore  first  examine 
the  arguments  which  he  produces. 

1.  XtloiS  m  verses  19,21,  is  distinguished  (rom  viol  ^sov. 
How  then  can  it  mean  aU  men,  of  which  vhi  &eov  constitute  a 
part  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  there  is  not  an  antithesis  here 
of  %tiaig  to  vioi  '&iov,  (which  the  objection  assumes,)  but  only 
a  distmction  of  species  from  genus.  *  Mankind,'  says  the  apos- 
tle, i.  e.  men  in  general, '  have  always  been  in  a  frail  and  dying 
state,  have  felt  this,  and  have  longed  after  a  higher  and  better 
state.'  In  verse  23  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  Even  those  whom  one 
might  expect  to  be  exempt  from  this,  i.  e.  Christians  them- 
selves who  already  have  an  earnest  of  future  glory,  have  not 
been  exempt  from  such  a  condition.'  Here  is  mdeed  a  dis- 
tinction, but  no  antithesis.  In  fact,  the  natore  of  the  case 
does  not  admit  antithesis ;  for  both  the  nria^  and  oi  npf  anm^ 
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jfify  Tov  nptvfimtog  ix^rtgQ,  are  partakers  of  the  same  fraU  and 
dyiD^  state.  The  distinction  therefore  is  of  a  difierent  nature 
from  that  of  antithesis.  It  is  made,  I  apprehend,  in  the  manner 
stated  above. 

2.  <  How  could  the  apostle  represent  the  nrhig  in  this  sense, 
i.  e.  heathen  men  and  all  unconverted  men,  as  seeking  and 
sighing  after  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God^  when  he  every 
where  avers  that  they  are  estranged  from  God,  and  at  enmity  • 
with  him,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit  ?' 

But  here  the  argumentvm  ad  hominem  may  be  applied  to 
good  purpose.  How  could  the  apostle  represent  the  natural  or 
inanimate  creation  as  longing  after  such  a  happiness,  or  any 
other  like  to  it  ?  You  reply,  *  It  is  prosopopeia.'  It  is  so,  tru- 
ly, if  you  interpret  it  rightly ;  and  personification  of  the  boldest 
kind,  so  bold  that  I  know  not  how  we  can  admit  it,  while  it  has 
so  much  of  incongruity  in  it. 

I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  and  proceed.  Is 
there  not,  in  the  human  breast,  a  longing  and  sighing  after 
immortality  ? '  Hear  Cicero,  who  puts  these  words  into  the 
mouth  of  Cato,  when  speaking  of  Elysium :  "  O  praeclarum 
diem,  cum  ad  iUud  divinorum  animorum  concilium  coetumque 
proficiscar,  cumque  ex  hac  turba  et  coUuvione  discedam  !  Pro- 
ficiscar  enim,  non  ad  eos  solum  viros,  de  quibus  ante  dixi ;  ve» 
rum  etiam  ad  Catonem  meum,  quo  nemo  vir  mehor  natus  esC| 
nemo  pietate  praestantior ;"  de  oeneetute.  lAkien  also  to  Sen- 
eca: *<Juvabat  de  aetemitate  animorum  quaerere,  imo  meher^ 
cule  credere.  Credebam  enim  facile  opinbnibus  magnorum 
virorum,  rem  gratissimam  promittentium,  magis  quam  probanti- 
um.  Dabam  me  spei  tantae."  In  other  passages  the  same 
writer  descants  upon  the  meanness  of  affiiirs  pertaining  to  the 
pres^ent  life,  unless  one  rises  in  his  views  above  human  objects. 
**  Sic  creatura,'*  adds  Turretin,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  fat 
these  quotations,  *'  sic  creatura  abhorrebat  a  vaniiate  cui  sub- 
jecta  est.  Sic  sperabat  se  aliquando  a  servitute  ilia  liberatum 
in."    Opp.  II.  361. 

Who  can  vefuse  to  see  how  applicable  all  this  is  to  our  present 
purpose  ?  Tholuck  and  Flatt  would  themselves  say,  that  this 
sighing  after  immortality  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  of  all  ar- 
guments, that  men  are  truly  immortal.  Does  not  the  fact,  that 
all  nations  have  had  their  Elysium,  establish  the  allegation  that 
such  a  longing  is  innate,  i.  e.  pertaining  to  our  rational  nature  i 
Or  if  this  be  questbned,  is  it  not  certain,  that  the  present  tiOK 

No.  H.  60 
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satisfyiDg,  frail,  dying  conditbn  of  the  human  race,  does  lead 
them  to  feel  their  need  of  a  better  state,  and  to  sigh  after  it  ? 

This  does  not  prove,  indeed,  that  tbej  long  for  the  heaven  of 
the  Christian,  principally  as  a  place  of  purity  and  freedom  from 
all  sin.  That  they  have  specific  views  of  this,  and  desires  after 
it,  is  not  true  ;  and  if  they  had,  we  could  not  suppose  them  to 
desire  it  in  respect  to  its  holiness.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  this,  in  reference  to  the  object  of  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment. It  is  not  a  specific  view  of  heaven  simply  as  a  place  of 
purity  and  holiness,  which  he  here  represents  Christians  them- 
selves as  entertaining ;  for  in  verse  23,  he  adverts  to  them  as 
hoping  for  the  redemption  of  their  bodies^  i.  e.  an  exemption 
fronfi  the  pains  and  sufferings  to  which  their  frail  bodies  are  con- 
tinually exposed.  May  not  the  unconverted  long  to  be  deliver- 
ed from  suffering  and  sorrow  ?  Do  they  not,  in  this  respect,  de- 
sire future  happiness  ?  I  acknowledge  they  are  unwilling  toemr 
ploy  the  proper  mean^  of  obtaining  it ;  and  that  there  are  actu- 
ally, as  the  Christian  revelation  holds  it  up  to  view,  things  iu  it 
which  would  not  of  themselves  be  at  all  desirable* to  the  uncon* 
verted  ;  but  do  they  not,  after  all,  in  some  definite  and  impor- 
tant sense,  hope  and  wish  for  another  and  better  world  i  This 
will  not  be  denied,  after  reading  the  above  extracts  from  Cicero 
and  Seneca ;  and  this  being  admitted,  it  b  all  which  the  apos- 
tle's argument  here  demands. 

What  he  means  to  say,  I  take  to  be  in  substance  this :  '  The 
very  nature  and  conditk)n  of  the  human  race  point  to  a  future 
state ;  they^declare  that  this  is  an  imperfect,  frail,  dying,  unhap- 
py state ;  that  man  does  not,  and  cannot,  attain  the  end  of  his 
being  here  ;  and  even  Christians,  supported  as  they  are  by  the 
earnest  of  future  glory,  still  find  themselves  obliged  to  sympa- 
thize with  all  others  in  these  sufierings,  sorrows,  and  defejred 
hopes.' 

I  acknowledge  that  if  one  insists  on  construing  the  revelation 
of  the  sons  of  Oodj  and  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God^  as  being  so  specific  that  they  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
hopes  of  the  world  at  large,  he  may  make  difficultjF  with  the  ex- 
egesis which  I  am  defending.  So  Flatt  and  Tholuck  have  done. 
But  how  should  they  both  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  this 
same  rigid  interpretatk>n  applied  to  their  own  mode  of  constru- 
ing Mtlaigf  makes  a  difiiculty  still  greater  ?  For  in  what  possible 
sense  can  the  natural  world  be  hoping  for  or  expecting  the  glo- 
rious liberty  of  the  children  of  God  ?    I  mean,  if  these  expres- 
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mons  be  interpreced,  (as  they  in  making  tbeir  objactioiis  iDMt 
that  they  must  be,)  in  tbeir  specific  and  rigid  sense. 

If  there  be  any  difficulty  here  then,  it  is  evidently  less  on  the 
ground  which  I  take,  than  on  the  other.  It  is  not  enough  to 
make  objections  to  a  particular  mode  of  interpretation  ;  but  one 
should  shew  that  his  own  is  not  liable  to  objectk>ns  still  greater. 
And  surely^  it  must  be  deemed  a  greater  difficulty,  to  represent 
the  natural  world  as  expecting  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil*  . 
dren  of  Oodj  than  it  is  to  suppose  that  immortal  beings,  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  made  sensible  of  the  insufficiency  of  tiie 
present  world  to  render  them  happy,  should  anxiously  look  for 
another  and  better  state.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  apostle's 
argument,  to  shew  that  tliey  look  for  this  in  the  way  that  Chris- 
tiani^  would  direct  them  to  do,  nor  even  that  they  have  any 
good  grounds  in  their  present  state  to  expect  personally  a  hap* 
pier  condition  in  future.  If  even  the  wicked,  who  love  this 
world,  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  are  made  to  sigh  after  anoth- 
er and  more  perfect  state,  then  follows  what  the  apostle  has  de- 
signed to  urge,  viz.  the  conclusion  that  God  has  strongly  im- 
pressed on  our  whole  race,  the  convk^tion  that  there  is  a  better 
state,  and  that  it  is  highly  needed. 

The  ground  which  Noesseh  and  others  take  respecting  ktIo^, 
viz.  that  it  means  Christians  in  general,  would  indeed  free  the 
whole  passage  from  any  objections  of  the  kind  under  consider- 
ratk>n,  inasmuch  as  they  might  be  said,  without  any  limitatbn, 
to  expect  the  revdfUion  of  the  sons  of  God.  But  this  interpre- 
tation is  pressed  with  other  insuperable  difficulties,  as  has  been 
already  stated.  It^ makes  no  distinction  between  xriaig  and  vloi 
S'iov  or  r/xya  ^eov  in  verses  19, 21,  when  the  writer  has  plain- 
ly made  one ;  and  then  it  understands  aurol  tiljp  anagxv^  toi 
npevfittrog  ixorttg  of  only  the  apostles,  or  such  Christians  as 
were  endowed  with  miracubus  gifts ;  whk^  cannot  in  any  tol- 
erable manner  be  defended. 

I  come  then,  bv  virtue  of  such  considerations  as  have  been 
suggested,  to  prefer  the  interpretation  which  assigns  to  xr/a«c  the 
sense  of  mankindj  men  in  eenerdl^  to  any  other  of  the  proposed 
methods  of  explanatbn.  But  in  so  doing,  I  do  not  aver  that 
there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way,  or  that  an  ingenk)us  critic 
can  raise  none.  This  b  not  the  questk>n.  The  more  proper 
question  is,  whether  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  this 
interpretatbn,  are  not  less  than  those  which  can  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  any  of  the  other  methods  which  have  been  discoe^ 
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•ed  ?  I  can  only  say,  that  they  seem  to  me  eleariy  to  be  less ; 
and  therefore  I  feel  compelled  to  embraoe  this  exeeesis,  until  a 
more  probable  one  is  proposed.  It  has  been  defended  by 
Lightfoot,  Locke,  J.  A.  Turretin,  Semler,  Rosenmiiller,  Ao>* 
mon,  Usteri,  Keil,  and  many  others.  This  indeed  is  in  itself 
no  reason  for  receiving  it ;  but  it  shews,  at  least,  that  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  it  have  not  been  regarded  as  insuperable,  by 
men  of  very  different  thedogical  views,  and  of  no  small  attain- 
ments. 

I  now  proceed  with  the  bterpretatioo  of  the  remainder  of  the 
passage,  which,  for  the  roost  part,  is  attended  with  but  little  dif- 
ficulty, the  meaning  of  Kthig  being  once  settled. 

7\lM  anoxaXv^fOtv  jwp  vi£v  toJ  OioZ  ininii%ixai^  expeclt, 
or  waits  far  the  revelation  of  the  eons  of  God  ;  i.  e.  the  period 
when  the  sons  of  God,  in  their  true  state,  endowed  with  all  their 
honours  and  privileges,  shall  be  fully  disclosed.  This  will  be  at 
the  general  judgement ;  when  the  Father  who  seeth  in  secret 
will  reward  them  openly.  Here  th^  are  in  obscurity ;  the 
world  knoweth  them  not.  They  are  like  to  the  seven  thousand 
of  old,  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  but  who  were  not 
known  even  to  the  prophet  Elijah.  However,  it  will  not  always 
be  so.  The  day  is  coming,  when  they  will  sliine  forth  as  the  sun 
ki  his  strength,  and  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever,  in  the  kmg* 
dom  of  their  God  and  Father. 

In  what  sense  the  nrloig  dzitxdi'xfTat^  expecti  or  tvaite 
for  such  a  revelation,  has  been  already  stated,  more  than  once, 
in  the  preceding  pages,  and  therefore  it  needs  not  to  be  here 
repeated.  I  take  the  generic  idea  of  future  happiness  lo  be  the 
mam  design  of  the  writer  in  this  case,  although  the  special  icn* 
port  of  the  expressbn  goes,  as  I  have  intimated  before,  much 
farther. 

Verse  20.  7^  yap  juaratoti^v*  17  tnl^ig  vnttajm,  for  the 
creature^  i.  e.  mankind,  ions  subjected  to  afraU  and  dyiw  ttate. 
That  litttmiTfiS  here  has  the  sense  tlius  assigned  to^it,  is  clear 
firom  the  epexegesis  of  it  in  verse  21,  viz.  dovktia  rfjc  ^^ogac, 
whwh  b  there  used  instead  of  repeating  fieiTu$6njg*  Such  as 
wish  for  further  confirmation  as  to  this  sense  of  the  word,  may 
consult  in  the  Sept.  Ps.  61:  9.  38:  6.   Ecc.  1:  2, 14. 

As  the  Heb.  b^^  Mtmry,  to  which  fitcvwuittig  in  the  Septua<» 
gint  corresponds,  sometimes  designates  an  idol ;  so  some  com* 
mentators  have  here  interpreted  ftatmroT^g  in  a  corresponding 
manner,  viz.  nsankiud  became  subjected  tO'  idolatry,  or  the  natr 
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unl  vvodd  was  employed  as  the  object  of  idolatiy.  So  TeituI- 
liaiiy  Luther,  Mark,  BaumgarteD,  and  others.  Consequeatly 
they  imerpreted  the  succeeding  chuse,  not  wJuniarUy,  but 
through  Ami  teho  subjected  Uj  as  having  reference  either  to  Sa- 
tan, or  to  Adam,  as  concerned  m  the  original  fall  of  man.  But 
JhvKila  tfig  <p^ogSi,  verse  21,  seems  to  remove  all  probability 
of  this  interpretation  of  /uanudn^g  ;  and  of  course  vnotiiixnu 
can  be  applied  only  to  God  the  creator  of  man.  Compare  Gen. 
3:  17 — 19.  I  shall,  however,  more  particularly  notice  the  m- 
terpretation  in  question,  when  I  shall  have  proceeded  through 
verse  22.     See  p.  399.^ 

Ovx  inovoa,  iXXa  iid  row  vnoralivtOf  not  voluntarily^  but 
by  him  who  put  it  in  svlnectionf  viz.  to  a  frail  and  dying  state. 
That  is,  the  creature  did  not  voluntarily  choose  its  present  con- 
dition of  sorrow  and  pain,  for  this  cannot  well  be  imagined ; 
but  Grod  the  Creator  has  placed  it  in  this  condition ;  it  is  by  his 
sovereign  will,  by  the  arrangements  of  his  holy  providence,  that 
man  is  placed  b  a  frail  and  dying  state.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  irretrievable  misfortune  or  evil.  Distressing 
and  frail  as  the  condition  of  man  is,  it  is  still  a  state  of  hope.  So 
we  are  assured  in  the  next  verse. 

Verse  21.  *£n  iXnlii,  in  hope.  Here  the  dative  designates 
the  state  or  condition  in  which  the  nzicK  is,  although  subiected 
to  fiaroior^r^  It  is  a  state  in  which  a  hope  can  be  indulged 
of  deliverance.    It  is  not  a  state  of  despair. 

Let  the  reader  now  ask,  whether  it  is  not  doing  violence  to 
the  word  %uo$g^  to  construe  it  here  as  meaning  the  natural 
worlds  and  then  to  predicate  of  it,  inovoa  and  in  iknlit}  It 
would  be  an  example  of  prosopopeia,  which  I  believe  even" 
the  most  animated  poetical  parts  of  the  Scriptures  no  where 
present. 

But  what  is  the  hope  in  which  the  creature  is  permitted  to 
indulge  ?  It  is,  or*  nal  aviii  17  xTla$g  ilev&egw&ijaiTM  ano  rijg 
iouXiiag  t^^  (p^gug^  that  thi$  very  tame  creatore,  viz.  the  one 
which  is  subjected  to  a  frail  and  dying  state,  shall  be  freed  from 
the  bondage  of  a  periehing  condition.  0^ogi  comes  from 
^^Ifioh  to  &nrupti  to  destroy.  Here  it  plainlv  means  a  state 
€f  corruption^  i.  e.  a  frail  and  dying  state.  Such  a  state  the 
apostle  calls  dovUla,  bondage  ;  first,  because  the  creature  was 
fio^  wUlingiy  subjected  to  it ;  secondly,  because  it  is  not  only  a 
state  of  pain  and  misery,  but  it  places  us  at  the  disposal  of  mas- 
tars,  who  inflfct  upon  us  sufiering  aud  sorrow  wbile  we  cannot 
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resist  or  control  tbem.     The  word  tl€tf&4Qm^aiui$  is  fitly 
cliosen  as  the  antithetic  correlate  of  iovXiia. 

£ig  nfy  iiiv^tplup  t^g  doin^  ^^^  T^np»v  tov  &90v,  [and 
shall  be  introduced  nai  sigax^^^^^''!  i^^o  the  glorioui  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.  JBig,  put  before  the  accusatire  here, 
shews  the  state  into  which  the  creature  is  to  be  brought,  after 
being  freed  from  bondage ;  i.  e.  w  stands  before  the  object  un* 
to  which  the  creature  is  to  attain,  by  being  delivered  irom  tbe 
bondage  of  a  frail  and  dying  state.  That  dg  veiy  often  stands 
before  nouns  designating  the  event  or  efl^t  of  any  thing,  is  a 
well  known  Greek  idiom  ;  and  the  proofs  of  it  may  be  seen  at 
large  in  the  various  lexicons.  The  phrase,  however,  I  take 
here  to  be  a  eonstruciio  praegnctne^  as  the  grammarians  call  it, 
i.  e'.  an  elliptical  one  which  implies  some  verb  before  it,  and 
probably,  the  one  which  I  have  supplied  above.  Ao^a  here  is 
used  as  an  adjective,  qualifying  the  preceding  noun,  by  an  idiom 
which  is  very  common  throughout  the  Scriptures.  In  what 
sense  men  in  general  may  be  said  to  hope  for  this  state,  has 
been  already  explained  above.  If  there  be  any  objection  to 
predicate  this  of  men  in  general,  is  there  not  a  still  stronger 
one  to  predicating  it  of  the  natural  world  ? 

Verses  20,  21,  thus  explained,  render  a  reason  why  the  crea- 
ture looks  with  anoMctgudonia  to  another  and  better  "state ;  which 
is,  because  men  are  born  with  an  instinctive,  unquenchable  thirst 
for  happiness,  and  cannot  find  what  they  desire,  in  this  frail  and 
perishing  condition.  This  explains  the  reason  why  yap  is  pre- 
fixed to  verse  21 ;  *^  yip  orationi  ratk>nem  reddenti  praefigitur." 

Verse  22.  Oidafi^v  yctg,  or*  jtSaa  t;  xtloig  ovortvait^  wd 
ovvmdivH  axQ*  tov  wp,  for  we  know  that  every  creature,  i.  e« 
the  whole  human  race,  has  sighed  and  sorrowed  together^  until 
thepresent  time.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  the  k>t  of  man,  from 
the  beginning  down  to  the  present  time,  to  be  subject  to  a  frail 
and  dying  state,  which  has  cost  much  sighine  and  sorrow.  The 
force  of  Oidafisv  is,  no  one  can  have  any  douot,  we  are  all  assur^ 
edi  no  one  will  call  it  in  question.  Of  course  it  seems  to  take 
for  granted,  that  the  thing  to  whksh  it  refers  is  well  and  familiar- 
ly kaown  to  all.  But  suppose,  now,  that  the  natursd  world  is 
here  represented  as  sighing  and  sorrowing,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  down  to  the  time  then  present,  and  this  because  it 
waited  for  its  renovation,  which  will  take  place  only  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  or  after  the  general  resurrection ;  was  this  a  thing 
so  familiar  to  ^U,  that  the  apostle  could  appeal  to  it  by  sayiag 
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(udafitv  ?  I  ctnnot  but  think,  that  the  advocates  themselves  of 
this  interpretation  must  hesitate  here.  HtQ  is  prefixed,  in  the 
present  case,  to  a  clause  which  confirms  what  the  writer  had 
said  in  verse  21,  of  our  firailand  djring  state ;  '^  /«(>  illustrantis* 
sive  explicantis." 

Theyeths.ovatiPuC^^  and  awmdivti  denote  the  mutual  and 
universal  sighing  and  sorrowing  of  mankind.  No  ooe  part  is 
exempt ;  there  is  a  mutual  correspondence  between  them  ail, 
in  regard  to  the  subject  in  questbn.  Those  who  construe 
Ktlaig  of  the  natural  world,  of  course  lay  an  emphasis  on  the 
av¥  here  compounded  with  the  verbs,  as  indicating  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  natural  world  with  the  rational  one.  But 
the  difficulty  with  this  interpretatbn  is,  that  it  leaves  the  great 
world  of  rational  beings  wholly  out  of  the  account ;  a  thing  ex« 
ceedingly  incredible. 

It  is  proper  now  to  state,  that  not  a  few  interpreters,  as  has 
been  hinted  page  396,  construe  verses  20 — ^22  thus  :  '  The  nat- 
ural world  has  been  subjected  by  men  to  a  vain,  i.  e.  wicked 
use,  (/i(xra«ori7T»  in  the  sense  of  corrvption  or  wickedness), 
not  of  its  own  accord,  but  through  force  put  upon  it  by  the 
impious;  and  this  same  natural  world,  to  speak  in  the  way  of 
personification,  may  be  said  to  have  hoped  and  earnestly  long- 
ed to  be  delivered  from  this  vile  bondage  {SovXeTa  rijs  9^0- 
(M^) ;  which  deliverance  will  take  phce,  when  the  manifesta- 
tKMi  of  the  sons  of  God  shall  take  place,  i.  e.  at  the  judgement 


So  Calovius  in  his  Biblia  lUustrata.  Gerhard,  the  0  now 
of  the  older  Lutheran  divines,  goes  still  farther ;  for  he  not  only 
advances  the  interpretation  just  exhibited,  but  proceeds  to  say, 
that  '*  the  sighs  and  anguish  of  the  material  world  are  manifest- 
ed, in  its  refusing  to  be  subjected  to  the  use  of  man,  in  its  earth- 
quakes, inundations,  and  leapings  over  the  boundaries  prescrib- 
ed to  it.  These  are  its  groanings  and  heavy  sighs,  when  it 
pants  after  liberation.  It  b  thus  diat  we  should  look  upon  the 
world."     Loc.  Theol.  IX.  De  Consumm.  Saee.  ^§  55,  59. 

My  readers  will  be  rather  disposed  to  smile  at  the  minute- 
ness and  extent  of  the  good  man's  knowledge ;  and  certainly 
our  natural  philosophers  must  admit,  that  here  is  a  new  solution 
of  some  of  the  most  perplexing  difficulties  which  they  are  called 
to  unravel.  But  apart  from  thb ;  the  whole  of  this  method  of 
interpretation  is  subject  to  objections  which  seem  to  me  entirely 
decisive  against  it. 
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K  It  explains  ftutu$6rnc  and  iwXitm  rqif  y^a^  h  a 
inuiiier  iQCoosisteDt  with  the  ex^;enc7  of  the  pasnge.  ^  These 
words  are  niai]ife8d7  the  antithesis  of  mnom«hnpip  rmf  vlwtr 
roi  ^iov  and  iXw^tgluv  t^g  ioific  s»y  ttw^mp  tov  ^ioS. 
And  what  do  these  mean  i  Verse  23  infonnsjis ;  fer  it  ex* 
plains  them  bj  moXtfrpwatv  v^  0a!/u«vo9  ^fi<wi^,  the  Jreeing 
of  omr  bodieifrcm  a  Hate  of  pain  and  fraUhf,  and  makmg 
them  like  to  Christ's  glorious  body.  Consequendy  fiatmotiic 
and  iovlila  tijg  f&ogag  being  the  opposite  of  this,  must  mean 
afraU  and  dying  state. 

2.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  out,  on  Cakmus'  own 
ground,  any  object  or  end  to  be  attained  by  the  sighing  of 
the  natural  worid.  He  rejects,  widi  scorn,  the  Mea  that  the 
natural  world  is  to  be  renewed,  at  the  day  of  judgement.  He 
even  says  that  ^<  Socinus  (ipse  haeretk^ruro  novissimorum  pes- 
simus)  could  not  endure  such  a  notion  advanced  byPucci; 
nor  would  the  Calyinists  tolerate  it  even  in  their  Lucas  Trel- 
catuis."  And  as  to  dreams  of  the  papists  in  the  like  way,  such 
as  Cornelius  a  Lapide  and  others  have  indulged  in,  about  rivers, 
trees,  orchards,  etc.  in  another  world,  he  a^s,  **  Who  in  his 
senses  will  not  place  these  with  the  fables  of  the  Jews  and 
Mabommedaas  respecting  another  woiid  P'  11.  p.  139.  Now  if 
all  this  be  well  grounded,  (in  my  own  apprebensk>n  it  is,)  dien 
what  b  it  that  the  natural  world  are  sighing  after  ?  A  questioa 
whkdi  is  very  perplexing.  Tholuck  and  Flatt  bmre  pointed  out 
something  after  wnich  they  suppose  it  to  sigh ;  but  Calovius  and 
Gerhard  (with  others)  have  lett  nothing  to  sigh  after,  but  anni- 
hilation or  total  destruction ;  for  this  they  admit  will  immediate- 
ly folbw  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  God.  Is  it  congruous  to 
represent  the  creature  as  sighing  after  thb  i 

On  the  other  hand,  Calovius  objects  to  construing  /kovw^ 
Tfi9  as  meaning  a  frail  and  dying  itate,  because,  he  says, 
*  the  Creator  has  given  to  the  creature  such  a  nature,  and  how 
then  can  it  be  pained  with  it,  or  desire  deliverance  from  itP 
But  dkl  not  die  same  Grod  subject  Christians  to  a  frail  and  dy- 
ing state,  verse  23 ;  and  yet  do  they  not  desire  deliverance  from 
it  i  The  great  difficulty  however  is,  that  Calovius  has  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  xr/o*c  itself;  and  this  mvolves  him  in  a  laby- 
rinth from  which  it  seems  hard  to  find  a  way  of  escape. 

3.  I  cannot  see  what  object  is  accomplished  by  the  interpre-* 
tatioo  under  review.  The  aposde  is  labouring  to  animate  die 
Christian's  hope  of  future  gbry.    What  does  he  do  ftir  this  pur- 
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pose  ?  Acoording  to  this  iaterpretatiotiy  he  argues  thus :  *  Man- 
kiad  are  exceedingly  wicked ;  tbej  have  abused  the  objects  oC 
the  natural  world,  in  every  age,  so  as  to  make  them  groan  aiid 
sigh  for  deliverance ;  therefore — a  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
Grod  is  to  be  revealed.'  Is  this  the  logic  of  Paul  ?  or  is  it  the 
ima|ination  of  the  good  Cabvius? 

Verse  23.  And  not  only  io^hut  we  ourselvee  who  have 
the  first  fruiU  of  the  Spirit^  even  we  groan  within  ourselves; 
i.  e.  not  only  have  mankind  in  all  ages,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  been  in  a  frail  and  suflbring  state,  but  even  we,  who 
are  permitted  to  cherish  the  hopes  of  a  better  world  which 
the  gospel  inspires,  we  who  have  within  us  an  earnest  of  future 
glory,  a  pledge  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  who  are  to  re- 
ceive the  inheritance  of  his  bebved, — even  we,  who,  one  might 
naturally  suppose,  would  on  account  of  our  privileges  be  ex* 
empted  from  the  common  lot  of  sinful  men,  we^  also,  like  all 
others,  are  in  distress,  and  sigh  for  deliverance  from  it. 

The  phrase  nail  avtol  n^v  anag^V^  ^ov  nv^vfiavog  ix^vT^g^ 
has  been  very  diversely  understood.  jSome  interpret  it  of  spe^ 
ddl  and  supernatural  gifis^  limiting  it  to  the  apostles  only; 
while  others  explain  it  in  the  like  way,  but  extend  it  to  all 
Christians  who  were  endowed  with  such  gifb.  Others  regard 
inagxv  as  meaning  g^  or  present  merely,  in  a  general  way ; 
whUe  most  interpret  it  as  meaning  the  earnest,  or  first  fruits,  op 
pledge,  of  that  which  is  afterward  to  be  given  in  a  more  com- 
plete manner. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  word  mag^ 
xi  with  special  care.  I  can  find  but  one  meaning  of  it  through- 
out the  New  Testament ;  and  this  is,  that  -which  is  first  of  its 
kind,  or  that  which  is  first  in  order  of  time,  ngwog.  It  is  ap» 
plied  both  to  persons  and  things,  m  a  sense  compounded  of  both 
of  these,  viz^fistt  in  respect  to  kind  and  time  also;  e.  g.  Rom. 
16:  5.  1  Cor.  16:  15.  James  1:  18.  1  Cor.  15: 20,  23.  Rev. 
14:  4.  Bretschnekler  suggests,  in  his  Lexteon,  that  in  this  last 
passage  it  may  have  the  general  sense  of  sacrifice  or  offerings 
inasmuch  as  the  Septuagint  puts  it  for  the  Hebrew  nn^^n, 
which  conveys  such  a  meaning.  This  is  possible ;  but  on  the 
whole  I  should  prefer  the  other  sense.  I  take  the  meaning  of 
the  writer  in  Rev.  14:  4  to  be,  that  the  persons  there  named 
may  be  considered  in  a  light  resembling  that  of  the  wsapxn 
in  ancient  times,  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  glorious  Christian  harvest.* 

I  understand  an«p;p7  to  have  the  same  sense  as  the  Hebrew 
No.  n.  51 
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n'^i^Ml^  for  whiefa  k  ao  often  stands ;  viz.  caputs  prmupffjini 
m  it$  kindi  first  in  point  of  time,  etc.  Conp.  n^iijlt'i  id  Geo. 
49:  3.  Piov.  8:  22*  Lev.  2:  12.  23:  10.  Deut  18:  4.  26: 10« 
83:  21.  Num.  24:  20.  Amos  6:  6. 

Iq  ibe  p9S8age  before  us,  all  the  Greek  fediers  appear  lo 
have  attached  one  and  the  sanoe  meaoiog  to  inm^xn^  vis.  that  of 
finiffuiU,  in  the  sense  of  earnMt^  P^^^  foretaste f  of  joys  to 
come.  So  Chrysoetora,  Tbeodoret,  inieopbylacty  and  msil. 
This  accords  well,  too,  with  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  apos^ 
tie  represents  Christians  as  the  habitation  of  God  by  bis  Spiritt 
Epb.  2:  22,  comp.  1  Cor.  3:  16.  6:  19.  The  Spirit  of  God 
dwells  m  them,  1  John  3:  24.  4:  13.  This  Spirit,  thus  cod- 
ferred  on  them,  is  the  ufpafiw^  ike  pledge  of  future  ^ory, 
SCor.  5x5.  £ph.  1:  14. 

What  hinders  now,  that  with  all  the  Greek  fathers,  we  should 
understand  i^ui^xv  as  meaning,  the  pledge^  foretaste^  forsi 
fruits f  of  future  gbry  ?  The  usne  loquendi  of  the  word  doee 
QOC  seem  to  admit  of  any  other  ezegesb.  Nor  do  we  need 
any  other ;  as  this  is  altogether  congruous  with  the  nature  of  the 
passage. 

With  Keil  then,  in  his  admirable  explanadou  of  this  passage 
(Opusc.  p.  294  seq.)  I  would  interpret  it  in  the  manner  exbib-< 
ited  above.  And  U  tfan  be  correct,  then  it  foUows,  that  the 
mnmQXii  here  spoken  of  is  common  to  all  true  Christians,  and 
that  the  interpcetatian  which  limits  this  verae  to  the  apostles,  or 
to  a  few  of  the  primitive  Christians  endowed  with  mirecuknia 
gifts,  has  no  stable  foundation. 

That  Christians  were  si^ct  to  sorrows,  needs  not  to  be 
proved.  That  tb^  were  exposed  to  eiiore  dian  ordinary  ones, 
may  be  seen  in  2  Cor.  5: 2,  3.  1  Cor.  15: 19.  That  they  long- 
ed and  righed  for  deliverance,  follows  from  their  very  nature. 
That  even  the  earnest  of  iiiture  glory  did  not  exeoupt  them  from 
sufferings,  is  certain.  But  there  is  peculiar  eneigy  and  d^r 
eacy  in  the  expressioB  which  marks  the  oonsequeooes  of  their 
sufferings  f  we  groan  within  ourseheet  t  e.  iotemally,  not  ex- 
temaUy.  We  suppress  the  rising  sigh ;  we  bow  with  submiaskm 
to  the  will  of  God  which  afflicts  us ;  we  receive  his  chaetisenaent 
as  children ;  our  frail  nature  feels  it,  and  we  sigh  or  groan  in- 
wardly ;  but  no  murmurkig  word  escapes  us ;  we  suppress  the 
eutwsird  demonstratioos  cmT  paie,  lest  we  should  even  seem  to 
ceiBplain. 
^  h  this  imaginary  on  my  part  ?   Or  4id  Um  writer  mean  to 
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eomrey  what  I  have  attributed  to  him  ?  So  rood),  at  least  we 
can  si^9  ris.  that'  such  a  sentiment  was  worthy  of  PanJ^  and  of 
all  Chrietians  who  sufiered  with  him.  It  is  worthy  of  being  car- 
ried into  practice  at  the  present  hour ;  it  comm«)ds  itself  to  the 
conecieBce  of  every  one,  who  thoroughly  believes  in  the  holy, 
just,  and  benevolent  providence  of  Ood. 

Tio&iaiop  miU&ixofU90h  wtiiingfir  [oiirl  adoption  or  fili^ 
mtion.  There  is  a  twofold  fUation  spoken  oi  in  the  New  Tes« 
ument.  The  first  is  that  which  takes  place,  when  believers  are 
bom  again,  John  1:  12,  13.  3:3—5.  Rom.  8:  14,  15  repre- 
sents believers  as  possessing  nwtvfia  vla^iatag,  1  John  3:  1,  3. 
But  there  is  another  and  higher  sense  in  which  believers  are  to 
become  the  children  of  Ood,  viz.  they  are  to  be  so,  when  they 
shall  be  perfected  in  the  world  of  ghiry,  when  they  become 
^^tbe  children  cf  the  resurrectk>n,''  when  they  are  made  <Uike 
to  the  angek,"  Luke  20:  36.  Their  first  adoption  or  filiation  is 
secret,  in  regard  to  the  world ;  their  second  is  the  oicoiccUtn^*^ 
vAf  viup  tov  '^sov,  when  **  he  who  seeth  in  secret,  shall  re- 
ward them  openly."  It  is  probably  because  the  word  vlo^nflmp 
here  used,  is  in  itself  dubious,  that  the  apostle  adds  an  explana- 
tory or  epe^egetical  clause,^  which  he  places  in  apposition  with 
it,  viz.  tntf  unoXvTQmaiv  xov  omftatog  lifimp,  the  redemption  of 
otar  bodffy  i.  e.  its  redemption  firom  a  state  of  firaiby,  disease,  and 
death.  It  is  at  the  resurrection  to^  be  like  to  Christ's  gk>rious 
body,  Phil.  3:  2t ;  it  is  to  be  a  awfiu  npivftcentot,  1  Cor.  15c 
44^  this  mortal  is  to  put  on  immortality^  diis  ompia  qi^a^op  is 
to  become  a  c£fia  S^aprov,  1  Cor.  15:  53,  54.  Such  is^e 
anolvt^Oig  of  this  fi*ail  dymg  body,  whieh  believers  now  m-^ 
habit.  Comp.  onoXvtQmvtg  in  Luke  21:28.  Eph.  Is  14«  4:  3(K 
Heb.  11:35. 

The  reader  will  note,  ad  I  have  had  occaswn  already  to  in* 
timate,  that  the  expression  aiwXvtgwaiw  rov  otifAoteg  here  it 
equivalent  to  the  etnonUvxifip  xmf  vUip  tov  ^eoS  in  verse  19, 
and  to  the  ^kev&eplap  xw  tinvwv  xov  &i€v  in  verse  21.  It 
therefore  serves  to  shew  what  those  expressions  mean,  m  the 
connexion  in  which  they  stand. 

Christians  then,  in  their  present  state,  must  long  and  wait 
ibr  dieir  second  and  final  adoption  or  filiation.  They  may 
wait  with  confidence;  yea,  with  assurance;  Ibr  *'be  who  eom^ 
eth,  win  come,  and  wHl  not  taty."  But  let  them  not  re* 
gard  the  present  world  as  their  home.  It  is  not  the  Caninft 
in  whidh  they  are  to  rest,    lliey  must  ^  seek  a  city  wiiich  batk 
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IbuDdatkKis,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  Then  the  agW 
tated  breast,  the  heaviog  sigh,  the  groaniDg  widiin,  will  do  more 
aimoy  or  dbcress  them.  Let  noC  the  child  of  God  complain, 
then,  that  his  final  reward  is  not  anticipated  and  distributed  to 
him  here,  in  the  present  world,  while  he  is  in  a  sute  of  triaL 
He  must  wait  until  he  comes  to  die  goal,  before  he  can  wear 
the  crown  of  a  victor  in  the  race.  He  must  Mar  his  expected 
laurels,  until  his  combat  is  over.  Then  he  shall  receive  a  crown 
of  glory,  which  fadeth  not  away. 

.  Verse  24.  That  the  Christian  -cannot  expect  a  reward  here, 
the  apostle  goes  on  most  explicitly  to  declare.  7$  yoQ  iXnl6$ 
iam&fjfurffar  we  are  taoed  tn  Aope,  i.  e.  we  have  as  yet  obtain- 
ed salvatbn  only  in  hope ;  we  have  only  tutained  to  a  conditiqn 
ID  which  we  indulge  a  nope  of  juture  glory.  This  is  all  which 
can  be  rationally  expected  or  accomplished  in  the  present  life.' 
.  He  had  said,  in  the  preceding  verse,  that  Christians  are  in  the 
attitude  of  waiting  for  their  filiation.  Verse  24  is  designed  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  thb;  hence  the  yoQ  iilnstraiUis  at  the  be- 
ginnii^  of  it. 

.  'JElni^  ii  fikeitoftiwii,  ov»  Stniv  iXnig,  now  hope  which  is  seen^ 
is  no  longer  hope  ;  i.  e.  the  object  of  hope  (ilnlg  here  means 
this)  is  no  longer  such,  when  one  attains  the  actual  possesiaon  of 
it.  ^£  oraiioni  continttandae  inservitj  as  the  lexicographers  say, 
i.  e.  it  stands  before  a  clause  which  is  designed  to  ccmtinue  the 
subject  already  introduced. 

u  yoQ  fiXtnt$  tig,  ri  »al  iXniCei ;  for  what  a  nutn  sees^  how 
does  he  still  hope  for  it  9  That  is,  what  a  man  has  actually  at- 
tained or  come  to  the  enjoyment  of,  how  can  he  be  said  to  look 
forward  to  it  with  hope  or  anticipation  ?  rd^  rationem  rei  die- 
toe  redditf  u  e.  it  stands  in  a  clause  designed  to  explain  or  con- 
firm the  preceding  assertion ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
sent clause. 

Verse  25.  Ei  di  o  ov  fiUnofitPj  iXnlCoftiif^  il  vitofuviig  dntxik^ 
XOfi^&tt^  but  if  now  we  hope  for  that  which  we  do  not  enjoy^  then  we 
patiently  wait  far  it.  'lliat  is,  if  it  be  true,  as  aU  will  concede, 
that  in  the  present  life  we  attain  not  to  our  final  reward,  but  can 
be  called  the  heirs  of  salvation,  only  because  we  have  obtained  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  it ;  if  it  be  so,  that  we  cannot  rationally 
Axpect  an  exemption  from  trials  and  troubles  here,  but  must 
take  our  part  in  them  with  all  around  us ;  if  it  be  true  also,  that 
a  great  and  glorious  reward  is  reserved  in  heaven,  for  all  who 
endure  patiently  until  the  end  of  their  probation ;  (and  that  this 
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k  true,  the  very  nature  which  God  has  given  to  men,  and  which 
is  here  so  imperfeetly  developed  and  then^re  points  to  a  state 
of  greater  perfection,  satisfactorily  shews ;)  then  it  becomes 
Christians  to  endure  with  all  patience  and  meekness  the  trials 
and  sowings  of  the  present  life.  Time  is  short ;  eternity  is 
long.  Our  sufierings  are  slight  and  momentary,  when  viewed 
m  a  comparative  light.  Who  can  place  them  beside  diat  glory, 
^  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  of  which  it  hath 
not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,**  and  which  is 
to  endure  as  long  as  the  God  who  bestows  it,  and  yet  make  any 
serk>us  account  of  them  ?  Christian  brethren^  says  the  apostle. 
Let  v$  patiently  wait  the  appointed  time  of  our  deliverance. 

Who  will  not  respond  to  this  truly  Christian  exhortation,  and 
say  n^men  ?  Who  can  read,  without  deep  emotion,  this  whole 
glowing  paragraph  ;  one  which  came  from  the  heart,  and  reach- 
es the  heart  ?  Who  can  help  replying.  Meek  and  holy  apostle . 
of  the  blessed  Jesus,  thyself  next  to  thy  Lord  and  Master  in 
sufiering  and  sorrow ;  in  perils  often,  in  deaths  often,  m  stripes, 
in  imprisonment,  in  reproaches,  in  persecutions  often  ;  shall  we 
not  turn  to  thee  a  listening  ear,  when  thou  teachest  us  such  a 
heavenly  lesson  ?  We  too  are  children  of  sorrow ;  not  of  suf- 
ferings in  all  respects  like  those  of  thy  blessed  Master,  or  of 
thyself;  but  still  of  such  as  are  severe,  yea  as  great  as  our  fee- 
ble natures  and  our  imperfect  graces  will  endure.  We  too 
groan,  being  burdened.  We  feel  the  obligation,  if  we  do  not 
succeed  in  obeving  it  like  thyself,  to  suppress  our  groans,  and  to 
keep  them  within.  We  would  not  murmur  against  the  chaatir 
sing  hand  of  God,  nor  shew  by  our  complaints  that  we  are  of  a 
repining  spirit.  Hie  blessed  hope  of  immortality  which  the 
gospel  has  given  us,  is  mdeed  enough  to  cheer  the  darkest  hour, 
had  we  but  faith  enough  to  look  beyond'  this  darkness  to  the  re- 
gbns  of  eternal  day. 

Well  may  we  exclaim  too.  Poor  wandering  heathen  ! 
Groping  in  nature's  darkness,  if  haply  you  may  "  feel  after  and 
find  out  God  f  going  forward  while  he  is  not  there,  and  back- 
ward without  finding  him  ;  groaning  and  sighing  for  deliverance 
from  the  accumulated  evils  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  thus  shew- 
ing that  you  were  born  to  be  the  heirs  of  immortality,  that  you 
are  candidates  for  a  better  and  higher  state  of  existence ;  and 
yet  "without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world!"  Whose 
bowels  of  compassion  must  not  yearn  over  you,  when  hexoomes 
himself  to  hope  in  his  adoption  and  final  redemptkin  fi:t>m  all 
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these  troubles  and  sorrows?  Who  wQl  not  say,  io  ffew  of  a 
coDditioo  and  suffisrbgs  like  these,  to  which  the  greater  portkm 
of  our  race  are  still  exposed,  O  Lord  bow  long  ?  Look  down, 
blessed  and  glorious  Kedeemer,  suffering,  djriog,  risen,  ascend- 
ed, glorified  Saviour,  King  of  Idngs  and  Lord  of  lords,  God 
over  ail  and  blessed  forever,  look  down  from  thy  throne,  in  the 
midst  of  eternal  light  above,  with  that  pity  which  moved  thee 
"  to  beoome  flesh  and  dwell  amone  us,"  to  become  *<  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  griev'  to  be  **  wounded  for  our 
transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;''  look  down  and 
Dity  the  millions  **  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  !** 
Make  the  Sun  of  righteousness  to  arise  upon  them,  with  healing 
in  his  beams;  give  them  the  cheering  hope  of  adoption,  of  re- 
demptkm  from  the  body ;  yea,  fill  the  world  with  the  blessed 
coQsolatkHis  which  flow  from  such  a  hope.  Then  may  ^  the 
whole  creatbn  which  has  groaned  and  travailed  hi  pain  until 
now,"  dry  up  their  felling  tears,  and  rise,  through  Christian  faith 
and  hope,  triumphandy  above  all  the  suflferings  of  the  present 
life,  by  **  counting  them  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  that  is  to  be  revealed." 

Christian,  whoever  thou  art,  bless  God  that  he  has  given  tbee 
such  a  precious  portbn  of  bis  word,  as  that  on  which  we  have 
been  meditating.  Bind  it  to  thy  heart.  Meditate  on  it  by 
night  and  by  day.  And  when  trouble  comes  upon  thee,  as  an 
overwhehnbg  flood ;  when  **  deep  calleth  unto  deep,  with  the 
noise  of  all  hb  water  spouts,"  and  all  his  waves  and  bubws  come 
over  thee ;  then,  like  toe  great  aposde  of  die  Gentiles,  learn  to 
bring  the  everlasting  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed  into  view ; 
k>ok  to  the  regions  of  unclouded  light ;  see,  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  the  eternal  hills  and  the  expanded  plams  of  the  heavenly 
Canaan  ck>thed  with  unfading  verdure  ;  look  attentively  on  all 
this ;  gaze  upon  it  until  thine  eye  is  filled  with  it,  and  overlooks 
all  the  intermediate  dark  and  rugged  way  which  remains  to  be 
traversed ;  then  bow  with  meek  submission  to  that  holy  Provi- 
dence which  exercises  tbee  with  sufl»riog  ttid  sorrow,  and  go 
on  thy  way  of  toil,  rejoicing  that  every  step  brings  thee  nearer 
to  the  end ;  yea,  triumph,  in  the  midst  of  all  thy  distresses,  in 
the  thoueht  that  every  one  of  them  will  oidy  add  a  gem  to  thy 
crown  of  glory  in  the  world  of  light.  Then  wik  thou  know  tbs 
Urue  spirit  of  the  paragraph  which  thou  bast  been  examining ; 
then  wih  thou  in  reality  enjoy  the  blessings  of  those,  who  are 
saved  by  such  a  hope  as  the  gospel  inspires. 
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AkT.  VI.      LlTERART   NoTlCES. 

By  th0  Bditor. 
Oribittal  Litbiutvre. 

VendifMj  Zend-yAvestae  Pars  XX.  adhue  miper$te$.  B 
Codd.  Mm.  Paritinis  primum  tdidity  varieiaiem  tectionis  ad^ 
jtdt  Justus  Olshaussn.  Panic,  I.  Hamb.  1830.  Ever  since 
the  publication  of  the  French  version  of  the  Zend-Avesta  (1771 ) 
by  the  enterprisbg,  persevering)  and  entbosiastic  Anquetil  du 
rerron,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  dispute  and  controversj  m  the 
theologbal  world,  similar  to  that  excited  by  the  poems  of  Os* 
sian  in  the  literary  community.  It  has  been  stoutly  maintained, 
principally  by  Englbh  writers,  (who  are  but  too  prone  to  detract 
irom  every  literary  as  well  as  scientific  merit  of  their  neighbours,) 
that  no  such  work  existed  in  the  East,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
a  mere  romance  got  up  by  the  professed  translator ;  or  at  least, 
if  such  a  work  were  current  among  the  Parsees,  it  was  merehr  a 
collection  of  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was  therefore  of  no 
value  as  a  work  of  antiauity  or  authority.  As  no  other  person 
had  mvestigated  this  subject  on  the  spot,  there  could  be  opposed 
to  all  these  assertions  in  Europe,  only  the  authority  of  Ajiquetil 
himself,  and  the  manuscripts  of  various  kinds  (180  in  number) 
which  be  had  brought  from  India ;  and  these,  as  they  were  not 
in  England,  were  treated  as  of  no  accounu  Thus  matters  have 
remained  until  within  the  last  few  years.  In  1819  the  enter- 
prising and  indefatigable  Prof.  Rask,  of  Copenhagen,  undertook 
a  journey  over  land  to  India,  with  the  purpose  of  investigating 
this  among  other  subjects.  He  visited  the  places  where  An- 
quetil du  Perron  had  been ;  and  found  still  alive  several  of  the 
priests  who  had  known  him  and  given  him  instruction.  He  was 
able  to  bring  home  thirty-three  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
Zend-Avesta  and  its  literature,  nineteen  of  whk^h  are  in  the 
Zend  language ;  the  rest  in  Peblvi.  The  result  has  beai,  fully 
to  establish  the  veracity  and  int^i^  of  Anquetil  Prof.  Rask, 
in  his  work  entided  :  On  the  Aiiqmty  and  Genuineneu  of  the 
Zend  Language  and  the  Zemd-^/lvesiay  has  demonstrated  the 
genuineness  of  that  work,  or  at  least  of  portions  of  it,  leaving 
however  the  question  as  to  the  author  undecided.  It  would 
seem  therefore  to  be  now  setded,  that  the  Zend-Avesta  is  a 
work  of  great  antiquity,  containing  an  important  and  interesting 
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exhibition  of  the  religion  and  philosophy  and  language  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  race,  respecting  wbichy  apart  from  this  source,  we 
have  very  little  information. 

The  French  version  was  a  first  attempt,  and  would  naturally 
therefore  not  be  without  its  faults.  It  is  evidently  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  traditional  interpretation  which  was  far  fixxn 
fixed  ;  and  the  chasms  or  deficiencies  left  by  this,  are  often  sup- 
plied in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.  Since  the  return  of  Prof. 
Kask,  the  subject  lias  assumed  a  new  degree  of  bterest  on  the 
continent,  and  the  learned  have  long  been  wishbg  to  have  the 
original  of  the  Zend-Avesta  before  them.  This  wish  Prof. 
Olshausen,  of  Kiel,  has  now  undertaken  to  gratify.  Supported 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Danish  government,  he  resided  for  a  long 
time  in  Paris,  pursuing  the  studies  connected  with  this  object, 
and  obtaining  meantime  copies  of  Anquetil's  Mss.  of  the  work, 
now  deposiM  in  the  royal  library.  The  part  Vendidad  is  the 
only  one  6f  wliich  the  manuscript  b  complete.  It  is  intended  to 
publish  this  first ;  and  then  the  other  portk>ns  in  succession ; 
comprising  the  Vistasp-Juht^  which  is  wanting  in  the  Paris 
manuscripts,  but  is  contained  in  those  of  Copenhagen.  The  text 
is  printed  in  the  litho-atUoeraphie  manner,  i.  e.  written  with  a 
pen  and  then  transferred  to  me  stone;  in  the  manner  of  Semelet's 
edition  of  the  Gulistan.  A  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  original 
language  will  be  appended  to  the  work.  It  is  also  hinted,  that 
Prof.  Rask  is  also  preparing  a  complete  grammar  and  lexicon 
of  the  Zend  language,  so  far  as  the  remains  of  it  are  known* 


The  Editor  la  happy  in  being  able  to  lay  before  the  readen  of  this  work, 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Prof.  Hahh  of  Leipeic,  dated  Dec.  33, 
1830.  ''  Your  kind  invitation  to  afford  yoa  occasional  contribntions  for 
year  new  work,  (the  annunciation  of  which  I  haye  read  with  pleasure,)  I 
gladly  accept,  so  far  as  the  difficulty  of  correspondence  between  two  conn- 
tries  BO  remote,  will  permit.  I  intend,  accordingly,  soon  to  send  you  an 
historical  account  of  the  present  contest  within  our  church,  which  now  di- 
vides our  theologians  into  two  great  parties ;  exhibiting  the  causes,  the 
commencement,  and  the  progress  of  it,  and  the  various  aspects  of  the  strug- 
gle, at  diffisrent  times  and  in  different  places." 
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thirteenth  German  edition,  by  Edward  Robinson,  Prof  etc. 

This  work  is  ready  for  the  press,  having  been  prepared  by  the 
Editor  during  his  residence  in  Germany.  The  printing  of  it  has 
been  delayed  hitherto,  in  order  to  obtain  new  founts  of  Greek 
type  from  Leipzig.  These  have  now  arrived,  and  the  work  will 
be  put  to  press  without  delay. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  this  is  the  original  Grammar  of  Buttmann, 
by  which  his  fame  was  established,  and  on  which  it  mainly  rests. 
It  was  intended  for  Students  at  the  Universities,  and  those  more 
advanced ;  and  holds  a  place  in  Germany,  which  no  other  Greek 
Grammar  has  been  able  to  gain.  It  went  through  thirteen  edi- 
tions during  the  author's  life  time ;  while  the  similar  works  of 
Matthiae,  Rost,  and  Thiersch,  have  reached  only  the  second  edi- 
tion. An  abridgement  of  this  Grammar  was  made  by  the  au- 
thor himself  for  the  use  of  schools  and  beginners,  of  which  eight 
editions  have  been  published;  and  this  is  the  work  formerly 
translated  and  published  in  this  country.  It  may  be  said  witl^ 
out  discourtesy,  that  the  scholars  of  our  land  were  disappointed 
in  that  work ;  and  that  their  desires  have  ever  been  turned  to- 
wards the  larger  Grammar  of  the  same  author.  To  meet  these 
wishes  was  the  object  of  the  Editor  in  undertaking  the  translation* 

III. 

NEWC0ME;S  harmony  of  the  gospels  in  Greek. 
A  new  edition  on  a  new  and  smaller  Greek  type,  and  in  a  more 
compact  form.  To  be  revised  and  arranged  by  Edward  Rob- 
inson, Prof.  etc. 
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Reinhard,  d.  d.,  Court  Preacher  at  Dresden.  From  the  5th 
German  edition,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  by  H.  L.  Heub- 
NER,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theol.  at  Wittemberg,  1680.  Translated 
by  Oliver  A.  Taylor,  a.  m.  Res.  Licentiate,  Thed.  Seminary, 
Andover. 


DESIGNED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  ACADEBUES,  HIGH 
SCHOOLS,  Ao. 

FLAGG  &  GOULD,  Andover,  and  J.  LEAVITT,  182,  Broad- 
way,  New-York,  have  just  published  THE  RHETORICAL 
READER ;  consisting  of  Instnictions  for  Regulating  the  Voice, 
with  a  Rhetorical  Notation,  illustrating  Inflection,  Emphasis,  and 
Modulation ;  and  a  Course  of  Rhetorical  Exercises.  By  Eben- 
ezer  Porter,  d.  d..  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  An- 
dover. 

d^  This  Work  is  the  execution  of  an  intention  announced  by  the 
author,  in  the  2d  and  3d  editions  of  his  Analysis  of  Rhetori- 
cal Delivery,  "  to  prepare  a  smaller  work  on  the  same  general 
principles."  This  has  been  done  in  compliance  with  solicita- 
tions from  Teachers  and  others,  desirous  of  having  a  book  on 
the  plan  of  the  Analysis,  but  in  a  cheaper  form,  and  adapted  to 
a  younger  class  of  learners. 
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Art.  I. — Theolooical  Education  in  Gebkant. 

Bj  tkt  Editor. 
Part  III.    Examivations,  Ministsrial  Stavdino,  xtc. 

We  have  already  accompaDied  the  German  theological  stu- 
dent to  the  close  of  his  regular  course  of  study ;  to  the  time 
when,  having  resided  three  vears  at  a  university,  he  is  permitted 
by  the  government  to  offer  himself  for  examination,  with  a  view 
Id  enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  sacred  profession  as  a  teacher 
or  a  minister  of  the  Grospel.  In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed 
Id  follow  him  through  his  varbus  examinations  and  tnals,  until 
he  is  established  in  his  calling ;  and  then  to  make  some  obser* 
vations  upon  the  general  character  and  standing  of  the  German 
clergy,  together  with  some  remarks  upon  the  state  of  religk>n  in 
that  country. 

At  the  close  of  his  university  career,  there  are  two  courses 
open  before  the  student  of  theology,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  future 
station  in  the  church ;  one  of  which  however  can  be  adopted  but 
by  few,  while  the  other  is  open  to  all.  He  may  either  take  the 
regular  degrees  in  theology  at  the  university,  and  become  a 
teacher  or  professor  there ;  (which  also  gives  him  the  right  of 
becoming  a  preacher ;)  or  he  may  submit  himself  to  the  usual 
examinations  before  a  commission  or  consistory,  and  thus  direct* 
IY  enter  the  church.  We  will  first  accompany  those  who  take 
le  former  course. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  all  students  of  theology  are 
No.  m.  62 
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also  iDScribed  in  the  faculty  of  (diiloaophy*  In  conn^oa  with 
this,  all  those  who  wish  to  devote  thenudves  to  the  business  of 
theological  teachers,  and  to  become  future  professors  in  that  de- 

Ktroent,  usually  (if  not  always)  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
ilosophv,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  Master  of  Arts.  Tib 
is  granted  after  exaromation  by  the  faculty,  and  after  defend- 
ing in  public  a  Latin  dissertation,  or  being  expressly  excused 
therefrom.*    Thb  however  does  not  yet  qualify  a  person  to  be- 

*  The  following  translation  of  a  public  notice  from  the  philosoph- 
ical fticulty  of  the  university  of  Halle,  shews  the  mode  of  conferring 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy.  This  is,  the  lowest  degree 
now  conferred  in  the  German  universities. 

Rules  to  be  observed  in  conferring  Degrees, 

I.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  whoever  applies  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  J^rs/,  has  made  such  acquisitions  as  are  re- 
quisite, in  order  to  attain  to  a  higher  degree  of  learning  in  some 
one  science ;  or  possesses  the  knowledge  usually  acquired  at 
schools  of  learning ;  and,  secondly^  that  he  has  pursued  some 
one  branch  of  those  sciences  which  are  included  in  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty,  with  diligence  and  success,  so  as  to  have  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  it. 

II.  He  must  undergo  an  oral  examination  before  the  faculty, 
on  the  result  of  which  it  depends,  whether  the  candidate  can  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Magister  Artium 
KberaUum. 

III.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary,  that  the  candidate  make 
known  his  wishes  to  the  faculty  in  writing  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  subjoin  to  this  application  the  following  papers,  viz. 

1.  A  curriculum  vitae,  in  which  he  will  describe  particularly  his 
literary  life,  his  school  education,  and  his  university  years ;  how 
be  has  employed  himself  during  this  time ;  what  branch  of  science 
he  has  chosen  for  his  particular  study;  to  what  department  of 
learning  he  expects  in  future  to  devote  himself;  etc. 

2.  The  testimonium  diligentiae  et  morum^  which  he  received  on 
leaving  the  university  where  he  last  studied ;  from  which  it  must 
also  appear  that  he  has  completed  a  course  of  at  least  three  years. 
If  however  any  one  should  have  made,  in  any  other  way,  such  ac- 
quisitions as  render  him  worthy  of  the  distinction  of  the  Doctor's 
degree,  he  must  bring  forward  the  proofs  of  this,  in  order  that  the- 
flicuhy  may  be  able  to  judge  of  their  force. 

3.  An  essay  or  dissertation,  written  in  Latin  and  composed  by 
himself,  fi'om  which  a  judgment  may  in  general  be  formed  as  to 
the  skil)  and  capability  of  the  candidate.    The  place  of  this,  how- 
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come  one  of  the  privaiim  doeentes  m  either  facul^.    In  the  phi- 
losophical he  must,  regularij,  still  hold  another  public  disputation. 


ever,  may  be  supplied  by  any  printed  work  composed  and  publish* 
ed  by  the  candidate ;  in  so  far  as  firom  it  his  qualifications  to  su»- 
Cain  an  examination  by  the  faculty  can  be  estimated.  When  these 
works  are  in  German,  the  candidate  must  take  so  much  the  more 
painSy  in  composing  his  curriculum  vitae,  to  shew  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  language. 

IV.  Should  the  papers  handed  in  not  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
forjudging  whether  the  candidate' can  be  admitted  to  examination, 
the  faculty  may  require  others  more  appropriate ;  or  may  deter- 
mine upon  a  ientamen  by  the  dean  and  one  or  two  other  members, 
which  shall  decide  whether  the  candidate  may  be  admitted  to  ex- 
amination or  not. 

V.  If  it  be  decided  to  admit  him  to  the  examination,  the  dean 
ahall  assign  a  time ;  when  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  partly 
an  that  general  knowledge  which  is  to  ,be  presupposed,  and  partly 
and  chiefly  in  those  particular  branches  with  which,  according  to 
his  own  declaration,  he  has  principally  occupied  himself. 

VI.  The  examination  will  regularly  be  held  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. In  sciences  where  this  would  be  attended  with  difficulty, 
or  when  there  is  otherwise  reason  for  a  special  exception,  the  ex- 
amination may  be  conducted  in  German.  In  such  cases  also  it  is 
allowed  to  hand  in  a  German  dissertation,  instead  of  the  Latin  one 
required  above. 

VII.  In  regard  to  the  examination  itself,  a  record  is  kept  in 
8uch  a  way  that  every  examiner,  immediately  after  ho  has  finished, 
himself  writes  down  in  the  record  on  what  subjects  he  has  exam- 
ined the  candidate,  and  what  judgement  he  has  formed  of  his  ac- 
quirements. When  the  lajst  examiner  has  ended,  the  candidate 
withdraws ;  and  after  deliberation,  the  faculty,  represented  by  the 
examiners  present,  come  to  a  decision.  In  this  it  is  determined, 
whether  the  candidate  in  the  examination  has  shewn  himself  wor- 
thy of  the  degree,  or  not ;  and  in  the  first  case,  how  the  diploma 
is  to  be  worded ;  and  especially  how  it  shall  express,  in  what 
branches  he  has  chiefly  distinguished  himself.  The  result  is  an- 
nexed by  the  dean  to  the  record  ;  which  it  then  belongs  to  him  to 
carry  into  execution. 

VIII.  The  decision  of  the  faculty  is  made  known  to  the  candi- 
date by  the  dean. 

IX.  The  conferring  of  the  degree  may  either  take  place  private- 
ly, by  the  dean's  presenting  the  diploma  to  the  candidate ;  or  this 
may  be  done  with  the  usual  solemnities,  after  a  public  defence  by 
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if  be  wishes  to  become  a  teacber  there  i  and  m  order  to  teach  ia 
the  tbeobgical  faculty^  be  must  further  take  the  degree  of  licen- 
tiate of  Theology.  This  is  the  lowest  degree  in  theology,  and 
b  granted  after  examination  by  the  theological  faculty,  and  after 
mainiaining  a  dispute  m  public,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  pobrted 
out  in  the  note  below.  The  examination  for  this  degree,  being 
by  authority  of  the  university  and  not  of  the  government,  b  held 
by  the  faculty,  and  not  by  a  commission  or  consistory,  as  b  the 
case  with  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  pastoral  office ;  but 
it  embraces  of  course,  in  most  respects,  the  same  ground ;  with 
more  particular  reference  perhaps  to  those  brancbes,  in  which 

the  eandidate  of  a  Latin  dissertation  or  theses  of  hu  own,  in  Ike 
great  hall  of  the  university  building. 

X.  Whoever  will  establish  himself  as  a  private  teacher  in  tlie 
university,  in  addition  to  bis  inaugural  dissertation,  mast  also  pub- 
licly defend  another  Latin  essay,  composed  by  himself  and  approv- 
ed by  the  fiiculty,  {disputatio  pro  facidtaie,)  unless  he  receives 
from  the  faculty  an  express  dii^nsation. 

XI.  The  legal  costs  and  expenses  of  the  candidate,  on  the  oe^ 
•easioii  of  taking  the  Doctor's  degree,  and  in  other  cases,  are  the 
ibiiowing. 

Av  For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  (1)  To  the  faculty 
for  the  examination  and  for  many  expenses,  as  for  printing  the  di- 
plona,  etc.  8  Frederics  d'<Mr=932.  (2)  For  the  library,  4  rix 
doUar9=s$2  80.  (3)  Other  expenses  during  the  sitting  of  the  fac- 
ulty, etc  le.rix  doUar9»87.     [In  all  HI  88.] 

B.  Further.  (1)  At  the  disput^o  pro  facuUate  hgendi,  pr0 
'mperknda  cathedra^  to  the  dean,  2  rix  dollar^sfl  40.  (2)  Pro 
hoeniia  legtndi,  when  the  candidate  is  not  a  doctor  phihiopkiae 
kgUime  promotus  of  thb  university,  10  rix  dollarss=$7.  (S)  For 
a  tewAamen^  10  rix  dollarB=$7. 

Bxtnct  ftooi  tlw  BBCords  of  tbe  liuisf  ^f  tb«  phOoMpliieal  facility  of  Fttk  Sl^  IBSO, 

The  holding  of  a  public  disputation  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on 
the  choice  of  the  candidate.  If  he  is  a  young  man  of  talent,  and 
bopes  to  shew  off  well,  such  a  public  exhibition  affords  him  an  op- 
portunity to  do  this,  and  gives  him  a  name.  If  he  acquits  himself 
with  eclat,  he  is  sure  afterwards  of  a  good  number  of  pupils.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  of  total  failure.  In  1828,  a 
young  man  who  held  a  disputation  pro  facuUaie  at  Halle,  after 
going  through  with  his  regular  opponents  with  ability  and  success, 
was  put  down  by  an  opponent  from  the  crowd,  and  that  so  com* 
pletely,  that  he  gave  up  his  purpose,  left  the  place,  and  changed 
the  whole  course  and  character  of  his  life. 
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tbe  candidate  expects  to  teach.  The  examination  abo  assumes 
a  higher  and  more  scientific  character,  in  regard  to  those  few 
who  are  to  be  scientific  teachers,  than  with  the  many  who  be- 
come only  pastors.  The  privileges,  however,  conferred  by  this 
degree  are  of  a  corresponding  nature.  The  Licentiate  of  The- 
ology h  then  qualified  to  read  lectures,  as  a  private  teacher  of 
theology  in  the  universities,  has  the  liberty  of  preaching,  and 
shotdd  he  wish  to  become  a  pastor,  he  stands  on  the  same  foot<- 
ing  as  those,  who  in  the  other  course  have  passed  two  examina- 
tions. This  degree  is  now  never  taken,  except  by  those  who 
ihus  wish  to  become  teachers ;  the  odier  course  being  aft^  all 
less  difficult,  and  perhaps  more  speedy. 

The  appointment  of  Professor  extraordinarius  makes  the  li- 
centiate a  permanent  member  of  the  university,  and  gives  him  a 
higher  rank ;  but  does  not  a%ct  in  any  way  his  university  de- 
gree. Indeed,  tlie  term  lieeniiaie  is  never  employed  as  a  title  of 
address ;  while  the  tide  doctor  is  very  extensively  given  to  those 
who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  without 
having  been  further  promoted.  But  this  also  is  laid  aside,  when 
die  n^vidual  becomes  professor ;  the  latter  title  being  of  a  higb> 
er  value.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ordinary  theological  professors 
are  also  Doctors  of  Theology ;  though  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  This  has  now  become  a  merely  honorary  degree ;  and  is 
usually  bestowed  by  the  universities  on  distmguished  individuals, 
as  a  mark  of  favour  and  respect.  It  may  also  be  rezulariy  tak^ 
en  by  those  who  apply  for  it ;  but  at  an  expense  of  about  two 
hundred  rix  dollars.  Tbe  privileges  annexed  to  this  degree  are 
not  yet  obsolete.  Tbe  title  of  Doctor  of  Theology  supers^s  that 
of  Professor  of  any  kind.  This  degree  also  entitles  the  individual 
to  receive  ordkntion,  if  he  desh'es  it,  without  further  examina- 
tion or  delay;  and  is  tbe  highest  degree  or  rank  conferred  by  the 
universities.  The  government,  however,  can  and  do  bestow  on 
theologians  honorary  tides,  which  are  regarded  as  still  higher. 
The  most  usual  one  is  that  of  Comtsiorialrathj  Counsellor  or 
Assessor  of  the  Consistory,  a  title  widi  which  b  connected  no 
right  or  privilege  whatever,  and  which  is  merely  a  mark  of  fa- 
vour on  the  part  of  the  government.  It  is  of  precisely  the  san^e 
character  as  the  title  of  D.  D.  with  us,  though  somewhat  higher 
in  name.  The  same  is  the  case  widi  the  tkle  Obercarmstorial' 
ratk^  which  is  a  still  higher  degree  of  nominal  honour. 

^  Tlie  course  above  described,  has  been  followed  by  most  of  the 
distinguished  theological  teachers  of  the  day.    Thohick,  for  in* 
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stance,  both'  while  private  teacher  and  Professor  extraordmaij  at 
Berlin,  was  Licentiate  of  Theology.  On  bebg  appointed  ordina- 
riuM  at  HalH  the  university  of  Berlin  created  him  Doctor  of  The- 
ology. In  1838,  when  about  to  set  off  for  Rome  as  chapiam  of 
the  rrussian  embassy  in  that  city,  he  applied  for  and  received 
ordination  at  Merseburg,  in  his  character  of  Doctor  of  Theolo- 
gy, without  examination.  In  1830,  in  consequence  of  hb  having 
declined  an  invitation  to  go  as  court  preacher  to  Dresden,  the 
government  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Consittorialraih,  which 
is  of  course  his  present  style  of  address.  Gesenius  received  the 
same  title,  after  declining  his  call  to  Gottmgen  b  the  place  of 
Eichhom. 

But  although  these  university  degrees  thus  confer  the  right  of 
preaching  and  of  assuming  the  pastoral  office,*  yet  they  by  no 
means  render  this  imperative  upon  those  who  receive  them.  In 
Berlin,  Neander  and  Henestenoerg  are  not  preachers,  and  have 
never  entered  the  sacred  desk ;  while  Strauss  and  Schleier- 
inacher  and  Marheinecke  and  others,  are  also  regular  pastors  of 
churches  in  the  city,  and  commonly  preach  once  on  every  sab- 
bath. In  Halle,  Marks  and  TholucK  are  the  university  preach- 
ers, and  officiate  on  the  alternate  Sundays ;  while  Marks  is  also 
the  afternoon  preacher  in  one  of  the  city  churches.  Niemeyer 
used  formerly  to  preach  occasionally ;  but  Gresenius,  Wegschei- 
der,  Ullmann,  Thilo,  and  others,  have  never  officiated  as  preach- 
ers, and,  like  Neander  and  Hengstenbei^,  are  not  even  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  clerical  profession.  In  the  subdhri^n  of  la- 
bour which  prevails  in  theology,  as  in  all  the  other  sciences,  they 
undertake  to  teach  those  branches  which  have  not  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  practical  applications  of  theology ;  for,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  professors  who  teach  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology, 
are  themselves  preachers.  The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that 
the  government  connects  with  the  degrees  conferred  by  the  fac- 
ulties of  theobgy  in  the  universities,  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  regard  to  preaching,  as  are  bestowed  by  the  consistories; 
that  all  theological  professors  and  instructors  in  the  universities 
have  therefore  the  right  of  acting  in  the  pastoral  office ;  while 
the  exercise  of  this  right  is  left  to  their  own  discretion. 

We  return  to  the  other  and  larger  class  of  theologk^al  stu- 
dents, who  take  the  more  common  course  of  entering  upon  the 
pastoral  functions,  not  through  the  universities,  but  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  prescribed  by  the  government.  This  consists  in  an 
examenpro  candidaiura  or  pro  licentia  concumandij  which  may 
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take  place  before  the  oooaaatorjf  or  before  a  commissioQ  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  in  the  universities  ;*  and  an  examenpra 
ministerio,  after  the  interval  of  a  year,  which  is  held  only  by  the 
consistory. 

In  regard  to  the  first  examination,  the  introductory  proceed* 
ings  are  similar  in  their  nature  and  object  to  diose  required  m  an 
examination  before  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  as  detailed  above* 
To  each  individual  who  applies  for  examination  a  theme  or  sub- 
ject is  assigned,  on  which  he  is  expected  to  write  a  dissertation, 
which  must  be  handed  over  to  the  examiners  within  the  period 
of  six  weeks.  After  this,  other  subjects  are  ass%ned,  on  which 
the  candidate  must  write  upon  the  spot  and  under  lock  and 
key ;  as  in  the  examinations  of  the  gymnasia.  At  the  same 
time  he  must  hold  a  catechisaiiony  and  also  deliver  a  sermon 
upon  an  appointed  text.  Then  follows  the  oral  examination, 
in  which  six  of  the  candidates  are  ordinarily  taken  up  at  once. 
This  covers  of  course  all  the  ground  of  the  several  nrodcoUe- 
gia  heretofore  described ;  and  includes  a  particular  examina- 
tion on  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  on  sys- 
tematica] and  symbolical  theology,  and  ethics ;  on  ecclesiastical 
and  doctrinal  history ;  and  also  on  philosophy  and  theological 
literature.  The  more  particular  examination  on  the  practical 
department,  is  commonly  resetVed  for  the  trial  before  the  con- 
sistory. 

*  It  was  fonnerly  the  case,  that  most  of  the  theological  students 
at  Halle  were  obliged  to  repair  to  Magdeburg,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony  and  the  seat  of  the  consistory,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  60  English  mUes,  in  order  to  undergo  the  first  exam- 
ination before  the  consistory  itself.  The  number  of  appUcations 
however  was  so  great,  that  die  consistory  were  not  able  to  do  jus> 
tice  to  them  all ;  and  therefore  in  Dec.  1^27  the  government  ap- 
pointed a  Prufirngs-Cammissian  in  the  university,  before  which  the 
fo-st  examination  pro  Ucmtia  concUmandi  is  now  held.  The  second 
examination  b  still  held  before  the  consistory  at  Magdeburg.  The 
members  of  the  commission  at  HaDe  are  Gesenius,  Weber,  Weg- 
scheider,  Tholuck,  Thilo,  Marks,  and  Fritzsche ;  and  also  one  act- 
ing member  of  the  consistory.  It  commenced  its  operations  in 
April,  1828;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  examined  sixty  candi- 
dates. Of  these,  two  were  classed  in  the  first  rank ;  da>m  in  the 
second ;  twenty^hru  in  the  third ;  fowrUm  in  the  fourth ;  and  ten 
deferred  for  one  or  more  years,  or  wholly  rejected.  In  Uiat  year, 
therefore,  ont  in  every  six  was  temporarily  or  wholly  rejected. 
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The  degree  of  knowledge  and  acooiffeiiieiits  ezh%iled  bjr  the 
candidates  on  examinatioQ,  is  marked  by  the  differ^t  cksses  or 
standing  to  which  they  are  assigned.  These  diierent  decrees 
of  merit  are  designated  as  follows;  1.  Excellent;  2.  Veiy 
good ;  3.  Good ;  4,  Moderate ;  6.  Deficient.  This  last,  of 
epursOy  confers  no  claim  to  any  right  or  office ;  but  it  admits 
the  candidate  to  another  fnture  trial.  Those  who  stand  in  the 
first  foor  classes,  receive  the  Ueentiam  coneionandi  ;  and  are  call- 
ed Oandidaies  of  Theoh^;  but  they  are  not  yet  qualified  to 
become  pastors  of  churches. 

That  this  is  not  a  mere  examination  proforma^  is  at  once  at- 
tested by  the  characters  of  the  examiners,  who  are  men  <^  pro- 
found learninE,  either  professors  in  the  aniversiUes,  or  the  moet 
learned  and  distinguished  of  the  clergy.  It  is  also  attested  in 
Halle  by  the  fact  above  mentioned,  that  in  one  year  every  sixth 
applicant  was  turned  by  on  account  of  deficiency ;  and  although 
there  may  have  been  in  this  case  a  more  than  ordinary  strict- 
ness, yet  the  nimiber  thus  rejected  or  put  by,  constitutes  every 
where  not  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whde.  And  this 
is  the  turning  point  of  the  young  theologian's  life.  To  this 
time  he  has  been  lodging  forward  in  all  his  previous  toilsome 
studies ;  because  if  he  fails  here,  be  loses  the  fi-uit  of  all  his 
anxbus  labours.  If  he  cannot  honourably  sustain  this  exami* 
nation ;  if,  above  all,  he  be  once  turned  by  and  fail  upon  a 
second  trial ;  his  bread  for  life  is  taken  away,  his  name  as  a 
scholar  is  dishonoured,  and  there  is  no  part  nor  portion  of  his 
country  whither  he  can  retire  and  there  regain  his  standing. 
Every  avenue  to  his  profession  is  forever  closed  up  to  him ;  and 
he  must  either  starve,  or  consent  to  get  his  bread  in  some  other 
humbler  calling,  with  a  mark  of  disparagement  stamped  forever 
on  his  brow.  In  these  facts  we  see  the  secret  of  that  almost 
universal  and  unremitted  diligence,  which  forms  so  distinguish- 
ing a  characteristic  of  the  students  of  the  German  universities. 

But  in  these  examinations,  rigorous  and  decisive  as  they  are, 
there  is  one  omission  which  strikes  our  feelings  with  surprise 
and  grief.  By  this  door  enter  all  the  pastors  and  teachers  of 
the  church ;  of  that  church,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep 
alive  the  pure  and  holy  flame  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  (rod's  kingdom  upon  earth.  But  to 
those  thus  entering  the  question  b  never  put>  whether  they  have 
any  regard  for  this  kingdom  of  God  ;  whether  they  have  ever 
possessed  the  pure  and  holy  flame  of  religious  feeling ;  whether 
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they  are  in  aoy  degree  prompted  to  undertake  this  holy  calling, 
from  love  to  God  or  Christ,  or  to  the  souls  of  their  fellow  men  ! 
The  churchy  alas  !  is  no  bnger  at  her  own  disposal,  and  cannot 
prove  <  the  spirits  of  her  prophets  whether  they  be  of  God,' 
She  is  but  the  slave  of  civil  power ;  and  all  that  she  is  at  liberty 
to  ask  or  know  is,  whether  her  prophets  are  regularly  appointed 
by  the  king  and  bis  ministers.  Not  one  question  is  ever  asked 
as  to  their  belief  in  a  revelation,  nor  as  to  their  personal  motives 
in  thus  undertaking  to  be  the  ambassadors  of  God  to  man. 
When  the  shepherds  are  thus  chosen  without  any  reference  to 
their  fidelity,  are  we  to  wonder  that  the  flock  should  go  astray 
and  become  widely  scattered  ? 

The  second  examination,  or  that  pro  minisierio,  takes  place 
before  the  consistory  after  the  interval  of  a  year.  During  this 
time  the  candidate  is  expected  to  have  continued  his  theological 
studies,  and  to  have  made  further  progress,  especially  in  the 
practical  part  of  them.  This  is  the  object  of  more  particular  at- 
tention in  this  examination.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the 
first,  m  the  dissertations  and  sermon  to  be  exhibited,  in  the  closet 
labour,  and  in  the  oral  examination  on  all  the  subjects  above 
mentioned.  Besides  these^  die  candidate  is  also  now  examined 
in  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  pedagogics  and  the  practical  in- 
struction and  arrangement  of  schools.  The  standing  or  degree 
of  merit  of  each  candidate,  is  here  marked  by  the  same  classifi- 
cation as  before ;  and  he  may  in  like  manner  be  put  by  for  fur* 
ther  preparation  and  trial.  Those  who  receive  the  proper  testi- 
monials, are  now  qualified  to  assume  the  pastoral  office  when- 
ever they  please. 

This  interval  of  a  year  between  the  first  and  second  examina- 
tions, is  employed  in  various  ways.  The  candidate  of  theology, 
as  has  been  said  above,  is  permitted  to  preach,  but  may  not  yet 
be  chosen  as  the  pastor  of  a  church ;  a  privilege  to  which  he  b 
entitled  only  after  the  second  examination.  Many  pursue  their 
studies  during  this  mterval  at  a  university;  others  at  their 
homes;  and  a  very  few  sometimes  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Wittemberg.  They  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bound  to 
present  themselves  for  the  second  examinaticn  precisely  at  the 
end  of  the  year ;  the  regulation  is  only  that  they  cannot  do  it 
sooner.  It  is  not  unusual,  therefore,  to  find  candidates  of  theol* 
ogy  acting  as  teachers  for  a  time,  in  the  gymnasia  or  in  private 
families ;  although,  as  a  general  rule,  they  prefer  to  have  first 
regularly  completed  all  the  requisite  examinations* 
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After  the  second  examiaatkin,  as  is  said  aboFe,  the  candidate 
becomes  wahlfdhigf  or  capable  of  being  chosen  to  the  pastoral 
office  and  to  the  immediate  charge  of  a  church  and  people.  He 
b  now,  in  this  respect^  on  a  footbg  with  a  candidate  in  our 
country,  after  he  has  receiired  license.  The  choice  itself,  how- 
ever, is  usually  very  diierent  from  any  thing  that  exists  among 
us ;  and  is  also  diflferent  in  the  various  parts  of  Ciermany.  In 
some  few  instances  indeed,  particularly  in  Westphalm,  the 
churches  themselves  have  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  pastor, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  with  us ;  but  their  candidate  must  still 
be  approved  and  accepted  by  the  government,  acting  through 
the  consistory^  In  other  instances,*  the  pastor  is  appointed  by 
the  owner  or  lord  of  the  village,  who  in  such  cases  has  com- 
monly the  right  of  property  m  the  whole  village  and  in  the 
church  itself;  and  this  appointment  must  also  be  sanctioned  in 
like  manner  by  the  consbtory,  while  the  people  of  the  parish 
have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  matter.  But  the  fact  in  a  great 
majority  of  instances,  is,  that  the  gift  of  the  livings  depends  im- 
mediately on  the  government  itself,  and  is  bestowed  just  like 
any  other  office  of  state,  through  the  ministry  of  a  subordinate 
department,  which  in  this  case  are  the  consistories.  Each  of 
these  has  charge  of  a  certain  province  or  district ;  and  knows  of 
course  every  vacancy  which  arises  withm  its  jurisdiction.  They 
know  also  personally  every  candidate  who  is  under  their  charge; 
and  it  is  not  rare  that  a  candidate,  and  especially  a  favoured 
one,  has  his  choice  between  several  parishes.  Having  recehred 
his  appointment,  in  any  of  the  above  ways,  he  may  if  he  pleas- 
es, after  the  second  examination,  be  immediately  inducted. 

But  if  the  candidate,  instead  of  thus  entering  at  once  upon  the 
duties  of  a  pastor,  prefers  to  turn  aside  for  a  time,  and  either 
make  further  progress  in  hb  own  studies,  or  devote  himself  to 
public  instruction,  (in  order  for  which  he  must  undergo  an  examen 
yr^  seholOi)  or  take  upon  him  the  office  of  tutor  in  a  private  fam- 
ily ;  if  for  these  or  any  odier  reasons  he  does  not  within  the  in- 
terval of  a  year  obtain  a  situatbn  as  pastor,  he  is  then  required 
to  sustain  still  another  examination  before  he  can  be  admitted  to 
ibe  pastoral  oSice.  Tbb  third  examination,  however,  b  in  some 
respects  an  irr^ular,  or  rather  a  varbble  one ;  its  character  de- 
pending much  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  b  not 
usually  termed  an  examen  ;  but  the  consbtory  invite  the  candi- 
date (o  a  ooUoqviumi  and  then  examine  him  more  or  less  close- 
ly, according  as  a  greater  or  less  time  has  elapsed  since  hb  pre- 
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yious  trial ;  or  as  they  may  perceive  that  his  staoding  or  habits 
require.  This  regulation  is  obvioasly  a  judicious  one ;  since 
otherwise  a  candidate  who  had  sustained  the  second  examina* 
tion  and  had  then  adopted  a  difierent  course  of  life,  could  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years  enter  unrestrained  upon  the  sacred  of- 
fice, fer  which,  according  to  the  established  regulations  of  the 
country,  he  might  be  no  longer  qualified  in  any  degree. 

When  all  the  previous  steps  have  in  this  manner  been  taken ; 
when  the  young  man  has  thus  spent  from  four  to  seven  years  at 
a  gymnasium  or  under  other  equivalent  instruction,  and  three 
years  more  at  a  university,  and  has  produced  the  necessary  tes- 
timonials of  propriety  of  conduct  and  of  having  pursued  the  re- 
quisite branches  of  study ;  when  he  has  thus  sustained  the  first 
examination,  which  admits  him  to  preach ;  and  after  a  year  the 
second  examination,  which  qualifies  him  to  enter  upon  the  sa- 
cred office ;  and  in  default  of  thus  entering  withm  a  year  from 
that  time,  a  third  examination,— when  all  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  candidate  has  obtained  a  place  of  settlement, 
either  by  the  invitation  of  a  parish,  or  by  the  gift  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  he  then  receives  ordination,  and  is  inducted  into  his  liv- 
ing. The  ordination  takes  place  under  the  authority  and  by  di- 
rection of  the  consistory;  and  after  this  has  been  accomplished, 
the  future  pastor  is  inducted,  and  invested  with  the  authority 
and  privileges  of  his  office,  by  the  superintendent  of  the  dk)ce6e 
to  which  his  parish  belongs. 

Such  b  tne  genera]  mode  of  introductbn  to  the  ministry 
throughout  Germany.  But  the  translation  o(  a  pastor  from  one 
church  or  statbn  to  a  more  important  sphere,  is  by  no  means 
micommon ;  although  perhaps  less  usual  than  with  us.  The 
tenor  by  which  a  minister  holds  his  statkin  there,  is  so  entirely 
dififerent  from  what  it  is  in  our  own  country,  that  dismissuntSj 
unless  fit)m  the  choice  and  motion  of  the  minister,  are  entirely 
anknown.  If  a  pastor  is  cxice  settled,  it  is  for  life ;  so  long  as 
the  government  do  not  depose  him,  (and  this  they  never  do, 
except  for  pubKc  scandal  or  crime,)  there  is  no  other  power 
wbScn  can  remove  him.  But  a  clei^yman  who  distwguishes 
himself  by  the  assiduous  discharge  of  his  duties,  by  his  talents 
as  a  preacher  or  a  scholar,  or  by  the  weight  and  influence  of 
his  character,  is  sure  to  meet  with  promotion ;  i.  e.  to  be  caHed 
to  a  living  of  more  value  and  impctf  tance ;  or  to  be  made  svh 
.  perintendent  or  a  member  of  a  consistory ;  or  to  be  appointed 
to  a  professorship  in  a  university;  or  even,  in  uncommon  cases. 
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to  be  called  to  the  capital  and  made  court  preacher  and  mem* 
ber  of  the  ecclesiastical  department  of  the  government.  All 
these  are  a  species  of  scM  reward,  which  the  various  govern- 
ments of  Germany  hold  out  to  the  clergy  of  their  respective 
states,  in  return  for  the  years  of  severe  study  and  the  rigorous 
examinations  which  are  imposed  upon  them.  It  is  also  not  at 
all  unusual,  that  distinguished  individuab  are  thus  called  from 
one  state  or  territoty  to  important  stations  in  another  state  and 
under  another  government. 

In  regard  however  to  this  whole  subject  of  promotion  or 
translation,  not  only  in  the  pastoral  office  and  in  the  universi* 
ties,  but  also  throughout  all  the  professions  and  situations  of 
public  life,  there  is  one  feature  universaUy  prevalent  and  pre- 
dominant, which  an  American,  and  especially  a  New-England- 
er,  has  not  yet  learned  to  behold  with  complacency,  and  we 
may  hope,  never  will.  It  is  the  direct  personal  application  for 
office  and  promotion.  We  have  it  indeed,  b  some  parts  of 
our  country,  in  regard  to  civil  employments ;  but  in  respect  to 
stations  iq  our  colleges,  and  more  particularly  in  reference  to 
ministerial  employment,  we  have  reason  to  thank  God,  that  it 
is  here  yet  unknown.  In  Germany,  it  b  universal ;  and  b  pro- 
bably b  a  great  measure  the  ofipring  of  that  system,  by 
which  all  public  employment  of  every  kind  b  made  dependent 
on  the  will  of  a  despotic  government,  which  gives  in  general 
only  when  it  b  asked.  The  candidate  asks  for  a  living ;  if  a 
better  one  becomes  vacant,  he  applies  for  that.  When  he  has 
gained  some  reputatbn,  and  the  opportunity  occurs,  he  asks  to 
be  made  superintendent ;  and  then  his  hopes  and  claims  mount 
up  still  higher.  The  private  teacher  at  a  university  besets  the 
government  with  applicatbns  to  be  created  professoi;  extraordi- 
narius ;  and  then  again  to  be  made  ordinarius.  This  b  a  fact 
and  feature  so  notorious,  that  the  governments  understand  it  as 
a  thing  of  course ;  and  in  Prussia,  at  least,  the  requisitbn  b 
made  on  the  instructors  in  the  universities,  that  a  copy  of  every 
work  which  they  pubUsh  shall  be  sent  to  the  proper  department 
of  the  king's  minbtiy ;  b  order  that  the  government  may  thus 
have  some  means  of  judgbg  of  the  qualifications  of  those,  from 
whom  they  are  beset  with  applications. 

Whenever  also  an  important  vacancy  happens,  either  b  the 
church  or  b  a  university,  there  are  always  multitudes  of  direct 
ai^licatbns  for  the  place.  The  authorities  who  have  charge  of 
these  things,  do  not  of  course  always  confine  themselves,   b 
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their  choice,  to  such  applications ;  but  not  unfrequently  elect  a 
better  man,  without  knowing  whether  he  will  accept  the  invi- 
tation or  not.  If  the  person  thus  chosen  be  the  subject  of 
a  different  government,  there  now  commences  another  contest. 
Those  who  have  invited  him,  must  of  course  offer  him  a  more 
lionourable  station,  or  a  larger  income  than  he  already  receives* 
This  he  makes  known  to  his  own  government;  and  if  they 
wish  to  retain  him,  they  must  equal  or  outbid  the  ofiers  of  the 
other  party.  These  negotiations  are  often  continued  for  a  long 
time ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  person  in  these  circumstances 
to  make  some  specific  demand,  such  as  a  sum  of  money,  or  a 
particular  salary,  or  a  title  of  honour,  the  condition  of  his  going 
or  staying.  And  these  too  are  things  not  done  in  a  comer ;  but 
are  usually  the  subjects  of  open  and  public  conversation.  They 
are  indeed  of  such  common  notoriety,  as  to  have  ceased  to  pro- 
duce any  impression  of  surprise,  and  have  come  to  be  regarded 
with  the  mdifierence  of  custom  and  long  familiarity. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  follow,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  the  course  of  preparation  and  training  required  of  the 
Crerman  clergy  and  theologians,  before  they  can  arrive  at  a 
standing  in  the  church  or  in  a  university.  These  regulations 
too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  not  established  merely  by 
the  church  itself,  or  by  a  university,  or  by  a  particular  seminary ; 
they  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  binding  only  on  those 
who  choose  to  subject  themselves  to  them  ;  as  is  the  case,  for 
instance^  with  the  theological  seminaries  of  our  own  country, 
while  for  those  who  prefer  to  take  a  different  course  the  way  is 
free  and  open ;  but  they  are  the  results  of  a  system  by  which 
the  church  is  joined  with,  and  made  subservient  to,  the  state ; 
they  are  the  requisitions  of  the  civil  power  to  which  the  church . 
is  subjected,  and  of  the  whole  body  politic,  in  which  the  church 
constitutes  a  subordinate  department.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
access  to  the  church,  but  through  the  course  thus  straitly  hedg- 
ed ;  all  other  avenues  are  entirely  closed  up ;  and,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  should  any  one  attempt  to  '  climb  up  some 
other  wav'  into  the  fold  ;  should  any  one  attempt  to  preach  the 
gospel  ot  salvation,  or  publicly  to  arouse  the  attention  of  sinners 
to  their  spiritual  dangers  and  duties,  without  having  first  passed 
through  diese  years  of  preparation  and  thb  hedge  of  trials,  there 
is  not  a  spot  in  Germany  where  imprisonment  or  banishment 
would  not  be  his  lot.  The  power  of  the  government  is  so  de- 
cidedly despotic  and  absolute,  and  the  omnipresence  (if  the  ex* 
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pressioa  may  be  allowed)  of  the  police  is  so  entire,  that  an 
erratic  course  of  education,  or  an  irregular  entry  upon  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  is  impossiUe ;  or,  at  least,  if  any  one 
chooses  to  be  erratic  in  his  pursuit  of  learning,  it  can  avail 
him  nothing  in  future  life.  He  has  indeed  his  labour  for  his 
pains,  and  has  the  results  of  his  studies ;  but  he  gains  admis- 
sion into  no  profession,  and  obtains  no  employment  from  the 
government  nor  with  the  sanction  of  the  government*  This 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  must  remab  entirriy  without 
employ. 

We  turn  now,  in  the  remainder  of  tlib  article,  to  some  gen- 
eral considerations  and  reflections,  illustrative  of  the  efiects  and 
influence  of  this  system  of  things  both  ujxm  the  clergy  and  up- 
on the  people  at  lai^e ;  addmg  occasionally  such  further  facts 
and  explanations,  as  may  tend  to  place  the  whole  subject  in  a 
stronger  light. 

The  dependence  of  the  church  upon  the  civil  power,  or  its 
union  with  that  power  in  any  shape,  pregnant  as  it  is  with  a 
host  of  unutterable  evils,  brings  in  its  train  this  one  solitary  ad- 
vantage, viz.  that  supported  by  the  state,  the  church  can  en- 
force and  render  unitorm  its  own  recommendations  in  regard  to 
church  polity  and  religious  instruction.  It  is  in  this  way,  no 
doubt,  that  the  system  has  been  introduced  into  every  German 
school  below  the  universities,  of  giving  regular  instruction  on  re- 
l%ious  subjects.  The  character  of  this  instniction  must  neces- 
sarily depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  teacher ;  but  here,  alas ! 
the  dominion  of  the  church  ceases,  and  the  instructor  is  appoint- 
ed without  reference  to  his  qualiflcations  as  a  religious  teacher. 
The  conseouence  is,  that  the  teaching  is  very  often  superficial, 
^  and  not  unirequently  is  any  thing  but  religious.  In  one  instance 
related  to  the  writer,  it  consisted  wholly  in  illustrating  the  ele- 
ments of  botany  by  the  exhibition  and  analysis  of  flowers,  with 
an  occasional  reference  to  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  in  thus 
adommg  the  earth.  But  still,  in  a  cotn'se  of  years,  the  chil- 
dren acquire  in  this  way  at  least  some  knowledge  of  facts ;  a 
foundation  is  laid,  narrow  and  shallow  indeed,  in  which  in  fu- 
ture years  and  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  the  Spirit 
may  rear  a  nobler  superstructure.  A  knowledge  of  the  truth  is 
assuredly  the  first  step  in  leadmg  men  to  embrace  die  mitb ; 
and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the 
schools  of  Germany,  defective  as  it  is,  and  often  unspiritual, 
is  nevertheless  of  inestimable  importance  in  the  great  system  of 
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means  and  instrumeDts,  in  connexion  with  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  usually  carries  on  its  operations. 

But  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  the  religious  instruction 
thus  imparted,  are  small,  compared  with  the  regular  and  system- 
atic instruction  which  precedes  confirmation.  This  ceremony 
takes  place  usuaOy  at  Easter ;  and  the  children  are  common^ 
taught  by  the  pastcMr.  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year.  It 
is  indeed  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that  they  enter  upon  this 
course  even  two  years  before  confirmation.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  pastor  meets  them  twice  in  each  week ;  but  during  the  four 
weeks  immediately  preceding  Easter,  he  usually  gives  four  les- 
sons a.  week.  The  instruction  comprises  the  history  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  the  general  historical  facts  of  the  Bible, 
which  are  usually  taught  in  a  biblical  catechism ;  the  learning 
by  heart  of  psalms  and  hymns;  and  towards  the  close,  the 
confession  of  faith  which  they  are  to  make  in  public  on  the 
day  of  confirmatkm.  This  is  a  regular  duty  of  the  pastoral  of- 
fice, and  one  which  cannot  be  neglected.  Indeed,  the  pastors 
generally  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting 
of  all  their  official  duties,  and  engage  m  it  widi  complacency 
at  least,  if  not  with  zeal.  Calling  one  morning  on  ScUeier- 
macher,  the  writer  found  him  just  dismissing  from  his  study  his 
class  of  thirQr  or  forty  young  catechumens;  and  it  was  interest- 
ing to  behold  thus  employed  in  training  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  children,  one  who  is  accustomed,  by  the  profoundness  of  his 
^peculations,  to  enlighten  and  instruct  the  learned  and  the  wise. 

It  is  moreover  not  to  be  denied,  that  this  system  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  pastor,  afibrds  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  that  can  be  devised,  of  operating  upon  the 
youthful  mind,  and  forming  it,  under  God,  to  habits  and  fedings  ^ 
and  principles  of  virtue  and  religk)n.  The  usual  time  for  con- 
firmatk>n  is  about  the  age  of  puberty,  or  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  year ;  and  custom  has  ordained,  that  every  one 
shall  take  upon  himself  the  solemn  obligations  imposed  by  this 
rite.  The  youthful  mind  is  at  this  period  in  its  most  susceptible 
state,  and  most  open  to  conviction,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
thrilling  motives  and  tender  remonstrances,  which  a  good  shep- 
herd knows  how  to  urge  in  behalf  of  him  who  was  '  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart.'  He  meets  his  youthful  flock  frequently, 
and  has  the  opportunity,  if  he  does  his  duty,  of  becommg  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  their  di^rent  characters  and  disposi- 
tions ;  so  that  it  is  his  fauh  alone,  if  he  be  not  able  to  apply  to 
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each  the  instructions  and  exhortations  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  requires.  In  its  present  shape,  this  system  owes  its  birth 
to  the  pious  Spener ;  and  through  this  institutbn,  that  godly  man 
still  exerts  an  amount  of  influence  that  is  bcalculable*  Have 
not  the  churches  of  our  land  reason  to  blush,  when  they  look 
upon  what  is  thus  done  in  other  lands  for  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  young  ?  The  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes, 
are  indeed  beginning,  within  a  few  years,  to  supply  in  some 
measure  our  deficiencies ;  but  they  do  not  yet,  and  probably 
never  can,  fully  take  the  place  of  regular  and  systematic  in- 
struction' from  the  pastor  himself.  With  us  indeed  they  are  ne- 
cessary as  the  helpers  of  the  pastor.  The  Sunday  schools,  by 
their  system  of  teachers  and  inspection,  brmg  in  many  a  child, 
who  would  otherwise  never  come  in  contact  with  the  pastor,  and 
would  probably  grow  up  m  utter  ignorance  and  vice.  Such  b- 
stitutions  are  then  the  powerful  and  indbpensable  assistants  of 
the  pastors  in  the  great  work  of  operating  upon  the  young ;  but 
still,  would  not  such  a  system  of  direct  pastoral  instruction  be 
afterwards  still  more  influential  and  effectual — ^the  key-stone 
which  should  bind  the  whole  arch  together,  and  preserve  it 
from  again  tumbling  into  ruins  ? 

The  ceremony  of  confirmation  too,  conducted  as  it  is  with 
the  utmost  solemnity  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation, produces  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  young  mind ;  and  it 
is  not  unfrequent  to  find  pious  persons  looking  back  upon  it,  not 
only  as  the  most  solemn  act  ot  their  lives,  but  as  the  time  from 
which  they  date  their  sincere  and  practical  devotion  of  them- 
selves to  (rod.  Such  bdividuals  regard  this  act,  bdeed,  b  the 
same  light  as  Christians  b  our  country  look  upon  admission  to 
our  churches ;  and  b  these  particular  instances,  there  is  in  fact 
litde  difference  between  the  two.  Perhaps  the  chief  difference 
then  lies  b  the  circumstance,  that  with  us  it  is  a  voluntary  meas- 
ure, dependent  solely  on  the  will  of  the  person  himself;  while 
there  the  custom  is  so  firmly  established,  that  an  adult  individual 
of  the  protestant  church  who  has  not  been  confirmed,  is  almost, 
or  perhaps  quite,  unknown. 

That  the  whole  system  has  not  been  more  efficacious  b  pre- 
serving an  evangelical  spirit  in  the  community  at  large,  must  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  pastors,  and  not 
to  the  system  itself.  It  is  moreover  easy  to  see,  that  in  the 
hands  of  such  an  one,  it  becomes  a  tremendous  engine  of  evil ; 
and  to  this  fact  must  it  doubdess  be  attributed,  that  rationalism 
is  at  present  so  firmly  fixed  among  the  common  people. 
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This  system  of  religious  bstruction,  as  has  been  remarkedi 
is  coDtinuedy  though  with  less  thoroughness  and  efficiency,  in 
the  difierent  schools  and  gymnasia ;  and  young  men  are  id  this 
way  necessarily  subjected  to  it,  until  the  time  of  their  departure 
for  the  university.  But  here  their  religious  education  is  at  an 
end.  The  students  of  theology  indeed  have  theological  instruc* 
tion,  but  it  is  mostly  of  the  scientific  kind  ;  and  although  a  pious 

Crofessor  sometimes  takes  occasion  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
earts  and  consciences  of  his  pupils,  yet  this  is  not  customary, 
and  would  be  generally  regarded  as  travelling  out  of  the  way. 
But  the  students  of  the  other  faculties  are  left  absolutely  without 
any  religious  instruction  whatever,  unless  they  choose  to  attend 
public  worship  on  Sundays.  In  none  of  the  German  universi- 
ties are  there  any  public  devotional  exercises  of  any  kind  ;  ex- 
cept that  in  some,  as  in  Gottingen  and  Halle,  there  is  a  univer*- 
sity  preacher,  and  one  public  service  on  Sunday,  or  sometimes 
the  ahemate  Sundays ;  at  which  the  students  may  or  may  not 
attend,  as  they  please ;  but  at  which  the  professors  are  rarely 
seen.  In  the  universities  situated  in  the  larger  cities,  as  Berlin 
and  Leipsic,  there  is  no  provision  of  this  sort;  inasmuch  as 
the  number  of  regular  churches  renders  it  unnecessary.  It  has 
been  already  remarked,  that  in  a  few  instances  it  has  been  re- 
quired of  theological  students,  that  they  should  attend  public 
worship ;  but  this  requisition  extends  in  no  case  to  any  other 
class  of  students.  Indeed,  both  theoretically  and  practically, 
the  students  of  Germany,  on  entering  the  universities,  seem  to 
be  regarded  as  having  finished  their  pupilage,  and  as  now  en- 
tering upon  the  state  of  manhood  and  the  rights  of  citizenship ; 
certain  metes  and  bounds  are  assigned  them  within  which  they 
must  walk ;  but  it  is  left  to  themselves  to  decide,  in  what  manner 
and  to  what  extent  they  will  profit  by  the  opportunities  afi>rded 
them,  and  by  what  rules  they  will  regulate  their  conduct. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  theological  students 
while  at  the  universities,  are  very  much  like  all  omer  students. 
Having  adopted  (at  least  the  majority  of  them)  the  study  of  this 
profession,  without  any  reference  to  the  high  and  holy  motives 
which  ou^t  to  govern  all  who  assume  it,  and  regarding  it  in  no 
more  sacred  point  of  view  than  if  they  were  pursuing  the  study 
of  law  or  medicine  or  phQology,  what  reason  have  they  to  put 
on  an  appearance  of  serbusness  to  which  their  hearts  are  stran- 
gers ?  or  to  abstain  from  practices  which  they  haye  never  felt, 
and  do  not  now  feel,  to  be  incompatible  with  their  future  standi 
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ing,  any  more  than  tliey  are  bcompatible  with  the  stdndiog  of  a 
lawyer  or  a  physiciaD  ?  The  consequence  is,  that  all  the  vices 
hi  which  German  students  have  been  famous,  are  no  less  com-* 
mon  among  the  theologiaos,  than  among  others ;  and  they  are 
as  likely  as  any  to  be  found  engaged  in  gambliag,  drunkenness, 
broils,  duels,  and  every  species  of  renowning.  In  looking 
abroad  upon  the  German  churches,  and  reflecting  upon  their 
prospects  and  destiny,  it  is  melancholv  to  think  that  such  must, 
for  a  time  at  least,  be  the  character  of  the  great  majority  of  their 
future  pastors  and  teachers*  Among  the  nine  hundred  students 
of  theology  at  Halle,  not  more  than  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  can  be  reckoned  as  possessing  seriousness  of 
charact^  in  any  degree,  or  as  having  chosen  this  professk>n  from 
any  other  than  the  most  worldly  motives ;  and  ot  this  compara- 
tively small  number,  not  more  than  one  half  can  be  regarded  as 
possessing  personal  religion,  or  as  actuated  in  choosing  their 
course  by  motives  of  religious  duty.  And  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say,  that  the  proportion  of  truly  pk>us  students  among  the 
theologians,  small  as  it  is  here  represented,  is  much  great- 
er at  any  other  university ;  unless  perhaps,  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, at  Berlin. 

The  only  species  of  stricdy  religious  instruction  which  stu- 
dents receive  at  the  university,  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  public 
services  of  Sundays  and  of  such  other  days  as  are  celebrated  by 
the  church  ;  (all  of  which  usually  have  no  connexion  with  the 
university  ;)  and  further,  such  private  instruction  and  exhorta- 
tbn  as  pk>us  professors  (if  there  be  such)  choose  to  impart  in 
their  more  famUiar  inta*course  with  their  pupils.  In  Berlin, 
the  houses  of  several  of  the  professors  are  open  one  evening 
every  week,  for  the  purposes  of  conversation^  which  may  be 
feligious  or  otherwise.  A  small  but  very  pleasant  assembly 
of  this  kind,  which  had  originally  been  established  by  Then 
kjck  while  at  Berlin,  was  continued  every  Saturday  evening  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  now  a  teacher  in  Uie  university.  It  was 
properly  a  meeting  for  religious  intercourse  and  cooversatkxi ; 
and  was  accompanied  by  singing,  prayer,  and  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  or  of  a  sermon,  and  sometimes  also  by  a  short 
address.  In  Halle,  Professor  Tholuck  has  pursued  the  same 
course,  and  has  a  number  of  pious  students  at  his  rooms  once, 
or  sometimes  twice,  a  week.  At  these  little  meetings  the  time 
is  varkMisly  occupied,  according  to  the  individuals  who  are  pre- 
sent ;  sometimes  it  is  religious  conversation,  assuming  how  a 
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scientific  ibrm,  and  again  a  practical  tendency ;  sonietiiaes  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible  is  read  and  expounded,  followed  by  a  per- 
sonal applicatioo  of  the  subject  to  the  consciences  of  the  hear- 
ers ;  at  another  time,  some  other  book  is  read,  and  the  conver- 
sation tarns  upcm  any  subject  thus  started.  The  pious  students 
have  also  sometimes  similar  meetings  among  themselves ;  but 
such  assemblies,  when  no  professor  is  present,  are  looked  upoii 
with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  government ;  and  they  are  diereiore 
not  recommended  by  those  who  wish  well  to^the  cause  of  relig- 
ion. In  some  of  the  states,  moreover,  the  presence  of  a  teacher 
is  rather  an  aggravation  of  the  offence ;  as  is  shewn  in  the  case 
at  Gottingen,  referred  to  in  the  former  parts  of  this  article. 

All  such  assemblies  would  be  deemed  imperfect  without  sing- 
ing ;  in  which  the  Grermans  delight,  and  all  take  part.  Indeed, 
taken  as  a  nation,  the  Germans  may  be  said  to  oe  more  fond 
of  music  than  even  the  Italians ;  and  it  is  notoriously  the  fact,  that 
both  vocal  and  bstrumental  music,  and  especially  the  latter,  is 
more  generally  cukivated  there  than  among  their  more  sonthem 
neighbours.  In  sacred  music  they  take  the  lead  of  all  other  na- 
tk)ns ;  and  in  all  their  seascHis  of  worship,  this  holds  almost  an 
«qual  place  with  prayer;  or  indeed  i^  is  in  itself  prayer,  the  pour- 
ing out  of  the  soul  to  God  in  strains  of  harmony,  as  well  as  tears 
of  contrition.  An  organ  is  an  essential  part  of  the  furniture  of 
a  church ;  as  much  so  perhaps,  in  popular  opinion  and  feeling, 
-as  the  sacramental  vessels  of  the  altar.  In  the  ordinary  sing- 
ing of  the  psalms,  the  congregatkm  all  join ;  the  music  being 
wholly  of  the  slow  choral  species ;  which  admits  all  to  take 
part,  without  the  need  of  great  skill  or  practice.  In  other  por- 
tions of  the  service,  there  is  often  music  from  a  choir.  Some 
of  these  choirs  are  very  celebrated.  That  of  St.  Thoioias' 
church  in  Leipsic  is  deservedly  famous ;  and  the  choir  attach- 
ed to  the  orphan*house  in  HaUe,  which  goes  about  the  streets 
of  the  city  and  sings  before  the  houses  of  individuals,  is  per- 
haps not  inferior  to  any  other.  The  voices  of  the  boys  are 
sometimes  most  sweet  and  delightful.  Indeed,  every  church  has 
a  small  number  of  boys,  who  are  instructed  in  music,  and  who 
thus  sing  around  the  streets.  They  are  called  the  Currendtj 
probably  from  carrert ;  and  although  their  singbg  is  generally 
boyish  and  wretched  enough,  yet  diis  has  sometimes  been  the 
school,  in  which  genius  has  first  gathered  strength  to  mount  up- 
wards in  long  and  lofty  flights.  In  such  a  choir  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Halle,  Handel  commenced  his  career  in  the  last 
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deceonium  of  the  seveoteeoth  century.*  As  a  member  of  such 
a  choir,  Luther  as  a  boy  sung  through  the  streets  of  Eideben  ; 
and  amid  all  the  business  and  turmoil  of  his  future  life,  he  never 
gave  up  his  taste  and  talent  for  music.  One  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing prints  relating  to  him,  represents  him  seated  at  the  harpsi- 
jcbord  in.  the  midst  of  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  children* 
and  one  or  two  other  persons.  The  harpsichord  or  piano  finrte 
constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  fumiuire  in  every  house^ 
which  has  any  pretensions  to  gentility;  and  it  is  rare  to  find 
a  person  of  taste  or  education,  who  does  not  to  some  extent 
play  upon  this  instrument.  This  remark  applies  even  to  the 
learned,  to  the  profoundest  scholars ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
amuiemeniSf  one  of  the  means  of  unbending  the  mind,  which 
they  daily  practise,  and  to  which  they  owe  in  a  great  measure 
the  preservation  of  their  health  and  constitutional  vigour.  Such 
things  are  carried  in  Crermany  to  an  extent  which  public  opin- 
ion, founded  not  on  right  or  wrong,  but  in  a  diflerence  of  nauon- 
al  custom,  would  not  here  allow.  The  writer  once  mingled  ia 
a  little  party  at  the  house  of  a  truly  learned  prdiessor  and 
doctor  of  theology,  to  celebrate  the  return  of  his  birth-day,  (a 
custom  universal  in  Germany,)  where  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing the  father  seated  himself  at  the  piano  and  played  for 
some  time,  whUe  his  litde  children,  from  three  to  ten  years  ol 
age,  danced  around  him.  It  is  a  part  of  the  German  char- 
acter, that  the  buoyancy  of  spu-its  and  gaiety  of  heart  which 
is  felt,  should  also  be  expressed  ;  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  us,  suppressed,  either  through  a  timid  reserve  or  a  fear 
of  the  cavillings  of  others. 

But  to  return  from  th'is  digression  to  the  graver  subjects  which 
clai^i  our  notice.  In  connexion  with  the  residence  of  the  stu- 
dents at  the  university,  there  is  one  topic,  which  might  properly 
have  been  brought  into  view  in  the  first  part  of  this  article ;  but 
which  may  also  not  unsuitably  be  touched  upon  here,  as  it  re- 
gards more  particularly  the  profession  of  theology.  I  refer  to 
the  paramount  reputatbn  and  authority  of  living  writers  and 

•  The  musical  festiral  mentioned  on  p.  203  of  the  preceding 
number,  where,  among  other  pieces,  HandeFs  oratorio  of  Samson 
was  performed  by  a  choir  of  more  than  five  hundred  musicians, 
was  held  in  the  same  church  in  which,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
before,  Handel  as  a  boy  had  been  placed  under  the  instruction  of 
the  organist  Zuchau. 
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teachers }  and  the  comparative  oblivion  into  which  they  speedily 
fall  after  death,  or  even  ao  soon  as  they  have  retired  from  ac- 
tive life.  The  rage  seems  to  be  fiar  new  men  and  new  books ; 
and  the  old  are  laid  aside  as  of  less  value  or  as  obsolete.  It 
b  at  first  very  striking  to  a  foreigner,  to  see  how  few  books  of 
any  antiquity  are  referred  to  in  the  course  of  a  theological  edu- 
cation. In  some  branches,  indeed,  in  which  there  have  been  no 
giants  in  modem  days,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  works  ct 
older  writers ;  such  as  the  treasures  of  rabbinical  lore  collected 
by  Idghtlbot  and  Schoettgen,  the  Hebrew  Concordance  and 
Chaldee  Lexicon  of  Buxtorf,  etc.  The  writings  of  Luther  are 
also  not  unirequently  quoted,  as  exhibiting  the  views  of  the 
leading  champion  of  the  Reformatbn ;  but  diose  of  Melanctbon 
and  the  other  reformers,  are  seldom  referred  to.  With  excep- 
tions like  these,  it  is  surprising  how  few  standard  works  in  the- 
obgy  and  theological  literature  exist.  By  die  side  of  Lowth's 
Lectures  on  the  roetry  of  the  Hebrews,  we  may  indeed  place 
Herder's  work  on  the  same  subject,  which  appeared  many  years 
later,  and  is  still  read  and.  admired.  But  there  are  in  Germany 
no  works  like  Buder's  Analogy,  or  Leslie's  Short  Method,  or 
Baxter's  Call  and  Saints'  Rest,  or  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress, which,  having  a  fixed  and  permanent  value,  are  perhaps 
more  current  and  exert  a  greater  influence  now,  than  they  did  for 
a  long  time  after  their  first  publication.  When  a  man  dies,  he  and 
his  worics  are  forgotten.  Many  of  the  names  of  Cierman  writers, 
whom  we  have  been  accustomed  in  our  own  country  to  vene- 
rate and  to  consider  as  of  the  highest  authority,  are  now  rarely 
mentioned  in  Germany  itself.  J.  D.  Michaelis  is  there  no  long- 
er regarded  as  a  profound  scholar,  and  his  works  are  rarely 
quoted.  Eichhom,  though  just  dead,  is  reckoned  as  superficial 
and  declamatory.  Storr  stiU  retains  the  praise  of  solidity  and 
accuracy,  but  his  authority  has  passed  away.  Jahn  is  still  more 
rarely  heard  of;  and  Schleusner,  though  yet  alive,  has  oudived 
both  his  influence  and  his  fame.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  examples.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  said  by  all 
this,  that  their  names  are  no  longer  known,  or  tbeir  works  no 
longer  purchased.  Indeed,  you  find  their  works  in  the  library  of 
every  theologian  of  eminence ;  but  then  the  aiuihorUy  both  of 
the  writer  and  his  writings  exists  no  more ;  his  works  are  refer- 
red to  by  way  of  historical  illustration ;  but  they  are  no  longer 
reprinted,  because  the  public  does  not  call  for  them. 
The  reason  of  this  general  forgetfulness  of  theologians  who 
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bave  passed  from  the  stage,  is  probably  to  be  sought  fer  chief* 
\y  io  the  system  of  ond  instructioo  at  the  universities,  by 
which  the  pupib  are  made  to  depend  in  a  very  great  degree  up* 
on  the  dicta  of  the  teacher  before  them.  This  confidence  in 
his  oral  mstruction  they  transfer  also  to  his  writings ;  and  the 
consequence  is  a  paramount  acquaintance  with,  and  attachment 
to,  the  works  of  Kving  authors,  whose  lectures  they  have  them* 
selves  attended,  or  y^xom  they  have  learned  to  admire  and  re* 
pose  confidence  in,  from  the  reports  of  fiiends  or  the  voice  of 
public  ftme.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  a  constant 
progress  in  every  science ;  and  that  a  learned  man  of  the  pre* 
sent  day  stands  on  higher  ground  than  one  of  former  days,  pos- 
sessing as  he  does  all  the  results  of  the  labours  and  bvestigadons 
of  those  who  have  preceded  him,  as  well  as  those  wbich  his  own 
industry  and  sagacity  may  have  enabled  him  to  supply.  His 
works  are  therefore  supposed  to  be,  prima  fade,  superior  to  for* 
mer  works  on  the  same  subjects;  and  hence  there  arises 
*  throughout  the  German  theobgical  world  the  spirit  of  the  Athe- 
nians, the  desire  in  thb  respect  to  become  acquainted  with  rl 
MUi^rarfgop.  The  writer  once,  in  conversation  with  a  Grerman 
professor,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fbrpiety  and  leammg, 
spoke  of  Hug's  Ihtroductbn  to  the  New  Testament  as  being 
pobably  the  best  extant.  He  assented  to  the  remark  as  true  at 
that  time ;  but  observed  that  the  Introductk>n  of  De  Wette 
(which  was  not  then  published)  would  probably  be  better,  be* 
cause  it  would  be  newer*  The  result  however,  according  to  his 
own  subsequent  acknowledgement,  did  not  in  this  instance  cor- 
req)ond  to  his  expectatbn. 

All  these  remarics  apply  chiefly  to  the  period  in  which  a  young 
man  is  actually  engaged  in  the  study  of  theoh^;  and  the 
amount  of  them  is,  that  professional  knowledge  is  principally 
founded  upon,  and  derived  fW>m,  the  instructions  and  works  of 
learned  men  now  or  recently  upon  the  stage  of  action.  These  are 
the  teachers,  die  authoritadve  standards ;  while  their  predeces* 
Bors,  of  the  la^  or  preceding  centuries,  are  consulted  for  isolated 
fiicts  or  historical  ^lustration.  For  this  purpose — and  this  is  a 
mode  of  study,  if  not  peculiar,  yet  habitually  necessary  to  the  Ger- 
man student— extensive  libraries  are  requisite,  in  which  those 
books  that  are  the  repositories  of  the  learning  and  labours,  die 
dK>ughts  and  feelings  and  opinions,  of  by-gone  ages,  may  be  laid  up 
for  the  use  of  the  present  and  future  generatXNis.  Hence  a  library 
of  fifty  thousand  volumes  b  accounted  but  a  small  one  in  Germa* 
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ny.  But  these  public  libraries,  however  extensive  and  splendid, 
are  not  enough  tor  the  private  student,  nor  yet  for  the  professor 
b  a  university.  Every  man  who  will  labour  to  advantage,  must 
have  his  instruments  at  hand  and  within  his  reach.  He  cannot 
break  off  in  the  midst  of  an  investigation,  in  order  to  go  per- 
haps half  a  mile  to  the  public  library,  to  examine  an  author 
to  whom  reference  is  made.  He  must  have  his  books  around 
him,  or  at  least  those  which  are  most  important  in  bis  own  de- 

Eartment.  It  is  therefore  commonly  the  case,  that  a  young  maq 
egins  early  in  his  university  course  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
future  library ;  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  books  in  that  coun- 
try are  so  great,  that,  by  patience  and  perseverance,  he  is  gene- 
rally able  in  a  few  years,  to  make  an  extensive  and  valuable  col- 
lection at  a  comparatively  very  small  price.* 

*  The  regular  book  trade  of  (Germany  is  circuitous,  bat  is 
conducted  wi&  the  utmost  method  and  fairness.  The  centre  and 
soul  of  this  trade  is  Leipsic.  Every  bookseller,  wherever  situated, 
has  his  commisaioner  in  Leipsic,  with  whom  he  keeps  a  deposit  of 
his  publications,  and  to  whom  he  pays  a  certain  sum  annually  for 
taking  charge  of  his  business.  Out  of  Leipsic  it  is  not  customary 
to  keep  books  on  hand  io  any  quantity ;  but  if  you  wish  to  buy,  for 
instance,  of  a  bookseller  in  Halle  a  book  published  at  Stuttgard, 
you  will  most  probably  have  to  wait  till  he  can  send  to  his  agent  in 
Leipsic ;  this  agent  goes  to  the  agent  of  the  publisher  c^  the  book, 
and  if  he  happens  to  have  it  on  hand,  you  get  the  book  in  five  or 
six  days ;  if  he  has  not  got  it,  he  sends  to  the  publisher  in  Stuttgard, 
and  you  get  it  perhaps  in  a  month;  but  always  through  the  two  com* 
missionersm  Leipsic.  The  accounts  however  are  kept  between 
the  two  booksellers  in  Halle  and  Stuttgard.  Once  in  every  year,  at 
the  great  Easter  fair  in  Leipsic,  all  the  booksellers  of  Germany  con« 
vene  there ;  each  opens  for  the  time  a  shop,  and  sells  as  many  of  his 
publications  as  he  can,  or  delivers  them  out  on  commission  to  those 
who  will  take  them ;  but  the  chief  business  is  the  settlement  among 
themselves  of  all  the  accounts  for  the  preceding  year.  The  book* 
sellers'  part  of  the  fair  usually  continues  from  tlvee  to  four  weeks. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  book  publisher  and  a  bookseller. 
Tauchnitz  of  Leipsic  and  Perthes  of  Hamburg  are  two  of  the  lai^est 
publishers  in  Germany ;  but  they  are  not  booksellers.  Commonly 
however  the  two  departments  are  united  in  the  same  person ;  and 
there  are  few  booksellers  who  are  not  also  publishers.  The  regular 
discount  made  by  a  publisher  to  the  trade  is  3djt  per  cent  some- 
times 40,  and  very  rarely  50  per  cent  from  the  retail  price  or  Laden" 
preis.  Booksellers  (other  than  the  publishers)  make  to  one  anoth- 
er, on  publications  not  their  own,  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  and  to 
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Hence  it  arises,  that  almost  every  proressor  in  a  unWer- 
sity,  and  every  studious  man,  has  a  select,  valuable,  and  often 

customers  generally  16|  per  cent.  There  is  also  another  class  of 
publications  called  netto,  because  they  are  sold  to  customers  in  gen- 
eral without  discount.  On  these  the  publisher  makes  a  discount  to 
booksellers  of  25  per  cent  and  booksellers  one  of  16§  per  cent  to 
one  another. 

But  the  dealings  of  the  regular  bookseUers  are  confined  solely  to 
books  which  are  now  in  the  market ;  and  it  is  ordinarily  impossible 
to  obtain  through  them  any  book,  of  which  copies  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  publisher  or  his  commissioner  in  Leipsic.  This  is  a 
Soint  of  honour  among  them,  and  it  is  adhered  to  with  singular 
delity.  Should  any  one  deviate  from  it,  he  would  at  once  be  de- 
nounced by  his  brethren ;  and  the  loss  of  their  confidence,  and 
what  to  him  is  more,  the  loss  of  their  trade,  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.  There  is  perhaps  more  of  downright  honest,  method- 
ical, regular  dealing  among  the  booksellers  of  (^Brmany,  Uian  with 
thorn  of  any  other  country. 

To  obtain  old  books,  that  is,  those  that  are  no  longer  in  the 
hands  of  the  original  publishers,  and  therefore  not  obtainaUe  through 
the  regular  trade,  there  are  two  methods,  which  are  both  at  last  re- 
solvable into  one.  The  first  is,  to  have  recourse  to  the  aniiquaries^ 
as  they  are  called,  or  dealers  in  old  books.  It  is  the  business  of 
these  persons  to  deal  in  those  very  books  which  the  regular  book- 
sellers cannot  furnish ;  and  if  they  adhered  strictly  to  this  limit, 
there  could  be  no  ground  of  collision  between  them.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  antiquaries  cannot  have  any  method  or  regularity  in  their 
prices ;  and  generally  speaking,  they  may  be  ^d  to  have  a  pr<H)e- 
ness  to  jockey.  By  interfering  therefore,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
with  the  regular  prices  of  the  booksellers,  and  underselling  them  in 
their  own  publications,  the  antiquaries  have  generally  brought  them- 
selves into  great  discredit  with  the  trade  at  large.  This  is  of  course 
spoken  generally ;  for  there  are  among  the  antiquaries  men  of  cha- 
racter and  dealing  strictly  honourable,  and  who  are  in  a  high  de- 
gree civil  and  obliging.  But  they  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  have 
any  regular,  fixed  prices  for  their  books,  buying  them  as  they  do  at 
auctions  and  private  sale ;  and  the  purchaser  must  therefore  rely 
solely  on  his  own  judgment  and  experience.  The  only  (me  who 
has  attempted  the  system  of  remilar  prices,  is  Weigel  of  Leipsic,  a 
man  of  education,  who  has  undertaken  to  unite  the  character  of  a 
regular  bookseller  with  that  of  the  antiquary.  He  has  a  very  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  old  books,  and  through  his  extensive  con- 
nexions throughout  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  he  endeavours 
to  keep  his  list  always  complete.  He  must  however  necessarily  fix  his 
regular  price  so  high,  as  always  to  be  able  to  procure  the  same  book 
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extemire  libraiy  of  bts  own.  The  clergy  b  pardeokr  are,  a^ 
cording  to  their  circumsUinces,  rich  in  this  respect.    The  librs- 

again  for  a  ieas  price ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  his  demands 
are  usually  much  higher  than  the  ordinary  prices,  for  which  the 
same  books  may  be  bought  in  the  auctions.  To  booksc^ers,  how- 
ever, he  makes  the  same  discount  on  old  books  as  on  new  ones ; 
while  to  other  customers  he  makes  no  allowance,  unless  they  take 
to  the  amount  of  50  rix  dollars. 

But  the  auctions  that  are  constantly  occurring,  are  the  great 
source  from  which' the  antiquaries  derive  their  books ;  and  these  are 
just  as  accessible  to  every  one  else  as  to  them.  For  a  person  there- 
fore who  is  cdlecting  a  hbrary,  it  is  always  better  to  watch  the  auc- 
tions, than  to  have  recourse  to  an  antiquary  and  buy  his  books  at  an 
advance.  A  stranger  however  cannot  well  do  this ;  he  needs  first 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  national  character  and  modes  of  do- 
ing business ;  he  must  also  be  familiar  with  books,  and  especially 
those  he  may  wish  to  purchase,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  probable 
state  and  condition  of  the  book,  and  of  the  price  to  be  offered ; 
for  most  books  will  have  to  be  bought  without  previous  examina- 
tion. On  all  these  points  he  may  gather  advice  from  friends  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject;  and  also  very  frequently  from  an  anti- 
quary, who  usually  knows  all  these  things,  because  they  are  his 
trade. 

Such  auctionB  occur  very  firequently.  When  a  profegsor  or  any 
ether  learned  man  dies,  as  is  said  in  the  text  above,  his  Ubrary 
comes  under  the  hammer.  Public  libraries  not  unfrequently  dis- 
pose of  their  duplicates  in  this  manner.  Bookstores  of  a  hundred 
years'  standing  sometimes  bring  also  their  old  stock  into  an  auc- 
tion. Three  or  four  quite  extensive  auctions  have  been  held,  of 
books  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  the  AUgemeine  Literaiur^Zei^ 
tung  in  Hule,  which  had  been  sent  in  to  be  reviewed ;  and  of 
which  an  immense  quantity  had  o^ected  since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  Uiat  work  in  1785.  When  an  auction  is  proposed,  the  books 
are  all  numbered  and  labelled;  catalogues  are  printed,  in  which  the 
title  and  date  of  each  book  are  given  in  fiill,  and  its  condition  epeci^ 
fied,  whether  in  sheets,  boards,  bound,  or  otherwise,  and  whether 
in  good  or  bad  preservation.  These  catalogues  are  dispersed  all 
over  the  country,  and  agents  are  appointed  in  different  places,  to 
whom  applications  may  be  made.  A  person  therefore  who  wishes 
to  buy,  has  only  to  look  through  the  catabgue,  and  make  a  list  of 
the  books  he  wants,  marking  against  each  the  highest  price  that  he 
is  willing  to  give.  This  he  can  readily  fix ;  as  there  is  a  sort  of 
customary  auction  price,  which  is  easily  ascertained.  This  list  is 
forwarded  by  himself,  or  by  an  agent  near  him,  to  an  agent  on  the 
spot,  who  regularly  attends  the  .auction ;  and  if  there  be  no  higher 
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ry  of  GeMiius  is  veiy  select ;  that  of  Scbleusoer  contuns  not 
less  than  five  or  six  thousand  volumes*  Hengstenberg  has  be- 
stowed great  care  and  attention  in  the  purchase  of  books ;  and 
although  quite  a  young  man,  he  has  probably  one  of  the  best 
and  most  extensive  private  libraries  in  Germany.  The  books 
are  almost  always  purchased  at  auction,  m  the  manner  pointed 
out  in  the  note  below ;  and  one  has  only  to  watch  the  auctions 
carefully,  in  order  to  buy  at  a  great  advantage.  There  is  in  this 
way  a-  constant  circulation  m  Germany  of  old  and  valuable 
books.  No  soonw  does  a  professor  or  other  learned  man  diey 
than  hb  library  is  almost  invariably  di^sed  of  at  public  sale. 
During  the  residence  of  the  writer  m  that  country,  there  were 
sold  in  this  manner  the  rich  and  extensive  libraries  of  Gabler, 
Eichhom,  Tzschirner,  Niemeyer  in  part,  Buttmann,  Reisig,  and 
many  others ;  besides  two  very  important  auctions  of  duplicates 
from  the  public  libraries  of  Berlin  and  Heidelbeig.  A  few  years 
at  most  will  bring  the  noble  collection  of  Schleusner  under  the 
hammer.  Would  that  the  students  of  our  own  country  could 
have  access  to  share  in  these  spoils  !  We  might  in  that  case 
truly  call  them  spoils  ;  for  the  ordinary  cost  of  books  purchased 
in  this  manner,  is  probably  less  than  one  third  of  what  our 
scholars  are  usually  compelled  to  pay  for  them  here* 

From  all  the  preceding  remarks  and  illustrations,  it  is  ob- 
VKHis,  that  we  may  naturally  look  iu  Germany  for  a  learned^ 
and  also  in  general  for  an  Me  clergy.  This  expectation  will 
not  be  disappointed  on  a  closer   examination.     In  no  other 

oiler  than  his  own  on  any  book,  it  becomes  his  of  coarse,  and  at  the 
lowest  price  for  which  the  agent  can  obtain  it  The  books  are  then 
forwarded  to  his  order ;  and  he  pays  the  actual  cost,  together  with 
8^  per  cent  on  this  cost  for  the  agency.  As  such  auctions  often 
continue  from  three-  to  six  weeks,  it  is  obvious,  that  this  system  of 
empbying  agents  is  a  great  relief;  and  renders  light  and  facile  that 
which  would  be  intderable,  were  one  compelled  to  attend  in 
person. 

A  stranger,  as  has  been  said  above,  cannot  well  avail  himself  of 
these  facilities ;  but  a  person  who  expects  to  reside  two  or  three 
years  in  the  country,  nught  easily  do  it.  It  is  particularly  for  such 
as  these,  that  the  foregoing  remarks  have  been  written.  They  are  the 
results  of  four  years  of  observation  and  the  experience  acquired  in 
the  purchase  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  volumes.;  and  if  the 
writer  can  judge  firom  his  own  feelings,  those  who  go  abroad  with 
similar  objects  in  view,  will  thank  Ipm  for  the  information. 
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country  will  be  found  so  many  professors  of  theofegy,  (not 
all  of  them  indeed  clergymen,)  who  are  men  of  distinguislied 
talent  and  profound  learning.  What  has  England,  which  is 
the  only  country  that  can  be  named  by  way  of  competition,  to 
ofier  in  comparison  with  the  host  of  learned  theobgians  who 
DOW  fill  the  German  chairs  of  instruction  ?  In  no  other  land 
probably  will  the  clergy  at  large,  both  in  city  and  country,  be 
found  to  be  so  generally  and  deeply  learned  and  studious.  Go 
where  you  wiH,  among  the  most  miserable  Tillages  or  hamlets, 
you  still  find  learning  and  talent ;  wovid  that  it  could  justly  be 
added,  devotedness  and  zeal !  The  writer  once  spent  a  night 
with  the  pastor  of  a  small  hamlet  about  fifteen  miles  from  Mag- 
deburg, a  miserable  assemblage  of  mud  huts,  to  which  no  paral- 
lel could  probably  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  par- 
sonage was  in  ruins,  afifording  hardly  a  decent  shelter  even 
during  the  summer  months.  The  whole  population  were  peas- 
ants  of  the  lowest  class ;  with  the  exception  of  the  family  of 
the  proprietor,  which  resided  there  part  of  the  year,  but  which 
held  no  intercourse  with  the  pastor,  because  of  his  so  called 
mystical  nroceedings.  The  yillage  lay  at  a  distance  from  any 
great  road,  and  was  accessible  only  by  paths  across  the  fields, 
(like  the  greater  portion  of  German  villages,)  which  in  spring 
and  autumn,  or  after  continued  rain,  are  almost  impassable.  In 
this  humble  spot  you  find  as  pastor  a  young  man,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  church,  thoroughly  educated 
and  highly  intelligent,  who  had  travelled  in  England  and  France, 
and  spoke  fluently  the  Latin,  English  and  French  languages,  in 
additk>n  to  his  native  German*  You  find  in  bis  wife  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  distinguished  professor  intone  of  the  most  celebrated 
universities,  a  lady  of  polished  manners  and  cultivated  mind, 
conversing  also  at  ease  in  both  English  and  French.  What  is 
more  than  all,  you  find  in  this  pastor  a  humble,  faithful,  and 
devoted  servant  of  the  cross,  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in 
his  Master's  cause,  and  esteeming  no  residence  too  obscure, 
and  no  service  too  humble,  ^  if  so  be  he  may  win  souls  to 
Christ.' 

This  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case ;  but  similar  instances  are 
to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  indeed,  one  might  al« 
most  say,  in  every  village.  The  preacher  m  a  small  village 
near  Halle,  is  the  editor  of  Euclid  in  the  original  Greek ;  and 
the  instances  are  numerous,  in  which  pastors  of  country  parish- 
es have  brought  out  able  editions  of  die  various  Greek  and 
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Roman  writers*  Wafal,  wheo  he  published  the  first  edkioii  of 
bis  Clavii^  was  the  pastor  of  8  small  and  retired  city  among  the 
mountains  of  Saxony ;  and  ahhough  since  then  promoted  to  be 
superintendebt  at  ObMshatz,  yet  this  scarcely  brings  him  bto  a 
more  cuhivxted  circle.  As  a  very  general  fact»  we  may  aver, 
tbat  oot  of  tbe  larger  dties,  the  cl^gy,  educated  as  they  are, 
and  often  possessing  polished  manners  and  accustomed  to  cuki- 
▼ated  society,  have  opporttmity  to  associate  only  with  a  rough 
and  illiterate  peasantry.  It  is  true  that  even  the  peasants  in 
general  can  read  and  write ;  but  they  are  not  a  reading  peo- 
ple ;  they  have  neither  newspapers  nor  books  adapted  to  their 
wants ;  nor,  if  they  had  the  means,  have  they  die  taste  or  inclma- 
tk>n  to  improve  them.  A  peasant  b  usually  content  to  sit  down 
at  ease  hi  the  same  station  wluch  his  father  occupied  before 
him,  and  it  is  difficult  to  rouse  hun  firom  hb  apathy.  Let  him 
labour  and  toil  and  strive  as  much  as  he  will,  such  is  the  con«- 
stitutbn  of  society,  such  the  tardmess  and  stagnation  of  trade, 
and  such  the  monopoKes  and  requbitkms  of  the  government, 
that  a  peasant  can  never  hope  by  lus  industry  to  acquire  prop- 
erty, so  as  to  raise  himsrif  lo  a  difierent  footing  in  sociehr. 
There  are  indeed  occaskmal  exeeptkuis,  but  thb  b  notoriously 
tiie  general  fact  How  diferent  from  our  own  land,  whore  ev- 
ery onC)  even  the  most  needy,  may  hope  in  a  few  years,  by  en- 
terprise and  industry,  to  acquire  competence  and  even  compa- 
rative weakh! 

Such  bemg  the  general  character  of  the  population  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Germany,  and  such  the  condition  of  the  pastors,  we  do 
not  need  to  look  any  farther  for  the  origuial  cause  of  that  almost 
noH'iiUereoune  whk^h  subsists  between  the  pastor  and  his  peo- 
ple. What  probably  arose  by  degrees,  has  now  become  habh- 
ual ;  and  that  species  of  intercourse  with  hb  flock,  which  an 
Amerk»n  clergyman  jusdy  deems  so  essentbl,  and  whu^h  not 
unfmpiendy  b  of  more  ^^t  than  all  hb  other  ministratkms, 
vis.  the  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  an  intimate  and  famil- 
iar acquaintance  with  families  and  individuals,  b  b  Germany 
almost  unknown.  The  pastor  feels  that  he  has  done  hb  du^, 
(and  public  opinion  and  unhrersal  practbe  sanction  thb  belief,) 
when  he  has  gone  through  with  the  public  senices  of  Sunday 
and  tbe  catechising  of  the  chiMren ;  and  has  attended  the  fune- 
rals, baptbms,  and  weddmgs,  that  occur.  In  the  cities,  al- 
though the  same  reason  did  not  originally  exist,  yet  the  same 
hdiits  have  grown  up;  so  that  it  b  now  just  as  rare  to  find  a 
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ciqr  clergjman  TisitiD;  his  people  as  tksir  pastor ,  as  it  is  to  see 
it  in  the  country. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  pastors  find  time  to  apply  themsehres 
to  study.  Some  become  editors  of  classic  authors ;  others  write 
booki  on  theidogy ;  some  cukirate  bqtany  or  mineralogy ;  ajod 
oAtts  again  become  farmers.  It  is  in  this  way  also  that  distin- 
guished professors  in  the  oniversities  can,  at  the  same  time,  be 
ptslors  of  diinches.  They  hare  time  for  all  these  things ;  be- 
cause they  do  not  '  give  themselves  whoUy  to  their  ministry.' 
This  is  a  general  feature  of  the  German  church ;  and  mdividu- 
ab  therefore  are  not  to  be  made  objects  of  particular  censure ; 
but  we  may  lament  the  circumstances  which  have  brought 
about  this  state  of  thmgs ;  and  have  reason  to  oSht  earnest 
prayers  to  God,  that  light  may  shine  upon  their  way  and  guide 
them  in  the  paA  of  duty. 

As  there  is  litde  intercourse  between  the  pastors  and  their 
people,  so  abo  the  clergy  have  little  professional  intercourse 
among  themselves.  Associations  of  ministers  for  the  puiposes 
of  friendly  intercourse  or  mutual  improvement,  or  to  devise 
means  for  promoting  the  great  objects  to  which  their  lives  are 
professedly  devoted,  are  almost  tmknown.  Within  a  few  years, 
a  meeting  of  this  kind  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  evangelical 
clei^  wUiin  a  wide  circle  around  Halle,  whfeh  has  sometimes 
been  attended  by  twenty  persons  or  more ;  some  of  whom  have 
travelled  fifty  miles  in  order  to  be  present.  Whether  it  will 
prove  permanent,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  this  was  the  only ' 
thing  of  the  kind,  which  the  writer  heard  of  in  Germany ;  al- 
though be  made  much  inquiry  on  the  subject.  There  may  not 
improbably,  however,  be  other  similar  meetings  established  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  among  the  evangelical  clergy ;  cer- 
tainly not  among  the  rationalists ;  but  it  is  obviously  so  rare  an 
occurrence,  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is  not  generally  difiused. 

The  character  of  German  preaching  is  such  as  would  natu- 
rally arise  out  of  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  clergy. 
Among  the  great  body  it  is  of  course  merely  moral  preaching, 
in  which  the  gospel  occupies  a  very  inferior  part.  But  even 
among  die  evangelical  clergy,  the  preaching  is  rather  of  tbeT  gen- 
eral, hortatory,  declamatory  kind  ;  not  direct  and  pointed,  nor 
calculated  to  arouse  sinners,  and  make  them  feel  tneir  dangers 
and  wants,  and  the  necessity  of  flying  to  a  Saviour's  cross.  In 
all  this,  however,  it  only  resembles  much  of  the  English  preach- 
ineof  the  present  day. 

The  stipends  of  the  German  clergy  are  in  general  small ;  they 
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will  not  probably  average  more  than  about  500  rix  ddlars,  or 
$350  per  annum.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  expens- 
es of  living  are  there  less  than  here.  This  income  is  paid  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  there  bemg  no  tithes  except  in  the  catholic  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  Lutheran  churches,  the  chuiph  fees  make 
out  no  small  portion  of  the  pastor's  revenue.  These  are  fixed  by 
custom  or  law ;  but  custom  has  also  established  the  rule,  that 
those  who  are  in  good  circumstances,  or  who  make  pretensions 
to  gentility,  shall  pay  much  more  than  the  regular  tees.  The 
latter  however  are  in  most  cases  sufficiently  high.  The  funeral 
of  a  person  of  consideration  cannot  well  bring  in  less  than  forty 
or  fifty  rix  dollars  to  the  church.  A  wedding,  with  the  previous 
publication  of  the  banns,  costs  from  twenty  to  thirty  rix  dollars.* 
On  the  birth  of  a  child,  it  is  the  duty  of  die  midwife  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  pastor  of  the  church,  who  ofiers  public  prayers  for  the 
mother  and  child,  and  expects  to  receive,  for  this  service,  a  rix 
dollar  from  the  parents ;  who  sometimes  know  nothmg  of  what 
has  thus  taken  place  till  long  afterwards.  The  solemn  prepara- 
tion for  the  communion  brings  also,  by  custom,  a  present  of  mo- 
ney to  the  pastor  ;  and  there  are  those  who  receive  such  an  of- 
fering even  from  die  po(»re8t  communicants.  It  is  usually  sent 
to  the  pastor  before  the  communion ;  but  sometimes  he  takes  his 
station  in  the  church,  while  the  communicants  pass  along  before 
him  and  drop  their  gifts  into  his  cap,  which  he  holds  out  to  receive 
them.  This  money  is  for  his  own  private  use.  Indeed,  every 
thing  must  be  paid  for,  and  it  would  be  regarded  as  discredita- 

*  The  obstacles  laid  in  the  way  of  marriage,  in  most  if  not  all  the 
German  states,  are  not  only  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
the  stolen  matches  which  are  so  common  in  England  and  America, 
but  are  also  exceedingly  onerous  and  expensive  to  the  common 
people.  In  Prussia,  (and  in  Saxony  it  is  still  worse,)  before  the 
banns  can  be  published,  each  of  the  parties,  and  their  parents  if  liv- 
ing, must  sign  a  protocol  before  the  pastor,  signifying  their  purpose 
and  assent.  If  the  parents  or  any  of  them  are  dead,  the  parties 
must  produce  the  regular  church  certificate  of  the  decease  of  each ; 
and  such  a  certificate  costs  one  rix  dollar.  If  either  party  has 
been  before  married,  he  or  she  must  produce  a  similar  certificate  of 
the  death  of  the  former  wife  or  husband ;  and  also  a  certificate 
firom  the  magistracy  of  the  place,  if  there  are  children  by  the  former 
marriage,  that  they  have  no  objection  on  the  score  of  ability  to  sup- 
port these  children.  Should  any  clergyman  publish  the  banns  be- 
fore all  these  formalities  are  complied  with,  he  is  liable  to  be,  and 
would  be,  deposed  fi-om  his  ofiice,  and  cast  out  of  employment  for 
life.    The  banns  are  published  three  times. 
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ble  not  to  give  more  than  can  be  legally  demanded.  In  the  re- 
formed or  Calvinistic  church,  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  are 
nominally  higher,  and  they  have  no  direct  benefit  from  the 
fees ;  which  there  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  church. 

The  civil  power  has  made  the  church  its  minister,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  registry  of  births  and  deaths,  and  to  the  cele- 
bration of  marriage.  In  catholic  countries,  this  is  a  thing  of 
course ;  because  marriage  is  there  regarded  as  a  sacrament  of 
the  church.  In  Germany  the  same  practice  is  continued,  under 
the  authority  of  the  government,  which  makes  all  the  laws  and 
regulations  appertaining  to  these ,  subjects,  and  gives  to  the 
church  the  exclusive  power  to  exercise  them.  This  therefore 
forms  one  branch  of  revenue  to  the  church  or  pastor.  The  re- 
gistry of  all  these  events  is  to  be  paid  for ;  and  they  must  aU 
be  entered ;  because  the  sufficient  and  only  admissible  evidence 
of  the  birth,  marriage,  or  death  of  any  person,  is  the  certificate  of 
the  pastor  of  the  church,  founded  upon  this  record.  T^e  evi- 
dence of  the  birth  or  identity  of  a  person  depends  on  the  re- 
cord of  his  baptism,  in  which  the  date  of  the  birth  is  mention- 
ed. The  baptism  usually  takes  place  within  three  .or  four 
weeks  after  birth ;  in  Saxony  it  must  be  within  one  week.  Of 
course  an  unbaptized  person  is  a  novelty  b  Grermany,  unless  he 
be  a  Jew  or  heathen ;  and  it  was  with  marks  of  astonishment, 
that  intelligent  persons  there  first  learned  the  fact,  that  perhaps 
one  half  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  had  never  receiv- 
ed the  rite  of  baptism. — ^As  those  certificates  are  the  only  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  these  matters  in  all  the  courts  of  iustice,  they 
are  very  often  called  for ;  and  thus  afford  to  the  church  no  in- 
considerable income. 

After  the  preceding  remarks  upon  the  general  character  and 
want  of  personal  activity  in  the  clergy,  it  cannot  be  anticipated 
that  the  church  itself,  as  a  body,  would  exhibit  any  great  degree 
of  activity  and  energy.  This  however  is  not  for  want  of  minis- 
ters ;  for  there  are  no  waste  places,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply 
thb  expression  ;  that  is,  there  are  no  permanently  vacant  church- 
es. The  host  of  young  men  who  every  year,  from  motives  good 
or  bad,  devote  tbemscdves  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  are  suffi- 
cient and  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  ravages  made  by 
death  and  other  causes  in  the  clerical  ranks.*    Every  impor- 

*  From  the  statements  made  in  Part  I.  it  appears  that  there  are 
usually  about  4,000  protestant  theological  students  pursuing  their 
studies  at  the  univeriities. 
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taut  church  io  the  cities,  and  sometimes  id  the  comtajt  has  at 
least  two,  and  more  commooly  three  ministers,  viz.  a  pastor  and 
two  diaeoni  or  sub-pastors,  who  all  officiate  regularly  id  turo ;  so 
tliat  it  is  rare  for  the  same  individual  to  preach  more  than  once 
on  the  same  day.  There  is  therefore  do  lack  of  preachers  dtfaer 
in  town  or  country ;  it  is  the  want  of  apiritual-mmded,  devoted 
pastors,  that  is  felt  throughout  all  the  churches  aDd  throughout 
the  land. 

There  are  however  two  circumstances,  connected  with  the 
church  itself,  especially  in  cities,  which  would  present  important 
obstacles  to  the  ezertioDs  even  of  the  most  devoted  servant  of 
God,  who  might  in  other  respects  act  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices  and  be  animated  by  the  wannest  seal.  The  one  arises 
from  the  &ct,  dmt  the  present  protestant  churches  of  Germany, 
bavins  been  with  very  few  exceptions  already  in  existence  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  still  remam  in  very  neariy  die  same  state 
in  which  they  passed  from  catholic  into  protestant  hands.  The 
buildii:^  have  indeed  received  the  necessary  repairs  and  akera- 
tions;  and  in  some  few  instances  have  been  rebuilt;  but  their 
number  has  not  been  imereaeedt  except  in  a  veiy  few  places. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  increase  of  population  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  has  rendered  the  present  churches  entire- 
ly msufficient  to  accommodate  the  people,  were  they  disposed 
to  attend ;  while  in  other  parts,  where  the  population  im  r^ 
mained  stationaiy  or  has  diminished,  the  churches  have  been 
sometimes  shut  up.  Id  Halle,  with  a  population  of  26,000  in- 
habitants, there  are  only  six  churches,  exclusive  of  a  small 
catholic  church  and  a  synagogue;  and  yet  another  churdi  has 
been  within  a  few  years  broken  up,  and  first  assigned  to  the 
university  as  its  chapel,  then  converted  into  a  theatre,  and  final- 
ly demolished,  to  make  room  for  the  projected  university  build- 
ings. In  Berlin,  with  a  population  of  220,000,  the  number  of 
churches  is  much  less  than  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  A 
new  church  has  recendy  been  erected  by,  or  under  the  direction 
oi^  the  government ;  because  the  astounding  fact  had  become 
apparent,  that  the  number  of  souk  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
of  the  churches  and  belonging  to  it,  was  not  less  ihmj^  I&ok- 
fa$id  !  The  case  b  the  same  in  almost  or  quite  all  the  laige 
cities.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  minister  cannot  act  widi 
efficiency  upon  this  mass  of  populatkMi.  Neither  could  die  cler- 
gy, if  diey  were  so  disposed,  easily  bring  about  a  change  in  this 
respect.    We  in  this  country  can  have  no  idea  of  the  difficidty 
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of  estaUbbiiig  a  new  church  in  Germany.  In  the  first  place, 
the  power  to  do  so  rests  solely  with  the  government,  who  are 
usually  jealous  of  all  such  proposals,  and  totally  disinclined  to 
fumisn  money  to  erect  an  edifice,  which  would  otherwise  never 
be  built.  In  the  nejct  place,  the  present  churches  and  parishes 
have  come  down  from  the  Reformation,  and  have  all  the  vene- 
rable authority  and  sanction  of  usage  and  long  established  cus- 
tom, and  are  surrounded  by  throngs  of  historical  associations. 
To  us,  who  have  comparatively  no  history,  and  who  are  accus- 
tomed one  year  to  puU  down  the  buildings  which  we  have  erect- 
ed the  preceding  year,  in  order  to  please  the  eye  or.  gratify  the 
taste,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  hold  which  all  these  things 
have  upon  the  feelii^s  of  the  German  people,  or  the  influence 
which  they  exert  upon  their  national  character  and  movements. 

The  other  circumstance  alluded  to  above,  as  tendmg  to  limit 
the  influence  and  exertions  of  a  minister,  is  the  fact  that  all 
the  public  services  of  the  church  are  regularly  fixed  by  law 
or  by  established  custom,  and  may  not  be  changed  nor  de- 
parted from.  The  minister  is  bound  to  observe  these,  and 
these  only ;  he  may  do  neither  more  nor  less.  In  most  church-* 
es  in  the  country  there  are  two  services  on  Sunday,  as  with  us ; 
or  where  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  in  a  di]^ent  part  of  the 
narish,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  afternoon  worship  b  firequently 
oeld  there.  In  the  cities  there  is  often  in  addition  an  ear- 
ly service  on  Sunday,  at  6  oVlock  b  the  morning.  In  many 
diurches  too  there  are  services,  long  since  established,  on  the 
week  days.  In  one  church  in  Halle  £ere  was  always  preaching 
on  Monday  afternoon ;  but  the  whole  audience  was  usuaUy  com- 
posed of  a  few  poor  females ;  and  the  preacher,  although  a  man 
of  lax  views,  felt  himself  bound  to  officiate,  provided  there  were 
itoo  persons  present.  Other  services  of  a  similar  kind  are  not 
much  better  attended.  The  laws  require  also  that  all  baptisms 
and  marriages  shall  be  celebrated  b  a  church ;  but  a  license 
from  the  pastor  or  magistracy,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  at  any 
time  be  purchased  for  a  specific  sum ;  and  this  is  the  course 
usually  pursued. 

Were  now  a  clergyman  to  attempt  to  bstitute  a  weekly  lec- 
ture, or  a  course  of  meetbgs  at  any  time  apart  bom  the  fixed 
and  legal  services,  he  would  not  only  be  frowned  upon  and  pro- 
bably subjected  to  punishment  by  the  government;  but  by  thus 
roalung  innovations  on  established  usages,. would  probably  have 
to  encounter  the  prejudices  and  oppositkn  of  the  people  at  large. 
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Even  Speoer  «)d  Franoke,  wkh  aB  tlwir  letl  and  ifide*«pread 
iDfluence,  did  not  venture  to  throw  off  the  trammeh  of  kw  and 
eustom  in  this  respect ;  thejr  Qonfioed  tbemaehes  strictly  withw 
tbese  bounds ;  and  operated,  tbe  latter  eapccialty  when  he  acted 
b^ond  tbe  pale  of  usage,  more  tbroogh  the  mediuoi  of  private 
instffuctioa  and  exhortation,  throii^h  schoolB  and  the  cHatrihafhMi 
of  irftBts,  and  by  a  personal  example  of  *  simplkrity  and  godJ^ 
siaeeri^.'  Could  olher  men  Hke  Franeke  arise,  tbejr  aaighe  in 
like  ananner  accomplish  veiy  much  even  wkhb  the  restramts  (^ 
tbe  government  upon  the  church.  But  on  the  great  bodj  cS  tbe 
clergy,  let  their  own  peraooal  feelings  and  wkScs  be  what  they 
may,  it  is  obvious  that  these  thtugs  present  obstacles  which  few, 
howeffer  zeabos,  have  auffieicBt  energy  propetly  tempered  with 
discretkm,  oautbualy  and  successfully  to  surmomt* 

If  then  it  might  naturally  be  antkupated,  even  in  the  ease  of  a 
zealous  and  evangelical  ministry,  that  they  wouU  feel  themselvee 
in  this  manner  restraned  and  shackled,  and  duos  their  exMKMie 
be  rendered  fruitless  and  unavaiEng ;  what  must  we  not  expect*, 
when,  as  has  been  said  above,  the  great  roqority  of  tbe  actual 
clergy  have  entered  opon  iheir  saored  office  wkhout  feeling  any 
interest  in  its  holy  duties,  and  without  even  the  pretence  of  pos- 
sessing love  to  God,  or  an)r  special  regard  to  the  eternal  wdfatw 
of  the  souls  of  their  felbw^men  ?  when  they  deny  the  aetbority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  instead  eS  making  them  *tfae  en))r 
and  sufficient  rule  of  fakh  and  practke,'  degrmie  then,  pract^ 
cally  at  least,  to  a  level  with  the  Koran  and  die  Zend-Avesta  ? 
The  result  is  precisely  what  might  have  been,  apprehended^ 
Preachers  of  this  class  have  first  poisoned  the  mind»ef  their 
bearers ;  and  then  the  httev^  foUowang  oat  the  ^irit  of  the  prs^ 
eepts  aiid  (often)  the  eocaoiple  of  theii  teachers^  hajra  left  tbeny 
to  preach  to  empty  walls.  To  ai»  American  it  is  n  sariking  and 
panful  sight  to  enter  the  house  of  God,  and  find  it  ahnast  uni- 
formly dfradtnte  of  woDshippeos.  The  poeaober  is  thero ;  thv 
services  are  there- ;i  the  voioe  of  song  rises  &om  the  chair  and 
Oi^an ;  bat  a  worshipping  msanbly  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
there !  Go  where  you  will,  m  every  part  of  the  country^  aadi 
you  find  the  same  neglect  of  public  wombip ;  or  at  most,  you 
will  find  tbe  ohuxdies  tfarongeti  on  partieular  oeoaaions^  as  ow 
Christmas  or  Gtxxl  Friday*  There  are  however  some  except 
tioDS.  Many  of  the  churches  in  Berlin  are  always  wall  filled* 
When  Strauss,  or  Schleirmacher  preach,  thqr  are  sore  to  draw 
a  crowded  audieocs  ;  as  i»  also  the  case  with  most  of  the  evan** 
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gelical  preachers*  la  one  sttali  cbureb,  where  (he  gospd  b  lit^ 
erally  <  preached  to  the  poor/  there  b  alwiys  such  a  ttm>Qg^ 
that  k  ]«  almost  imposBibie  to  obtain  admissioii.  At  other  times 
the  churehes  of  Derfin  are  not  more  filled  than  others.  At 
Wittemberg,  under  the  ttinistratioiia  of  Heubner  and  other  pious 
pasfeon,  the  principal  dburch  k  filled  to  oyerflowing.  The  other 
church,  on  whose  door  Luther  posted  up  his  cdebrated  theses, 
and  in  which  he  and  Metanctbon  lie  buried,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  use  of  the  theological  seminary  ;  and  the  students  preach 
there  to  empty  pews.. 

«  The  same  ne^ect  of  pubKc  worship  in  generali  which  keeps 
so  many  wholly  away  firom  the  church,  induces  most  of  those 
who  profess  to  attend,  to  limit  their  presence  to  the  time  occu- 

tied  by  the  sermon.    It  is  the  common  pnetice  to  arri?e  just 
efiire  the  preacher  commences,  and  to  leave  immediately  or 
soon  after  he  has  closed. 

Whether  or  not  this  general  disre^d  of  the  instifeutioBS  of 
public  worship^  especiaHy  upon  the  Sabbath,  is  in  any  important 
degree  to  be  referred  to  the  light  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  re^ 

Eded  by  the  whole  German  cnureh,  is  a  question  worthy  of 
p  and  serious  consideration.  It  is  wdl  known,  and  needs 
not  to  be  repealed  here^  that  the  views  of  the  protestant  church- 
es g0nerally  on  the  eontinent,  b  r^ard  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  coincide  in  the  mam  points  with  those  of  the  Roman 
catholic  chwch*  They  suppose  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  have 
been  abrogated  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation;  and 
i3mi  the  fiiit  day  of  the  week,  instead  of  coming  into  the  place 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  is  to  be  kept  amply  as  a  religkHis  festi* 
val  m  eommemoralion  of  die  resurrection  of  the  llord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  is  recommended,  only  as  such,  by  the  practke  of 
Ae  apostles  and  Christians  of  the  earliest  ages«  The  protestant 
of  the  continent  therdbre,  while  they  hold  that  a  portion  of  the 
day  should  be  devoted  to  the  duties  of  pablic  and  private  wor^ 
ship  and  meditation,  do  not  suppose  it  necessary,  during  the  ro« 
mainmg  portion,  to  withdraw  irom  the  cares  and  duties  of  the 
world.  But  although  they  hold  that  labour  and  the  oceupatkma 
of  business  are  not  unlawful,  yet  they  more  generally  spoid  the 
afternoon  b  walking  abroad  in  the  fields  or  public  gardens,  in 
riding  or  diobg  out,  or  graeraliy  in  the  pleasures  of  social  in-* 
tereourse. 

Now  in  this  slate  of  thinga  we  might  reaaonaUy  draw  tlM 
conclusion, — and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  would  not  bOr  » 
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correct  oiie,-«tbat  to  persons  hoMiog  tliis  view  of  die  Sabbttfa, 
the  stated  exercises  of  that  day  would  become  an  object  of  less 
interest  and  of  less  importance,  and  would  naturally  in  a  course 
of  years  come  to  be  entirely  disregarded  and  n^lected.  So 
far  as  we  can  see,  this  must  be  the  inevitable  tendency  and  con- 
sequence of  such  a  belief;  and  the  present  state  of  the  German 
churches  might  properly  be  adduced  as  an  illustration,  were  it 
not  for  a  sin^e  circumstance.  This  is  the  fact,  that  die  same 
view  of  the  Sabbath  was  held  and  taught  by  the  reformers  them- 
selves, and  has  been  taught  throughout  the  protestant  church 
ever  since.  It  has  been  universally  held  and  practised  upon 
even  in  the  times  of  the  greatest  religious  excitement,  and  by 
the  most  pious,  devoted,  and  active  Christians,  both  of  former 
days  and  of  the  present  time ;  by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  by 
Spener  and  Francke,  and  by  many  others  of  a  standmg  litde 
inferior  to  theirs.  So  far  then  as  this  fact  goes,  it  would  seem 
to  shew,  that  the  frequenting  of  the  public  institutions  of  religion 
depends  more  on  the  state  of  religious  feeling  among  a  people, 
than  on  any  particular  views  in  regard  to  holy  time. 

The  view  of  the  Sabbath  above  alluded  to,  is  not  only  the 
prevailing  one  in  Germany,  but  perhaps  the  universal  one.  It 
IS  taught  in  aU  the  catechisms ;  and  the  child  is  educated  in  k 
there,  as  much  as  he  is  trained  up  in  the  opposite  view  here. 
Indeed  the  first  day  of  the  week,  although  held  as  a  religious 
festival,  is  yet  regarded  as  less  solemn  and  important  than  some 
of  the  other  great  festivals.  Durmg  a  conversation  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  questbn  was  put,  in  the  writer's  presence,  to  a  pkMis 
and  intelligent  young  lady.  Whether  Ae  whole  course  ot  her 
educatbn  did  not  lead  her  spontaneously  to  feel,  that  Christmas 
and  Good  Friday  were  more  important  and  sacred  days  than 
Sunday  ?  After  a  moment's  hesitation  she  replied  frankly  and 
decidedly  in  die  affirmative.  To  her  mind  it  had  never  before 
been  suggested,  that  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  sanctified  and  kept 
in  the  manner  practised  by  the  American  churches. 

Where  publk^  worship  is  disregarded  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, we  cannot  suppose  that  the  private  worship  of  families 
will  be  found  to  flourish  in  vigour  or  be  widely  practised.  It 
does  not  indeed  follow,  that  wIiKsre  the  churches  are  thronged  at 
die  public  services,  family  worship  is  of  course  habitually  attend- 
ed at  home ;  but  the  converse  ot  this  propositk>n  may  be  assum- 
ed as  perhaps  universally  true,  viz.  that  the  latter  cannot  flourish 
when  die  former  is  neglected.    The  extent  to  which  &miiy 
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worship  had  been  laid  aside  in  Germany,  until  a  recent  period, 
will  hardly  be  believed  in  this  country.  The  writer  himself 
could  not  at  first  yield  credit  to  the  statements  that  were  made 
to  him ;  but  supposed  that  they  must  refer  to  peculiar  cases, 
from  which  no  general  inference  could  be  drawn  ;  until  he 
found  them  repeated  and  confirmed  by  unquestionable  testi- 
mony in  every  part  of  the  country.  As  a  general  fact,  then, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  or  at  least  the  whole  north- 
em  division  of  it,  family  worship  is  entirely  obsolete  and^  «n- 
knovm,  except  among  the  evangelical  Christians,  or  mystics  as 
they  are  there  called  ;  and  even  among  them  it  is  only  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  that  the  custom  of  morning  and  evening 
prayers  has  again  been  introduced.  An  instructor  in  one  of  the 
leading  universities,  himself  a  pious  man  and  the  son  of  a  pastor 
near  one  of  the  principal  cities,  had  never  either  witnessed  nor 
heard  of  family  prayers,  (except  as  an  historical  fact,)  until  he 
visited  England  after  he  had  completed  his  university  education. 
In  that  country  he  was  casually  present  at  a  family  scene  of  this 
kind,  and  the  impression  made  upon  him  was  such  as  he  could 
nc^ver  forget,  he  said,  until  his  dying  day.  To  another  professor, 
among  the  most  eminent  of  the  land  for  piety  and  learning,  the 
practice  was  not  so  entirely  unknown ;  he  remembered  that 
when  a  child  his  father  held  morning  and  ev^ng  pravers, 
but  afterwards  left  them  off;  and  since  that  time,  until  he 
had  grown  up  and  mingled  in  Christian  intercourse,  he  had 
heard  nothing  ftirther  of  the  custom.  Judging  from  the  facts 
collected  by  observation  and  frequent  and  long  continued  in- 
quiries, it  would  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say,  that  of  the 
families  of  nordiem  Germany,  in  not  more  than  one  in  a  hun^ 
dred  does  the  voice  of  momuie  and  evening  supplication  as- 
cend to  God  as  incense  firom  a  family  altar. 

Of  course,  meetings  for  social  prayer  are  almost  unknown. 
A  few  families  in  Berlin,  and  some  of  them  of  rank,  have  a 
private  circle  m  their  houses  every  week,  for  the  purposes  of 
rdigious  conversation  and  social  worship.  To  these  circles 
however  none  are  admitted  but  invited  guests.  In  HaDe  there 
was  regularly  a  religious  meeting  every  Saturday  evening,  at 
the  house  of  a  mechanic,  where  students  sometimes  attended. 
This  meeting  was  ever  a  subject  of  ridicule  among  the  greater 
part  of  the  citizens,  and  of  jealousy  to  the  magistracy ;  and  sev- 
eral attempts  were  made  to  bring  home  upon  it  charges  of  dis- 
order and  irregularity,  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  putting  it 
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dawn«  These  attempts  however  failed ;  and  everj  bvMigiitioQ 
only  resulted  in  shewing,  not  ooly  that  the  meeting  wsa  the  oe* 
caaion  of  oo  diaorders,  but  that  it  waa  quietly  and  legukriy  con- 
ducted, and  had  for  its  sole  object  to  make  tboee  vrbo  attended 
better  men  aod  better  citiaieiis. — Under  circumstances  like  the 
aboiw,  it  hardly  needs  to  be  added  here,  that  the  monthly  eon- 
oert  of  prayer  ibr  missionary  objects  is  attended  only  in  a  few  of 
thecities;  where  it  is  sometimes  treated  wkh  great  repixwch  and 
eootempt. 

After  dwelling  thus  loqg  on  the  darker  shades  of  the  picture 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  draw  of  the  German  churcbes,  it 
would  be  both  unjust  and  ui^enerous  not  to  turn  for  a  moment 
to  one  or  two  of  tbe  brighter  traits  by  which  it  is  Shiminated. 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  that  frankness  and  sincerity, 
that  open-heartedness  and  candour,  which  characterise  the 
Christians  of  Germany.  One  might  ahnost  say,  that  diey  ear* 
ry  their  hearts  in  their  hands ;  they  rush  to  meet  a  Chrisdan 
brother  with  a  full  and  overflowing  tide  of  Christian  aCfection, 
and  pour  out  all  their  feelings  and  their  whole  hearts  before  him, 
unchecked  by  tbe  embarrassments  of  English  or  Amerieaa  re- 
serve, or  the  calculations  of  a  cokl  and  wary  prudence.  We 
have  seen  and  admired  in  our  own  land,  tbe  eriiihitiOBS  of  re- 
ligkNM  charipter  among  the  Moravian  Christians.  These  are 
here  mostly  Germans ;  and  it  is  in  fact  the  nmtiomal  efaaradei 
that  we  have  admired,  and  not  the  peculiarities  engrafted  upon 
them  by  ibeur  re%iou8  fakh  and  discipline.  Tbe  same  purity 
aod  unaffected  piety,  the  same  zeal  and  sdf-devoiedneas,  die 
same  <  simplk^iiy  and  godly  sincerity,'  constitute  the  distil* 
guishiog  trajts  of  the  great  body  of  (German  bdievers.  It  is 
tbe  national  frankness  and  afibctionate  open-^eaited  kkidaeaa, 
purified  and  elevated  and  ennobled  by  tbs  iBflueace  of  tbe  re^ 
ligion  of  Christ,  and  pouring  itself  out  in  tbe  habitual  and  ardent 
practiee  of  <  whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good 
report.' 

We  may  also  notice,  as  a  happy  trait  in  the  chavaeter  of  Qsr- 
man  Christians,  tbe  absence  of  a  censorious  spmU  There  are 
mdeed  in  that  country,  as  wdl  as  in  odier?,  those  who  esteem  it 
their  right  and  their  duty  to  watch  over  the  spiriuial,  as  well  as 
temporal  concerns  of  their  neij^ibours ;  and  to  make  their  own 
viewa  and  opiniuis  tbe  standard  to  whh^h  all  others  should  conr 
fiMm.  But  as  a  general  fact,  tbis  is  not  tbe  cbaiwter  «f  the 
Christians  of  Germany.    If  abrother  agrees  with  tbem.  \m  eaaoar 
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tials,  they  are  w9)mg  to  bear  and  to  forbear  with  biffi  in  r^mrd 
to  other  matters )  and  by  the  exhibition  of  meekfH»«  and  gentle- 
ness seek  rather  to  nm  him  orer  tipon  mkior  pomfs^  than  bj 
disapprobation  and  ceasure  drive  hiffi  (o  a  greats  distance  from 
them.  They  abstaki  front  'judging  one  another^  remefiibering 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteous* 
ness,  and  peace,  uid  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost*'  Indeed  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  true  spiint  of  religious  tolerance^* 

We  might  here  go  on  to  speak  at  large  of  the  humility,  the 
patience,  the  zealv  and  other  varfues  of  the  Christkms^  of  Gefma- 
Dy.  The  whole  however  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words- 
by  saying, — and  h  is  a  testimony  which  is  deserved^  and  whk;h 
the  writer  rejoktes  with  his  whole  heart  at  being  permitted  tbue 
puUkily  to  payr-thftt  in  no  nation  under  heaven  is  the  gospel, 
when  received  kxo  good  and  benest  hearts,  more  fuUy  and  mltn 
fully  carried  out  inpracticei  no  where  h  the  epiric  of  the  gespsi 
mc^e  fu%^  exempimed,  or  'every  thought  and  deed  bro«ight> 
more  kxlo  eapttvity  ta  the  obedience  of  Christ/  Woidd  &at  thiai^ 
testimony  could  apply  lo  the  natbn  at  krge ! 

But  tnth  all  their  excelkencies  of  private  character,  oer  6er« 
man  brethren  in  Cfaorist  have  not  yet  learned  the  grand  secret  of 
producing  great  public  efifecis.  They  do  not  act  in  concert. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  that  uniud  action  is  powerful  actk>n. 
There  are  indeed  Bible  societies,  and  missionary  societies,  and 
tract  societies,  some  of  which  have  long  existed,  and  have  indi* 
vidually  done  much  good.  The  Bible  institute  of  Canstein  and 
the  missM>nai!y  society  of  fhe  orpban'-house  in  Halle,  have  beeif 
in  being  siiiee  the  dalj^s  oi  Francke.  But  the  effects  produced 
by  all  these^  have  been  the  resuh  rather  of  individual  eft)rt, 

■  ■«!■■ ■•       *■■ .^.n  ..    .       1  >M»*     j      ■■ .11      I   I     III  r  n  IWM 

*  This  may  also  be  styled  a  national  characteristic.  In  no  coun- 
try, whcir  disputes  do  arise,  are  they  conducted  with  more  viotence 
and  bitterness  than  in  Germany ;  because  from  the  very  frankness 
of  the  people,  they  speak  out  all  they  think  and  feel:  But  on  the 
other  handy  time  is  no  eomitry  where  a  scholar  of  any  kind  may  lay 
his  views  biefore  the  world,  with  the  certainty  of  having  them  more 
calmly  examined  and  more  liberally  estimated.  Every  one  pos- 
sesses, in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the  right  of  thinking  and  speak" 
ing  as  he  pleases,  without  being  held  accountable  to  public  opinion ; 
nor  if  his  views  run  counter  to  those  generally  received,  is  he 
therefore  thrown  out  of  the  pale  of  fellowship  or  friendly  feeling. 
Indeed,  in  no  country  is  a  learned  man,  in  this  respect,  more  un- 
shackled. These  remarks  do  not  apply,  of  course,  to  political  subjects. 
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either  of  some  single  director  or  particular  missioDaries.  Com- 
bined effi>rt  there  has  been  none ;  nor  have  the  public  at  large, 
or  even  the  great  bodv  of  orthodox  Chr'istians,  interested  them- 
selves at  all  in  the  subject,  or  even  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  facts.*  They  would  seem  almost  to  have  gone  upon  the 
principle  of  not  letting  ^  the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand 
doeth ;'  one  society  having  known  little  or  nothing  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  others.  Nor  in  the  present  time  of  awakening 
excitement,  has  there  been  hitherto  any  great  improvement  in 
this  respect.  Societies  have  been  established  and  nave  become 
individually  more  active ;  but  they  have  as  yet  no  united  plan  of 
action.  The  missionary  society  of  Berlin,  for  instance,  which 
one  would  suppose  might  naturally  extend  its  branches,  at  least 
throughout  the  north  of  Germany,  has  no  branches.  So  also  of 
Leipsic  and  other  cities.  The  nearest  approach  to  unk>n  is  in 
the  south  of  Germany ;  where  the  Missicmary  Seminary  of  Basle 
forms  a  nudeus^  around  which  cluster  the  anectbns  and  the  ex- 
ertions of  Christians  in  the  neighbouring  states  of  Baden  and 
Wiirtemburg.  Here  is  published  a  quarterlv  Missionary  Jour- 
nal, and  weekly  Missionary  Reports,  which  obtain  a  wide  circu- 
lation and  excite  a  deep  interest  in  the  missionary  cause. 

The  reason  of  all  this  want  of  concert,  and  of  this  compara- 
tive public  inefficiency  of  Christian  efbrt  in  Germany,  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  be  discovered.  Broken  up  as  they  are  into  fifty  or 
more  difilerent  sovereignties,  without  a  common  capital  either  of 
literature  or  commerce,  there  is  no  one  central  point,  towards 
which  either  religious  feeling  or  religious  e£R>rt  could  easily  be 
directed.  There  is  moreover  always  a  sort  of  jealousy  of  feelr 
ing  between  the  inhabitants  of  dififerent  states,  which,  not  being 
merged,  as  here,  in  any  more  powerfiil  national  feeling,  pre- 
vents them  in  some  degree  from  acting  heartily  in  concert. 
Perhaps  however  we  may,  with  more  reason,  ascribe  thb  pub- 
lic inactivity  to  that  want  of  practical  efficiency  and  enei^, 
Vfhkh  must  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  feature  of  the  natknid 
character.    The  Germans  are  the  subjects  of  despotic  govem- 

*  At  the  present  day  also,  the  German  public  at  large  are  very 
littie  acquainted  with  tiie  missionary  and  other  benevoTent  opera- 
tions of  the  age,  even  of  their  own  country ;  much  less  with  those 
of  other  countries.  Here  an  ignorance  of  these  things  implies  an 
utter  indifference,  if  not  hostility,  to  the  cause  itself;  there  it  would 
be  unjust  and  harsh  to  draw  at  once  such  a  condusion. 
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ments ;  tbey  are  unused  to  plans  of  public  improvement ;  since 
these  are  there  the  business  of  the  governments,  and  not  of  indi- 
viduals. There  is  nothing  to  awaken  what  we  call  pvblic  spirit ; 
and  this  therefore  is  a  thing  unknown  among  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion, except  in  great  emergencies.  Such  was  the  war  of  1813, 
when  the  whole  of  Prussia  rose  up  as  one  man,  and  drove  the 
relentless  oppressor  of  their  country  to  his  distant  and  desolate 
rock  of  the  ocean.  But  in  matters  which  depend  on  long  con- 
tinued activity ;  where  there  is  no  external  pressure,  but  the  im- 
pulse must  come  from  within ;  they  are  prone  to  remain  in  the 
same  state  in  which  their  fathers  were.  The  same  want  of  an 
enterprising  spirit  in  practical  afiairs,  which  characterizes  the  peo- 
ple in  their  worldly  business,  spreads  also  its  composing  influence 
over  their  religious  efforts.  The  spirit  of  tranquillity  and  dislike  of 
change  pervades  their  conduct  throughout.  In  iNew  England,  a 
congregation  becomes  tdo  large  to  be  longer  able  to  meet  within 
its  church ;  a  new  one  is  erected  almost  of  course,  and  the  con- 
gregation divides.  A  society  separates  from  any  other  cause,  and 
builds  a  second  place  of  worship  at  once.  A  church  is  burned 
down,  or  is  far  decayed,  or  is  old  and  out  of  good  taste ;  another 
is  immediately  erected ;  and  all  this,  usually,  solely  from  the 
funds  of  the  society  or  congregation  itself.  How  many  instances, 
or  perhaps  hundreds  of  instances,  of  this  kind,  might  be  pointed 
out  in  New  England  within  the  last  ten  years  ?  In  Grermany, 
as  has  been  said  above,  the  present  churches,  almost  without 
exception,  have  come  down  from  a  period  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. They  are  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidatbn ; 
and  often  seem  ready  to  tumble  in  and  bunr  the  worshippers 
beneath  their  ruins.  Yet  no  one  even  thinks  of  rebuilding  them ; 
and  if  an  absolute  necessity  arises,  if  a  church  be  burned  down, 
or  itself  crumbles  to  ruins,  it  is  first  the  government  that  must 
bestow  the  funds ;  and  if  these  be  not  sufficient,  subscriptk>ns 
are  set  on  foot  throughout  the  land.  It  is  not  perhaps  too  much 
to  say,  that  if  the  churches  in  Germany  were  by  any  event  to  be 
destroyed,  they  could  not  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  be  re- 
built. An  emergency  of  such  a  kind  might  indeed  kindle  the 
latent  spark  of  public  spirit  to  a  high  effi>rt  in  behalf  of  religbn  ; 
and  once  enkindled,  by  whatever  means,  it  might. burn  on  with 
a  flame  ever  brighter  and  holier,  until  the  whole  land  were  filled 
with  its  brightness,  and  all  be  led  to  walk  and  act  together  in  the 
light  thereof. 

No.  m.  67 
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The  remarks  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  numbers,  upon 
tlie  subject  of  theological  education  in  Grermany,  and  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  church  at  large, 
have  been  extended  to  a  length  far  greater  than  was  at  first 
anticipated ;  and  still  many  topics  connected  with  these  sub- 
jects are  left  untouched,  in  regard  to  which  the  writer  is  well 
aware  that  the  Christian  public  would  gladly  receive  informa- 
tion. But  enough  has  been  crowded  into  the  consideration  of 
the  present  topic ;  and  it  depends  chiefly  on  circumstances  be- 
yond human  control,  whether  the  writer  will  be  able  to  treat  of 
subjects  of  a  similar  kind  in  future  numbers  \>f  this  work.  It 
must  depend  also,  in  some  measure,  on  the  taste  and  wishes  of 
the  publk; ;  for  it  would  be  useless  to  deal  out  food  which  no 
one  relishes  or  desires. 

If  now  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  remarks  and  illustratbns 
which  have  been  offered,  two  reflections  seem  to  present  them- 
selves spontaneously  to  our  notu^e.  The  first  is,  that  they  all 
go  to  exemplify  and  confirm  a  remark  made  at  the  very  outset 
(p.  1),  that  ^  the  Grermans  are  a  natbn  of  little  practical  ener- 
gy, but  of  vast  intellectual  exertkm  and  activity/  We  do  not 
need  to  dwell  upon  thb  point ;  because  thb  feature  may  be, 
and  is,  properly  assumed  as  natkxially  characteristic ;  and  all 
die  remarks  hitherto  made,  affi>rd  an  incidental,  thou^  not  in- 
tentional, elucidation  of  it. 

The  second  refiectk>n  above  alluded  to  is  this ;  that  we 
have  in  the  case  of  the  German  churches,  a  practk^al  exhibi- 
tion of  all  the  benefits  which  can  ever  be  expected  to  arise 
firom  a  dependence  of  the  church  on  the  state ;  with  perhaps 
only  those  evil3  which  are  inseparable  fix>m  such  a  connexion. 
We  see  the  church  armed  with  the  power,  which  b  this  coon- 
tvy  she  can  never  possess,  of  authoritatively  regulating  the  quali- 
ficatbns  of  her  pastors ;  and  fiimished  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
schools  and  universities  and  able  and  learned  teachers,  to  carry 
her  requisitions  into  complete  efl^t.  We  see  the  civil  power 
lendbg  its  aid  to  enforce  all  these  requisitions ;  to  erect  and  re- 
pair churches;  to  augment  the  mcome  of  the  clergy;  tore- 
conmiend  attendance  on  public  worship  and  the  practice  of  vir- 
toe  and  religious  duty.  What  more,  it  may  be  asked,  can  a 
church  need,  m  order  to  go  on  and  prosper,  and  now  every 
day  in  strength  and  influence  and  usefulness?  Alas!  these 
things  are  but  ihe  frame-work,  die  naked  skeleton  strung  togeth- 
er with  wires,  which  an  external  hand  moves  and  regulates  at 
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will !  Unless  the  flesh  aad  blood,  the  warm  vigour  of  life,  the 
all  pervading  and  directing  soul,  be  there,  then  is  all  power  and 
authority,  all  talent  and  learning  however  profound,  of  no  avail 
whatever.  In  Grermany  the  governments  give  to  the  church  all 
the  aid  which  human  power  can  affi>rd ;  but  still  they  are  but  tlie 
external  hand  that  manages  the  wires.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise. 
How  can  laws  infuse  reli^ous  life  and  spirit  into  a  body  politic  ? 
How  can  they  render  this  pastor  orthodox,  or  that  one  pious  ? 
They  may  oiake  indeed  such  a  requisitbn ;  but  how  can  they 
enforce  it?  Laws  can  do  no  more  than  establish  a  creed; 
and  this  creed  may  demand  of  all  those  wIk>  take  it,  the  fullest 
orthodoxy  and  the  hoUest  feelings.  But  can  it  excite  or  pro- 
duce them  ?  Can  it  reach  the  heart  and  conscience  and  bring 
them  into  subjection?  The  example  of  every  nation  where  a 
creed  is  thus  enforced,  proclaims  the  negative ;  and  proclaims, 
moreover,  that  wherever  law  thus  undertakes  to  regulate  religion 
and  religious  belief,  there  the  latter  droops  and  dies ;  and  that 
wherever  religbn  has  flourished  and  shone  with  the  greatest 
splendour,  it  has  been  in  spite  of  such  laws,  and  often  against  the 
influence  and  power  of  civil  government.  Indeed  the  history  of 
the  church  establishes  this  as  a  universal  fact.  Christianity 
arose  at  first  and  gathered  strength  in  defiance  of  civil  power. 
She  has  ever  sunk  when  this  power  has  taken  her  under  its 
protectk)n.  Let  the  American  churches  then  rejoice,  that  here 
the  arm  of  the  civil  government  cannot  be  raised  to  proflTer 
them  help,  and  to  demand  in  return  the  sacrifice  of  their  inde- 
pendence. Let  but  the  spirit  of  love  dwell  in  their  hearts,  and 
the  spirit  of  active  devotion  animate  their  bosoms,  and  then,  if 
God  vouchsafe  his  Spirit,  the  churches  of  thb  land  will  need  no 
human  add ;  trusting  in  God  and  Christ  their  Head,  they  mav 
go  fearlessly  onward ;  and  while  they  find,  as  they  will  find, 
their  own  strength  to  be  weakness,  they  will  also  learn  that  in 
this  veiy  weakness  lies  their  greatest  strength. 
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Art.  II.    On  Simplicity  in  the  Interpretation  or  the 
New  Testament. 

Bj  J.  A.  M.  TittmanD,  Profenor  of  Theology  In  th«  Univeriity  of  Leiptic.    Trftiulaud  froa 
llM  Latin  by  tha  Saitor.* 

That  the  church  of  Christ  is  governed  not  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  are  admonished  hj  the  ap- 
proach of  the  holy  festival,  on  which  we  are  to  celebrate  the  re- 
membrance of  that  Pentecost,  when  the  aposdes  were  first  di- 
vinely imbued  with  this  same  Spirit ;  in  accordance  with  the 
promise  which  our  Lord  had  given  them  at  his  departure  from 
the  world.  At  that  time,  indeed,  it  was  the  case,  as  often 
happens  to  those  who  seek  the  hope  of  safety  or  the  cause  of 
fear  in  the  external  vicissitudes  of  things,  that  the  full  import  of 
the  high  benefit  which  the  apostles  then  received,  was  under- 
stood by  very  few.  Nor  was  it  entirely  comprehended  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  church  had  become  corrupted  by  the 
lust  of  power  and  the  auth(vity  of  mere  human  opinions.  But 
in  this  our  day,  when  we  behold  all  things  governed  by  an  ex- 
ternal power,  and  the  laws  of  right  reason  haughtily  contemned, 
it  is  very  seldom  that  men  raise  their  minds  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  holy,  pure,  divine,  internal,  and  eternal  kingdcmi  oi  God; 
but  borne  down  under  the  sense  of  present  evils,  they  either  ac- 
quiesce through  torpor  in  those  things  which  they  see  and  feel 
to  be  inevitable,  or  are  compelled,  however  unwillingly,  to  yield 
to  them  the  service  of  their  whole  lives.f  There  are  also  not  a 
few,  so  forgetful  o(  the  promise  of  our  Lord  that  he  will  be- 
stow to  nv^vfAu  tijg  aX^i^ilag  upon  his  church,  as  to  regard  the 
church  of  Christ  as  little  other  than  a  human  institution.  But 
this  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  voice  of  time ;  for  never  has  the 
Spirit  of  God  wholly  deserted  the  church,  even  in  the  perk>ds 

*  See  the  Introductory  Notice  in  No.  I.  p.  160.  The  present 
article  appeared  originally  in  1811,  as  a  Programm  or  invitation  to 
the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide.  This 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is 
introduced.  The  introduction,  as  well  as  the  conclusioa,  is  here 
retained  as  a  specimen  of  this  mode  of  writing. — ^Ed« 

t  There  would  seem  to  be  in  this  sentence  a  general  allusion  to 
the  political  thraldom  and  despondent  feeling  of  Germany,  at  the 
period  when  the  article  was  written. — ^Ed. 
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of  her  greatest  danger ;  and  never  will  the  same  Spirit  cease  to 
direct  and  govern  her  in  future ;  but  wiU  preserve  her,  though 
surrounded  with  imminent  perils,  until  the  final  consummation  of 
all  human  things. 

It  is  however  the  duty  of  all,  especially  in  these  our  days,  to 
watch  and  see  how  the  influence  and  power  of  the  divine  Spirit 
may  be  preserved  and  augmented  among  Christians.  It  is  in- 
cumbent particularly  on  those  who  have  consecrated  their  lives 
to  learning,  to  beware,  lest  through  their  fauh  this  light  of  hu- 
man life  should  be  obscured  or  extinguished.  This  may  hap- 
pen, it  is  to  be  feared,  chiefly  through  the  neglect  of  those,  by 
whose  erudition  and  zeal  the  word  of  Grod,  that  instrument 
through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates,  ought  to  be  daily  more 
thoroughly  understood  and  maae  to  illuminate  more  and  more 
strongly  the  life  of  man ;  that  thus  the  Gospel  may  be  preserved 
in  its  purity  in  the  church  forever.  For  if  the  Spirit  oi  (Jod  op- 
erates through  the  power  which  is  inherent  in  the  word  of  God, 
it  is  obvious,  that  this  divine  gift  can  neither  be  preserved,  nor 
the  church  remain  secure,  unless  the  sacred  Scriptures  correct- 
ly interpristed  by  men  of  real  learning,  are  open  and  accessible 
to  all  Christians ;  so  that  they  may  draw  from  this  pure  fountain 
the  precepts  and  principles  that  are  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
right  discharge  of  all  their  duties  towards  God  and  man. 

This  subject  of  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament, 
however,  although  exceedingly  ample,  has  yet  been  so  often 
treated  of  by  learned  writers,  that  there  seems  scarcely  a  re- 
mainug  topic,  on  which  to  make  suggestions  relative  to  die  true 
method  of  interpretation.  Inasmuch  however  as  the  most  use- 
ful precepts  can  avail  nothing,  unless  the  interpreter  possess  that 
disposition  and  those  qualities  which  enable  him  righdy  to  employ 
them ;  we  therefore  do  not  fear  that  we  shall  lose  our  labour, 
should  we  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  some  of  those  qualities 
of  which  an  interpreter  must  not  be  destitute ;  and  thus  attempt 
either  to  excite  the  learned  or  instruct  the  ignorant.  Other 
writers,  and  especially  Emesti^  have  spoken  of  the  manner  in 
whk^h  the  judgment  of  the  interpreter  is  to  be  exercised  and 
formed.  But  in  regard  to  the  general  qualities,  character,  and 
disposition  of  mind,  which  are  required  for  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  there  seems  yet  to  be  room  for 
other  remarks ;  especially  on  that  simplicity  which  all  recom- 
mend in  interpreting  the  New  Testament^  but  which  very  few 
understand,  and  to  which  still  fewer  have  attained.  This  topic, 
therefore,  we  will  now  briefly  discuss. 
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It  will  first  be  necesaarjr  to  define  and  determkie  in  what 
simpliciQr  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  ccMisists. 
It  diiSbrs  6rom  that/aolt^,  which  when  conjoined  with  MmplW 
cify,  Emesti  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  chief  excellence  of  an 
interpreter.*  This  facility,  which  requires  an  interpr^ation  to 
be  such  as  to  present  itself  spontaneously  to  the  nund,  has  in* 
deed  thus  much  in  common  with  nmpliciQr,  vis.  that  the  inter- 
pretation must  not  be  sought  with  art  and  subtilty,  but  must  as  it 
were  voluntarily  ofi^r  itself  to  the  mind.  It  is  however  possi* 
ble,  that  an  interpretation  which  is  difficult  to  be  made  out, 
may  at  the  same  time  be  extremely  simfde ;  while  others,  less 
simple,  may  put  <m  the  appearance  of  facility.  Indeed  an  in- 
terpretation in  itself  simple,  often  requires  great  skill  and  study 
in  order  to  arrive  at  it.  The  facility  of  an  interpretation  more* 
over  c<Nisists  not  only  in  the  circumstance,  that  it  may  seem  to 
be  found  without  labour ;  but  also  therein,  that  it  presents  a  fa- 
cile sense,  i.  e.  a  sense  which  connects  itsdf  ei^y  with  the 
views,  object,  and  character  of  the  writer.  In  this  view  also 
simplicity  is  connected  with  facility ;  and  both  are  opposed  to 
every  thing  that  is  subtile  and  forced.f  Indeed  the  term  simple 
implies  that  which  is  perfect  and  consistent  m  all  its  parts ;  just 
as  we  speak  of  simplicity  of  character  in  a  perscMi,  in  whom 
the  difi^nt  virtues  are  exhibited  in  completeness  and  harmony. 
The  Gredcs,  who  were  much  more  exact  in  marking  the  dis- 
tinctions of  ideas  than  the  Romans,  appear  to  have  designated 
that  quality  of  simplici^  which  thus  consists  in  completeness,  by 
the  terra  ro  olonltigigy  and  the  other  by  to  aqt^ltg^  evefmea, 
and  metaphorically,  that  tMeh  gives  no  occasion  for  censure* 
And  simplicity  may  properly  be  called  dipeleta,  in  so  far  as 
there  is  nothing  plain  and  certain,  which  does  not  aocord  with 
that  from  which  it  arose  or  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred,  i.  e.  with 
its  source  or  with  its  object ;  just  as  we  call  men  uncertain  and 
insincere,  whose  words  and  actions  do  not  correspond  with  their 
views  and  purposes,  but  are  often  inconsistent  one  with  another, 
and  repugnant  to  those  very  things  on  account  of  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  spoken  and  done. 

But  since  nothing  is  or  can  be  entire  and  consistent  in  all  its 
parts,  which  comes  from  any  improper  source ;  it  foUows  that 

•  Institut.  Interp.  N.  T.  P.  II.  c.  I.  §22.  ed.  Ammon.  [Omit- 
ted in  the  English  Translation.] 

t  See  the  next  following  article. 
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simpIiciQr  is  to  be  soo^  in  the  circumstaneei  that  erery  thing 
q>ruig8  from  the  source  from  which  it  ought  to  be  derivec^ 
while  nothing  is  engrafted  as  it  were  from  any  other  quarter, 
which  is  not  in  itse&  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  person  at 
thing  in  question.  A  necessary  adjunct  also  is,  and  this  is  a 
principal  mark  of  simplicity,  that  nothing  be  found  present,  ex- 
cept what  could  not  possibly  be  absent*  Art  and  subtilty,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  easily  detected,  when  any  thing  is  introduce 
ed,  the  necessity  of  which  is  not  apparent.  It  is  dius  that  sim* 
plicity  is  so  pleasing  in  the  fine  arts ;  when  we  see  each  and 
every  part  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  whole,  and  find 
nothmg  which  is  superfluous,  or  that  could  be  spared.  So  also 
we  applaud  the  simple  elegance  of  a  poem  or  other  work,  when 
it  e^bits  nothing  which  £>e8  not  seem  to  belong  to  it*  In  the 
same  manner,  then,  must  we  form  a  judgment  respecting  the 
simplicity  of  an  interpretation.  For  that  interpretation  only 
can  be  called  simple,  which  gives  to  the  words  of  a  writer 
such  a  sense  as  seems  to  be  the  necessary  one ;  so  that  when 
this  sense  is  presented  to  us,  we  are  immediately  conscious,  that 
the  author  could  not  have  meant  any  thing  else. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  such  an  interpretation  is  to  be  call- 
ed necusary  rather  than  simple.  Indeed  the  simplicity  lies  in 
the  very  circumstance,  that  nothing  extraneous  is  intermixed, 
but  all  is  necessarily  consistent  and  accordant  with  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself;  and  therefore  just  as  we  term  the  words  of  a 
person  simple,  when  they  are  the  necessary  signs  of  that  which 
be  has  m  his  mind,  so  also  may  we  properly  call  that  a  simple 
interpretation,  which  derives  [from  the  words  of  a  writer  mat 
sense  which  appears  to  be  the  neeeuary  one. 

This  necessity,  however,  requires  some  further  fllustration. 
When  we  say  that  simplicity  of  interpretation  is  manifested  m 
the  circumstance,  that  it  proposes  no  other  sense  than  what 
seems  to  be  the  necessary  one,  it  may  be  thoueht  that  our  defi- 
nition is  more  obscure  than  the  thing  itself  which  is  to  be  ex- 
plained; inasmuch  as  this  necessity  would  seem  to  be  something 
ambiguous  and  uncertain  in  all  writings,  and  especially  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  whole  subject  b  indeed  much  embar^ 
rassed,  and  requires  very  great  caution,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see ;  but  still  it  may  be  easily  disentangled  and  developed  in  a 
twofold  method ;  of  which  those  who  either  do  not  know,  or  do 
not  well  weigh  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  duties  of  a 
grammarian,  appear  not  to  be  at  all  aware. 
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In  the  first  place,  if  words  be  the  signs  of  ideas,  and  that  not 
arbitrarily,  but  have  become  fixed  through  the  tincf  loquendi 
and  by  a  sort  of  necessity,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  have  no 
doubt  in  regard  to  that  which  is  necessarily  signified,  or  that  of 
which  the  necessary  signs  are  exhibited  to  us ;  provided  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  usus  loquendij  (the  extent  and  influence  of 
which  is  much  greater  than  is  usually  apprehended,)  and  with 
that  necessity  which,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  on  and  consists  in 
reason,  the  inventress  of  all  languages,  may  be  properly  termed 
the  logical  necessity.  There  are  however  not  a  few  interpret- 
ers, who  after  having  read  a  few  books,  knd  got  by  rote  the 
common  rules  of  the  grammarians,  and  turned  over  the  lexi- 
cons, which  b  tills  respect  are  for  the  most  part  miserably 
written,  suppose  themselves  to  have  imbibed  treasures  of  philo- 
logical learning;  and  bemg  accustomed  without  consideration 
to  regard  all  languages,  both  ancient  and  modem  and  es- 
pecially the  former,  as  the  result  of  chance,  they  pay  of  course 
no  regard  to  that  necessity  which  lies  in  the  essential  and  univer- 
sal laws  of  language,  such  as  every  where  necessarily  regulate  the 
manner  of  expressing  ideas  by  words.  Such  persons  therefore 
pronounce  that  to  be  the  simplest  interpretation,  which  is  most 
easily  confirmed  by  the  meagre  authority  of  the  lexicons.  To 
us  however  those  persons,  above  all  others,  seem  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  true  character  of  language,  who  are  accustomed  to  refer 
every  thmg,  of  which  they  cannot  explab.the  cause,  to  the  mere 
wiU  or  custom  of  the  people  among  whom  this  or  that  language 
was  vernacular.  And  although  we  can  scarcely  hope,  ever  to 
be  able  to  perceive  fully  the  logical  grounds  and  causes  of  all 
languages ;  still  we  ought  to  make  it  the  object  of  zealous  and 
unremitted  exertion,  that  these  causes,  so  far  as  they  are  neces- 
sary and  essential,  and  have  sprung  up  not  by  accident,  but  from 
the  laws  of  human  reason  itself,  should  be  detected  and  de- 
veloped. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  an  instinctive  quality  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  always  to  employ  the  means  nearest  at  hand,  and 
to  seek  for  nothing  at  a  greater  distance  than  is  necessary. 
Tliis  indeed  is  the  surest  mark  of  simplbity  and  mtegrity  even 
of  personal  character.  We  are  naturally|impelled,  not  to  art, 
but  to  seek  and  to  communicate  the  truth  by  the  shortest  and  sim- 
plest means  possible ;  and  the  use  of  art  may  be  said  to  arise 
rather  from  some  obliquity  of  life  or  perverseness  of  mind. 
Hence,  inasmuch  as  the  same  law  prevails  in  the  use  of  Ian- 
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guage,  and  we  express  our  thoughts  and  feelings  by  those  signs 
which  make  known  our  meaning  in  the  shortest  and  surest 
manner,  it  is  therefore  an  essential  characteristic  of  simplicity 
(i.  e.  of  completeness  and  necessity)  in  interpretation,  that  we 
attribute  to  uie  words  of  a  writer  that  sense,  of  which  these 
words  seem  to  be  the  nearest  and  most  direct,  or  the  shortest 
and  most  certain,  signs.  And  here  all  who  undertake  to  inter- 
pret the  New  Testament  are  to  be  admonished  and  es^horted,  to 
prescribe  to  themselves  as  a  rule  this  quality  of  simplicity ;  and 
not  to  recede,  except  for  grave  reasons,  from  that  sense  which 
seems  to  be  the  nearest  and  most  direct.  For  although  all 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  destitute  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  learning  and  subtilty  of  talent ;  yet  they  all  were 
exceedingly  remote  from  those  arts  by  which  language,  that  gift 
of  God,  is  misused  b  order  to  conceal  depravinr  of  mind  or 
purpose,  and  to  deceive  others  by  words  of  douole  meaning. 
Indeed  no  one  will  internret  the  writings  of  these  sacred  authors 
with  more  felicity,  than  ne  who  is  best  able  to  estimate  correctly 
their  simplicity. 

It  seems  proper  here  to  dwell  more  particularly,  for  a  mo- 
ment, on  this  quality  of  simplicity  in  an  interpreter  himself;  9 
subject  which  has  commonly  been  passed  over  m  silence,  even 
by  those  whb  have  written  with  most  acuteness  upon  the  quali- 
ties and  disposition  necessary  to  a  good  interpreter.  There  i$ 
doubtless  a  certain  simplicity  of  mind,  which  is  amiable  in  aU 
men,  and  which  is  particulary  desirable  in  an  interpreter  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  manifested  especially  in  that  integrity 
and  rectitude  of  mind,  which  perceives  clearly  and  at  a  glance 
every  thing  that  is  appropriate  and  necessary  to  a  particular 
person  or  thing.  It  differs  from  the  disposition  of  those  who, 
by  the  employment  of  art,  or  in  consequence  of  a  mode  of  lif^ 
not  conformed  to  right  reason,  have  lost  this  natural  power  of 
perception ;  and  who  are  therefore  no  longer  afl^ted  by  that 
simplicity  in  which  the  highest  beauty  is  said  to  consist,  nor  ar^ 
able  to  perceive  any  thing  in  its  true  light  or  without  doubt  and 
ambiguity.  But  b  that  simple  character  of  a  mind  which  ^eeks 
no  subterfuge  or  ambiguity,  but  is  apt  and  prompt  to  compre- 
hend all  that  is  appropriate  and  necessary,  we  see  an  ornameixt 
of  human  life,  and  have  the  surest  pledge  and  safeguard  of  $1 
love  of  truth.  Hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  essential  to  every 
bterpreter,  and  especiaUy  to  the  bterpreter  of  the  New  Testar 
ment.   For  whoever  is  destitute  of  this  quality,  and  cannot  com* 

No.  m.  58 
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prebend  what  is  appropriate  or  necessary  to  the  nature  of  any 
person  or  thing,  wUl  not  surely  be  able  to  attain  to  the  right 
sense  of  words ;  but  inasmuch  as  every  thing  in  his  own  mind  is 
distorted  and  perverted,  he  will  naturally  be  on  the  lookout  for 
ambiguity  and  quibbles  in  the  language  of  others. 

There  is  moreover  cause  of  apprehension,  that  this  simplicity 
of  character  may  become  impaired  at  an  earlier  period  than  the- 
ologians in  general  come  to  the  interpretation  oi  the  New  Tes* 
tament.  We  ought  therefore  to  be  much  on  our  guard  lest  this 
happen  through  our  own  fault.  For  in  this  simplicity  is  requir- 
ed, first,  a  certain  natural  integrity  of  disposition ;  secondly,  rec- 
titude of  intention ;  and  lastly,  purity  and  constancy  of  mind  ; 
from  all  of  which,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  usually  some  fall- 
ing off.  That  integrity  of  dispositbn  which  afiects  us  so  pleas- 
antly in  children,  is  apt  to  disappear  among  the  innumerable 
arts  by  which  human  life  is  encompassed,  and  drops  away  like 
childhood's  earliest  flower ;  so  that  those  who  are  trained  with 
the  greatest  care,  are  not  seldom  found  to  have  swerved  the 
furthest  toward  the  opposite  extreme.  Whether  this  arises  from 
the  character  of  human  life  in  general,  which  cannot  be  passed 
without  the  employment  of  art  and  deception  ;  or  from  the  fault 
of  our  mode  of  education,  which  is  perhaps  too  far  removed 
from  the  simple  laws  of  nature ;  we  must  in  any  case  regard  it 
as  an  evil  of  very  great  magnitude  ;  and  if  all  our  treasures  of 
learning,  on  which  we  so  gormandize,  have  been  necessari^ 
purchased  at  this  price,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  we  have  ex- 
changed gold  for  brass.  It  is  particularly  in  this  respect  that 
the  works  of  the  ancient  classic  writers  may  be  recommended 
to  be  studied  by  an  interpreter ;  because  in  them,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  Greeks,  e.  g.  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  although 
they  were  devoted  to  letters  and  occupied  with  important  affairs, 
there  is  yet  exhibited  that  natural  integrity  of  disposition  and 
feeling,  i.  e.  that  simplicity  of  character,  which  it  has  happened 
to  few  in  our  days  to  preserve. 

In  regard  to  rectitude  of  mind  and  intention,  which  is  wholly 
lost  in  the  pursuits  of  an  artificial  and  complicated  life,  how  can 
we  expect  to  find  it  among  the  multiplied  questions,  opinions, 
and  distinctions,  which  distract  theologians — in  short,  among  the 
innumerable  thorns  with  which  theology  in  these  days  is  over- 
grown— except  in  a  suffocated  and  corrupted  state  ?  There  are 
few  indeed,  who  approach  the  interpretation  of  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment with  minds  uncorrupted  and  unprejudiced.     The  greater 
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part  have  already  imbibed  certain  opinions.  Some  have  become 
habituated  to  the  ancient  formulas  of  theologians ;  others  have 
learned  to  cast  off  all  restraints,  and  are  wonderfully  delighted  in 
the  exercise  of  their  own  ingenuity.  One  party  are  led  astray 
by  the  authority  of  some  theological  system ;  the  other  by  the 
most  recent  form  of  philosophy.  All  in  short  forsake  the  plain 
and  simple  path,  and  have  recourse  to  art  in  searching  after 
truth.  That  rectitude  of  purpose,  therefore,  which  sees  and 
comprehends  the  truth  directly  and  without  evasion,  is  exhi- 
bited by  few  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  And 
hence  it  naturally  happens,  that  as  such  interpreters  are  them- 
selves wanting  in  simplicity,  this  virtue  is  also  not  found  in 
their  interpretations. 

Lastly,  purity  and  constancy  of  mind  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree necessary  to  simplicity,  inasmuch  as  a  mind  that  is  cor- 
rupt and  wavering  b  neither  adapted  to  perceive  the  truth,  nor 
to  understand  what  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  any  thing. 
We  must  here  particularly  guard  against  the  opinion  of  those, 
who  believe  themselves  sufficiently  Aimished  for  the  explicatbn 
of  the  sacred  books,  when  they  have  heaped  together  stores 
of  erudition  derived  from  every  quarter ;  but  who  regard  it  as 
a  matter  of  indifference  id  what  way  the  mind  and  heart  are 
formed  and  affected.  For  although  the  error  of  those  who 
think  that  pieQr  alone,  without  learning,  is  sufficient  for  inter- 
preting the  sacred  books,  is  very  pernicious ;  still  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  more  pure,  chaste,  uniform,  and  constant  the 
mind,  the  better  it  is  adapted  to  understand  and  expound  the 
word  of  God.  Ta  tov  ^f ov  ovdtl^  oldev,  d  fii^  to  nvsvfia  zov 
^iou,  yi^vx^iiog  de  av&gwnog  ov  ddx^tai  rd  T0V*nifiVfAttT09  tov 
^lov.  ^  The  things  of  God  kpowetb  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  natural  roan  comprehendeth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.'    1  Cor.  2:  11,  14. 

<  More  especially,  however,  there  is  required  for  the  simplicity 
which  we  are  discussing, .  that  virtue  or  quality  of  mmd  which 
may  enable  the  interpreter  always  to  control  his  own  genius  and 
imagination  ;  so  as  to  indulge  himself  in  nothing,  and  to  avoid 
constantly  every  sport  and  sally  of  the  fancy.  This  is  truly 
more  difficult  than  is  commonly  believed  ;  especially  with  those 
who  possess  a  richness  of  genius  and  take  pleasure  in  a  figura- 
tive style,  and  who  therefore  err  through  natural  abundance ;  a 
species  of  error  in  wbk^h  others,  men  of  inferior  capacity,  so 
much  delight,  that  they  endeavour  to  cover  up  their  poverty  of 
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teoiufl  by  a  ridiciilout  hundDg  after  sunibr  figures.  There  h 
however  nothing  of  greater  moment  to  the  mterpreter,  than  to 
avoid  all  sallies  and  arts  of  this  kind ;  and  he  should  pre* 
scribe  it  as  a  law  to  bimsdf^  that  the  more  acuteness  and 
skill  any  interpretatkm  maj  seem  to  display,  the  more  cautious 
should  he  be  in  proving  it.  We  are  indeed  decehred  by  noth- 
ing more  easily  man  by  the  adolatkxi  of  our  own  self-compla- 
cency ;  and  it  b  often  the  case,  that  an  interpretation  which 
exhibits  great  ingenuity,  although  it  be  demonstrably  false,  is 
scarcely,  and  perhaps  never^  laid  aside,  masmuch  as  no  one 
willingly  resigns  the  praise  of  bgenuity  and  acuteness.  Others 
agam  are  synced  by  such  examples ;  and  they  too  strive  to 
bring  forth  something  acute  and  splendid.  For  since  there  is 
in  simplicity  a  certain  elegant  poverty  and  an  appearance  of  fa- 
cility ;  many  interpreters  seem  to  fear  lest  they  should  be  con- 
temned on  account  of  this  poverty ;  and  therefore  they  prefer 
to  show  off  in  the  use  of  fake  aids,  rather  than  unpretendingly 
follow  after  the  plain  and  simple  truth. 

This  simplici^  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  is 
also  so  much  the  more  necessary,  because  of  the  great  simplici- 
^  in  the  thoughts  and  teachmg  both  of  the  sacred  writers  and 
of  our  Lord  himself.  In  regard  to  our  Lord,  who  in  all  his  hu- 
man character  exhibited  the  highest  perfection,  no  one  can  be 
^norant  of  the  simpUcity  of  heart  and  mbd  which  reigned  in 
him,  unless  he  himself  be  wholly  destitute  of  any  sense  or  per* 
ceptkm  of  this  virtue.  There  was  in  Christ  not  only  that  per- 
fect integrity  of  morals  and  of  practice,  by  which  we  so  easily 
distingnnh  men  of  simplicity  and  uprightness  from  diose  who 
are  artificial  aAd  insmoere ;  but  be  exhibited  also  such  admira- 
ble purity  and  truth  of  character,  that  his  whole  life  is  the  most 
delightftil  image  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  sknplicity. 
And  this  was  exhibited  not  in  any  poverty  ol  mind  nor  in  low 
views  of  things ;  but  consisted  in  the  sknple  and  true  conception 
of  the  loftiest  subjects,  and  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  die  entire 
direction  of  his  mind  to  heavenly  diings ;  a  virtue  which  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  true  religion.  It  is  therefore  an  error  to 
suppose  with  some,  that  a  man  devoid  of  this  simplicity  is  adapt- 
ed to  comprehend  divine  things.  It  is  on  the  oAer  hand  no 
doubt  true,  that  through  the  arts  wUi  wfak;h  we  are  accustomed 
to  embellish,  or  rather  to  corrupt  human  life,  we  brii^  k>ss  and 
damase  to  the  prevalence  of  true  religion.  But  the  more  simpli- 
city of  mind  and  heart,  so  mudi  the  more  prompt  and  prone,  as  it 
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were,  is  a  person  to  embrace  religious  truth.  He  then  only  can 
comprehoDd  the  simplicity  of  our  Lord,  so  conspicuous  even  in  the 
loftiest  sublimity,  who  is  endowed  in  some  d^ee  with  the  same 
<)uality .  Theologians,  on  tlie  contrary,  in  searching  for  sublimity 
in  a  certain  artificial  obscurity,  have  transformed  the  teaching  and 
doctrines  of  Christ,  so  heavenly,  simple,  and  appropriate,  and  so 
admirably  accordant  with  the  eternal  relations  of  the  human 
race,  into  a  system  which  is  artificial,  arbitrary  [positive],  and 
more  correspondent  to  human  opinions.  This  might  beoemon- 
strated  by  many  examples;  especially  of  such  passages  as  are 
said  to  contaki  mysteries.  Interpreters  have  indeed  not  seldom 
found  difficulties,  because  they  have  not  followed  the  simple 
method  of  the  divine  Master ;  but  have  sought  in  his  words  the 
occasions  of  doctrinal  and  metaphysical  discussions.  More  par- 
ticularly is  the  perception  of  ^s  simplicity  necessary  in  those 
passages,  where  our  Lord  has  pointed  out  die  necessary  and 
eternal  relations  of  human  and  dhrine  things ;  in  the  compre- 
hending, observing,  and  followmg  out  of  which  consists  essen- 
tially all  true  religion  and  pie^  $  and  which  he  has  brought  forth, 
as  it  were,  from  the  sacred  recesses  of  his  own  mind  in  such  a 
way,  that  he  has  often  signified  them  by  a  word  or  by  language 
simple  indeed,  yet  significant  and  forcible  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. These  rehtions,  it  is  true,  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they 
are  to  be  comprehended  and  felt  in  the  mind,  rath^  than  ex- 
pressed in  words ;  and  they  are  therefore  litde  understood  by 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  embody  divine  i.  e.  eternal  and  in- 
finite things  in  the  resemblances  of  words  and  reasonings* 
Hence  there  have  been  at  all  tones  few,  who  could  justly  esti- 
mate the  piety  of  the  most  excellent  men ;  as  the  example  ct 
our  Lord  himself  clearly  demonstrates. 

But  the  apostles  also  possessed  theh^best  simplici^;  and  it 
is  therefore  to  be  feared,  that  he  ^o  is  not  capable  of  peroriv- 
ing  and  imitating  this  quality  in  them,  wiO  be  found  ahoeetber 
unqualified  for  £e  interpretation  of  the  sacred  books.  There 
are  indeed  some  vfbo  suppose,  that  Paul  presents  to  us  a  more 
learned,  animated,  and  subtile  mode  of  discussion  and  writing ; 
and  even  Ammon*  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  m  the  epis- . 
ties  of  Paul  the  more  difficult  intepretation  is  not  seldom  to  be 
preferred.  But  althou^  it  be  conceded,  that  Paul  has  some- 
times disputed  artificially ;  yet  he  always  exhibits  that  simpfioity 

•  Nota  ad  Ernesti  Institut.  Interp.  N.  T.  P.  II.  c.  I.  §22. 
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which,  as  we  htve  said  above,  consists  not  in  facili^,  or  radier 
in  an  appearance  of  facility,  but  in  integrity,  verity,  consistency, 
and  necessity.  And  tliose  arts  which  are  charged  on  this  wri- 
ter, have  often  arisen  not  from  the  meaning  of  Paul,  but  frooi  the 
imagination  of  interpreters.  They  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that 
a  man  deeply  imbued  with  Jewi^  erudition,  has  of  course  insti- 
tuted subtile  disputations  in  letters  written  in  the  language  o(  ft- 
miliar  intercourse ;  and  therefore  in  the  simplest  discourse  of 
the  apostle,  they  have  sought  for  artifices  tip  kofwf.  How  in- 
considerately some  have  done  this,  Paul  has  himself  shewn  in 
1  Cor.  8:  4  seq.  In  this  passage  the  inii€$iie  7r¥€Vfiatog  9uti 
ivpafi€a»g,  which  b  opposed  to  toTg  jiti&oig  av^gmrUvfi^  ao^ 
mQ  loyoig,  signifies  that  simple  power  of  divine  truth  which  the 
ipvx^nog  Sv^gamog  ov  dij^u^;  and  they  are  Xoyo^  d$iaxtoi 
n^evfAotog  a/hv,  which  coming  with  that  divine  power,  produce 
certain  and  nsal  persuasbn ;  verse  5.  And  although  it  was  not 
always  in  the  aposde's  power  nv^vfiurmotg  nwtvfianna  ovptQl-- 
99Wy  to  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual  (verse  13),  but  he 
must  also  sometimes  dispute  with  his  countrymen  nvt  ip&Qn^ 
nop  or  nata  ouQ%a;  nevertheless  even  in  discussions  of  this 
sort,  however  subtile,  he  has  still  preserved  a  great  simplicity ; 
i.  e.  he  has  managed  these  discussions  in  such  a  way,  as  that  aU 
the  parts  and  circumstances  are  consistent  and  coherent  and 
tend  to  one  great  end,  as  if  by  a  natural  completeness  and  ne- 
cessity. But  where  theologians  can  jusdy  attribute  to  Paul  any 
thing  of  that  subtilty  which  is  found  in  the  schools,  I  am  not 
aware.  They  would  seem  rather  to  be  striving  to  secure  the  au- 
thority of  the  holy  apostle  for  their  own  opinions,  by  making  him 
the  author  of  them ;  and  hence  they  have  not  unfrequendy  been 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  forced  or  subtile  interpretations. 
Errors  of  this  kind  have  been  committed  the  more  frequent^ 
]y  in  regard  to  the  writings  of  Paul,  because  interpreters  have 
not  sufficiendy  regarded  die  nature  of  that  species  of  language 
which  is  commonly  employed  for  the  purposes  of  familiar  inter- 
course ;  but  have  expected  rather  in  his  episdes  an  accurate 
distribution  and  arrangement  of  topics,  and  a  continued  and  uni- 
form discussion,  just  as  if  they  were  regular  theological  treatises. 
Indeed,  the  interpreter  should  above  all  things  fix  his  mind  on 
that  simplicity,  which  men  who  employ  the  language  of  daily 
life  and  are  unacquainted  with  the  more  learned  and  artificial 
style  of  books,  are  accustomed  to  preserve  in  writings  of  thb 
sort.    Thb  b  found  in  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ; 
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90  that  DO  interpreter  can  attaia  to  their  true  measiogy  nor  feel 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  their  language,  unless  his  own  mind 
be  imbued  with  the  same  simplicity  which  constitutes  the  char- 
acteristic of  those  ingenuous  and  uncorrupted  men. 

This  subject,  however,  of  the  simplicity  so  characteristic  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  so  conspicuous  in  their 
laoguage,  is  too  extensive,  and  requires  a  discussion  too  pro- 
tracted, for  the  brief  limits  of  the  present  essay.  I  add  there^ 
fore  only  this  one  reflectbn.  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  desired, 
that  in  declaring  the  divine  doctrines,  in  preaching  the  word  of 
God,  we  may  imitate  the  simplicity  of  those  holy  men ;  and  that 
in  explaining  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we  may  employ  also  that 
simplicity  which  has  been  above  described ;  and  especially  pre- 
serve as  much  as  possible  that  simplicity  of  mind,  which  is  man* 
ifested  in  an  aptness  to  perceive  the  truth  and  to  comprehend 
and  embrace  ^e  doctrbes  taught  from  heaven.  Thus  may  not 
only  the  teachers  in  the  church,  but  also  all  Christians,  hope 
to  perceive  and  experience  more  and  more  the  power  of  that  di- 
vine Spirit,  by  which  the  church  is  governed. 

Come  then,  fellow  citizens,  and  celebrate  the  approaching 
festival ;  in  order  that  thus  your  minds,  elevated  above  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  human  afiairs  and  purified  from  every  unworthy 
purpose,  may  be  nourished  and  strengthened  in  their  simplicity 
and  integrity  by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  divine  benefits ; 
so  that  by  the  aid  of  that  Spirit  which  is  not  of  this  world,  you 
may  be  enabled  both  to  persevere  in  the  true  faith,  and  to  sus- 
tain and  augment  the  faith  of  others.  And  being  assured  that 
you  will  gladly  do  this  of  your  own  accord,  we  willingly  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  you  will  be  present  at  the  sacred  solemni- 
ties, which  are  to  be  celebrated  in  the  manner  of  our  ancestors, 
in  the  university  hall,  on  the  first  day  of  Pentecost. 
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Akt.  III.     On  the  Principal  Causes  ot  Forced  Inter- 
pretations OF  the  New  Testament. 

Bj  J.  A.  H.  Tittauuin,  Profenor  of  Tbaologj  io  the  UnlTcnitj  of  I^eiptk.    Traatlatod 
from  the  Latio  bj  the  Ediior.* 

There  has  been  much  discussion  among  theologians  in  our 
day,  and  those  too  men  of  learning  and  deeply  imbued  vrith  a 
knowledge  of  die  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  literature,  respect- 
ing those  forcedf  interpretations  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
which,  as  is  supposed,  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  the  sacred 
writings  has  been  corrupted  by  many  recent  mterpreters.  Al- 
though this  complaint  is  not  without  ibundatbn,  yet  the  causes 
of  the  evil  seem  to  be  more  extensive  than  has  been  commcH>- 
ly  supposed,  and  are  not  to  be  sought  only  in  an  ignorance  of 
languages,  or  in  the  neglect  of  graromatk^al  interpretation.  For 
those  even  who  have  most  closely  fdbwed  the  grammatical 
method,  have  been  some  of  the  first  to  ofl^d  in  thts  respect, 
by  proposing  interpretations  of  the  most  distorted  kind.  Such, 
for  instance,  was  Origen  himself,  the  celebrated  author  of  gram- 
matical interpretation ;  who,  as  is  well  known,  has  extracted  from 
the  Scriptures,  through  his  superstitk>n  and  still  more  through 
his  imagination,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  things,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge,  are  not  contained  in  them. 

Indeed,  as  a  general  principle,  the  grammatical  method  of  ki- 
terpretation,  although  the  only  one  iiiiich  is  or  can  be  true,  is 

*  See  the  Introductory  Notice  in  No.  I.  p.  160.  The  present  es- 
say was  prepared  on  the  occasion  of  the  author's  becoming  Profes- 
sor Extraordinary  of  Theology  in  1803 ;  and  was  republished  with 
a  single  additional  note  in  1829.  He  remarks  on  that  occasion, 
that  although  several  things  perhaps  need  further  definition  and  il- 
lustration, he  yet  chooses  to  leave  them  in  their  present  state,  lest  be 
should  seem  desirous  of  embeliishing  a  more  youthfiil  performance 
with  the  fiuits  gathered  in  riper  years. — ^This  article  is  here  pub- 
lished, as  being  in  some  sort  introductory  to  the  celebrated  essay  of 
H.  Planck  De  Indole,  etc.  which  it  is^  intended  to  give  in  the  next 
number. — ^Ed. 

f  The  epithet  in  the  original  is  contarta,  to  which  the  nearest 
corresponding  English  words,  as  to  form,  are  contorted,  distorted ; 
but  these  would  here  be  too  strong.  The  idea  of  the  Latin  is  com- 
monly expressed  in  English  by  the  words  forced,  strained,  etc. — En. 
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nevertheless  to  be  empbyed  with  great  cautiony  in  explaining  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  certainly  a  correct  precept,  that  the 
same  rules  are  to  be  followed  in  interpreting  the  sacred  volume, 
which  are  applied  to  works  of  mere  human  origin ;  but  yet  this 
precept  is  not  true  m  any  such  sense,  as  would  imply  that  the 
meaning  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  sought  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  as  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Polybius.  As  every  one  has  his  own  peculiar  habit 
of  speaking,  so  there  is  not  in  all  cases  the  same  use  and  appli- 
cation of  the  same  rules  (non  est  idem  apud  eundem  earundem 
regularum  usus) ;  and  an  mterpretation  of  a  word  or  phrase  in 
Polybius  and  Xenophon  may  be  perfectly  correct  and  facile, 
while  the  same  applied  to  one  of  the  sacred  writers  would  be  as 
forced  as  possible.  Hence  it  arises,  that  those  authors  who 
have  applied  the  forms  and  phrases  of  the  more  elegant  Greek 
writers  to  the  explication  of  the  New  Testament,  have  not  al- 
ways been  able  to  escape  the  charge  of  proposing  forced  inters 
pretatioos ;  and  there  are  many  things  of  this  kind  extant  in  the 
works  of  that  fine  Greek  scholar  Rapbel,  of  Eisner,  Alber- 
ti,  and  the  truly  learned  Palairet.  And  although  J.  A.  Er- 
nest!, the  celebrated  restorer  of  grammatical  interpretation  b 
our  times,  has  given  many  excellent  precepts  on  this  subject, 
still  (it  would  seem)  they  have  not  alwavs  neen  observed,  even 
by  those  who  profess  to  follow  most  closely  the  grammatical 
method.  Hence,  the  causes  of  such  forced  interpretations  must 
be  sought,  not  so  much  in  the  neglect  of  grammatical  exegesis, 
as  elsewhere.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  ofier,  on  thb  occasion, 
some  remarks  on  this  subject,  tending  to  unfold  briefly  some  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  mterpretations  in  questbn. 

First  of  aD,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  nature  of 
forced  interpretation,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  some  ambigui- 
ty. Many  call  that  a  forced  interpretatbn,  which  gives  to  a 
passage  a  sense  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  writer,  and  which 
is  not  contained  in  his  words.  Others  give  thb  name  to  every 
explanation  which  is  not  grammatical.  &ut  it  is  obvbus,  that 
an  interpretation  which  is  foreign  to  the  words,  and  even  re- 
pugnant to  them,  is  to  be  termed  fdUe^  rather  than  forced ; 
and  also  that  an  interpretation  may  be  entirely  grammatical,  and 
yet  forced.  This  will  be  evident  to  the  gooa  sense  of  every 
one.  There  are  indeed  many  interpretations,  which  the  utui 
loquendi  and  the  power  of  words  will  admit ;  but  which  never- 
theless are  not  satisfactory,  and  even  give  ofience,  by  seeming  to 

No.  in.  69 
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interrupt  tbe  progress  of  tbe  discourse  and  imparting  to  it  a  sort 
of  foreign  colouring.  These  no  one  would  call  fake  ;  nor  yet 
would  any  one  hold  them  to  be  true,  i.  e.  appr«^ate  to  the 
passages  to  which  they  are  applied ;  and  they  may  therefore 
properly  be  termed  forced.  To  such  interpretations  Emesti 
was  accustomed  to  oppose  the  very  suitable  terra  facile.*  Thus 
in  James  3:  1,  the  words  ftn  noHol  dtdaa»€ilo$  ylpea^e,  are 
sometimes  rendered  thus :  do  not  too  eagerly  desire  the  office  of 
a  teacher.  This  sense  the  words  indeed  admit;  though  it 
seems  somewhat  harsh  to  understand  flwea^e  as  being  pat  here 
fer  /U17  ^&eti  Yipia4^a$  noXXoi  dMaimXoi ;  but  the  context  re- 
jects diis  sense ;  to  which  such  an  admonition  against  an  ambi- 
tious spirit  is  utterly  foreign.  If  now  we  should  say  that  AM- 
cxaXog  here  means  a  person  who  carps  at  and  reproves  others  f 
no  one  probably  would  readily  concede  that  this  sense  necessa- 
rily lies  in  the  word  itself;  and  yet  it  suits  admirably  to  the  suc- 
ceeding clauses.  We  may  perhaps  compare  the  German  word 
meistemj  which  plamly  answers  to  rqjJ  iMiinteiv  and  dii^ana-' 
Xor  iivas.  [So  also,  in  some  degree,  the  English  verb  to  tu- 
tor.']  Nor  should  I  hesitate  to  explain  Rom.  2:  21,  iavvov  ov 
dtdaauitg,  in  this  manner  :  thou  who  censurest  the  faults  of  oth- 
ersj  dost  thou  not  censure  thine  own  faults  f  h  nearly  the 
same  sense,  I  think,  is  dManthv  found  in  Ecclus.  9:  1.  In 
like  manner,  the  word  o^nj  James  1:  19,  cannot  signify'  wraihj 
which  is  a  notion  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject  there  under  dis- 
cussion ;  but  it  denotes  undoubtedly  the  indignation  or  indig- 
nant feeling  of  a  man  who  is  irritable  and  fretful  under  the 
calamities  to  which,  like  arrows,  the  whole  of  human  life  is 
exposed.f     At  the  same  time,   the  idiom  in  this  passage  as 

•  Institutio  Interpretis  N.  Test.  P.  II.  Cap.  I.  ^  22.  ed.  Ammon. 
Leip.  1809.    [Omitted  in  the  English  translation.] 

t  That  ogyij  signified  among  the  Greeks  not  only  anger  and 
wraihj  but  dso  the  feeling  of  a  man  offended  or  provoked,  is  not 
necessary  to  be  shewn  to  those  acquainted  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Nor  are  there  wanting  in  the  New  Testament  examples  of 
die  same  signification  ;  e.  g.  Mark  3:  5.  Rom.  9:  22.  Heb.  3:  11. 
It  may  also  be  observed  in  passing,  that  when  this  word  is  employ- 
ed in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  punishment,  chastisement,  etc. 
this  is  not  in  consequence  of  any  Hebrew  idiom ;  but  it  is  so  found 
also  in  the  best^Greek  writers.  So  Demosthenes  adv.  Mid.^  p.  528 
ed.  Reisk.    tta  dQaawni,  f  ovx  tativ  Ttjv  ogyriv,  &v  ^'  itctiy. 
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lo  form  is  not  Hebrew,  but  good  Greek ;  since  an  Audcr  ui- 
cert.  in  Poet.  Grnom.  bas  this  sentence :  ylypov  f  eig  oq/v^  fin 
tajvg  cLUa  figctivg. — From  these  examples  it  will  easily  be 
seen,  that  the  nature  of  the  mterpretations  under  discussion  will 
be  very  much  obscured,  if  they  are  to  be  defined  in  the  usual 
way  above  pomted  out,  i.  e.  'i  we  merely  say  they  are  such 
as  are  not  grammatical. 

To  interpret  grammaticaHy  is  surely  not  merely,  by  the  help 
of  a  lexicon,  to  explain  simply  the  verbal  meaning  and  render 
word  for  word ;  but^  as  the  most  distinguished  interpreters  have 
long  taught,  it  is  to  ascertain  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  and 
the  idea  attached  to  a  particular  word  in  any  particular  place, 
by  a  diluent  attention  to  the  usue  loquendij  the  object  of  the 
writer,  and  the  logical  connexion  of  the  whole  context.  Nei- 
ther is  the  grammatical  interpretation  a  di&rent  thing  firom 
the  historical  one  ;  there  is  not  one  grammatical  sense,  and 
another  historical.  Under  that  which  earlier  interpreters,  as 
Sixtus  Senensis,  formerly  called  the  historical  sense,  they  un- 
derstood nothing  more  than  the  grammatical  one;  and  they 
called  it  the  historical,  merely  because  it  is  deduced  from  a 
proper  observation  of  times  and  events.''^  And  that  which  cer- 
tam  later  writers  have  begun  to  call  the  historical  sense,  viz. 
that  which  a  passage  expresses  when  explained  with  reference 
to  the  time  in  which  the  author  lived,  or  that  which  the  words 
appear  to  have  expressed  at  that  time  and  place  and  among 
those  perscms  for  whom  he  wrote ;  this  is  nothing  else  than  what 
the  earlier  interpreters  called  the  grammatical  sense.  Indeed, 
according  to  their  views,  and  those  of  every  correct  interpreter, 
the  grammatical  interpretation  Jias  and  ought  to  have  for  its 
highest  object,  to  shew  what  sense  the  words  of  a  passage  can 
bear,  ot^A^  to  bear,  and  actually  do  bear;  and  it  requires  not 
only  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  words  and  the  usus  loquen' 
di  of  them,  but  also  with  many  other  things.  It  b  not  enough 
to  investigate  what  is  said  ;  but  we  must  also  inquire  by  wham 
and  to  whom  it  is  said,  at  what  time^  on  what  occasion,  Vfmtpre- 
cedes,  whotfoUowsj  etc.f    For  to  mterpret,  is  to  point  out  what 

av  t  oxooy,  hal^v  6  vofjiog^  just  as  Paul  says  Rom.  4: 15,  6  vo- 
fiog  ogy^v  xaregyciCeTai^,  Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  In- 
dex Dem.  Reisk.  v.  ogytj,  p.  640. 

•  See  Emesti,  Opp.  Phil.  crit.  p.  22^. 

t  So  Erasmus,  Ratio  et  Meth.  vei:|ie  Theologiae,  p.  51  ed.  Semler. 
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ideas  are  implied  in  the  language ;  or  it  is  to  excite  in  another 
the  same  thoughts  that  the  writer  had  in  bis  own  mind.  But 
the  power  of  doing  this  does  not  depend  alone  on  a  knowledge 
of  words  and  of  the  usus  loquendi  ;  but  demands  an  acquaint- 
ance with  many  other  things,  as  was  said  above.  All  writers 
do  not  follow  the  same  utus  loquendi  ;  Potybius  and  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  have  each  a  diflferent  kind  of  language ;  Thu- 
cydides  and  Xenophon  have  littlb  resemblance  of  style ;  al- 
though the  two  former  were  nearly  contemporary,  and  the  latter 
were  natives  of  the  same  country.  We  ourselves  write  diflfer- 
endy  to  learned  men  and  to  our  familiar  acquaintance;  and 
our  habit  and  manner  of  speaking  or  writmg  depoids  very 
much  upon  the  talent,  disposition,  and  personal  babits  of  the 
individual.  Practice  also  dSfects  very  much.  Besides  all  these^ 
there  is  required,  m  order  to  become  a  skilful  interpreter,  a  cer- 
tain intellectual  sagaciQr  and  a  native  tact,  such  as  the  Greeks 
call  ivqi>vta,  the  want  of  which  cannot  be  compensated  by  any 
degree  of  art  or  erudition.  Hence  it  happens,  that  those  who 
are  destitute  of  this  natural  talent,  however  extensively  they  may 
possess  a  knowledge  of  languages  and  of  the  whole  construction 
of  style  and  discourse,  very  often  propose  interpretations  as  for- 
eign as  possible  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  writer.* 

Since  then  that  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  interpretation, 
which  accurately  gives  the  true  sense  contained  in  the  words  of 
a  writer,  and  presents  b  a  legitimate  way  to  the  mind  of  another 
the  same  thoughts  which  the  writer  had,  and  must  have  had,  in 
his  own  mind  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place ;  it  follows 
therefore  that  we  must  call  that  a  forud  interpretation,  wjbich 
does  violence  in  any  way  to  the  true  meaning  o\  an  author ;  so 
as  to  make  him  express  by  his  words  a  difierent  sense  from  that 
which  he,  in  this  discourse,  and  at  thai  time  and  place,  intended 
to  connect  with  those  words. 

By  the  common  consent  of  the  ablest  bterpreters,  the  proper 
meaning  of  any  writer  is  to  be  discovered,  first,  from  the  usus 
loquendi  which  is  familiar  to  him  ;  then,  from  an  observation  of 
the  persons  and  times  and  places  in  and  for  which  he  wrote ; 
and  lasdy,  firom  the  context,  in  which  is  also  comprehended  the 
object  of  the  writer,  which  some  maice  a  separate  head.  Hence 
there  arise  three  characteristics,  by  which  to  distinguish  a  forced 

*  Compare  this  whole  discussion  with  the  article  by  Prof.  Hahn^ 
in  No.  I.  of  this  work. — Ed.  *• 
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mterpretation ;  viz.  first,  if  it  be  contrary  to  the  ordinary  usfis 
hquendi  of  the  writer ;  secondly,  if  it  be  at  variance  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  persons,  times,  and  places,  in  and  for  which  he 
wrote  ;  and  thirdly,  if  it  be  incongruous  to  the  series  of  discourse. 
We  therefore  call  that  a  forced  interpretation,  whichj  although  it 
nwy  be  contained  in  the  words  taken  by  themsdveMy  nevertheless 
expresses  a  sense  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  writer;  inas^ 
much  as  it  is  repugnant  eiiher  to  the  usus  loq,ueni>i  of  the 
writer^  or  to  time  and  place,  orfinaUy  to  the  context. 

There  are  two  species  of  interpretations  of  this  sort.  The 
one  by  a  certain  violence  put  upon  the  words,  is  calculated  to 
displease  the  learned ;  while  the  other,  by  a  certain  appearance 
of  art  and  refinement,  allures  the  unlearned.  The  former  spe- 
cies may  be  termed  inept,  and  is  exhibited  when  a  sentiment 
is  obtruded  upon  a  writer,  which  is  alike  foreign  both  to  his  con- 
stant manner  of  thinking  and  speaking,  and  to  his  intention 
and  object.*  As  if  one  should  say  that  Paul  in  Eph.  1:  7 
had  m  mind  the  system^  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and  he  should  go 
on  to  interpret  n^v  anoXxngaaiv  dia  zov  atfiaiog  avrov,  rtiv 
SipiOiP  t£v  nuQcejtttoiiatmv,  of  a  deliverance  from  sin,  which  is 
effected  by  this  doctrine,  confirmed  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Such 
an  interpretation  is  supported  neither  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  apostle  is  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  death  of  Christ,  nor 
by  the  object  of  the  writer  and  the  method  of  the  whole  dis- 
cussion, nor  by  the  mode  of  thinking  am6ng  the  Christians  to 
whom  ^e  aposde  wrote ;  unless  the  utmost  violence  be  put  upon 
the  words. — ^The  other  species  is  usuallv  called  the  subtile. 
These  are  such  as  by  a  sort  of  art  extract  from  the  words  a  sen- 
timent, good  bdeed  in  itself,  but  foreign  to  the  intention  of 
the  writer,  and  particularly  so  to  the  proper  force  and  significan- 
cy  of  the  words*  A  great  many  examples  of  this  kind  have 
been  collected  By  F.  F.  Grafenhain,  in  his  Dissert,  de  Inter- 
pret. JV.  T.  argutis  magis,  quam  veris,  Leips.  1774. 

*  Those  interpretations  are  in^t,  which  give  a  sense  not  appro- 
priate to  the  passage,  the  writer,  or  the  time.  Indeed  all  forced  in- 
terpretations may  be  called  inept,  inasmuch  as  they  are  inappro- 
priate to  the  passages  fi'om  which  they  are  extracted ;  but  since 
some  offend  more  the  judgment,  while  others  by  an  appearance  of 
refinement  please  the  unlearned,  I  have  preferred  to  distinguish 
them  into  inept  and  subtile.  The  nature  of  interpretations  of  this 
sort  has  been  well  treated  of  by  E.  A.  Frommann,  in  his  prolusion 
entitled  :  FadUtas  bonae  interpretoHanis  nota,  ^  X.  Opp.  Phil. 
Hist.  p.  387  scq. 
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Since  then  ei^ery  true  interpretatioa  rests  upon  the  ttttit  lo- 
guendiy  the  accurate  knowledge  of  persons  and  places  and 
times,  and  the  comparison  of  the  context ;  so  all  instances  of 
forced  interpretation  must  arise  either  from  ignorance,  or  n^* 
lect,  of  these  same  things-  There  are  therefore  three  princ]{ml 
causes  of  such  interpretations ;  of  which  we  now  proceed  to 
treat 

I.  The  first  cause  lies  in  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  and 
correct  understanding  of  the  ustu  lomendi.  The  style  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  is  now  generally  admitted,  is  not  pure 
Greek ;  but  is  mixed  and  made  up  of  words  and  idioms  bor- 
rowed from  several  languages,  and  particularly  from  the  He- 
brew. This  has  been  the  judgment  of  the  most  learned  Greek 
scholars,  as  well  as  of  the  most  erudite  interpreters  of  the  New 
Testament.*  And  although  this  opinion  is  admitted  in  our  day 
by  all,  yet  there  seems  to  be  an  ambiguity  hanging  around  it, 
which  gives  occasion  to  very  many  forced  interpretations. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who,  after  the  example  of  Daniel  Hein- 
sius,  have  presupposed  in  the  New  Testament  a  peculiar  Hebrdi- 
zing  dialect,  have  no  doubt,by  the  common  consent  of  the  learned, 
been  in  an  error ;  and  have  thus  rendered  the  whole  discussion  re- 
specting the  U8U8  loquendi  found  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  itself,  uncer- 
tain.t   For,  in  the  first  place,  single  forms  and  idioms  cannot  con- 

*  See  Hemsterhusius  ad  Lucian.  Tom.  I.  p.  309.  6.  J.  Planck, 
Einleit.  in  die  theol.  Wissenschaften,  Bd.  II.  p.  42  sq. 

t  It  was  formerly  customary  to  call  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  and  of  the  Alexandrine  interpreters,  the  HeHenistie,  as 
if  it  were  a  dialect  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  them ;  and  to  regard 
it,  I  know  not  how,  as  'JE^gdiiovaap.  This  opinion  is  most  learn- 
edly refuted  by  Claud.  Salmasius  in  his  Comm.  de  Lingua  HeO/oir 
istica,  Lugd.  Bat.  1643,  (compare  also  his  JF\inus  lAng.  HeUemsii" 
cae  and  Ossilegium,)  against  D.  Heinsius,  who  had  defended  it  in 
his  Aristarchus  Sacer,  his  EzercitatL  Sacrae  in  N.  T,  (in  the 
preface,)  and  his  Ezercitatio  de  Lingua  HeUenist  L.  B.  1643. 
But  although  no  one  who  is  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language,  can  assent  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  defend 
the  purity  of  the  New  Testament  Greek ;  yet  nevertheless  the  po- 
sition seems  also  incapable  of  defence,  which  makes  the  language, 
or  rather  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  a  peculiar  and  proper 
diakiXTor,  the  so  called  rijy  ^£kXiv$atixiiv,  For  it  is  one  thing, 
to  employ  a  certain  common  and  unpolished  (idiiou»6v)  manner  of 
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stitute  a  peculiar  dialect;  nor  are  those  things  ofcourse  Hebraisms, 
which  have  some  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  language  ;  but  all 
such  appearances  may.be  referred  to  the  general  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  to  their  mode 
of  teaching,  rather  than  to  single  words  and  forms  of  phrases, 
which  are  of  uncertain  origin  and  are  often  common  to  many 
languages.  And,  in  the  second  place,  there  was  no  dialect  pe- 
culiar to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  a  dialect  be- 
longs to  a  people,  not  to  a  few  individuals.  It  is,  as  Gregory 
Corinthus  defines  it,  U^&g  sdiav  xaQanxtiQa  vonov  ifi^alvovaa,* 

speaking,  mixed  with  foreign  idioms,  and  with  Latin  and  other 
-  newly  coined  words,  v€OXfto7g  (as  Phrynicus  calls  them)  and  ddoxl- 
(AOtg;  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  make  use  of  a  particular  and 
peculiar  dialect.  The  position  of  Salmasius  (and  in  my  judgment 
the  correct  one)  is,  that  the  sacred  writers  had  no  such  peculiar  di- 
alect ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  the  opinion  of  those  who  boast  of  the  purity  of  the  style  of  the 
New  Testament. — ^But  if  it  be  said  that  it  is  mere  verbal  trifling, 
not  to  admit  the  name  of  dialect,  where  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  writers  have  employed  a  kind  of  writing  mixed,  adonifiov, 
tSv  ov  nenaidevfiivoiv^  and  therefore  filled  with  many  Hebra- 
isms; I  answer,  that  these  things  we  certainly  do  not  deny ;  since 
no  one  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language  can  do  this ; 
but  we  deny  that  these  appearances  constitute  what  it  is  proper  to 
call  a  peculiar  dialect,  'JEXk^umxiir  or  *£figaiiovactif.  We  would 
not  indeed  be  difficult  about  words,  but  we  prefer  not  to  use  the 
term  dialect,  because,  through  the  opinion  which  the  use  of  this 
word  would  imply,  ^e  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  is 
rendered  uncertain ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  right 
judgment  respecting  the  origin  and  sources  of  the  language  which 
the  sacred  writers  have  employed,  unless  that  ambiguity  1^  remov- 
ed, which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  books  by  those  authors,  who  talk  about  a  peculiar  dia* 
lect,  without  appearing  to  know  or  to  determine  any  uiing  certain 
respecting  it.  I  merely  touch  upon  this  subject  here  and  in  the 
text ;  proposing  hereafter  to  treat  of  it  more  fiiUy  on  another  oc- 
casion. I  have  mentioned  it  here  in  order  to  vindicate  the  real 
opinions  of  Salmasius ;  since  some  appear  to  consider  him  as  di& 
fering  very  little  from  the  error  of  Pfochen.  See  G.  J.  Planck, 
1.  c.  p.  44. 

•  Greg.  Corinth.  De  Dialectis,  p.  9.  ed.  Schaefer.  Compare 
Phavorin.  Varin.  Thes.  (Venet  1496.)  fol.  236.  248.  Maittaire  de 
Graecae  Linguae   Dialectis,  p.  1  seq.    Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  VI. 
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'  a  mode  of  speaking  which  exhibits  [bears]  the  character  of 
the  place.'  But  when  all  the  dialects  of  the  Greeks  had  be- 
come mingled  together,  and  the  several  tribes  had  no  longer 
each  a  separate  and  peculiar  mode  of  speaking,  the  gramma- 
rians changed  also  the  signification  of  the  term  diatecij  and 
called  this  intermixture  or  farrago  of  dialects  t^r  no^p^^  dm- 
XiXTOP*  The  Jews  then  who  spoke  Greek,  had  not  a  peculiar 
dialect  of  their  own,  but  used  this  common  one,  niw  fiagfiagiCov- 
oav ;  which  was  also  employed  by  all  the  Asiatic  tribes  and  na- 
tions that  then  spoke  Greek.  Paul,  moreover,  a  native  of  Tar- 
sus, had  learned  Greek  in  his  own  country,  bng  before  he  came 
to  the  school  of  Gramaliel  \  as  was  also  the  case  with  Luke,  who 
exhibits  few  traces  of  a  Jewish  education. 

Nor  do  those  authors  appear  to  have  judged  more  correctly, 
who  have  wished  to  caU  the  diction  of  the  New  Testament  the 
Alexandrine  dialect,f  and  have  regarded  the  dialect  of  Alex- 
andria as  the  source  of  the  style  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
opinion  is  supported,  neither  by  a  comparison  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  this  dialect  nor  by  histoir.  For  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  were  not  citizens  of  Alexandria ;  nor  simply 
because  they  have  sometimes  followed  the  Alexandrine  version, 
can  it  be  concluded  that  they  have  imitated  the  Alexandrine  di- 

p.  078.  B.  Scholiast  ad  Aristoph.  Nubb.  317.— The  editions  of 
Greg.  Corinth,  whose  definiti<»i  is  given  above,  have  XiSk  i^*oi^ 
XagumfiQa  rvnov  tiKpalpovavt.  Sahnasius  (p.  450)  ingeniously 
conjectui^,  that  it  ought  to  be  written  ronov;  although  he  hesi* 
tated  to  adopt  this  reading,  sufficiently  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the 
words  of  other  granmiarians  and  writers.  Thus  \ylemens  Alex. 
(Strom.  Lib.  I.  p.  404.)  says  in  like  manner:  i$ak€xt6c  iavi  Xt^sg 
id^  Xag,  Tonov  ifiifahovaa^  t;  XiStg  idiov  tj  uoivow  t&vovg  f/u- 
(jpalvovaa  xagctxtrjga,  Salmasius  supposes,  that  the  grammarianB 
perhiq)s  changed  tonov  into  rvnov,  because  in  their  times  there 
was  no  longer  any  Greek  dialect  peculiar  to  any  place  or  tribe.  He 
has  also  very  clearly  demonstrated  in  his  book  de  HdUmstiea^  that 
a  dialect  can  only  belong  to  a  tribe  or  people,  Ixovoav  (p»pfJQ  jfcr- 
ganjfjga  i&vi%ov,  as  says  the  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  quoted  above. 
The  grammarians  themselves  also  do  not  seem  always  to  have  used 
the^  term  diakct  very  accurately ;  but  have  often  employed  it  far 
yXmaaa^  iSitofia,  Xiiig^  etc. 

*  Salmasius,  L  c. 

t  This  name  was  first  proposed  by  J.  £.  Grabe  in  his  ProUgom, 
adV.T.ez  vers.  Sept.  ItUerpretum,  Tom.  II.  c.  I.  ^49. 
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alect ;  any  more  than  those  who  foQow  the  version  of  Luther, 
are  accustoiped  to  imitate  his  style  in  other  respects.  The  dia-» 
lect  of  Alexandria  was  not  a  language  peculiar  and  appropriate 
to  the  citizens  of  that  place  alone,  but  was  a  kind  of  speech 
mixed  and  corrupted  by  the  confluence  of  many  nations,  as 
Greeks,  Macedonians,  Africans,  Carthaginians,  Syrians,  East 
Indians,  Sicilians,  Italians,  and  others.*  After  the  Macedo- 
nians had  brought  the  whole  of  Greece  under  subjection,  and 
extended  their  dominion  also  into  Asia  and  Africa,  the  re- 
jQned  and  elegant  Attic  began  to  decline;  and  all  the  dia* 
lects  being  by  degrees  mixed  together,  there  arose  a  certain 
peculiar  language  called  the  C(mmon^\  and  also  the  HeUe- 

*  See  on  this  whole  sabject  Sturz  de  Pialecto  Alexandrina, 
Leips.  1806.  Compare  Fischer,  Animadv.-  ad  Welleri  Graram.  I. 
p.  46.  [See  also  the  essay  of  H.  Planck  de  Indok  etc.  in  the  next 
number  of  this  work.] 

t  Kotvri  duiXexTog,  Gramm.  Leid.  p.  640  ed.  Schaefer.  Schol. 
Venet  Horn,  ad  II.  a.  85.  Eustath.  ad  U.  a.  p.  22.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  L.  I.  p.  404.  B.  See  Kirchmeier  de  Dialecto  Graecor. 
communl,  Viteb.  1709.  Those  who  used  this  dialect  were  called 
KOivOi,  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Plut  983.  Suidas  v.  a'^apa.  Phryni- 
cus  csdls  them  ol  vvv,  oi  noXkoL  On  the  subject  of  this  dialect 
Salmasius  has  a  long  discussion,  in  the  work  so  often  quoted  above. 
Hejras  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  called  a  diaiect,  but  radier 
fXHaamf  mowriv,  a  tongue  common  to  all,  who  in  speaking  the 
Greek  language,  'EUtiviiovt^Q^  did  not  follow  any  one  of  the  an- 
cient dialects.  The  grammarians,  on  the  contrary,  chose  to  em- 
ploy for  this  purpose  the  name  moivri  dtdkemog,  to  designate  a 
kind  of  speech  mixed  up  firom  all  the  forms  of  Greek  idioms,  and 
common  to  all  those  who  spoke  Greek  in  the  later  ages.  Whoever 
therefore  did  not  follow  one  of  the  four  dialects,  viz.  the  Attic, 
Ionic,  Doric,  or  Aeolic,  but  employed  a  dictk)n  composed  from  all 
these  idioms,  was  said  to  have  ttIp  %o$vf}p  diaXsxvov;  as  for  in- 
stance Pindar  himself;  see  Salmasius  1.  c.  p.  28,  29.  But  we  must 
also  distinguish^different  periods  or  ages ;  for  the  grammarians  give 
also  to  that  yXcHaaa,  which  was  current  among  all  Greeks  b^ore 
the  rise  and  distinction  of  the  four  dialects,  the  epithet  xoivii.  This 
is  apparent  from  the  fragment  of  the  so  called  Grammaticus  Meer- 
manianus,  (which  with  Gregory  Cor.  and  the  Grammat.  Leidensis 
was  published  by  Schaefer,  Leips.  1811,)  where  it  is  said :  diaXtn- 
TO*  Oh  €ia&  mvTi'  'Jag'  '^tmg'  Aiagig'^  'u^ioXlg'  nal  tto^vii'  ij 
yap  n^fnnfi,  idiov^  ovn  hX^vaa  ;|^a()axr^^a>  xo^vi^  iivofiio^n, 
otOT^  «x  Taurijg  igxavrat  naaair  Xtinriov  di  zavrtip  flip  ngog 

No.  in.  60 
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mie;*  but  more  especially,  anoe  the  empire  of  the  Macedadaiis 
was  the  chief  cause  of  its  introduetioa  ioto  general  use  from  the 

nctvopa,  rac  H  Xomag  npoC  cftdripra.  '  The  dialects  are  fire, 
the  Ionic,  Attic,  DcKfic,  Aedic,  and  the  common.  The  fifth,  haT- 
ing  no  peculiar  character  of  its  own,  is  called  common,  becauae  aO 
the  oUiera  have  sprang  from  it  This  one  is  to  be  learned  by  gen- 
end  role;  the  others,  each  in  its  own  particular  inanner ;'  p.  o4S. 
BntGre^ry  Gonnthos  ^*^i3)  gives  the  name  xoMni  U>  that,  17  nir^ 
Tig  XQmfuhu,  iifov¥  ri  in  ra»if  ^  av¥itn£ou,  *  which  we  ul  use, 
viz.  that  which  is  composed  from  all  the  four.'  With  him  also  co- 
incides the  Gramm.  Leid.  (1.  c.)  and  John  Grammaticus.  The  in 
consistency  of  these  grammarians  is  chastised  by  Salmasius,  I.  c. 
p.  12  sq.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  discre|>ancy  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled in  diis  manner,  viz.  by  making  a  distinction  between  this  an- 
cient fXiaaa,  the  common  source  or  mother  of  all  the  four  dialects, 
which  the  Oramm«  Meerm.  calb  kom^,  and  that  later  mixed  kind  of 
diction  common  to  all  the  nations  that  used  the  Greek  language, 
and  formed  by  the  mixture  not  only  of  all  the  dialects,  but  also  c^ 
the  idioms  of  every  people  that  spoke  Greek  {^JEklfjviCortav)^  or 
that  mingled  with  the  Ureeks ;  and  which  was  also  commonly  caO- 
ed  17  ^Oivf]^  andas  termed  by  Phrvnicus  the  dialect  rw  vimxigwp 
and  wp  ov  nina^iivofi{¥mv.  The  grammarians  indeed,  having 
no  rule  but  their  own  taste  and  judgment,  seem  very  often  to  have 
been  rash  and  inconsistent  both  in  ueir  precepts  and  censures. 

*  HfMenic  rather  than  HdUnisHc ;  since  the  former  is  recc^is- 
ed  by  the  grammarians  and  other  writers  of  that  age,  while  the  lat- 
ter never  existed ;  see  Salmasius  1.  c.  But  in  relation  also  to  the 
words  *JEKhi¥Mit6g  and  'Ekhpf^Hv,  the  grammarians  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  of  one  accord.  On  the  one  hand,  these  words  are 
very  often  emp^yed  in  a  laudatory  sense,  when  all  who  spoke  Greek 
are  termed  *jSKkrtv^inul  and  *£iXijvtCowtg,  This  is  proved  by 
Salmasius  with  many  arguments ;  and  is  also  sufliciently  manifost 
from  the  passage  in  Athenaeus  (lab.  III.  c.  84),  where  o<  ff^odipa 
*MXipfl(oPTig  are  those  tdho  speak  Greek  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  a  later  period  they  applied  the  epitiiet  'MXijviHog  to  a  kind  of 
speech  less  elegant^  and  composed  of  words  and  phrases  common, 
obsolete,  newly  coined,  or  also  foreign ;  see  Moeris  sub  v.  ^Aoiop. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Ran.  6.  ^  Hence  it  arose  that  to  *JS3iAtjif&%£g 
hynv  was  opposed  to  to  '^TiKifc.  The  grammarians  distin- 
guished in  this  common  language,  between  such  things  as  were 
less  elegant,  which  they  called  ioontfia,  'EkXtivixa,  as  being  com- 
mon TOf ;  "EiXriai ;  (see  Moeris  sub.  v.  iitXXtiv,  ivfiq^antwg ;)  and 
such  other  things  as  were  more  recent,  and  among  Uiese  abo  for- 
eign idioms,  all  which  they  called  xo#ya,  L  e.  obsNete,  idimr&xa: 
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time  of  Alexander  onwards,  k  was  called  the  Maeedome.*  This 
dialect  was- composed  from  ahnost  all  the  dialects  of  Greece,  to- 
gether with  very  many  foreign  wordsf  borrowed  from  the  Per^ 
sians,  Syrians,  Hebrews,  and  other  nadons,  who  became  con- 
nected with  the  Macedonian  people  after  the  age  of  Alexander.} 
Now  of  this  Macedonian  dialect,  the  dialect  cm  Alexandria  was 
a  degenerate  progen;^,  far  more  corrupt  dian  the  common  tip 
M^iudovitopvanf  flmo^Uj  or  common  Macedonian  dialect.  It 
was  the  current  language  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  even 
of  the  learned  in  whom  the  celebrated  school  of  Alexandria  was 
so  fertile,  and  also  of  the  Jews ;  for  the  latter,  whom  Alexander 
had  permitted  to  dwell  in  that  city  on  the  same  footing  as  to 
rights  and  privil^es  with  the  Macedonians,  used  not  a  peculiar 
dialect  of  their  own,  but  the  common  language  of  the  ci^. 
What  Josephus  relates,  that  the  Jews  had  a  certain  portion  of 
the  ciQr  albtted  to  them,  onmi  Ku&agdtifiav  ixouw  injy  9m- 

which  is  done  by  Moeris,  as  is  shewn  by  Pierson  ad  Moerid.  sub 
v,q>€idmkoL  But  all  the  grammarians  very  frequently  confounded 
TO  %owov  and  9to$v£g  with  to  *JSkkfjv$n6v  and  JSkkfjv&»mg;  a  cir- 
cumstance deserving  the  attention  of  modem  grammarians.  Com- 
pare Salmasuis,  1.  c.  p.  55  sq. 

*  Not  the  ancient  Macedonic,  which  we  know  to  have  been  very 
similar  to  the  Doric ;  but  the  latere  adopted  by  Uie  Macedonians 
about  the  time  of  Philip,  and  especially  of  Alexander.  This  came 
to  be  employed  by  all  the  Greeks,  learned  and  unlearned,  in  com- 
mon life  and  in  their  writings ;  nor  was  there  any  longer  a  distinc- 
tion of  dialects.  It  is  very  often  mentioned  as  the  commony  e.  g.  by 
Phrynicus;  but  is  also  called  Mantdovmv  9ikiU%xQ9,  Heraclid.  ap. 
Eustath.  ad  Od.  x'.  p.  1654 ;  and  Muu^divtoif  yXaaaa,  Eudaem. 
Pelus.  ap.  eund.  ad  Od.  / .  p.  1457. 

f  Examples  are  given  in  Spanheim  ad  Callim.  H.  in  Del.  150. 
Compare  Hemsterhus.  ad  Polluc.  10,  16.  Heysch.  et  Phavor.  v. 
iCiXa,  coll.  Selden  de  Diis  Svr.  lib.  1.  Etym.  Mag.  v.  arra,  coll. 
Heinsius  Prdl.  in  Aristarch.  Sao.  p.  665.  [Arist  Sac.  p.  446?]  Span- 
heim ad  Callim.  H.  in  Dian.  6. 

t  C<Mnpare  Emesti's  Prolusion  de  DifiaiUaU  N.  T.  rtcU  interp. 
in  Opp.  PhiL  crit  p.  213.  See  also  Diod.  Ascalonites  ap.  Athen. 
XIV.  p.  102.  C.  Athenaeus  himself  says^  lU.  222.  A.  ilfoKf^oy/- 
Covrag  o2da  noXXovg  rm  *AFH%6i¥  d$a  tijv  in$fiiiiav,  coll.  IX. 
p.  102.  C.  PhiTnichus  de  Henandro  Athen.  p.  415'— 418.  ed.  Lo- 
beck.  Eustath.  ad  Od.  t  .  p.  1854. 
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tu¥,  ^VTOP  inifiiayofiipe»9  ttSv  ilXo^vlmv^  <  in  order  that  Aej 
might  live  in  greater  purity  and  have  less  intercourse  with  stran- 
gers,' certainly  does  not  of  necessity  imply,  that  they  had  a  sep- 
arate and  peculiar  speech  of  their  own,  which  they  preserved  in 
the  midst  of  constant  intercourse  with  the  multitude  of  colooisti 
from  other  nations,  Egyptians,  Macedonians,  Sicilians,  and  oth- 
ers. Nor  were  they  called  Alexandrians  for  any  other  cause, 
as  Josephus  also  relates,*  than  that,  as  Jews  dwelling  at  Alex- 
andria, they  might  be  distinguished  from  the  other  Jews.  Thb 
Alexandrine  dialect  also,  thus  mixed  up  from  the  idbms  {iditi^ 
fi€ntt)  of  many  nations,  was  the  language  employed  by  the 
Greek  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament,  whoever  they  were ; 
and  of  thb  language  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  it  has  a  Hebraic 
zing  tendency.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  the  Jews 
must  naturally  have  adopted  into  their  Alexandrine  language 
many  Hebrew  words  and  forms ;  yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  Al- 
exandrine interpreters  have  not  always  accurately  followed  the 
words  of  the  Hebrew  text;  but  have  very  often  departed  from 
them,  and  sometimes  also  even  corrupted  the  sense  of  them. 
Indeed,  they  might  themselves  not  improperly  be  styled,  inter- 
preters of  seventy  tongues.f  The  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  have  made  use  of  that  common  lan- 
guage which  prevailed  throughout  Judea,  Syria,  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor, not  less  than  in  the  whole  of  Greece ;  and  have  not  em- 
ployed this  Alexandrine  dialect.  This  fact  is  established  not 
only  historically,  as  we  have  just  shewn ;  but  is  also  proved  from 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  very 
many  things,  which  belong  to  the  Macedonic  dialect.  The  ex- 
amples of  this  are  indeed  almost  innumerable ;  but  the  few  fol- 

•  Antiq.  Jud.  XIX.  6.  2. 

t  They  were  Jews  no  doubt;  a  people  which,  among  every  nar 
tion  where  they  are  bom  or  sojourn,  employ  a  certain  peculiar  dia- 
lect of  that  language  which  is  vernacular  to  them.  It  could  not 
therefore  well  be,  but  that  the  Alexandrine  interpreters,  ^ucated 
as  Jews,  should  write  a  kind  of  Greek  less  pure,  than  even  the  oth- 
er Alexandrine  writers.  These  latter,  so  far  as  theur  writings  have 
come  down  to  us^  were  men  of  cultivated  minds,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed niv  KOiPTjp  ^uiXeHTOP  indeed,  but  in  a  less  impure  form 
than  those  learned  Jews,  who  have  translated  into  Greek  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament. 
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lowing  may  here  suffice.  The  word  nagefiPoXii  in  the  New 
Testament  denotes  campj  e.  g.  Acts  21:  34.  Heb.  13:  11 ;  of 
which  there  is  no  example  in  pure  Greek.  But  Phrynicus  says 
(p.  377  ed.  Lob.)  that  it  is  dsiv£g  Maxiia9$n6v,  <  very  Mace- 
donic ;'  and  the  Seven^  have  employed  it  likewise  in  this  sense 
for  natpa,  e.  g.  Gren.  32: 2.*  Further,  ^vftti,  which  among 
the  Attics  denoted  Sgnifv^  onsets  was  used  in  the  Macedo- 
nic  language  for  trnvtonov,  a  lane^  alleys  Luke  14:  21 ;  and 
then  for  nlarda,  a  tvide  street^  Matt.  6:  2.f  So  also  ngoaxo^ 
Twj,  2  Cor.  6:  3,  coll.  Phrynicus  p.  20  ed.  De  Pauw ;  (p.  85  ed. 
Lobeck?)  ^m^oftct,  id.  175  ed.  Lob.  coll.  Fischer  deVit.  Lex. 
N.  T.  p.  61,  71  ;  fiwrifiara  Phryn.  286;  alxfiaXmtia&^cu, 
id.  442 ;  nopionevg,  id.  307 ;  tpayea&M,  pigPaQov^  id.  327 ;  and 
many  others.  But  at  the  same  time,  many  words  have  been 
condemned  by  the  grammarians  unjusdy;  as  crx/tiiTV  for  m. 
Matt.  15:  16,  which  Phrynicus  (p.  125)  and  Moeris  (sub  voce) 
censure  without  reason ;  since  the  use  of  it  seems  to  be  only  a 
little  more  nice  and  uncommon. 

In  the  second  place,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have 
abstained  from  employing  many  forms  of  speech,  and  many  un- 
usual and  evidently  corrupted  words,  which  are  found  in  the 
Alexandrine  interpreters ;  although  these  latter  do  not  appear  to 
have  all  been  equally  in  fault  in  the  use  of  such  words.  Of  this 
kind  are  ^X^oaav,  Ex.  15:  27.  ig^ayoaav,  Ps.  77:  29.  i^A«- 
q>^aaiaenf.  Job  5:  14,  coU.  Acts  17:  27.  rt'&iXfjitaj  Ps.  40:  11, 
and  many  others ;  to  collect  and  review  which  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  infinite  and  thankless  labour ;  see  Sturz.  I.  c.  §  9.  It  will 
be  enough  to  mention  the  word  ilxaiog  and  its  cognates,  by 
which  they  have  expressed  the  Hebrew  'nti;,  p'*'7»,  n3!}«,  ^pa  ; 
and  also  s^'n,  Prov.  11:7.  i;?.  Job.  34:'l0.  'ThecohcorS- 
ance  of  Tromm  is  full  of  similar  examples.  Indeed,  the  levity, 
negligence,  and  inconsistency  of  these  translators  in  the  use  of 
Greek  words,  is  almost  incredible ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find 
any  thing  ever  uttered  in  Greek,  more  barbarous  than  their  dic- 
1 

*  Compare  Jos.  Ant.  Jud.  YI.  6.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  IV.  p. 
521.  D. 

t  Phrynicus  p.  404.  Pollux,  Onom.  IX.  ^  38,  says :  taxa  if  ay 
^vQOtg  %al  ^vfifiv  {igtjfiivriv  t'^v  nXaxelav,  cSg  oi  vvv  Xiyovat, 
*  perhaps  you  may  find  i^vfiti  employed  to  denote  a  wide  street^  ac- 
cording to  present  usage;'  where  he  quotes  Philippides  o  MaKidov- 
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tion ;  akhough  in  some  of  the  books,  more  elegance  is  exhibited. 
In  this  way  and  to  such  a  degree,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ?niters 
of  the  New  Testament  have  not  erred  against  the  nature  and 
elegance  of  the  Greelc  knguage ;  and  although  their  style  is  not 
pure,  yet  they  have  at  least  written  Greek,  and  not  barbarisms.* 

This  ambiguity  and  inconsUmcy  in  the  judgments  formed  re- 
spectbg  the  Greek  style  of  the  New  Testament,  to  whkh  we 
have  above  referred,  has  operated  as  the  cause  of  forced  inter- 
pretations chiefly  in  three  ways,  which  we  now  proceed  to 
exhibit. 

1.  It  has  thus  operated,  first,  because  that  which  is  good 
Greek  has  not  been  sufficiendy  distinguished  fix>m  that  which  is 
bad  Greek,  and  tnee  vena;  and  the  same  words  and  phrases 
have  been  explained  now  according  to  the  more  elegant  Greek 
idiom,  and  then  again  from  the  corrupted  language.  Thus  the 
word  dixaiog  and  its  cognates  have  been  understood  by  inter- 
preters, sometimes  in  the  pure  Greek  sense,  and  at  other  times 
m  the  Hebrew  sense ;  and  hence  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  than 
that  many  passages  should  be  exceedingly  tortured.  We  see 
also  many  words  explained  by  a  reference  to  foreign  sources, 
when  the  force  and  signification  of  them  can  be  illustrated  and 
fixed  by  domestic  example.  Thus  the  name  Xofog  in  John  many 
suppose  to  be  borrowed  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  or  of 
PhiJo  0  niuwmtflConf;  others,  that  it  signifies  the  divine  wisdom 
personified  in  the  Jewish  manner,  or  the  divine  interpreter,  top 
liyovTu,  and  they  dispute  largely  here  respecting  the  adversa- 
ries whom  John  intended  to  refute.  But  it  is  perfecdy  evident, 
that  it  here  denotes  a  certain  ovalav,  ^fmtk  ^«ov  /cyovora 
nQO  naarig  unh^mg,  n^moxonov^  di  ov  %ai  rovg  uiwpas  inol^ 
V^ip;  and  that  this  word,  which  is  used  by  John  as  well  known 
to  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  i.  e.  not  to  learned  men  but  to  un- 
learned Christians,  is  not  to  be  explained  in  a  manner  new  and 
unusual  among  Jews  and  Christians;  but  so  that  it  would  be 
easily  understood  by  all  those  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  the  same  manner.  They  however  were  wont  rnn  i^o- 
X^,^  to  call  the  Messiah  top  Xeyofiepop,  the  promised  of  Cfod^ 
ipxofupopj  him  who  is  to  come,  the  first  and  most  excellent  of 
all  created  things  in  his  origin,  nature,  and  power ;  so  that  the 

*  Emesti  Opusc.  Philol.  Crit.  p.  209  sq.  Institut  Interp.  N.  T. 
Pt  III.  c.  7.  ed.  Amnion.  [Omitted  in  the  English  transla^n.] 
Planck,  Einl.  in  d.  theol.  Wissensch.  II.  p.  46  sq. 
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word  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  manner,  b  which  aB  at  that 
time  spoke  of  the  Messiah.*  But  from,  this  uncertain  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  ^oyog,  there  have  not  onlj  arisen  many  for* 
ced  interpretations,  but  the  whole  purpose  of  the  aposde  seems 
to  be  perverted. 

2.  There  have  also  been  others,  in  the  second  place,  who 
have  every  where  sought  to  find  Hebraisms ;  and  these,  while 
they  have  attempted  to  explain  from  the  Hebrew  language  words 
and  phrases  which  ought  to  be  interpreted  according  to  Greek 
usage,  have  in  various  ways  tortured  the  sense  of  the  sacred 
writers.  Thus  they  have  given  it  as  a  precept,  that  the  use  of 
the  abstract  for  the  concrete  (as  we  say  in  the  schools)  is  a  He- 
liraism.  But  this  is  done  in  all  languages,  and  especially  among 
the  Greeks,  in  whose  language  are  extant  some  ot  the  most  ele- 
gant examples  of  this  figure.f  The  Seventy  also  have  often 
placed  abstract  words,  where  the  Hebrew  text  has  concrete 
ones ;  e.  g.  Ex.  19:  6,  where  they  have  Ugittvfitt  instead  of 
Ugfig,  for  the  Hebrew  ti^Vp,  ^^  in  1  Pet.  2:  5,  9.— So  when 
the  prepositions  iv  and  iis  are  interchanged,  these  writers  have 
referred  it  to  a  Hebraism.  But  thispermutation  was  exceeding- 
ly common  among  die  Greeks.  The  phrase  iig  to  q^xpigor 
instead  of  ip  rejr  gfowi^if,  is  well  known ;  and  Thucydides  very 
often  puts  ip  with  the  dative  for  iig  with  the  accusative.]:  Dk)- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus  (Lib.  IV.  p-^276)  also  says :  Jcor«A««* 
^ivtig  iig  TO  aT(fax6nidov^  for  iv  TCfi  argtnoTtHif.  The  form 
eig  ^iov  moreover  is  plainly  Attic,  for  ip  adov;  but  b  Euripi- 
des we  read :  inei  o  ip  adov  xiioofuii  x^^S  ai&ip.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  words  tig  and  Ip  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  often  employed  accordbg  to  Hebrew  usage,  when  they 
express  the  Hebrew  ^  and  b  ;§  e.  g.  where  ip  signifies  propter, 
or  per ;   although  examples  of  this  usage  occur  in  the  most 

*  See  Keil  de  Doctoribus  Ecclesiae  a  culpa  comiptae  per 
Plat.  rec.  Doctr.  Comm.  II.  [The  author  is  here  describbf^  the 
manner  b  which  the  Jews  spoke  of  the  Messiah,  in  order  to  il- 
lustrate the  proper  sense  m  which  the  word  Xoyog  is  to  be  under- 
stood. The  ajpostle  on  the  other  hand  declares  to  the  Jews,  that 
^iog  ffv  6  koyog. — ^Ed.] 

t  Casaubon  ad  Athen.  I.  9.  lyOrville  ad  Chariton.  V.  5. 

t  Duker  ad  Thuc.  Lib.  VII.  c.  16. 

\  Vorstiuia  de  Hebr.  N.  T.  p.  218, 219.    Gataker  de  Stilo  N.  T. 
p.  180  sq. 
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elegant  of  the  Greek  writers.  ^  So  Demosthenes  de  Corona  p. 
308,  iv  ovdtvl  j£v  nag  ifiov  ytyowiav  ri^v  ^rroy  iVQ^sixi^ 
and  Andocides  de  Mysteriis  p.  79,  iv  rovr^i  aciCeaOak  vfiaff^ 
tar  iid  tovTov  sc.  r.  X.  and  so  in  the  other  passages. 

Hebraisms  are  stricdy  forms  of  speech  appropriate  and  pecu- 
liar to  those  who  spoke  the  Hebrew  language ;  or  they  are  Hm^- 
xtafAoi  xmv  'Bfigaliop,  For  although  even  in  classical  Greek 
there  are  found  many  things,  which  have  a  great  similitude  in 
words  and  forms  to  the  Hebrew  language  ;*  nevertheless  these 
and  all  other  things  which  are  not  wholly  peculiar  to  the  He- 
brews, but  are  also  found  among  other  nations  and  current  ia 
their  usage  and  language,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  Hebraisms, 
but  as  general  forms  common  to  every  language^  even  though 
they  may  particularly  occur  in  Hebrew  writers.  Indeed,  as 
every  language  has  its  own  Idicif^aTa  or  pecuh'ar  forms  of 
speech,  of  which  the  Greek  participles  are  an  example  ;  so  al- 
so there  are  other  ccmstructions  and  forms  which  are  of  univer- 
sal prevalence  in  all  languages.  When  therefore  these  are  found 
in  a  writer,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  employed  by  common 
right  and  usage,  and  not  as  peculiar  to  the  particular  language  in 
which  he  writes.  Thus  many  expressions  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  been  stamped  with  the  name  of  Hebraisms  for  no 
other  reason  whatever,  than  because  it  was  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  imitated  the  He- 
brew mode  of  speaking ;  just  as  if  they  could  not  have  derived 
those  forms  from  the,  like  usage  of  the  Greek  language  which 
they  were  writing.  Many  Hebraisms  have  thus  been  pointed 
out  by  Vorstius,  Leusden,  and  others,  which  might  be  just  as 
properly  called  Hellenisms.  Because,  forsooth,  they  occur  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  writers  *£figmConig,  they  are  Hebra- 
isms ;  while  the  same  things,  when  found  in  Demosthenes,  Thu- 
cydides,  Xenophon,  or  Polybius,  are  pronounced  to  be  good 
and  elegant  Greek.  Thus  in  the  New  Testament,  the  use  of 
the  demonsti-ative  pronoun  without  apparent  necessity  after  a 
noun  or  relative  pronoun,  has  been  regarded  as  a  Hebraism ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Hebrews  do  indeed  use  this  construction,  as 
also  the  Arabs,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Still  that  can- 
not surely  be  reckoned  as  a  Hebrew  idiom,  which  is  also  em- 
ployed by  the  best  writers  of  other  nations.     Casaubon  in  com- 

*  This  is  shewn  by  J.  A.  Emesti  in  his  Probtsio  de  vesHgiti 
Unguae  Hebraicae  in  lingua  Graeca,  Opusc.  Philol.  Crit.  L.  B.  1776. 
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mentbg  on  a  passage  of  Apuleius,  who  makes  frequent  use  of 
thk  pleonasm,  says :  **  Est  HkXfjpiafiOS,  familiaris  huic  scripto^ 
ri,  apud  quern  saepe  reperias  earn  dictionem  nafAxovaav^^ 
Ubl  autem  Graeci,  Herodotus  praesertim  atque  Pausanias,  atque 
6  recentioribus  Agathias."  '  It  is  a  Hellenism  familiar  to  this 
\mter,  in  whom  you  often  find  this  pleonastic  construction.— 
So  also  the  Greeks,  and  especially  Herodotus,  Pausanias,  and 
of  later  writers,  Agathias.'  But  when  he  adds,  etH  id  pro- 
prie  Hebraeorvm  dialecii  esscy  certum  est,  '  although  this  be- 
longs peculiarly  to  the  dialect  of  the  Hebrews ;'  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  understand  by  what  right  the  learned  writer  makes  ihU 
assertion.  Who  would  consider  Cicero  as  employing  a  Hebra- 
ism, when  he  says  (Orat.  pro  Coel.  c.  4) :  "  Illud  tempus  ae- 
fatis,  modi  ipsum  sua  sponte  infirmum,  aliorum  lubidine  infestum 
est,  id  hoc  loco  defendo  ?"  or  in  writing  to  Sulpicius  (ad  Div. 
XVHI.  28)  :  "IDud  quod  supra  scripsi,  id  tibl  confirmo?* 
Compare  pro  Lege  Man.  c.  10.  So  also  Sallust  (Bell.  Catil.  c. 
87) :  "  Sed  urbana  plebes,  ea  veto  praeceps  ierat.**  Moreover 
hi  Thucydides,  o  *.^im%okatog,  the  most  Attic  of , all  Greek 
writers,  we  find  the  same  construction;  e.  g.  IV.  93  xcp  di 
*ImtoKQUTH  ovTi  Tti^l  TO  Ar{kmVi  mgavTci  tjyyik^.  In  De- 
mosthenes also  ottog  is  elegantly  pleonastic  {nagiXmO  m  his 
Oratt.  (ed.  Reisk.)  adv.  MidTp.  522.  adv.  Aristog.  A.  p.  T75. 
de  Corona,  p.  280.     So  in  Xenophoo,  Cyrop.  Lib.  II.  p.  51, 

og)  SXkovg  avzoTg  irtnant^gcig  didoi6i.  The  constrcrction  iii 
till  these  passages  is  evidently  the  same  as  in  Matt.  4:  16.  8r  5. 
John  15:2.  18:  11. 

We  tarn  now  to  some  examples  of  forced  mterpretation,  which 
have  sprung  from  this  source.  In  Matt.  12:  So,  many  under- 
stand ^na  igyov  to  mean  wicked  and  injurious  words ;  as  if 
Agyov  were  the  same  as  novtjgov,  which  is  found  as  a  gloss  in 
Cod.  126.  They  think  the  sense  to  be  this :  '  Believe  me,  that 
for  every  wicked  and  injurious  word  shall  men  hereafter  render 
an  account.'  They  suppose  the  Lord  intended  in  these  words  to 
reprehend  the  Pharisees,  who  had  impiously  spoken  against  him, 
and  to  threaten  them  with  the  severest  punishments ;  inasmuch 
as  every  one  of  their  injurious  and  impious  words  should  one  day 
be  puni^ed.  The  supporters  of  this  isferpretadon  of  the  word 
ag/og  endeavour  to  confirm  it  by  comparing  b'^Da,  (from  the 
Heb«  VQ^,)  which  they  suppose  to  be  used  of  vain,  uadess,  and 
also  bjurioas  words.   They  are  not  indeed  able  to  bring  forward^ 

No.  m.  61 
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examples  from  tbe  Hebrew  language  itself;  but  tbejr  adduce 
two  passages  from  the  Cbaldee  version,  viz.  Ex.  5:  9,  where 
Onkelos  expresses  n|;^  ^"^^  by  )^b'«D3pDtm,  and  Eoc.  6:  2. 
They  appeal  also  to  the  Hebrew  venion'of  the^NewTesdn 
ment  published  by  Miinster,  which  here  renders  ^fta  u^v  by 

b*iD^a  'IS'] ;  and  to  the  Syriac,  which  has  l)-6^  \^  j  compare 
the  same  versions  on  Matt.  25:  30.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
these  examples  prove  only,  that  a(^ow  might  be  expressed  in 
Chaldee  by  b^a«  and  denotes  idU^  otio$v$j  and  then  usekuf 
ilothful ;  but  not  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  when 
they  said  i^ovxh  imitated  the  usage  of  tbe  Chaldee  tongue.  Nor 
in  the  Hebrew  text  are  there  anj  examples,  that  tbe  expression 
idle  or  vain  words  is  used  to  denote  injvriouSf  muehievoua 
words.  In  short,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  these  passages,  that 
those  translators^empbyed  the  word  b'^a  in  the  sense  of  nowtf 
fOP.  For  the  axi^iog  dovkog  in  Matt.  25:  30,  is  <»ie  who  is 
meUsif  unprofyMcf  u  e.  who  brmes  bis  master  no  advantage ; 
not  necessarily  one  who  is  wickta.  And  *^]Jip  also  often  de- 
notes that  which  is  vaitij  empty ^  as  Jer.  8:  8.  16:  18;  where 
^BP«2  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  «<V  (litipf ;  and  very 
frequently  too  it  signifies yoZfeAood,  as  Ex.  25:  15,  and  eq>ecial* 
\y  Frov.  12:  22.  17:  7  ;  where  the  Seventy  have  righdy  trans- 
lated 'njj^'^riDv)  by  xtlkfj  ^pivd^.^  This  interpretation  more- 
over would  not  be  in  accordance  with  what  precedes  in  verses 
33—35,  nor  with  what  follows  in  verse  37.  For  it  is  not 
any  undced  discourse  that  is  there  reprehended ;  but  the  feigned 
piety  of  the  Pharisees,  and  their  imected  zeal  ibr  tbe  public 
welfare.  In  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  levity  and  bdifference, 
they  demanded  Averse  38^  a  sign,  aiifAUov;  as  if  desirous,  that 
both  they  and  omers  mignt  know  whether  Jesus  was  truly  the 
Messiah.  Against  this  dissimulation  in  those  who  uttered  noth- 
ing sincerely  and  from  the  heart,  Jesus  had  inveighed  in  severe 
and  appropriate  terms  in  verses  33— -35,  using  the  compari- 
son of  a  tree,  which  no  one  judges  to  be  good  and  useful,  un- 
less it  bears  good  fruit ;  and  from  which,  if  it  be  bad,  no  one 
expects  good  fruit.f    But  if  now  tbe  sense  of  verse  36  is  such 

*  Compare  Dnisius  in  Animadv.  ad.  h.  1.  Vorstius  de  Hebr. 
N.  T.  p.  81).  Fischer  de  Vit  Lex.  N.  T.  Diss.  XXV.  p.  569  sq. 

f  Tlomv  signifies  here  to  ptdge^  consider^  regard ;  of  which 
sense  Raphel  (on  this  passage)  has  collected  many  examples  from 
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as  these  iDterpreters  would  mtke  it,  there  is  added  in  it  a  senti* 
nieot  altogether  foreign  to  what  precedes,  frigid,  and  i^Q»  i.  e. 
whoUy  destitute  of  efl^t  and  force ;  and  also  not  congruous  to 
the  aenUraent  of  verse  37.  For  where  the  Lord  says  fverse 
37)  that  every  one  shall  hereafter  be  judged  bj  his  woros,  he 
cannot  be  understood  as  meaning,  that  every  one  will  be  capa* 
ble  of  proving  his  integrity  and  goodness  merely  by  his  words 
alone }  a  sentiment  surety  as  far  as  possible  from  the  intention  of 
our  divine  Master.  We  must  therefore  necessarily  understand 
a  certain  kind  of  words  or  discourse,  which,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  sincerity  and  integrhy,  is  often  the  worst  possible,  and 
nunud^niiik  %6v  ai^gemw^  ^condemns  a  man,'  because  it  is 
uttered  with  an  evil  purpose.  If  then  we  interpret  agfov  ac- 
cording to  establbhed  week  usage,  there  arises  a  facile  and 
very  appropriate  sense;  namely,  i^oq  is  the  same  as  Stgyo^, 
otioeuSf  vainf  idle;  then,  void  o/effect^  wiikout  result ^  foUatoed 
by  no  corresponding  evenU*  Therefore  ^fia  ag^op  is  empty 
and  vain  words  or  discourse^  i*  e.  void  of  truth,  and  to  which 
the  event  does  not  correspond ;  fiita$og  Xo^og,  ngditiop  uiao^ 
gog  ^evo^evog,  as  Demosthenes  expresses  it-f  In  short,  it  is 
the  empty,  inconsiderate,  insmcere  language  of  a  man  who  says 
one  thing  and  means  another ;  and  in  thb  sense  agyig  is  very 
frequently  employed  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  in  Stobaeus  (Serm. 
c.  34)  we  find  tuQextoxegov  aoi  eatm  Xld'op  slxi}  fiaXetp,  n 
loyop  ugyovj  which  words,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Palairet  and 
Kypke  (on  this  verse)  have  incorrectly  understood  as  meaning 
vndeedi  injurious  language,  when  they  ought  to  be  explained  of 
empty  discourse,  uttered  inconsiderately  and  without  sincerity ;  as ' 
is  shewn  by  the  comparison  of  a  stone  thrown  e/ie^>  in  vain^  wiihr 
out  effect.  Hierocles  also,  in  speakmg  of  vain  prayers,!  opep^gpt' 
tov  £i/x^,  calls  them  to  dg/ov,  i.  e.  inefficacious^  smce  they  result 

Herodotus.  Such  examples  however  are  frequent  in  Greek ;  see 
e.  g.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  IV.  211.  Sallust.  Philos.  c.  9.  Sto- 
baeus Serm.  247. — See  on  the  other  hand  Glass  in  Philol.  Sac.  Lib. 
I.  p.  226  ed.  Dathe.  But  such  modes  of  speech  are  surely  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  any  peculiar  usa^re  of  the  sacred  writers^ 
when  they  are  found  in  almost  every  language. 

*  Compare  Demosth.  xora  j^tfofiov  Ao/.  a .  p.  815.  ed.  Reisk. 

t  In  Oral,  ad  Philippi  Epist. 

J  In  Carra.  aur.  Pythagor. 
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in  noChiagy  being  made  ^U^s  r^g  ivx^.wg  lofif^eiip,  m^^ 
ngos  tiiw  Htfi^ip  tmw  mxti^Aftwv  ngQirtpigoptmc,  *  with  merely 
thoughts  of  prayer,  profiting  nothing  for  the  acquisition  of  tlM 
thbgs  sought.'  The  same  writer  in  another  passage  oppos- 
es Tfjy  agyiav  tov  ualov  to  rf/  inp/tl^  f  su  nttuov,  *  the  ineffi- 
eiency  of  good  to  the  energy  at  evil.'  The  sophism  of  the  an- 
cients, caUed  the  ip^og  ko/og,  ignava  ratio,^  is  also  well  known. 
Chrysostom  therefore  sajrs  correctly  :f  agyow  di  to  fi^  nena 
ngayftatog  mlfuwov,  to  ^tviig,  to  ovnoqiartlop  jVoi^,  *tfae 
woihI  igj^p  signifies  that  which  is  not  according  to  taiet,  false, 
delusive.'  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  following  is  the 
sense  of  the  passage  under  consideration :  '  Believe  me,  be  who 
uses  false  and  insincere  language,  diall  sufier  grievous  punish* 
ment ;  your  words,  if  uttered  with  sbcerity  and  ingenuousness, 
shall  be  approved ;  but  if  they  are  dissembled,  although  diey 
may  bear  the  strongest  appearance  of  mtegrity,  they  shall  Im 
eondemned.J 

*  So  called  by  Cicero  de  Fato  e.  12.  Facoiolatus  has  tsealed 
of  this  sophism  in  his  Acroas.  V.  [The  following  is  the  passage  <^ 
Cicero  above  referred  to.  **  Nee  nos  impediet  ilia  i^ava  ratio, 
quae  dicitur ;  appellatur  enim  quidam  a  philosophis  agyog  Xoyog, 
cui  si  pareamus,  nihil  omnino  agamus  in  vita.  Sic  enim  interro- 
{ant :  Si  fatum  tibi  est,  ex  hoc  morbo  convalescere ;  sive  medicum 
adhibueris,  sive  non,  convalesces.  Item,  si  fatum  tibi  est,  ex  hoc 
morbo  non  convalescere ;  sive  tu  medicum  adbibueris,  sive  non,  noa 
Qonvalescas ;  et  alterutmm  fatum  est  Medicum  ergo  adhibere  ni- 
hil attinet  Recte  genus  hoc  inlerrqgationis  ^^hopimi  atquo  msra 
nominatum  eat,  quod  eadem  ralicme  omnia  e  vit^i  to&etnr  actio."] 

f  Homil.XLIII.mMatt. 

I  We  have  dwelt  somewhat  longer  on  this  passage,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing,  with  how  much. uncertainty  and  indefiniteness 
the  comparison  of  the  oriental  tongues  has  hitherto  been  apphed  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  Although  it  is  by  no 
means  our  opinion,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  referring  to  the 
analogy  of  those  languages ;  and  while  we  believe,  on  the  contrary^ 
that  this  is  productive  of  very  great  utility ;  still  it  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  apply  this  principle  with  very  great  caution.  Those 
interpreters  certainly  act  most  considerately,  who  prefer  to  explain 
the  words  of  a  writer  from  the  usus  loquenai  of  his  own  language, 
rather  than  by  the  uncertain  analogy  or  similarity  of  a  foreign 
tongue.  The  study  of  such  analogies  is  no  doubt  very  attractive  ; 
but  they  have  also  given  occasion  to  many  forced  interpretations. 
For  want  of  due  caution,  such  interpreters  have  been  exposed  co- 
htmbae  eoUo  commoveri,  as  Cicero  says,  Academ.  IV.  25. 
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3.  Other  interpreters,  ki  die  third  place,  misled  by  that  am- 
biguity above  described,  have  either  neglected  all  grammatical 
hws,  or  have  too  strenuously  observed  them.  Although  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  not  indeed  always  followed 
the  rules  of  the  Greek  language ;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
have  wholly  neglected  them.  It  will  suffice  to  give  an  example 
of  each  kind.  On  the  one  hand,  interpreters  would  have  spar- 
ed themselves  much  pains,  and  done  less  violence  to  many  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament,  had  they  recollected  the  rule  of 
Greek  syntax,  that  futurei  often  have  the  force  of  aorists  i*  as 
James  2:  18  xayci  Mim,  which  is  to  be  rendered,  at  I  also  am 
aamssiomed  to  skew  you  ;  and  further,  that  aorisU  often  signify- 
the  continuance  of  the  action  which  the  verb  expresses ;  as 
James  5;  6,  natuitnaavsi^  Iq^onvatne  top  dlnasov,  i.  e.  ye  are 
aecusiomed  to  condemn  and  murder  the  innocent ;  and  so  in 
the  passage  cited  above  from  Matthew  (12:  33),  nonioats  is  to 
be  translated  yt/%c  or  regard  haUtually^  etc.  I  conjecture  also, 
in  the  venr  difficult  passage  in  1  Pet.  3:  20,  that  or*  is  put  el- 
h'ptically  for  eig  ore,  the  (og  being  here  left  out,  as  is  often  done 
in  comparisons  ;f  and  this  being  admitted,  a  remedy  perhaps 
can  be  applied  to  the  passage. — On  the  other  hand,  in  James 
3:  6,  0  xoGfiog  trig  adixiag^  interpreters  have  been  troubled  by 
the  article  6  before  the  predicate,  as  if  they  expected  in  this 
writer  an  entire  grammatical  accuracy,  mtglpe&a ;  comp.  John 
1:1.  It  is  here  the  article  iitiyfi^tnog,  as  it  is  called,  or  as 
used  ienntst£g4  and  was  familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  who  not  un- 
frequently  employed  their  *t!  to  connect  the  subject  with  the 
predicate.^ — ^It  would  be  indeed  a  very  great  merit  in  regard  to 
sacred  mterpretation,  if  some  one  would  ascertain  and  illustrate 
the  analogies  of  the  Greek  style  of  the  New  Testament  with 
more  diligence  and  accuracy,  dian  lias  yet  been  done  by  those 
who  thus  wander  in  uncertainty  and  ambiguity ;  and  would  in 
this  way  establish  some  certain  principles  and  rules  in  regard  to 
'  ■  /'■■   ■ ■    ■■■■■• 

*  See  Lennep,  Analog.  Lang.  Grecae,  p.  354. 

f  See  Bos,  Ellips.  Grace,  p.  392.  Noldius,  Concord.  Part,  p. 
379.  Gataker  Advers.  Misc.  IT.  20.  p.  382.  Compare  ^  Eustath. 
ad  n.  w'.  258,  del  nivxav&a  ngoovna^ovuv  owti^fag  oig.  Com- 
pare also  2  Pet.  3: 4. 

See  Yigerus  de  Idiotism.  Ling.  Graecae,  p.  19.  ed.  Hermann. 


tSe 
1822. 


^  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  708.    Stuart's  Heb.  Gramm.  §  447. 
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this  diction.  It  would  theo  be  easf  to  avoid  a  multitude  of 
forced  interpretatioDS.* 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  second  cause  mentioned  above. 
We  have  said  that  a  multitude  of  forced  interpretations  have 
had  their  origin  in  this  circumstance,  that  the  interpreters  have 
not  accurate^  understood  or  regarded  the  genius  of  the  writer,f 
and  the  times  and  persons  for  whom  he  wrote.  We  will  speak 
of  these  in  succession. 

1.  There  is  evidently  a  diversity  of  style  and  manner  among 
the  difierent  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  correspon^g  to 
their  diversity  of  talent  and  disposition,  which  must  be  dOigently 
observed  by  those  who  wish  to  avoid  a  forced  mode  of  interpret 
tation.  The  sQrle  of  John  is  placid,  but  mariced  nevertheless 
occasiopally  by  more  difficult  words  and  {Jirases.  The  Ian* 
guage  of  Paul  is  fervid,  often  involved,  throwing  aside  aD  dse 
for  the  sake  of  some  easy  similitude,  pouring  i^f  out  in  fig- 
ures, tropes,  comparisons,  antitheses  of  memb^  parallelisms  of 

*  Inasmuch  as  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  analogies  of  an  an- 
cient language,  6an  employ  no  certain  method  in  ^qplaining  the 
monuments  of  Uiat  language,  but  must  be  governed  by  the  authori* 
ty  of  uncertain  usage  or  the  hints  of  grammarians ;  so  also  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  New  Testament  must  necessarily  be  destitute  of 
any  certain  laws,  so  long  as  the  analogies  of  the  language  which 
the  sacred  writers  employed,  shall  not  be  defined  in  as  accurate  and 
certain  a  manner  as  possiUe.  These  analogies  consist,  to  use  the 
language  of  I.  D.  Lennep,  '*  in  the  ccmstant  and  unifonn  likeness 
and  correspondence  (siniilitudo  et  convenientia)  of  all  the  words 
which  compose  a  language,  distributed  into  certain  classes;  of  the 
significati<Mis  attached  to  them;  and  lastly  of  the  phrases  and  whole 
construction ;"  and  they  are  exhibited  not  only  in  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  formation  of  words,  but  also  and  chiefly  investigate  the 
sources  of  the  significations  and  the  prc^r  method  of  defining 
them,  as  well  as  the  various  laws  of  construction.  See  L.  C.  Valck- 
naer  and  J.  C.  Lennep,  Observatt,  de  Analogia  Ling,  Graecat,  ed. 
Ev.  Scheid.  Traj.  ad  R.  1790.  Whether  there  are,  in  the  Greek 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  any  certain  and  distinct  analogical 
relations,  may  be  questioned  by  odiers ;  hr  ourselves  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  unless  these  be  discovered  and  established^  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  New  Testament  must  be  given  over  to  the  caprice 
of  every  interpreter. 

t  The  author  has  not  hitherto  directly  included  this  particular 
topic  anxmg  the  causes  of  forced  interpretation  ;  although  he  has 
more  than  once  referred  to  it  indirectly ;  see  p.  4i66  seq. — ^Ed. 
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words ;  yet  not  wbolty  destitute  of  rhetorical  art  Peter's  mind 
is  rapid  and  impetuous,  scarcely  bearmg  the  restraints  of  continu- 
ed discourse ;  his  language  is  inelegant,  often  interrupted,  obscur- 
ed by  new  words,  vehement,  yet  variable.  Of  the  other  writers 
also  the  genius  is  difierent  and  the  style  various.  The  diction 
of  Matthew  is  unlike  that  of  Luke*  In  the  former  you  find  a 
mode  of  writing  somewhat  harsh  and  inelegant,  indicating  an  un- 
practised writer ;  in  the  latter  there  is  more  polish,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  elegance  and  ornament.  The  characteristic  of  Mark 
is  conciseness  in  the  highest  degree.  But  in  each  we  find  cer- 
tain words  and  phrases,  which  are  in  a  manner  their  own ;  and 
which  either  do  not  occur  in  the  others,  or  are  found  in  a  difier- 
ent sense.  Now  since  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  die  sense  of 
any  writer  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  particular 
usage  and  manner  which  are  familiar  and  appropriate  to  that 
writer ;  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  and  the  experience  of  all  ages 
demonstrates  the  fact,  that  those  who  are  ignorant  of  or  neg- 
lect these  thmgs,  have  proposed  interpretations  in  the  highest 
degree  forced.  This  is  done  especially  in  regard  to  metaphors 
and  comparisons,  which  every  one  employs  more  or  less.  And 
the  same  thing  often  takes  place,  when  language  which  in  one 
writer  ought  to  be  interpreted  metaphorically,  requires  in  an- 
other to  be  explained  literally ;  or  when  words  which  one  author 
uses  in  their  proper  sense,  are  therefore  understood  b  the  same 
manner  in  another  writer. — ^But  to  have  suggested  this  point  is 
sufficient ;  as  our  object  in  this  discussion  is  not  to  speak  of  par- 
ticular passages  or  writers,  but  of  interpretation  in  general. 

2.  In  order  properly  to  understand  and  explain  any  writer, 
an  acquaintance  with  die  times  in  which  he  lived  and  for  which 
he  wrote,  must  evidendy  be  of  the  highest  advantage.  In  this 
indeed  lies  almost  the  whole  sum  and  essence  of  the  so  called 
historical  interpretation,  from  which  however  the  grammatical 
can  m  no  way  be  separated.*   Had  now  very  many  interpreters 

*  The  necessity  of  the  union  of  both  these  modes,  is  demonstrat- 
ed by  Keil  in  his  Commented,  de  histarica  Lib.  sacror,  interpreiet' 
Hone  ejusque  necessitate,  Leip.  1788.  There  is  in  fact  no  grammat- 
ical interpretation,  and  cannot  be,  unless  joined  with  the  historical. 
There  are  indeed  some  who  wish  to  separate  the  two ;  but  while 
they  pass  an  unfavourable  judgment  on  die  former,  they  change  the 
latter  into  an  unbridled  license  of  conjecture  in  regard  to  words. — ^ 
Comp.  G.  L.  Bauer  in  PJulol  Glassii  his  temporihis  accommodaia^ 
T.  II.  Sect.  II.  p.  256  seq. 
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held  to  this  principle,  and  paid  due  regard  to  the  ciroumstiDoes 
of  time  and  place,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  expe- 
rienced far  less  difficulty  in  judging  of  very  many  passages  of 
the  New  Testament.  Since  however  they  neglected  to  do  this, 
it  was  not  possible  but  that  they  should  often  distort  the  true 
sense  of  the  sacred  writers  into  one  entirely  different,  and  thus 
pervert  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the  aposdes ;  or  at  least  should 
introduce  into  theology  and  therefore  into  religion  kself,  things 
which  were  written  only  for  those  particular  times ;  (e.  g.  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;)  or  more  especially,  from  the  mis- 
apprehension of  tropical  language,  should  forge  new  dogmas 
foreign  to  the  mind  and  purpose  of  the  sacred  writers*    £xaa>- 

Eles  of  this  kind  are  too  common  to  require  to  be  exhibited 
ere. 
3.  If  also  it  be  of  the  highest  utili^  in  respect  to  right  inter- 
pretation, to  have  regard  to  the  m^n  of  thc»e  times,  to  their 
characters,  manners  and  customs,  opinions,  vices,  etc.  then  have 
interpreters  been  guiky  in  this  respect  of  a  twofold  error,  aad 
have  thus  been  led  to  give  many  a  distorted  interpretatioD. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  have  been  those,  (and  they  are  pro- 
bably the  greater  number,)  who  suppose  that  the  apostles  spoke 
and  wrote  according  to  the  preconceived  opknons  of  that  age ; 
and  that  our  Lord  himself  in  like  manner  accommodated  himself - 
to  their  feelings  and  prejudices.  This  su]^positk)n  is  doubdess 
in  a  certain  degree  true,  as  has  long  since  been  conceded  by  the 
most  learned  interpreters ;  but  it  also  cannot  be  denied,  thai 
many  in  applying  it  have  gone  quite  too  far,  and  done  violence 
to  the  sense  and  intention  of  the  sacred  writers.  Examples  of 
this  are  almost  innumerable ;  but  none  b  perhaps  clearer  and 
more  striking,  than  that  of  miracles  and  prophecy.  It  is  evi- 
dently not  the  part  of  an  interpreter,  to  attempt  to  ^ew  how  fat 
that  which  is  said  may  be  true  in  itself;  but  simply  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  shew  what  he  thought.  The  f<u> 
mer  indeed  is  not  to  interpret^  but  to  philosophize  ;  as  Emesti 
has  well  demonstrated.*  Now  that  the  opinion  of  the  aposdes 
and  of  our  Loi-d  himself  in  regard  to  miracles  and  prophecy, 
has  been  altogether  changed  and  distorted  by  disputatk)nsof  this 
sort,  must  be  conceded ;  especially  by  those  who  are  persoaded, 
that  these  things  (miracles  and  prophecy)  exerted  their  highest 

*  Pmlus.  de  Yanitate  philosophantium  in  Religione,  in  Opp. 
Philol.  Crit. 
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influence  precisely  upon  those,  among  whom  they  were  per- 
formed and  exercised.  If  the  aposdes  were  eye-witnesses,  who 
coidd  not  be  deceived,  and  have  narrated  all  events  and  cir* 
cumstances  just  as  they  occurred ;  and  if  our  Lord  was  such  as 
he  is  described  in  the  New  Testament,  and  such  as  adversaries 
themselves  concede  him  to  have  been ;  then  those  interpreters 
surely  act  without  consideration,  who  explain  their  language  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  make  them  subject  either  to  reproach  on  ac- 
count of  iraud,  or  to  correction  on  account  of  error ;  who  make 
Jesus  either  a  juggler,  deceiving  the  people  by  his  arts,  (for  no 
fraud  can  derive  an  excuse  from  the  intention  with  which  it  b 
committed,)  or  else  a  vain-glorbus  man  who  boasts  that  this  and 
that  which  the  prophets  have  uttered  without  meaning  (e&^), 
has  not  only  been  fulfilled  in  himself,  but  was  also  primarily  spo« 
ken  in  reference  to  him  alone.  Whether  such  interpretation  as 
this  is  to  be  tolerated,  does  not  need  to  be  discussed.  But  if 
the  apostles  were  deceived,  and  have  narrated  many  things 
which  they  indeed  believed  to  be  true,  but  which  in  fact  are  not 
true,  still  the  interpreter  is  not  permitted  to  doubt  respecting 
their  real  opinion.  Nor,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  things  which 
they  relate,  appear  not  to  be  true,  b  he  allowed  so  to  explain  or 
rather  distort  their  words,  as  to  give  them  a  greater  appearance 
of  truth.  Such  license  no  one  would  think  of  employing  in 
regard  to  profane  writers;  nor  do  the  laws  of  just  interpretation 
in  any  degree  tolerate  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  those,  especially  in  for* 
mer  times,  who  have  had  no  regard  whatever  to  the  contempo* 
raries  of  ^e  sacred  writers ;  nor  have  observed  for  what  per- 
sons, or  against  what  opinions  or  customs  of  that  age,  this  or 
that  passage  was  written ;  as  for  instance,  in  regard  to  those 
subjects  which  Paul  dbcusses  in  the  Episdes  to  the  Romans  and 
Hebrews.  Hence  they  have  neither  properly  understood  the 
sacred  books  nor  rightly  explained  them ;  or  ratlier,  they  have 
extorted  from  them  doctrmes  and  opinions  evidendy  foreign  to 
the  meaning  of  the  writers.  In  the  explanation  of  single  words 
also,  we  see  many  fall  into  similar  errors  from  the  same  cause ; 
they  have  acquired  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  persons  for 
whom  the  apostles  wrote,  and  have  therefore  advanced  many 
things  which  these  writers,  addressing  those  persons,  seem  never 
to  have  thought  of.  Thus  many  have  formerly  supposed  that  the 
use  of  the  words  (pis,  g>tTiCHP,  £*<»*/>  nXi^^mfia,  was  to  Be  dedu- 
ced from  the  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics ;  although  the  use  of  them 

No.  m.  62 
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with  reference  to  the  Messiah  was  already  familiar  to  the 
Jews.  So  R.  Cbaia  explains  (p^^^  n'lM,  Gen.  1:  3,  allegoricallj 
of  the  Messiah  ;  and  R.  Bechai  also  applies  the  words  n^^fii'*! 
^*»4t  'Ti'l  tyfbK  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  ^5a^  n^»^,  b?  T'tan!:  • 
So  in  the  Pestkia  Rabba  it  is  said  that  when  God  hid  the  light, 
^iM,  Satan  came  to  him  and  asked  to  look  at  it ;  and  having 
seen  it  he  said:  '^'jto  i^b}  ""b  inj:^!;  T^^'jw  tPPH  ^^^  "'^'J2^ 
tssrpjs  b^9n  r\Smt^  <  verily  this  is  the  Messiah  who  is  to  come, 
and  to  cast  me  and  all  the  pr'inces  of  the  natbns  forever  mto  Ge- 
henna ;'  compare  Is.  25:  8.  R.  Bechai  says  further  (ibi.  5. 
col.  4)  that  this  same  light,  the  Messiah,  existed  before  afl  ages, 
and  was  present  n^Mna,  at  the  creation;  that  this  is  the  be- 
ginninjg  of  all  things,  the  light  of  wisdom,  Vdn  M^dS  iap,  di  ov 
rd  napta  tfiteto,  as  the  apostle  says,  John  l:'d.  Bechai  in 
Leg.  fol.  125.  In  Beresh.  Rabba  all.  R.  Samuel  Bar  Nach- 
man  savs,  that  this  light  was  with  God ;  but  R.  Bechai  (fol.  89. 
4^  teaches,  that  the  same  becomes  incarnate  through  the  will  of 
Grod.  Hence  we  should  prefer,  were  it  necessary,  to  illus- 
trate such  words  as  these  from  the  writings  of  the  i^ws,  rather 
than  from  the  Gnostic  philosophy.  In  like  manner  a  vety  re- 
cent interpreter  of  John's  Gospel  has  explained  the  words  nnv- 
fitt  6  ^iog^  John  4:  24,  in  the  sense  in  whkh  the  word  spirit 
would  be  defined  by  philosophers  at  the  present  day :  ^*  God  is 
a  spirit,  i.  e.  his  whole  being  is  intellectual  and  moral  perfec- 
tbn.''*  Is  it  then  credible,  that  our  Lord  should  have  taught 
these  philosophical  precepts  to  the  Samaritan  woman  ?  Indeed, 
the  word  was  never  employed  by  the  Jews  in  this  philosophical 
sense ;  nor  does  it  so  occur  in  any  Greek  writer. 

III.  There  remains  now  the  third  cause  of  forced  interpreta- 
tions, which  we  have  indicated  above,  and  which  we  may  dis- 
patch in  few  words.  The  conteat^  namely,  as  is  in  itself  evi- 
dent, is  an  important  auxiliary  in  ascertaining  the  true  sense  of  a 
passage ;  especially  where  there  is  any  ambiguity  in  the  words 
or  forms  ot  constructbn,  any  obscurity  or  novelty  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, or  any  neglect  of  the  U9us  loquendi*  Still,  this 
principle  requires  unquestionably  very  great  caution  in  the  ap- 
plication of  it;  particularly  in  regard  to  writers  who  have  not 
been  trained  in  the  rules  of  the  schools,  utal  ovn  fp  itdantols 
avl^gwnlvfjg   aofjpiag  loyotg  XaXovoiw;   and  more  than  all,  in 

*  ''  Sein  ganzes  Wesen  ist  Geistigkeit  und  Moralitat." 
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eptstolarf  writbg,  where  often  an  argument  is  not  carried  out  in 
such  a  way,  that  all  its  parts  are  entirely  coherent.  This  indeed 
is  not  usual  in  epistles  of  any  kind.  There  is  commonly  in  a 
letter  a  great  variety  of  topics,  some  of  which  are  treated  in  one 
way,  and  some  in  another.  When  therefore  interpreters  have 
trusted  too  much,  or  indeed  wholly,  to  this  principle ;  and  have 
been  contented  to  make  out  a  sense  in  some  degree  suitable  to 
the  context,  and  to  seek  every  where  a  dialectic  congruity  and 
a  sort  of  logical  arrangement ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
that  they  should  often  advance  empty  conjectures  instead  of  true 
interpretations,  and  torture  passages  of  Scripture  until  they  could 
elicit  from  them  some  similitude  with  the  general  series  of  dis- 
course. This  however  is  of  itself  obvious ;  and  therefore  re- 
quires here  no  further  illustration. 

We  come  then  to  the  conclusion,  for  the  sake  of  which  this 
discussion  was  instituted. 


Art.  IV.    The  Claims  or  the  Hebrew  Language  avd 
Literature. 

llf  THRXX   I.XCTDRE8   DXLITERXD   15  COLUMBIA   COLLSOX,  1831. 

By  Bamnel  H.  Tainer,  D.  D.  Prof  of  Bibl.  Leftrning  and  lotarpr.  of  Serlpt.  la  the  Bpiae. 
Theol.  SamiMrj ;  umI  FmT.  oftb*  Hebrew  Leog.  and  Ut.  in  Oolombie  CeL  New-Tork. 

Lecture  L 

In  venturing  to  appear  in  this  place  in  the  character  of  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,  I  feel  that  an 
apok>g]r,  or  at  least  an  explanation,  is  necessaiy.  I  am  aware, 
that  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  with  an  ability  in  some 
degree  proportioned  to  the  character  of  the  age,  would  require 
the  undivioed  attention  of  a  thorough  scholar.  Feeling  my  own 
insufficiency,  and  recollecting  the  various  duties  that  demand 
my  time  in  another  institution,  which  has  and  ought  to  have  the 
strongest  claims  on  my  attention,  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  shrunk 
from  any  additional  responsibility.  But  since  Columbia  College 
has  shown  her  readiness  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  public,  by 
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enlfti^ing  her  system  of  iostnictioa,  and  adapting  it  to  the  wants 
of  the  coromunity ;  I  feel  it  to  be  obligatonr  on  me  to  show  a  wil- 
lingness) at  least,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  appobtment  with 
which  this  highly  respected  seat  of  learoing  has  honoured  me. 

Another  motive  no  less  influential,  is  a  desire  to  aid  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  Hebrew  literature.  This  department  of 
leammg  has  been  much  n^lected  in  academical  and  collegiate 
courses  of  education,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.* 
Not  many  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  advantage 
of  instruction  in  Hebrew.  The  prcqper  books  were  not  readily 
attainable,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a 
teacher.  Was  a  young  man  sufficiently  adventurous  to  amiro 
after  any  acquaintance  with  this  very  ancient  and  venerable  las* 
guage  ?  He  was  obliged  to  pursue  his  extraordinary  enterprise 
alone.  He  had  to  grope  his  way  in  the  dark ;  to  advance  with 
caution  and  hesitancy,  without  a  guide  to  direct  him  where  to 
fix  his  eye  upon  one  ray  of  light,  or  where  to  plant  his  foot  with 
security.  As  an  unavoidable  consequence,  he  was  often  going 
wrong,  or  Mine  back  into  darkness  and  confusion ;  he  was  sub- 
jected to  loss  of  time,  to  dissatisfaction  with  his  acquisitions,  to 
indefinite  and  uncertain  perceptions,  not  to  say  to  many  errors, 
whk^h  nothing  but  experience  can  efl^tually  guard  against  or 
disperse.  At  present  the  case  is  different*-)-  The  necessary 
aids  for  acquiring  an  acquabtance  with  the  dialect  spoken  by 
the  patriarcns,  are  now  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Suitable 
books  in  the  English  language  may  easily  be  procured ;  and  in 
varbus  parts  of  the  country,  aUe  instructors,  laymen  as  well  as 
clergymen,  are  ready  to  facilitate  its  acquisition.    The  most  re- 

•  "  Time  was,"  says  Prof.  Lee  of  Cambridge,  Eng.  "  when  the 
student  of  oriental  literature  was  almost  a  singularity  in  our  uni- 
versities.^ See  his  Cbntrovendal  Tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mo- 
hammedanism, Preface,  p.  ii. 

t  To  quote  the  language  of  the  indefatigable  scholar  just  named, 
**  a  student  may  now  commence  the  study  of  Hebrew  without  the 
fear  of  being  cited  as  a  monstrous  singularity ;  or  of  being  met  at 
erery  turn  with  the  appalling  maxim,  that  Hebrew  roots  thnve  best 
on  iNtrren  ground." — ^A  maxim,  let  me  remark  by  the  way,  in  the 
use  of  which  those  who  empby  it  contrive  to  compliment  them- 
sdres ;  as  it  wiU  be  generally  allowed,  that  the  soil  of  its  adfocates 
is  not  *  arid'  enough  to  make  the  said  roots  vegetate^  and  produce 
fruit  either  useful  or  agreeable. 
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spectable  of  our  colleges  have  establidied  Hebrew  professor- 
ships ;  thereby  calling  the  attention  of  students  to  a  department 
of  leamingy  which  has  heretofore  been  too  much  undervalued. 

An  advocate  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  as  a  part  of  theological 
education,  and  even  as  an  exceedingly  useful  auxiliary  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  cultivate  an  acquamtance  with  the  inspired  writ- 
ings of  antiquity,  might  reasonably  hope  that  his  subject  would 
ensure  respect ;  but  should  he  rise  in  his  demands,  and  advance 
the  claims  of  Hebrew  literature  so  far  as  to  require  a  place  for 
it  in  a  collegiate  course  of  study,  it  is  very  probable  that  not  a 
few  would  Slink  him  unreasonable,  if  not  presumptuous.  This 
is  conceived  to  be  an  unfounded  prejudice,  the  examination  of 
which  may  prepare  the  way  for  the  subject  of  the^  two  following 
lectures. 

There  was  a  time  when  almost  all  classes  of  Christians  united 
in  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  Hebrew  people ;  and  the 
name  of  Jew  was  associated  with  whatever  is  mean  and  con- 
temptible. And  long  since  the  general  spread  of  literature,  and 
the  elevation  of  character  produced  by  religious  toleraticMi  and 
oivil  improvement,  writers  of  the  first  respectability  have  not  hes- 
itated to  represent  the  Hebrew  nation  as  sunk  in  ignorance. 
Will  it  be  believed,  that  m  adducing  the  words  of  an  author  who 
affirms,  that  *<  before  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Jews  v>ere  entirely  unacquainted  with  lettersy**  I 
quote  a  writer  of  such  extensive  research  and  general  reputation 
as  Dr.  Mosheim  ?*  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  such  loose  and 
inaccurate  views  of  Hebrew  literature  could  be  charged  on  no 
other  respectable  author  than  this  distinguished  ecclesiastical 
historian.  But  the  same  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Hebrews,  mingled  with  an  unusual  degree  of  con- 
tempt, shows  itself  in  a  remark  of  a  finished  scholar  and  elegant 
poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Italian  Politian,  who  despises 
the  lyre  of  David  in  comparison  with  that  of  Horace,  and  does 
not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  study  of  Hebrew  obstructs  or  cor- 
rupts the  acquisition  of  eloquence  in  Latin.f  I  shaD  endeavour 
to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  of  these  and  other  mistakes  of 
the  same  sort  with  respect  to  Hebrew  literature,  and  to  show 
that  they  are  altogether  unfounded. 

*  Eccles.  Hist  Cent  I.  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  ^  15. 

•t  See  Wahl's  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  morgenlandischen 
Spracben  und  Litteratur,  Leipzig  1784.  p.  495. 
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Many  have  disregarded  the  claims  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  literature  to  general  attention,  because  thejr  imagine  both 
to  be  poor  and  unsatisfactory.*  The  author  of  the  beautiful, 
very  imaginative,  and,  in  its  views,  somewhat  loose  book  on  the 
Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  Alciphron 
a  sentiment  by  no  means  uncommon,  when  he  makes  him  in- 
troduce the  subject  of  the  work  by  declaring  how  thoroughly 
he  despises  the  "  poor  and  barbarous  language"  of  the  He- 
brews. He  makes  him  ask  b  a  tone  of  unqualified  contempt, 
*<  What  kind  of  poetry"  b  theirs  ?  "  and  in  what  a  language ! 
How  imperfect  is  it !  bow  poor  in  proper  terms  and  definitely 
expressed  relations !  how  unfixed  and  uncertain  ard  the  tenses 
of  the  verbs !  We  cannot  tell  whether  the  time  referred  to,  be 
to-day  or  yesterday,  a  thousand  years  ago  or  a  thousand  years 
to  come."f  But  no  one  who  has  read  this  productbn  of  the 
glowing  Herder,  who  seems  to  have  felt  th^  intellectual  and  im- 
passioned poetry  that  he  describes,  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  the 
obloquy  which  has  been  cast  on  the  sacred  literature  of  the  pa- 
triarchal nation,  is  the  result  of  pitiable  ignorance  and  mean  in- 
justice, ever  ready  to  frown  or  to  sneer  at  what  they  are  incom- 
petent to  understand  and  appreciate.-^!  do  not  mean  to  sound 
the  praises  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  to  eulogize  it  for  its  sofbess, 
its  adaptation  to  convey  the  meaning  by  means  of  the  sound,  al- 
though in  this  respect  its  claims  are  by  no  means  contemptible  ; 
I  do  not  intend  to  compare  it  with  the  dulcet  melody  of  the 
language  of  Metastask> ;  with  the  sonorous  fubess  of  that  in 
which  the  Roman  orator  carried  away  all  hearers,  and  the  poet 
of  Mantua  all  hearts ;  with  the  Proteus-like  diversity  with  which 
the  language  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes  was  made  to  adapt  it- 
self to  every  varied  shape  and  colouring  of  thought  and  imagi- 
nation. The  Hebrew,  as  now  subsisting,  is  imperfect,  and  it 
were  manifesdy  unfair  to  judge  of  it  by  the  small  remains  which 
have  survived  the  ravages  of  time.  And  yet  these  remains  are 
sufficient  to  show,  that  for  communicating  thought  and  produe- 

*  See  Wahl,  ubi  sup.  He  says,  that  most  philologists  have  been 
too  ready  to  do  this.    p.  460. 

t  Herder,  Geist  der  Hebraischen  Poesie.  In  this  and  a  few 
other  quotations,  I  have  availed  myself  of  Prof.  Hodge's  Biblical  Re- 
pertory, which  contains  a  correct  and  accurate  translation  of  a  part 
of  Herder's  work,  by  President  Marsh  of  Burlington.  See  Vol.  II. 
No.  3.  pp.  336,  327. 
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ing  impression,  no  language  is  more  vividly  poetic.  Whether 
the  old  system  of  deriving  the  nouns  from  the  verbs  be  the  true 
one,  which  is  also  adopted  by  the  author  just  named,  who  says, 
that  "  in  a  certain  sense  they  are  still  verbs ;"  or  whether  die 
view  of  the  learned  English  professor*  be  more  correct,  that 
the  noun  is  the  primitive  form,  and  that  many  forms  of  the  verbs 
are  really  nouns, — is  a  question  which  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  interest  a  general  audience,  and  I  shall  not  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss its  merits.  In  either  case,  the  result  as  to  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  language  will  be  the  same.  It  has  been 
'<  said  of  Homer,  that  in  him  all  is  bustle  and  motion,  and 
that  in  this  the  Ufe,  the  influence,  the  very  essence  of  all  po- 
etry consists."!  The  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  Hebrew 
language.  It  abounds  with  forms  of  speech  strongly  expres- 
sive of  action,  and  thus  it  gives  life,  animation,  and  feeling  to 
every  thing. 

It  is  generally  aUowed  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  radicaDy 
the  same  with  the  S)rriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  the  last  of 
which  has  become  polished  and  copious  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  nations  that  employ  it  In  or- 
der therefore  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  ancient  He- 
brew, it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  that  extensive  lan- 
fiage  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  these  kindred  dialects, 
et  we  must  not  judge  of  it  by  our  own  associations.  '^  There 
are  many  names  of  thmgs  which  this  language  has  not,  because 
the  people  themselves  neither  had  nor  knew  the  things ;  and  on 
the  other  band,  it  has  many  others  which  we  have  not.  In  ab- 
stract terms  it  is  barren."  In  the  patriarchal  ages,  metaphysical 
niceties  were  unknown,  and  phraseology  to  express  them  unne- 
cessary. ^But  in  representations  im^cting  the  senses  it  is 
rich."  It  is  said  that  ^^  more  than  250  botanical  terms  occur 
in  the  writings"  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  these  writings 
are  very  uniform  in  character,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  consist  of  brief  history  and  of  poetry  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  temple.  '^  How  rich  then  would  the  language  be,  had  it 
been  banded  down  to  us  in  the  poetry  of  common  life  with  all 
its  diversity  of  scenes,  or  even  in  the  writings  which  were  actu- 
ally composed."     "  We  possess  but  few  remams  of  the  most 

•  Lee ;  see  his  Hebrew  Grammar. 

f  Herder ;  see  Bib.  Repert.  ubi  sup.  p.  328. 
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blooming  periods  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  only  those  that  escaped 
the  shipwreck  of  the  captivity  in  consequence  of  their  connexion 
with  the  royalty,  religion,  and  history  of  the  nation.  Tlie  voice 
of  the  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride,  the  joyous  songs  of  vintage 
and  harvest,  so  often  referred  to  by  the  prophets,  are  lost.  The 
daughters  of  song  are  laid  in  the  dust.  The  joy  of  rural  festi- 
vals is  gone.  No  more  is  heard  the  shouting  of  the  vintager, 
treading  out  the  grape-harvest.''  How  unreasonable  is  it,  to 
compare  throughout  the  poetry  of  this  people  with  that  of  oth^ 
ers,  when  we  have  onlv  two  or  three  branches  remaining.  The 
harsh  voice  of  time  long  ago  commanded,  "  Hew  down  the 
tree,  cut  off  its  branches,  shake  off  its  leaves,  and  scatter  its 
fruits.''*  Too  well  has  the  mandate  been  obeyed.  The  lapse 
of  ages  and  the  changes  of  all  earthly  things  have  been  the  dread 
executbners.  But  '  the  stump'  of  thb  noble  monarch  of  the 
forest  still  remains  ^  in  the  earth'  with  roots  that  penetrate  to 
Sheol.  A  few  of  its  branches  still  stretch  their  lofty  arms  to 
heaven,  and  like  Lebanon's  tall  cedars  wave  their  magmficent 
tops  among  the  clouds.  "It  fared  with  the  Hebrews  as  with 
most  nations  of  antiquity ;"  to  borrow  the  appropriate  aUusion 
of  the  writer  from  whom  the  above  quotations  are  taken,  "  the 
flood  of  ages  has  passed  over  them,  and  only  a  small  remnant, 
like  the  eight  souls  of  the  human  family  preserved  in  the  aric, 
has  escaped."! 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  any  thing  too  extraordinary 
to  be  adopted  and  defended  by  a  mind  bent  upon  supporting  an 
hypothesis.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  literature  of  the  He- 
brews that  it  wants  originality ;  it  b  borrowed. 

If  indeed,  in  order  to  entitle  a  people  to  the  name  of  primi- 
tive and  to  a  literature  properly  origbal,  it  be  necessaiy  that 
they  should  have  raised  themselves  from  the  lowest  degree  of 
intellectual  character  through  their  own  native  power,  should 
have  instituted  their  own  laws,  and  never  have  interrupted  the 
gradual  progress  of  their  own  knowledge  by  drawbg  upon  fo- 
reign resources ;  then  indeed  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  He- 
brews are  not  a  primitive  people,  and  do  not  possess  an  original 
literature.  In  onder  to  be  indebted  to  themselves  alone,  they 
would  have  been  obliged,  from  the  very  origin  of  their  intellec- 

•  Dan.  4: 14. 

t  See  Herder,  Geist  der  Heb.  Poesie  Th.  I.  Gespr.  i.  Th.  II 
XII.    Compare  Bib.  Repert.  ib.  p.  329. 
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tual  devebpment  as  a  people,  to  have  confined  themselves  to 
their  own  limited  extent  of  country,  and  to  have  lived  with* 
out  any  intercourse  with  other  nations.  But  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  even  their  residence  in  Egypt,  although  it  subjected 
them  to  hardships  and  difficulties,  inseparable  from  slavery  even 
in  its  mildest  form  and  much  more  from  the  bondage  by  which 
they  were  oppressed,  had  a  favourable  influence  on  their  ad- 
vancement in  arts  and  cultivation.  A  sojourn  of  about  four 
hundred  years,  as  appears  most  probable,  or,  as  many  chro- 
nologers  think,  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  amoag  a  people 
more  distinguished  for  science  and  learning  than  any  otner  in 
the  world,  must  have  exerted  a  powerful  induence  on  native  He- 
brew talent,  which  in  many  instances  would  rise  superior  to  the 
oppressions  it  was  subject  to,  and  become  strengthened  by  the 
very  labours  it  was  compelled  to  perform.  The  influence  of  ex- 
traneous causes  of  this  kind  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  might  be  traced  without  any  extraordinary  difli- 
culty ;  an  mfluence  very  often  deleterious,  as  their  prevailing 
dispositions  led  them  to  adopt  idolatrous  and  immoral  usages 
finom  the  people  in  their  vicinity ;  but  sometimes  beneficial,  as  it 
enlarged  their  views  of  the  true  state  of  other  nations,  and  af- 
forded them  additional  motives  fot  satisfaction  and  thankfulness 
under  the  peculiar  advantages  which  Divine  Providence  had 
granted  them.* 

In  this  view  then,  i|  must  be  allowed,  that  the  Hebrew  nation 
did  not  possess  an  -  original  literature.  Bi^t  it  may  be  asked, 
where  is  the  nation  that  did  i  No  nation  whose  history  is  at  all 
knovm,  is  in  this  view  original  in  its  literature.  What  people 
can  boast  of  customs,  laws,  usages,  science,  and  arts,  which 
are  all  its  own  ;  all  independent  of  foreign  influence ;  all  of  na- 
tive origin  and  growth  ?  Such  an  idea  of  a  literature  absolutely 
independent,  is  preposterous ;  it  is  not  warranted  by  the  analogy 
of  thingSiT  Men  are  associated  together  for  good  in  every  re- 
spect ;  and  inteUectual  efibrt,  in  whatever  it  may  develop  itself 
and  whatever  may  be  its  result,  is  lawful  prize  for  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  it  up  and  to  make  it  his  own. 

To  constitute  originality,  it  is  sufficient  not  to  be  slavishly 
imitative,  to  have  commingled  with  the  foreign  and  borrowed 
idea  one's  own  thoughts,  the  property  of  one's  own  mind,  so  as 
to  incorporate  the  native  and  the  exotic  into  one  homogeneous 

*  Compare  Eichhoru's  Einleitung  ins  A.  T.  Bd.  I.  ^1. 
No.  HI.  63 
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and  betutifttl  plant,  adapted  to  the  aoU  in  whieh  it  is  to  flouriab, 
and  to  the  air  by  which  it  is  to  be  vivified  and  brought  to  matu- 
rity* And  in  diis  sense  were  the  Hebrews,  b  the  whole  com- 
pass of  their  literature,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  highly 
original.  Their  thoughts  are  their  own,  or  at  least  the  legiti- 
mate legacy  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  patriarchs,  their  ances- 
tors; the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed  is  theirs  in  com- 
mon with  some  neighbouring  tribes ;  the  figures  by  which  they 
are  illustrated  and  made  prominent  are  peculiarly  their  own,  b^ 
ing  borrowedi  in  general,  from  their  beautiful  and  varied  scene- 
ry, their  history,  their  occupations,  and  their  laws  and  usages 
both  political  and  religious. 

Another  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  Hebrew  literature  has"* 
arisen  from  its  limited  extent.    But  this  ought  to  be  viewed  in 
connexion  with  other  circumstances. 

The  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Phenicians,  and  Hebrews,  the 
four  most  ancient  of  cultivated  nations,  have  performed  impoi^ 
tant  parts  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and  have  left  to  their  de- 
scendants many  monuments  of  industrious  talent.  None  of 
them  has  been  obliged  to  run  through  a  circuit  of  greater  and 
more  destructive  changes  than  the  Hebrews ;  and  yet,  while  al- 
most all  traces  of  the  literature  of  the  others  have  been  corrod- 
ed by  the  tooth  of  timcj  that  gnaws  and  devours  all  thines,  thia 
nation  has  preserved  a  collection  of  writings,  transmitted  them 
with  extraordinary  care,  and  by  the  good  providence  of  God 
bequeathed  them  to  us  their  posterity,  according  to  the  qpirit  of 
dieir  law,  if  not  b  its  letter. 

The  works  of  the  Hebrews  are,  in  some  respects,  compara- 
ble to  those  of  any  other  people,  while  m  some  others  they  are 
very  far  superior.  Extensive  literature,  indeed,  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  a  nation  situated  like  the  Hebrews.  Originally 
a  migratory  family,  theywere  driven  to  £^ypt  m  order  to  avoid 
periling  by  famine.  The  Egyptians,  regardless  of  the  advan- 
tages the  country  had  receivea  from  a  dbtinguished  man  of 
thqir  race,  subjected  them  to  slavery,  and  held  them  for  a  long 
period  in  hard  and  disgraceful  durance.  The  dispositbn  to 
censure  and  distrust  their  leader,  together  with  the  utter  want  of 
spirit  to  face  dangers,  and  fortitude  to  bear  hard^ips,  which 
snows  itself  on  a  variety  of  occaskms  during  their  journey 
through  the  desert,  is  a  plain  proof  of  the  degraded  state  to 
which  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  been  reduced,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  striking  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence, 
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m  subjecting  this  people  to  a  series  of  difficulties  and  toils  m  a 
rude  and  uocokiniled  wilderness  nearijr  fertjr  years,  in  order  to 
fit  them  for  engagiog  with  powerful  and  exasperated  foes,  whom 
they  were  about  to  expel  from  their  country,  or  extirpate  as  en- 
emies of  God,  and  abandoned  to  all  sorts  of  wickedness.  Alter 
they  had  become  settled  in  the  land  promised  to  their  ancestors, 
they  were  subjected  to  repeated  subjugations,  because  they 
would  not  obey  the  law  interdicting  all  idolatrous  connexion  with 
the  neighbouring  nations.  The  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel 
detail  a  lameotaUe  series  of  tyrannical  oppressions^  which  must 
have  mvolved  the  newly  settled  tribes  in  deep  distress,  and  pre- 
sent also  some  pictures  of  desolation  and  wickedness,  from  which 
the  philanthropist,  unable  to  lighten  their  deep  dark  shadows, 
would  gladly  turn  aside,  to  view  some  more  favourable  exhi- 
bitbn*  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  luxury  and  voluptuousness 
overspread  the  court,  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  must  have 
afiected  the  character  of  the  nation.  His  successor  could  have 
ponessed  but  Itode  of  his  father's  wisdom,  when  he  adq>ted  the 
advice  of  the  young  courtiers  m  oppoBidoa  to  that  of  hb  graver 
ooonseikra,  and  began  his  administratk>n  by  announcing  to  his 
subjects,  in  the  bsolent  style  of  oriental  despotism,  mat  he 
mtended  lo  make  the  government  far  more  buraensome  and  op- 
pressive than  it  had  been  before.  The  revolt  and  separate  gov- 
ernment wfaksh  folbwed,  gave  rise  to  other  circumstances  tend- 
ing to  constitutbnal  and  permanent  hostility  between  the  two 
natbns,  and  ruinous  to  the  advancement  of  taste,  literature,  and 
science.  The  Hdirews,  enfeebled  by  intestine  divisions,  were 
the  better  fitted  to  become  the  prey  of  the  surrounding  spcrilers. 
The  Egyptians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  S3rrians  and  otner  an- 
cient and  mveterate  foes  on  the  other,  invaded  and  plundered 
their  territories.  Upon  the  rise  and  esttiblishment  ot  die  later 
Assyrian,  and  afterwards  of  the  Babylonian  empires,  new 
scourges  were  empbyed  by  God,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  re* 
duce  his  people  to  an  obedience  whwh  would  have  been  attend- 
ed by  a  correspondent  degree  of  natbnal  prosperity.  To  use  the 
language  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  and  poet,*  beautifully  expres- 
sive and  strikingly  appropriate  from  its  originating  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  very  army  whose  march  it  characterizes,  the  enemy 
rolled  on  like  a  mighty  flood  *  reaching  up  to  the  neck,'  redoc- 
bg  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  menacing  utter  descrfa- 

•  Is.  8:  8. 
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lion.    At  kst,  after  mtny  and  n^lf  sucoesrife  cbsn^  in  the 

?iTerameDt,  the  Israelitish  kingdom  fi^  before  its  plunderers, 
he  empire  of  Judah  continued  to  survive  the  dissohition  of  its 
sister,  with  various  ibrtunes,  as  it  submitted  to  the  divine  autho- 
ri^  that  instituted  and  protected  it,  or  set  this  authoritj  at  defi- 
ance by  idolatry  and  crime ;  until  the  Chaldean  power,  making 
rapid  strides  to  universal  dominkxi,  added  Haie  circumscribed 
territory  of  Judah  to  its  extensive  acquisitions,  and  completed 
the  downfall  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  by  the  conquest  of  the 
eountry,  die  burning  of  its  capital,  the  deportatkxi  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  capture  of  its  king. 

From  a  nation  whose  origb  and  liistory  are  such  as  those 
of  the  Hebrews  are  represented  to  have  been,  whose  bter- 
course  with  foreign  countries  was,  until  the  later  po-iods  of 
their  politk^l  existence,  exceedingly  circumscribed,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  diversified  and  extended  literature. 
With  respect  to  intellectual  energy,  whole  natioDs,  during  the 
earlier  times  of  its  duratbn,  were  slumbering  in  a  state  of  infan- 
cy ;  and  Herodotus  does  not  distinguish  himself  among  the 
Greeks  as,  the  father  of  historv,  until  about  two  hundred  yean 
after  the  Hebrew  natkm  had  been  desokled  and  destroyed  hj 
the  Babybnians.  While  on  the  one  hand  the  lilerature  of  the 
Hebrews — I  speak  of  it  without  any  reference  to  its  character 
as  embodying  a  system  of  revealed  truth — is  not  to  be  extrava* 
gantly  euk>giaed  as  more  comprehensive,  and  toote  intellectual 
than  all  other  literature ;  yet,  on  the  other,  it  is  not  to  be  despis- 
ed for  its  poverty,  nor  does  it  merit  thecontemptuous sneer  of 
the  seliHDonceited  sciolist.  Instead  of  censuring  certun  deficien- 
cies b  the  character  of  its  history  or  poetry,  we  ought  to  re- 
ceive with  gratitude  the  venerable  monuments  of  remotest  anti- 
quity which  it  has  preserved  to  us ;  the  notices,  however  brief,  of 
nations  and  communities  and  laws  of  earliest  times,  of  wluch  no 
other  sources  of  information  are  extant ;  the  sublime  trudis,  whe- 
ther civil  or  moral  or  religious,  which  it  teaches  us,  and  to  which 
it  is  not  rash  to  say,  that  nothing  in  all  antiquity  is  comparable; 
and  that  poetry,  mehing  the  very  soul,  touching  as  the  strains  in 
uniscm  with  which  unaffected  nature  vibrates,  or  sublime  and  d- 
evated  as  the  lofty  subject  whose  operations  and  blessings  it  com- 
memorates, or  awful  and  dignified  in  its  simplicity  as  the  tremen- 
dous majesty  of  Him,  whose  infinity  it  strives  to  adore. 

Notwithstanding  die  misconceptions  and  erroneous  views, 
which  it  has  thus  far  been  my  object  to  examine,  there  have 
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been  persons  in  all  ages,  who  have  devoted  Tnacfa  time  and  at^ 
tentbn  to  Hebrew  learning,  and  have  thought  themselves  richly 
compensated.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  very  many, 
after  pursuing  the  study  of  it  for  a  time,  have  abandoned  the 
attempt  in  vexation  and  disgust. 

SriU  It  must  not  be  assumed,  diat  this  is  necessarily  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  language.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  same  re- 
sult has  often  taken  place  in  relation  to  Latin  and  Greek.  Per- 
haps some  share  of  it  may  jusdy  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  learner, 
and  probably,  in  not  a  few  cases,  more  to  that  of  the  teacher. 
In  this  branch  of  literature,  as  in  a  multitude  of  others,  incaico^ 
lable  mischief  has  been  done  by  pursuing  an  erroneous  method 
of  instruction.  ^  The  crooked  must  be  made  straight  and  the 
rough  places  plain.  The  mountains  of  rabbinical  difScukies 
must  be  levelled  for  the  pupil,  and  the  hills  made  smooth. 
The  Hebrew  is  undoubtedly  the  primitive,  original  tongue,  and 
it  must  certainly  be  the  simplest,  and  at  all  periods  and  under 
all  circumstances  very  easy  of  acquisition.'  This  kind  of  a  pri^ 
art  reasoning,  and  other  arguments  of  the  same  sort,  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  systems  of  Masclef,  Parkhurst,  and  some  other 
grammarians,  which  beguile  the  student  by  leading  him  to  ima- 
gine that  he  is  making  rapid  progress  at  the  outset,  when  the 
fact  is,  his  acquisitions  are  not  secured  to  him.  It  were  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  my  present  lecture,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  principles  of  these  writers.  Anxious  to  facilitate  the  acqui* 
sition  of  the  Hebrew  language,  they  have  made  it  the  most  in* 
definite  of  all  languages.  The  student  may  perhaps  conjecture 
the  right  meaning  of  a  word  out  of  the  vast  number  that  it 
bears,  but  he  has  no  means  of  arriving  at  certainty  except  the 
context,  which  is  too  often  inadequate  to  enlighten  his  darkness. 
Let  him  read — ^I  speak  from  experience— let  him  read  a  large 

Eiroportion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  according  to  this  system,  and 
e  will  find  on  reviewing  it,  that  his  knowledge  is  goqe  almost 
as  soon  as  it  is  acquired,  and  that  all  is  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty. No  wonder  then  that  the  student,  finding  he  cannot  se- 
cure the  prize  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  nearly  won, 
grows  weary  of  the  efibrt,  and  abandons  the  pursuit. 

Let  me  remark  again,  that  in  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  other  lan- 
guages, a  judicious  learner  will  be  content  with  an  improvement 
continually  progressive,  even  if  every  day's  experience  should 
not  mark  a  very  distinct  and  rapid  advance.  To  acquire  any 
language  is  a  work  of  time.    All  expectations  of  speedily  ac- 
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qturing  a  foreign  toogaei  and  especially  one  not  living,  ue  idle 
aod  delusive.    Simple  persona  have  never  been  wantit^  to  lis- 
ten to  promises,  which  a  small  degree  of  reflection  would  con- 
vince any  one  cannot  possibly  be  realised.    And  suitable  in- 
structors have  never  been  wanting  to  satisfy  such  persons  of  the 
exceedingly  great  facility  of  acquiring  any  thing  and  every 
thins.     "  BhesiUa,  the  deiughter  of  Paula,  conquered  (we  are 
toldj  the  difficulties  of  the  sacred  language,  b  a  few  days." 
For  this  important  piece  of  information,  we  are  indebted  to  St 
Jerome,  £p.  25.    if  it  be  very  accurate,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  Hebrew  knguage  have  considerably  incmsed 
since  the  age  of  this  holy  father,  or  that  the  ability  and  appli- 
cation of  its  learners  have  lamentabhr  diminished.*    The  truth 
is,  that  such  mistaken  views  and  untounded  representations  are 
alwajrs  injurious.    Like  grammars  at  one  view  and  on  half  a 
sheet,  or  like  pretences  to  communicate  a  complete  knowledge 
of  a  language  m  a  few  lessons,  they  rabe  hopes  which  are  nev- 
er realised ;  and  the  pupil,  findmg  by  experienoe  that  he  has 
been  deceived,  is  too  soon  bduc^  to  devote  hb  time  and 
talents  to  other  studies.    Enthusiastic  admiration  of  any  thing  - 
not  unfrequently  leads  its  advocates  to  represent  its  attainment 
as  the  easiest  matter  imaginable*    An  accurate  and  fundamental 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  a  work  of  time  and  pa- 
tient ezaminatbn.    But  it  brings  along  whh  it  an  ample  reward, 
in  enabling  the  bterpreter  to  judge  (at  himself,  widiout  piacmg 
implicit  rdiance  on  the  decisbns  of  others* 

JSut  on  the  otiier  hand,  let  it  not  be  sappo&ed  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  it  requires  more  than  ordbary  apidicatkm  to  ac- 
quire a  competent  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  If  the  student  can 
make  up  his  mbd  to  proceed  deliberately  at  first,  to  secure  a 
thorough  acquabtance  with  the  leadbg  forms  and  principal  b- 
flexions  of  the  language ;  although  bdeed  in  the  commeoce- 
meot  his  progress  may  be  sk>w,  yet  he  will  soon  find  that  the 
perplexities  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  bvolved  are  gradually 
anci  surprizbgly  unravelled,  and  that  what  origbally  seemed  to 
be  impenetrable  darkness  and  confusion,  assumes  the  appearance 
of  clearness  and  order.     Such  an  application,  continued  three 

•  About  200  years  ago,  William  Schickard  published  a  Gram- 
mar, which  he  called  a  Horologium.  He  offered  to  teach  Hebrew 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  therefore  divided  his  work  into  as  many 
parts,  which  he  called  hora:. 
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or  fiNir  hours  a  day  lor  six  or  eight  months,  is  sufficient  to  < 
ble  a  learner  of  tolerable  capacity  to  read  the  historical  parts  of 
the  Bible  with  occasional  reference  to  his  grammar  and  lexicon, 
and  to  furnish  him  with  materials  for  an  exten»ve  acquaintance 
with  the  sacred  literature  of  God's  ancient  people. 

In  the  next  lecture,  I  shall  endeavour  to  present  the  claims  of 
the  Hebrew  language  and  literature  on  the  scholar  and  the 
Chrisdan.  And  should  sufficient  attention  to  this  subject  be 
awakened,  to  enable  me  to  form  a  class  for  private  instruction, 
it  is  my  design  to  deliver  a  few  lectures  every  year,  free  to  any 
who  may  feel  disposed  to  favour  me  with  a  hearing.  Some 
persons  may  indeed  be  found,  whose  prejudices  will  not  permit 
them  to  devote  much  time  and  attentbn  to  a  department  of 
learning  which  has  the  Bible  alone  for  its  object.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  number  of  such  is  diminishing,  and  that  pub- 
lic feeling  is  becoming  more  favourable  to  a  subject  which  has 
been  greatly  neglected.  S'mce  such  men  as  Newton  and  Locke 
thought  the  hours  profitably  spent  which  they  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  no  votary  of  philosophy  need  blush  to  imt* 
tate  the  example  of  men  before  vmoae  capacious  intellect  nature 
and  unhrersal  history  lay  open.  And  while  it  stands  on  record, 
tlut  a  scholar  so  elegant  and  profound  as  Sir  William  Jones, 
could  discover  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  elo- 
quence or  poetry  comparable  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible ;  it 
cannot  be  thought  enthusiastic  to  coincide  with  an  author  more 
than  once  refeired  to  in  this  lecture,*  when  he  says,  that  '<  the 
inspired  wridngs  of  the  Hebrews  would  be  universally  read  and 
appreciated,  if  it  were  only  known  what  treasures  they  contain.'' 


Lecture  H. 

It  is  the  design  of  my  present  lecture,  and  also  of  the  next, 
agreeably  to  what  was  proposed  in  the  former,  to  lay  before  you 
some  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  claims  of  Hebrew  literature 
to  the  attention  of  scholars  are  conceived  to  rest.  In  the  first 
place,  I  shall  attempt  to  state  its  claims  on  inteUigent  youth  in 
general,  and  then  particularly  on  those  who  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  advancing  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  assume  as  a  conceded  point,  that  it  is 

•  Herder. 
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iQccmiparably  better  to  study  a  work  m  its  own  lasgu^e  than  io 
any  traDslation»  however  great  may  be  its  mwits*  To  under- 
take to  prove  this  point  for  the  satisfactioa  of  an  intelligent  au- 
dience,  would  be  to  pay  a  poor  compliment  to  their  good  sense ; 
and  it  might  seem,  impertinent  to  occupy  your  time  in  this 
place  by  such  an  unnecessary  effi>rt.  If  therefore  it  should  be 
thought,  that  any  of  the  remarks  to  be  made  apply  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  English  version ;  I  trust  it 
will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  will  be  felt  to  be  the  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  original  text,  just  in  proportbn  as  this  prbcipie 
is  allowed  to  be  true. 

1.  The  Hebrew  language  claims  attention  on  the  very  same 
grounds  that  the  study  of  any  ancient  language  is  defended. 
Early  and  persevering  attention  to  a  grammatical  study  of  lan- 
guages can  hardly  be  too  highly  valued.  It  necessarily  pro- 
duces habits  of  close  and  patient  attention ;  a  faculty  which 
has  done  more  to  form  great  minds  than  all  the  concentrated 

Splendour  of  imagination  and  genius.  It  teaches  the  student  to 
igest,  combine,  and  methodize  his  thoughts ;  thus  (i(  the  ex- 
pressbn  be  allowed  me)  systematizing  the  furniture  oi  his  mind, 
and  giving  him  such  a  perception  of  beauty,  as  leads  him,  by 
what  may  be  called  a  sort  of  acquired  instinct,  to  arrange  his 
conceptions  in  lucid  order.  It  puts  him  in  possession  of  an  un- 
limited command  of  language,  enabling  him  to  express  his  sen- 
timents with  perspicuity,  purity,  and  force ;  and  opens  before 
him  an  immense  treasure  of  ideas  and  illustrations,  of  which, 
when  combined  with  his  own  reflections,  he  may  avail  himself 
at  his  pleasure,  to  delight  and  instruct.  Now  if  this  be  true  of 
the  languages  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  I  know  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  true  of  the  language  of  Israel.  If  it  be  not, 
the  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  poverty  and  imperfection  of  its 
literature.  But  this  is  a  view,  which  it  is  hoped  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  erroneous. 

2.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  a  collection  of  valuable  relics 
of  antiquity ;  a  large  proportion  of  them  much  older  than  any 
writings  which  former  ages  have  transmitted  to  us.  In  this  view 
they  present  a  field  of  research  at  once  unbounded  in  extent, 
and  luxuriant  in  its  productions.  ^Not  to  know  what  has  trans- 
pired before  our  own  times,  is  to  be  always  children.'  Thus 
says  the  great  Roman  orator  and  philosopher ;  and  men  of  in- 
dustry and  intellect  have  in  all  ages  inquired  into  the  nature, 
habits,  and  history  of  those,  who  in  remote  periods  have  been 
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distiogiiifhed  ibr  charactor  and  enterprbe.  Various  oations  hara 
boasted  of  the  extraordinary  antiquity  of  their  writings,  and 
however  well  founded  may  be  the  claim  of  some,  it  would  be 
difficult  feo  prove  that  the  venerable  nation  of  the  Hebrews  ought 
to  yield  precedence  to  any  other.  To  the  antiquarian,  who 
would  carry  back  his  researches  into  the  most  distant  ageS| 
die  books  of  Scripture  are  a  treasure ;  for  without  the  li^ 
wfaidh  they  throw  along  his  path,  he  would  soon  be  obliged 
to  grope  in  oincurity,  and  before  advancing  &r  would  find 
hknself  invdved  in  utter  darkness. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  statement  has  been  denied  by 
0ome  writers.  The  phikMopher  of  Fmiay,  whose  learning  ana 
research,  to  say  the  least,  were  more  commendable  than  his'tal* 
ent  fer  sarcasm  and  his  bitter  opposition  to  Christianity,  has  at<- 
tempted  to  disprove  the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  has  said 
that  in  ike  time  of  Moees  no  other  writing  was  in  use  but  hie- 
roglyphic, and  ooosequendy  that  the  work  ascribed  to  the  He** 
brew  lawgiver  could  not  have  been  deposited  in  the  side  of  the 
ark*  But  this  assertkm,  like  many  others  of  his  sect,  is  not 
founded  on  sufficient  evidence;  and  the  truth  of  it  is  com*- 
plefeefy  disproved  by  the  learned  labours  of  that  most  indefatiga- 
ble French  antiquarian  and  traveDer,  ChampoUion.  He  has 
shown,  to  use  his  own  expressioD,  that  "  two  centuries  at  least 
before  ibe  time  when  Moees  wMe  Uie  Pentateuch,''  (and  I  would 
add  he  midit  have  said  in  all  probability  two  centuries  more,) 
'*die  use  ot  papyrus,  as  a  material  to  write  on,  can  be  mfecred 
from  the  acts  still  extant  of  an  Egyptian  monarch.''* 

The  consideratioo  of  their  antic^ity  then,  very  greatly  en«> 
hances  the  value  of  those  remains  ot  Hebrew  literature,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Bible.  The  greater  part  of  them  have 
descended  from  ages  of  whidb  we  have  scatcdy  any  odier 
moonments.  The  oldest  Hebrew  historian  is  some  centuries 
more  ancient  than  the  earliest  traees  of  writing  among  the 
Oredcs;  and  the  most  modem  writer  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  contemporaneous  or  nearly  so  with  Herodotus.  Besides, 
the  historical  and  poetk;  books  of  the  Hebrews  are  ancient 
woriu  of  mind  belonging  to  Asia,  uxni  therefore  most  valuable 
ilocuments  to  assist  in  developing  the  primitive  history  of  man, 

I    ■— » 1  «      I .-f   !■**  I  n    mim 

*  See  Essay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  System  of  M.  CSbarapoHion 
Jan.  8y  i.  O.  H.  Oreppo.  TrAndlated  frQm  Ihe  Fneneh  by  Isaac 
SMti.   Boston,  VS3Q.  p.  166. 
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who  was  originally  settled  in  that  part  of  the  \forldy  as  may  be 
shown  on  grounds  quite  independent  of  the  inspired  records. 
These  remains  then  are  not  limited  to  the  history  of  the  He- 
brews and  an  oudine  of  their  intellectual  culture ;  Aey  com- 
prise materials  for  delineating  the  early  bistCHy  of  the  human 
race.  What  other  books  are  diere,  which  have  preserved  to 
us  such  pure  accounts  of  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind, 
a  subject  so  soon  lost  in  the  mists  of  hoary  age  ?  What  monu- 
ments exhibit  so  beautiful  and  philosophic  a  sketch  of  the  origin 
of  the  world  ?  What  substitute  can  be  adopted  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Hebrew  writings?  Annihilate  the  records  origi- 
nating in  Hebrew  industry  and  preserved  by  Hebrew  care, 
and  what  a  blank  will  appear  in  the  history  of  ancient  states 
«nd  natbns !  The  historian  is  obliged  to  avail  himsdf  of  these 
venerated  documents  in  giving  an  account  of  the  early  state  of 
man,  even  if  his  prejudices  should  have  led  him  to  reject  the 
syston  of  religion  which  they  were  intended  to  introduce. 

3.  The  subjects  comprised  within  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  strengthen  its  claims  to  attention  in  a  degree 
almost  incalculable. 

a)  It  contains  a  large  portion  of  useful  and  interesting 
historr.  Its  object  indeed  is  not  to  elevate  national  or  indi- 
vidual character,  but  so  to  delineate  manners  and  to  exhibit 
facts  as  to  aflford  practical  instruction  to  all  succeeding  ages. 
Who  that  wishes  to  be  taught  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  can  fiul 
to  learn  them  from  the  models  there  presented,  or  from  the  sal- 
utary warnings  which  speak  with  irresistible  efiect  in  the  ac- 
counts of  crime  and  of  punishment  therein  contained  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  reflect  on  the  narratives  of  Abraham,  of  Joseph, 
of  Moses,  of  David,  and  of  many  others — ^wbose  names  are 
embalmed,  I  trust,  in  your  memories — ^without  feeling  the  value 
of  practical  dependence  on  God  in  difficulties ;  without  admir- 
ing the  circuitous  mazes  of  providential  agency,  accomplishing 
its  own  purposes  by  methods  apparently  irregular  and  adverse ; 
without  perceiving  that  the  natural  tendency  of  op}NresskHi  is  to 
bring  down  rub  on  the  oppressor,  to  awaken  deliverers,  and 
rouse  the  spirit  of  vengeance ;  without  learning  the  necessity  of 
discipline,  and  the  important  truth,  that  it  is  onlv  by  difficddes 
and  trials  that  the  energy  of  the  character  can  be  elicited,  and 
the  man  be  fully  formed  for  practical  usefulness. 

b)  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
contain  most  admirable  lessons  of  moral  wisdom.  Somedmes 
they  are  taught  by  plain  and  serious  declaration,  recommending 
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themsehres  to  every  honeBt  man's  understandmg  by  their  e?ideiit 
truth  and  necessity,  and  coming  home  to  hb  conscience  by  Aeir 
correspondence  with  his  fedaogs  and  perceptions  of  ifdiat  is 
right  In  various  paits  of  the  Old  Testament)  moral  and  re- 
li^ous  daly  is  laid  down  in  a  simple,  didactic  -form.  SometiMMS 
it  is  communicated  in  beautiful  aini  touching  parables;  of  which 
it  may  be  said  without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  m  the 
whole  range  of  classic  compositions  of  this  kind,  nothine  supe* 
rior  if  mdeed  equal  can  any  where  be  foimd.  That  of  Jothan 
m  the  book  of  Judges*  is  the  oldest  upon  record ;  and  is  not  to 
be  exceeded  for  the  keenness  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  its 
merited  reproof,  and  the  truth  of  the  lesson  which  in  one  word 
it  conveys  to  the  simple  Israelites,  and  the  worthless  and  in* 
^cient  usurper.  And  nothing  but  that  utter  incapaci^  of 
forming  a  right  estimate  of  one's  own  character,  with  whidi  sin 
blinds  the  eyes  of  the  understanding,  could  have  hindered  the 
Hebrew  monarch  from  recognizing  himself  in  the  ungrateful 
and  hard-hearted  oppressor,  who  had  <  taken  the  poor  man's 
lamb  and  dressed  it  for  the  v^ayfaring  man,'  even  before  Na» 
than  made  the  pointed  application  of  his  parable  in  the  ever 
memcmible  words,  **  Thou  art  the  man  !"t 
•  c)  By  the  k>ver  of  poetry  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  must  ever 
be  cherished  with  a  fond  enthusiasm.  I  have  not  in  view  every 
one  who  is  looking  out  for  whatever  may  appear  in  the  world 
under  the  garb  of  verse.  I  mean,  the  man  who  has  understand- 
ing to  appreciate,  soul  to  feel,  and  taste  to  enjoy  compositions, 
which,  whether  they  be  written  in  measured  lines  or  not,  are  ex- 
pressive of  deep  and  impassioned  feeling,  of  exquisite  sensibiE- 
ty,  proving  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  -they  embody 
none  other  perceptions  and  emotions  but  such  as  come  warm 
from  the  bosom  of  the  writer,  none  but  what  he  has.  thought 
and  experienced  himself  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul* 
Such  compositions  are  to  be  found  in  the  remabs  of  Hebrew 
literature  which  have  come  down  to  us;  and  he  who  would 
attain  the  most  exalted  excellence  in  a  species  of  writing  omh 
secrated  by  the  very  earliest  of  human  records  and  bv  the  uni- 
versal fieeling  of  mankind,  cannot  n^lect  them  without  loss^ 
even  though  he  may  have  become  imbued  with  the  fragrance  and 
animated  by  the  power  of  the  great  master  spirits  of  the  world* 
It  will  not,  I  presume,  appear  strange  to  any  of  my  hearers, 
that  the  Hebrew  Bible  should  be  spoken  of  as  containmg  the 

•  Judges  9:  8—15.  1 2  Sam.  12:  1—4/ 
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fiiMt  uUt^im  of  poetry*  Tbe  veiy  eonfeniiacioQ  of  tbe  teiH 
tteeei  migbt  suggeit  the  fospioioo  to  an  attentive  reader,  tet 
they  do  DOC  bdong  lo  pkio  proee ;  even  if  the  laet  did  not 
break  Ibrth  ia  the  loftiness  of  seotinient,  the  apleiidodr  of  im* 
acprj,  and  the  richnesB  of  colouring,  idnch  in  maiqr  paitt 
abound.  And  the  poetic  efiiiaiooB  of  the  ia<»«d  mine  are  not 
eonfioed  to  one  dass  of  poems.  The  Hebrew  Scriptores,  and 
particularljr  the  Paalma,  cootab  a  number  of  tyric  odea,  compo* 
aitiooa  of  unrifaUed  sireetoeBB  and  sublimity.  Tbqr  are  not 
destitute  of  elegiac  poetry,  full  of  exquisite  tenderness,  o£  deep 
and  affactibg  feeling.  They  abound  widi  didactic  poems,  whicii 
give  rules  tor  the  regulation  of  life,  and  esdiibit  much  observa- 
tioD  of  mankind,  keen  discriminatk>o,  and  sound  practksal  wi»* 
dom.  The  scholar  and  the  man  of  taste  will  appreciate  their 
vortk 

Let  tts  direct  our  view  (x  a  fiiw  momeots  to  tbe  chaiadar 
of  Hebrew  poetry,*  ahhoqgh  at  presaot  we  can  take  but  a 
hasty  and  limited  glance. 

At  aa  early  period,  it  had  risen  to  an  devated  standing,  which 
it  boldiy  mabtained  as  long  as  the  peofde  breathed  die  atmoe- 
phere  of  the  country  inhabited  by  their  ancestors*  Various  cir- 
eumstanoes  contributed  to  fimn  the  Hebrews  mto  a  people  dis- 
tbguished  fiir  poetb  feeling.  Before  their  descent  into  Egypt, 
their  pastrilral  hb  and  Am  entire  political  freedom  became  die 
ctttdle  of  their  poetry.  After  their  estafalishmeat  in  Canaan, 
varkM]9  circumstances  concunred  to  foster  and  cheridi  the  sen- 
timent. Among  these  may  be  meotkmed,  first  and  principally, 
the  stirring  example  of  Moses,  whose  person  and  clnFaofeer 
were  venerated  bv  every  one,  whose  writings  eroy  one  abidied, 
fcrming  his  own  language  upon  the  noble  modd  of  the  inspired 
lawgiver.  This  was  the  fact,  in  no  snnll  degree,  iimog  the 
whde  perkxl  of  die  Hebrew  cooomooweaith. 

Subsequent  writers  employed  figurative  language  ttkem  finom 
ibt  services  that  were  peribrned  in  the  tabernacle.  The  histo* 
ry  of  the  exodus  (torn  Egypt,  comprehendii^  the  miracles  that 
aoeompanied  it ;  the  march  thtoiigh  tbe  desert  and  into  the  pro* 
asised  land,  with  tbe  vica(»>ies  and  wonders  by  which  it  was  sig* 
naliSBad,  were  eagerly  seised  on  to  descrSw  or  illostrals  btfnr 
events  SonetinMs  the  language  and  figures  used  by  Mones 
are  amplified  by  those  wrbo  toUmed  him.  .  Paradise,  die  tree 
of  life,  the  catastrophe  of  the  deluge,  the  burning  of  Sodom 

•  See  Wahl's  Geschichte,  p.  472  seq. 
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«-*a|id  a  muhitiide  of  odier  panicalars-^afibrd  nunaritls  to  bo 
employed  by  Hebrew  writers  as  coavenieoce  might  suggest  or 
aeoearily  require.  And  while  this  ihot  afibrds  atsistaooe  itt  ]llu»* 
tmbg  the  histanr  of  Hebrew  literature,  it  is  a  standii»  argiH 
HMot  b  fiivour  of  the  truth  of  the  Uuctaf  renewing  its  feree4» 
Ae  mkd  with  ererv  repeated  study  of  the  sacred  volume.*- 
To  the  example  of  Moses  must  be  added,  the  iofloeDce  of  the 
coostant  succession  of  prophets,  giving  eSEod  to  their  sacred 
mkustratioDS  and  divindy  euided  imtnictions  by  the  energies  of 
poesy ;  the  general  taste  K>r  music,  the  e&tfaustasm  with  which 
this  most  deli^btful  talent  was  cultivated,  and  the  dignity  to 
which  it  was  raised  by  ks  connexion  with  the  service  of  Jeho<- 
vah ;  the  majestic  sploidour  whh  which  this  sublime  service  wae 
conducted ;  and  beside  these  causes,  the  varied  history  of  the 
nation,  abounding  widi  so  many  wonders,  and  the  beautifiil 
country,  <  flowing,'  as  it  is  poetically  said,  <  widi  milk  and  honey,' 
and  deservedly  called  *  thegbiy  of  all  lands.' 

Let  US  give  ^passing  looic  at  some  of  the  records  of  Hebraw 
poetry  which  have  come  down  to  us  entire.— How  great  is  the 
poetic  merit  of  the  book  of  Job !  What  a  splendid  judgment 
of  die  monarch  of  the  universe  does  it  contain  !  What  magni- 
ficent preparations  for  this  judgment !  What  a  display  of  vic- 
tory !  Wiiat  sublimity  in  the  charge  of  the  Almighty  One ! 
What  digDity  in  hb  cbsUenge !  Not  a  reader  of  taste  and  fed* 
ing  can  fail  to  recognise  the  Divini^.  The  sorrows  and  kmen* 
tetions  of  the  suflbrer  prepare  die  way  lo  vindicate  the  Creator's 
honour.  Doubts  upon  doubts  are  suggested  against  the  govern* 
ment  of  an  all-wiee  and  gracious  and  powerful  Proi^eoce* 
Iflfidelily  raises  her  towering  structure.  But  ix>«  sooner  is  the 
building  finished  than  it  crumbles  bto  ruins.  The  mvendon, 
the  oMterials,  the  finish  of  this  poem,  are  all  exquisite.  The 
book  of  Job,  if  we  except  the  first  two  diapters  and  the  last, 
is  pure,  unadulterated  poetry.  It  describesithings  as  they  are, 
nMore  as  it  kxdcs,  maaoers  as  they  rise  and  float.  Man^ — 
man  it  describes ;  ia  the  friends  of  the  sufierer,  as  vre  too 
often  see  him,  aeUBb,  cold,  oensorious,  not  altogether  dinwatis 
fied  periiaps  with  the  evils  of  those  fiv  whom  he  cherishes 
some  degree  of  finendsh^;  in  the  anSerer  himaelf^  what  every 
man  ought  to  be,  a  cnminal,  downcast,  prostrate  before  hu 
God,  submission  kself,  total  and  entire  ccooessbn  in  the  hands 
of  his  Maker  and  lawful  owner,  when  he  feels  how  overwhelm* 
ing  to  the  creature  is  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Creator. 
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God  it  represents^  wiU  not  sqr  in  all  the  sublimity  of  poetic 
imagery,  much  less  will  I  say  in  the  abstract  and  imteeling 
defiuQitions  of  a  self-«onceited  philosophy,  which  has  no  concep- 
tion of  the  object  it  presumes  to  portray— but  I  will  say,  it  rep- 
resents him  as  no  mortal  genius  ever  could,  as  no  human  intel- 
lect, unblessed  by  the  inspiration  whose  source  it  dares  to  point 
to,  ever  did  or  can.  Hell  b  naked  belbre  him — ^heaven  is 
unfolded— all  things  are  like  nothing,  all  things  are  nochmg, 
when  compared  w^  the  infinite  Maker !  In  no  other  compo- 
siticm  extant  is  there  so  much  of  the  true  sublime  and  of  magnif- 
icent simplicity,  as  reign  through  the  latter  part  of  the  book  of 
Job.  A  judge,  competent  to  determine  the  comparatire  merits 
of  the  literature  of  varbus  countries,  has  given  hb  decided 
opinbn  in  favour  of  tbb  work*  It  b  '*  a  piece  of  writing,''  says 
the  accomplbbed  Frederic  Schl^el,*  '^  wnich,  considered  mere- 
ly as  such,  b  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
sublime,  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  ancient  world." 

Until  the  time  of  Samuel,  the  remains  of  Hebrew  poetry  are 
chiefly  confined  to  songs  of  war  and  triumph ;  as,  for  example, 
the  mrous  song  of  Deborah,  animated  by  a  bold  heroic  eneigy. 
But  Samuel  superintended,  and  perhaps  founded,  the  schods  of 
the  prophets,  wnk^h  exerted  so  happy  an  influence  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  natbn.  Tending  the  ^ks  of  hb  father,  the  son 
of  Jesse  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  refinements  of  sacred  music 
and  divine  poesy.  And  the  harp,  which  had  been  hb  compan- 
ion in  the  deserts  of  Judea,  and  the  constant  solace  of  hb  sad- 
ness in  the  long  hours  of  hb  adversity,  which  had  learned  to 
express  the  grief  of  his  soul  at  the  distresses  he  sustained,  and 
the  spiritual  enjoyments  from  which  he  was  driven  by  hb  re- 
lentless persecutor,  was  not  cast  aside  when  he  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  Israel.  Then  it  was  tuned  to  loftier  strains,  and  its 
chords  were  swept  by  the  band  of  a  master,  in  honour  of  hb 
mighty  Deliverer.  ^Others  caught  the  spirit  of  the  monarch, 
and  during  tbb  golden  age  of  literature  among  the  Hebrews, 
nothing  can  be  more  divine  than  their  lyric  poetry.  David 
himself  is  equally  happy  in  ode,  in  song  of  praise,  and  in  el^y ; 
and  all  his  compositk)ns  are  characterized  by  sweetness  and 
beauty.  The  spirit  that  breathes  in  the  works  of  Asaph  b  in- 
structive. The  poems  of  the  sons  of  Korah  are  often  of  great 
force,  rich  in  sentiment,  and  not  unirequently  overpowering. 

♦  Lectures  on  Literature,  Vol.  II. 
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Tbey  nieh  the  lieart,  and  oomprise  some  of  the  mest  beautSU 
1  eiepds  and  most  expressive  odes.* 

t  b  the  prophet  who  has  so  jiisdy  been  styled  ^'  the  evangel- 

I  ical/'  elegance  and  propriety  are  striking  characteristics.    In 

I  some  parts  he  rises  in  sublimity  almost  to  a  level  with  die 

I  songs  of  Moses  and  the  poem  of  Job.    His  compositions  are 

distinguished  for  boldness  of  thought,  devotion  of  sentiment, 
and  earnestness  of  manner.  He  is  remarkable  for  strength  of 
expression,  happy  choice  of  language,  and  elegance  o(  arrange- 
ment* His  images  are  delineated  with  great  accuracy ;  and  al- 
though the  saine  figures  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  yet  the 
colouring  is  beautifully  varied  with  a  felicitous  success  almost 
onrivalled  even  by  sacred  poets.  He  paints  the  distresses  of 
his  own  age  or  that  immediately  approaching  with  a  dark  pen- 
c3,  and  by  means  of  a  few  deep  shadows  oft^  presents  a  scene 
truly  terrific,  and  calculated  to  make  the  beholder  shudder. 
Then  spreading  before  yon  the  golden  age  of  the  Messiah  in  aH 
its  splendour,  he  seizes  upon  the  soul,  and  bears  it  onward  on 
the  wings  of  his  inspiration.^ 

But  of  all  the  prophets  whose  compositions  have  come  down 
to  us,  Joel  has  been  said  to  be  the  most  original  writer.  Who 
does  not  recognize  in  this  Hebrew  the  great  poet,  the  striking 
painter  of  nature  ?  Few  mdeed  are  able  to  reach  the  height  of 
his  comprdiensive  imaginatkm.  Every  where  he  shows  inven- 
tbn.  Eveiy  where  he  unfolds  beauties.  Subject  and  execu- 
tion display  the  hand  of  die  master.  His  strain  rises  m  grief, 
and  ends  in  joy  and  exultation.  What  enchanting  imagery  and 
pictures  of  happy  times  does  he  paint!  Pure,  flowing,  strong, 
.  and,  to  use  an  idiom  of  bis  own  language,  *  mighty  before  the 
Lord,'  is  the  language  of  Joel.  He  belongs  to  the  golden  age 
of  Hebrew  literature,  and  he  is  wordiy  of  it.| 

Habakkuk,  the  inimitable  singer  of  griefs  and  of  joys,  of  sad- 
ness and  of  consolatbn,  language  is  too  weak  to  eulogize  as  he 
deserves.  The  noble  hymn  which  forms  the  third  chapter  of 
his  book  is  beyond  all  praise. 

In  these  and  other  writings  of  the  Hebrews  there  is  '<a  splen- 
dour and  sublimity  which,  considered  merely  as  poetic,  excite 
our  wonder,  and  disdain  all  comparison  with  any  other  compo- 

•  Comp.  Herder,  Th.  H.  p.  343. 

t  Compare  Jahn's  Introduction,  p.  344.  Justi's  Sionitische  Hart 
enklange,  p.  262.  |  Comp.  Wahl  ubi  sup. 
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• 
MaoB.^  To  oaotiiMie  in  the  langtnge  of  the  iemed  lectnrer, 
already  quoted,  ^Thev  form  a  fouatain  of  fiery  and  godliko  m- 
qmrtioo,  of  wUcfa  tbe  greaMt  of  modem  poets  have  never 
been  weary  of  drinking,  whieh  Ina  suggeai)ed  to  then  dieir 
noblest  imaees,  and  animated  them  for  their  moat  magnifteeBt 
ffigbts."*  AGkon  feh  the  force  of  Hebrew  poeti^,  and  his  own 
splendid  genius  wiBingly  bowed  before  the  authority  of  its  iospi- 
ration. 

4.  Tbe  consideratSoDs  wUeh  have  akeady  been  advanced  to 
show  the  daims  of  Hebrew  literature  on  the  SEttention  of  sdxri- 
am,  will,  I  trast,  be  aibwed  to  have  some  wo^t.  Another, 
and  the  fa«t  ^ich  shaU  be  introduced  in  ibis  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  drawn  from  tbe  s^le  of  the  Hebrew  writings,  lliis 
point  has  indeed  in  some  measure  been  anticipated  in  the  re- 
nsaric  just  made ;  and  this  was  iiardly  to  be  avoided,  from  the 
btimate  connexion  of  poetry  with  tfeie  character  of  the  compo- 
sition. StiD,  there  are  a  few  observntions  wUcfa  josdoe  to  d» 
subject  will  not  permit  me  to  withhold. 

a)  lo  the  first  place,  the  stfle  of  the  Hdivew  writings  is  re- 
marKaUe  for  its  simplicity,  Tbk  is  indicative  of  good  sense. 
It  is  the  weaker  and  more  kifudicioos  dass  of  writers  that  be- 
come aftcted,  and  substitute  sound  and  pompous  pr^ence  for 
substantial  thought,  of  which  ttuf  have  often  but  litlle  to  dis- 
pose. Tbe  idea  vdiich  the  Hebrew  author  intends  to  gwe  us, 
he  gives  us  in  phin  words,  which  were  in  common  use  la  his 
day  among  the  dass  of  people  to  whom  he  belonged,  or  for 
whom  his  Dook  was  origiaany  intended.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  will  aocomulase  tbe  evidence  in  proof  of  this 
position,  that  if  we  except  those  suiigects  which,  from  their  very 
nature,  must  ever  be  obscure  to  men,  and  those  parts  whiebj  m 
the  dmracter  of  the  composition,  are  ek^mted  or  recondite,  it 
was  to  those  who  first  recdved  it  one  of  the  plainest  of  books. 

b)  in  Hebrew  narrttive  brevity  is  anodusr  very  remarkable 
property,  which  indeed  sometimes  amounts  to  a  pecidiarky.  It 
w  certainly  worthy  of  considenition,  that  in  general  the  Iiebrew 
historians  content  themselves  widi  stating  facts,  leaving  it  to  the 
nader  to  draw  inferences.  For  m}rsdf,  I  nnist  be  permkted  to 
say,  that  this  trait  of  character  in  the  writers  under  coosiffera- 
tion,  viewed  in  the  degree  in  which  they  eshibit  it,  strikes  tne 

♦  ScUegel,  L 190.  ^ 
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»  quite  ordinal,  and^  let  me  add^  wortbjr  of  imkaUon.  If  a 
writer  of  the  Old  Testament  relate  an  event  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  faowever  extraordinary  among  mtraeulous 
evento  the  transaction  may  be,  be  very  seldom  slope  to  com- 
ment. He  states  the  fact,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  narrative, 
leaving  the  simple  troth  to  make  its  own  impression*  In  the 
relation  of  acts  of  atrocily  and  persecution,  calculated  to  harrow 
up  the  feelings  of  men  so  intimately  associated  with  the  si^Ber- 
ers  as  some  of  the  writers  must  have  been,  it  is  remarkable  tbttt 
no  indignant  feelings  escape  them ;  but  with  a  simplicity  altogetb* 
er  inimitable,  and  a  dignified  brevity  to  which  thercvis  nothii^ 
comparable,  they  tell  us  the  bets  as  they  transpired. 

c)  There  b  one  quality  more  which  deserves  attention.  In 
very  many  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  style  is  remark*' 
ably  characteristic.  I  mean,  it  is  adapted  to  the  situation,  cir- 
cumstances, and  characters  of  the  speakers.  Hence  it  may  be 
bferred,  that  the  authors  drew  their  portraits  from  real  life,  or 
that  they  were  admirably  qualified  to  deGneate  whatever  fea- 
tures they  pleased.  Let  me  be  permitted  to  illustrate  this  re- 
mark by  one  or  two  examples. 

The  beautiful  story  of  Joseph,  which  for  unafleeted  simplici- 
ty, correct  delineation  of  manners,  and  deep  j^tbos,  is  altogeth- 
er unrivalled,  a£E>rds  a  striking  instance.  The  venerable  old 
patriarch  had  for  many  years  mourned  a  beloved  son.  He  i^  at 
last  assured  that  his  darling  has  not  been  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
wild  beast,  as  he  had  been  led  to  suppose,  but  that,  by  the  mar- 
vellous providence  of  God,  he  has  risen  to  be  lord  of  Egypt.  It 
is  not  the  strangeness  of  bis  fortunes,  it  is  not  the  dignified  sta- 
tion to  which  his  son  is  raised,  that  makes  any  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  father.  Every  feeling  of  this  kind  is  lost  in  one 
absorbing  thought.  Every  consideratk>n  is  forgotten  in  the 
overwhehning  delight  produced  by  the  assurance  that  he  still 
lives !  ^^  Enough !  Joseph  my  son  is  vet  auvs  T'*  This  is  all 
that  the  ibnd  father  thmks  of,  all  that  his  heart  leeb,  all  that  big 
soul  cares  for.  An  inferior  writer  would  have  accumulated  a 
number  of  impertinent  circumstances ;  but  the  master  looks  m- 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  soul,  and  copies  what  he  sees  and  feds 
to  be  indelibly  stamped  there.  Nothing  else  occurs  to  him ; 
than  one  thing  b  all.    I  will  not  say,  that  none  but  a  parent 

«Gen.45:28. 
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could  thus  have  wricteo,  but  I  will  say,  that  none  but  a  parent 
cao  fully  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  writer. 

How  exceedingly  characteristic  and  graphical  is  the  narrative 
of  the  woman  of  Zarephath  in  the  first  book  of  Kings.*  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  a  famine  of  extraordinary  severity,  Elijah  ap- 
plies to  a  widow  m  that  part  of  the  country,  to  accompany  the 
draught  of  water  she  was  about  to  bring  him,  with  some  solid 
tood.  She  replies,  that  as  truly  as  God  lives  she  has  nothing 
but  a  handful  of  meal  and  a  little  oil,  anrK.that  she  is  gathering 
two. sticks  to  dress  the  scanty  leavings  ot^he  barrel  for  herself 
and  her  son,  that  they  may  eat  it  and  die.  Was  there  ever  a 
more  appalling  picture  of  pover^,  famine,  and  despair !  Two 
sticks  which  £e  old  woman  might  chance  to  pick  up,  would  be 
enough  to  cook  all  the  provisions  that  remained,  to  dress  the  last 
earthly  meal.  Nothing  more  was  then  to  be  looked  for,  no  fur- 
ther relief  to  be  expected  but — death.  The  historian  may  di- 
late upon  the  miseries  of  famine ;  the  exhausted  sufferer  has 
but  few  words  of  description.  But  these  few  tell  the  whole  ca- 
lamilgr.  They  paint  its  horrors  to  the  very  life ;  and  you  see 
here  the  wretched  victim  making  up  her  mind  to  eat  her  last 
morsel,  and — ^to  die.f 

•IK.  17:  8—12. 

t  Lecture  Introductory  to  the  course  of  Hebrew  Instructiiui  in 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  £pisoq>al 
Church,  by  C.  C.  Moore,  pp.  16, 17.—"  Those  parts  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  which  are  written  in  prose,  are  remarkable  for  the 
ease  and  clearness  of  their  style,  and  their  entire  freedom  from  any 
thing  like  ambitious  or  unnecessary  ornament.  The  descriptions  to 
be  found  in  them  are  like  paintings  whose  lights  and  shades  are  in 
masses,  and  whose  touches  are  i^w  and  bold.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  Hebrew  manner  of  relating  is,  to  {dace  the  objects  and  ac- 
tions described  immediately  before  the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  lead- 
mg  fiicts  are  seized  by  the  author,  and  all  attendant  circumstances 
neglected.  Thus  a  life  and  vigour  are  imparted  to  the  descriptions 
and  to  the  speeches,  quite  peculiar  to  the  Scripture  compositions. 
As  in  the  human  countenance,  more  may  oftentimes  be  conveyed 
by  a  flash  of  expression  than  by  the  most  laboured  words ;  so,  in 
the  Bible,  a  whole  train  of  ideas  is  frequently  awakened,  or  a  most 
powerful  effect  produced,  by  some  brief  phrase  or  sudden  exclaina- 
tion.  These  writings  possess  a  wonderful  and  unrivalled  union  of 
pathos  and  strength,  in  them  every  thing  appears  natural  and  un* 
sought.  And,  with  regard  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  per- 
sons therein  portrayed,  the  most  perfect  candour  and  impartiahty 
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It  is  possible,  indeed  I  am  apprehensive  it  is  veiy  probable, 
that  what  I  have  ventured  to  say  this  evening  in  favour  of  He- 
brew literature,  mA  also  what  I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  will 
be  ascribed  by  many  to  prejudice ;  perhaps  to  an  unwarrantable 
professional  bias,  amusing  to  tnen  of  more  general  views,  but 
not  at  all  conclusive  to  their  understandings.  While  on  the  one 
bttud,  so  far  from  being  conscious  that  such  a  supposition  is  well 
founded,  I  feel  that  the  remarks  made  do  not  approach  th^  ele- 
vation of  the  subject ;  I  am  aware  on  the  other,  that  great  allow* 
ance  is  to  be  made  for  the  sentiment,  unfortunately  too  general, 
that  the  Bible  is  to  be  regarded  simply,  solely,  and  exclusively, 
as  the  repository  of  religious  views  and  doctrines,  and  in  no 
sense  at  all  as  a  coUection  of  works  of  taste  and  el^ance*  I 
have  called  this  sentiment  unfortunate ;  and  it  b  so,  because  it 
is  die  result  of  a  partial  and  very  imperfect  view  of  the  truth. 
The  opposite  error,  I  freely  grant,  is  infinitely  the  worse  of  the 
two.  It  is  much  better  to  venerate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  mere- 
ly as  the  inspired  source  of  religious  truth,  and  to  view  the  sa- 
cred volume  in  no  other  light  than  this,  than,  with  many  of  the 
scholars  of  Germany,  to  tarnish  its  lustre  by  considering  it  as 
entitled  to  no  higher  claims  than  the  noblest  production  of  hu- 
man genius  can  assert.  But  does  the  absurdiQr  of  one  extreme 
justify  the  opposite  ?  That  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  demand  the 
attention  of  the  believer  in  revelation,  and  that  the  divinity  of 
their  origm  constitutes  their  highest  claim  to  his  regard,  is  a 
view  of  the  subject,  which,  among  others,  I  hope  to  present  to 
you  at  our  next  meeting,  should  your  indulgence  be  again  ex- 
tended to  me.  But  the  influences  of  divine  inspiration  are  not 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  natural  genius  and  human  in- 
dustry and  taloit;  and  both  these  views  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  regarded  in  weighing  their  legitimate  claims  to 
attention.  Let  the  subject  have  a  fair  trial ;  and  if,  upon  a  tho- 
rough investigation  of  its  merits,  it  shall  be  found  that  in  plans 
for  Uberal  education  justice  has  not  been  done  to  this  depart- 
ment, let  us,  governed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  atone  for  the  default, 
by  a  generous  regard  for  what  we  are  conscientk>usly  convinced 
b  the  RiGBT. 

are  manifest ;  their  vices  and  crimes  are  related  in  as  simple  and 
unqualified  a  manner  as  their  virtues  and  good  actions,  m  iklse 
colouring  appears  to  be  thought  necessary ;  all  bears  the  stamp  of 
tmth  and  reality." 
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Lecture  III. 

Were  a  human  being  of  exaked  intelligence  and  deep  feeW 
ing,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  mature  powers,  to  be  placed  for  the 
first  time  in  a  situation  where  all  the  splendours  of  nature  are 
brouj^t  before  his  view,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  lofty  concep* 
tions  and  drilling  emotions  which  the  magnificent  prospect  would 
inspire.  He  sees  the  valleys  glistening  with  golden  harvests ; 
the  plains  joyously  resounding  with  the  voice  of  the  husband- 
man and  his  domestic  associates,  of  <  the  shepherd  and  his  fleeer 
care ;  the  streams  slowly  creeping  in  the  meadows  and  through 
the  woods,  or  sweeping  with  irresisdUe  vidence  akme  their 
majestic  course ;  the  noble  oak,  stretching  his  vast  limbs  beauti- 
ful wkh  foliage  towards  heaven;  the  deep  dark  forests,  ex- 
t»Dduig  further  than  ihe  eye  can  reach ;  the  rocky  mountains, 
that  seem  to  wall  up  the  earth,  and  by  their  impregnable  masses 
to  defy  the  assaults  of  other  worlds,  and  to  bear  on  their  dim 
tops  the  vault  of  heaven  with  all  its  gk>ries«  Such  a  scene 
would  be  too  splendid  for  language  to  describe.  Imagination 
itself  would  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  the  overpowering  im- 
presswns  it  must  produce.  Under  these  circumstances,  let  us 
suppose  the  astonished  observer  to  be  informed  of  that  ine&bly 
great  and  glorious  Being,  by  whom  all  these  magnificent  crea- 
tions are  brought  bto  existence  and  activity ;  to  be  toM,  that 
the  Maker's  presence  pervades,  animates,  controls,  governs  the 
wiiole ;  that  every  where  his  influence  extends,  and  that  all  the 
eye  can  comprehend  is  the  temple  of  that  Majesty,  who  was 
from  everlasting  and  will  ever  be  the  same,  the  Infinite,  the 
Eternal.  Overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One,  he 
would  fall  down  before  him  in  all  the  reverence  of  expressive 
silence. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  picture  is  too  highly  cok)ured, 
or  that  the  comparison  is  overstrained,  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
contents  of  the  volume  which  constitutes  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. The  student,  who  comes  to  an  examination  of  this  col- 
lection with  a  feeling  merely  critwal,  who  indulges  himself  in 
viewing  its  exhibitions  simply  as  objects  of  taste  and  ^lendid 
creations  of  imagination  and  genius,  is  like  the  looker  on  the 
natural  world,  who  knows  nothioe  of  its  Author,  Former,  and 
Preserver.  He  is  struck  with  me  beauty  and  order  that  are 
every  where  predominant,  the  extensiveness,  magnificence,  and 
sublimity  of  the  views  that  are  displayed  before  him,  and  he 
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cannot  repress  bis  delight  and  admiration.  But  die  holy  Agent 
that  influences  all,  the  soul  that  animates,  the  Spirit,  pure,  celes- 
tial, and  altogether  divine,  that  pervades  the  whoIe,---this,  alas ! 
is  unappreciated  and  unknown. 

In  presentbg  the  claims  of  Hebrew  literature  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scholar,  I  have  thus  far  confined  myself  to  those 
pomtB  which  it  possesses  m  common  with  the  literature  of  an- 
cient nations  fai  general.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  opin- 
ion of  some,  th^  lio  other  characteristic  ought  to  be  introdu- 
ced }  that  the  Hebrew  writings  ought  to  be  viewed  in  none  other 
light  than  that  in  which  all  cS^ers  are  viewed.  But  it  is  the  di- 
vini^  reigning  throughout  the  holy  volume  which  gives  it  its  pecu- 
liar excellence ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  its  most  striking  charac- 
teristic should  be  omitted.  If  the  lecturer  be  not  limited  to  a 
partial  exhibition  of  its  claims,  how  can  he  be  denied  the  rljght 
of  assuming  that  which  is  its  most  honourable  distinction  ? 
Mere  justice  to  the  subject  requires  this. 

Those  who  recognize  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Hd)rew  Scriptures,  must  of  course  regard  them  as  an  invaluable 
depository  of  true  religious  faith,  and  must  be  especiallv  inter- 
ested in  advancing  a  correct  knowledge  of  them.  It  is  to 
such  more  particularly  that  this  lecture  is  addressed. 

And  in  speaking  to  such,  1  address  myself  to  all  who  are 
Christians,  with  whom  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
primary  and  fundamental  article  of  faith.  If  we  do  indeed  be- 
lieve the  Hebrew  writings  to  have  been  in^ired  by  God,  we 
must  believe  them  to  be  intelligible  productions ;  not,  like  the 
unconnected  ravings  of  the  agitated  Sybil,  susceptible  of  any 
meaning  that  circumstances  and  passion  might  choose  to  sug- 
gest, but  bearing  one  definite  sense,  perspicuous  to  the  reader 
who  has  knowl^ge  sufficient  to  comprehend  it,  and  rational  to 
the  clear  and  unprejudfeed  judgment.  If  such  be  our  views  of 
the  Hebrew  writings,  we  owe  it  to  that  love  of  truth  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  generoiis  soul,  and  that  disposition  to 
communicate  instruction  for  the  general  good,  which  is  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  of  every  elevated  mind,  to  use  our  best  em>rts 
in  order  to  extend  an  acquaintance  with  them.  The  ministers 
of  religion,  and  young  men  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  sacred  professkm,  must  feel  this  inference  in  aU  its  weight. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  implies  such  per- 
vading divrae  influence  on  the  views  of  religion,  and  of  all  mat- 
ters essentially  connected  with  it  and  supporting  and  maintaining 
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h,  as  shall  exclude  error,  and  exhibit  spiritual  truth,  so  as  to 
adTance  the  best  interests  of  man.  Such  an  influence  is  as- 
serted and  implied  in  the  representations  of  sereral  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  so  that,  if  we  allow  them  to  have  been  ra- 
tional and  sensible  men,  the  denial  of  it  is  nothing  less  than  an 
abandonment  of  their  moral  and  religious  character.  It  is  also 
necessarily  involved  in  the  facts  which  many  of  these  writers 
exhibit  in  their  works  now  extant,  so  that  any  other  view  of  the 
subject  b  altogether  inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomena  which 
their  writings  contain.  Formerfy^  those  who  rejected  this  view, 
regarded  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  visionary  enthusiasts,  men  of 
overheated  imagination,  expressing  themselves  with  an  inaccu- 
racy and  obscurity,  which,  while  it  made  them  unintelligible  to 
others,  proved  that  they  themselves  had  no  very  clear  concep- 
tions of  their  own  meanmg.  Hence  it  would  follow  of  course, 
that  they  must  have  been  an  ignorant  set  of  men,  and  their  pro- 
ductions must  be  characterized  by  error  and  absurdity.  It  is 
curious  to  remark,  and  no  less  interesting  to  observe  the  fact,  as 
affi>rding  a  striking  comment  on  the  illusions  of  the  human 
mind,  when  deceived  by  the  ignut  fatuu$  of  misguiding  error, 
that,  in  our  own  day,  the  very  same  class  of  thinkers  and  wri- 
ters on  the  subject  of  revelation,  as  connected  with  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, have  taken  a  stand  the  very  opposite.  Ask  the  Ger- 
man disciple  of  naturalism,  what  he  thinks  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets? He  will  tell  you,  that  they  were  men  of  extensive  in-* 
fi>rmati(xi,  profound  wisdom,  enlarged  views  of  the  political  and 
religious  state  of  their  own  and  of  surrounding  nations,  strongly 
attached  to  the  theocracy,  able  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  pro- 
bable results  of  causes  in  operation  than  other  men ;  men  who 
were  enlightened  politicians,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  past  ages,  with  the  government  and  institutions  of 
their  own  and  of  surrounding  countries,  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  particularly  with  the  polit- 
ical views  of  nations  connected  by  interest  and  policy  with 
the  Jewish  people.  They  were  men  of  extraordinary  sagacity, 
and,  from  the  well  known  operations  of  causes  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  they  were  able  to  calculate  vrith  moral  certainty 
the  results  which  they  predicted  and  announced  as  oracles  from 
Qod ;  men  who  held  a  dignified  station  in  the  community,  and 
in  point  of  influence  and  practical  authority,  were  at  the  very 
head  of  the  nation.  But  although  the  attempts  to  support  thb 
scheme  are  exceedingly  plausible,  nothing  b  more  certain  than 
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that  its  defenders  have  been  obliged  to  set  at  nought  all  evidence 
militating  against  it,  which  is  to  be  derived  from  history.  They 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  authenticity  of  several  works, 
although  it.  has  been  uniformly  supported  by  a  plain  and  undeni- 
ed  tradition  of  the  people,  of  whose  literature  they  make  a  part« 
reaching — as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge — ^up  to  the  days  of 
their  respective  authors.  They  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  in- 
terpretations which  are  not  merely  at  variance  with  those  gene- 
rally received,  but  also  with  the  whole  character  of  the  Bible  as 
such,  and  better  suited  to  the  febles  of  oriental  mythology ;  in- 
terpretations assumed  without  proof  of  the  theory  on  which  they 
rest,  and  contradictory  and  frigid  in  the  results  that  they  exhibit* 
Such  a  scheme  is  utterly  badequate  to  explain  the  Hebrew 
writings.  But  it  is  no  trifling  subject  of  congratulation  to  those 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  study  of  these  writings, 
that  they  are  acknowledged  to  contain  specimens  of  genius  of 
the  highest  order,  and  as  such  to  deserve  the  attention  of  eveiy 
scholar,  by  men  whose  profound  learning  must  place  them  at  the 
verjr  head  of  all  literary  circles.  A  Hebrew  prophet  is  neither 
an  Ignorant  fanatic  nor  a  sagack>us  politician.  He  b  a  divinely 
directed  teacher  of  the  true  religbn,  and  such  teachers  were 
promised  to  his  nation  by  the  inspired  Moses.  It  is  not  essential 
to  the  character  of  a  prophet  az  suchy  that  he  shall  be  endowed 
with  the  power  of  foreseeing  future  events,  although  such  power 
was  evideody  possessed  by  many  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In 
either  capacity,  as  a  divine  teacher  of  the  true  religion,  and  as  a 
seer  to  look  into  the  ages  to  come,  it  is  plain  that  the  influence 
by  which  he  is  guided  is  not  destructive  of  his  own  powers, 
whether  of  native  genius  or  strengthened  by  education.  Con- 
sequently it  leaves  him  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  imagination, 
of  his  mental  faculties,  and  of  his  feelings.  These  may  be 
chastened  and  controled  by  education,  discipline,  society,  and 
various  other  causes ;  or  may  run  wild,  as  it  would  app^  to  a 
cold  western  reader,  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  orienuu  nature, 
splendid  in  its  seeming  extravagance.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
principle  udder  consideration  has  no  necessary  connexion  with 
the  style  of  each  writer.  Thb  is  formed,  as  in  other  cases,  by 
the  usual  circumstances,  and  therefore  in  some  works  it  is  purer, 
or  more  sententious,  or  more  ornamental,  or  more  sublime, 
than  b  others.    One  writer  penetrates  the  very  soul  by  hb  deep 

Eathetic;   another  agitates  and  harrows  up  the  heart  by  the 
ursts  of  passion  that  force  out  an  utterance ;  while  a  third  car- 
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ries  you  up  to  the  heavaos  in  mjMjr  of  draught  and  sublime  el- 
evatioD  of  seDtimeot. 

The  inspiratioD  of  the  Hebrew  propbets  is  not  limited  to 
their  character  as  mstructors  in  religion.  It  is  often  exhibited 
in  the  hymn  of  praise,  the  song  of  triumph,  and  the  ode  of  vic- 
tory. And  lasdy,  it  is  plainly  develop^  in  the  prediction  of 
future  events,  beyond  the  ken  of  human  fiNresight,  however  sa- 
gacious and  penetrating. 

The  knowledge  of  the  future  differed  greatly  in  diferent  pro- 
phets. With  some  it  was  a  glimpse  of  those  visions  of  disumt 
ages,  the  full  view  of  which  was  poured  out  before  the  enrap^ 
tured  eye  of  another.  The  obscurities  m  the  delineations  of 
the  one,  must  therefore  be  cleared  up  by  die  brighter  exhibitiona 
of  the  other ;  while  both  must  be  set  in  the  purest  light  by  the 
event. 

It  would  be  rash  to  undertake  to  determine  the  various  ways 
in  which  predictions  were  communicated.  But  erne  very  usual 
method  seems  to  have  been,  to  present  before  the  imagmation 
of  the  prophet  an  outline  of  the  future,  delineated  and  portrayed 
in  di&rent  degrees  of  graphic  minuteness,  the  prospect  more  or 
less  apparently  distant,  sometimes  obscurely  marked,  and  some- 
time} presented  in  bold  relief,  the  distant  now  mingling  itsdf 
with  what  is  close  at  hand,  now  partially  lost  in  the  remote  per- 
spective. The  prophet,  intent  upon  the  scene,  and  borne  away 
by  that  commanding  energy  which  fixes  his  whole  soul  upon 
the  prospect,  copies  what  he  sees,  and  describes  what  he  wit- 
nesses. The  copy  is  indeed  a  faithful  picture  of  the  origmal, 
the  description  a  true  account  of  the  fact ;  but  the  colouring, 
the  style,  the  figures, — these  properly  belong  to  the  writer,  and 
they  are  modified  by  the  innnite  diversity  of  external  circum- 
stances, which  have  contributed  to  fonn  his  whole  mental  con- 
stitution. 

Let  us  approach  the  Hebrew  prophet,  and  let  us  catch,  if 
possible,  a  glimpse  of  the  scene  that  he  surveys;  or  rather,  let 
us  feel  it  as  described  by  himself.  The  man  of  God  is  on  his 
watch-tower.  The  Spirit  of  the  Highest  seizes  him.  He  Is 
entranced,  and,  in  holy  vision,  gazes  on  the  prospect.  It  is  his 
own  country,  'the  glory  of  all  lands,'  that  lies  before  his 
view.  Amazement  overwhelms  him.  Silence,  kng  and  deep 
silence,  declares  his  unutterable  feelings*  At  length  he  speaks ; 
let  us  draw  near  and  listen  : — 
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"  I  am  puned  in  my  very  hMrt ; 
My  heart  throbs  with  anguish ; 
I  cannot  be  still.— 
The  clangour  of  the  trumpet. 
The  warHshout,  O  my  soul,  thou  hearest  it. 
Destruction  upon  destruction  is  cried  out, 
The  whole  country  is  destroyed ; 
In  an  instant,  cruMied  are  my  tents. 
My  hangings  in  a  moment 
How  long  must  I  see  the  standard  of  battle  7 
Must  hear  the  voice  of  the  trumpet? 
I  behold  the  earth; 
It  ia  waste  and  desolate. 
I  gaze  upon  the  heavens ; 
They  have  no  lijg[ht 
[The  sun  is  extinguished ; 
The  moon  is  turned  into  blood ; 
The  stars  are  quenched'!] 
I  see  the  mountains ; 
Lo,  they  tremble. 
And  all  the  hills  are  quaking. 
I  look,  and  lo,  there  is  not  a  man; 
The  very  birds  of  the  air  are  gome. 
I  look— 4C/armel  is  a  desert ; 
All  its  cities  are  destroyed ; 
At  the  presence  of  Jehovahy 
At  the  presence  of  his  fierce  indignation."* 

Such  are  the  bitter  groanbgs  which  a  Hebrew  prophet  utters, 
and  such  the  awful  images  that  he  employs,  in  describing  the 
desolations  of  war  when  it  ravages  his  own  dear  native  land : 
groanings  which  force  thfir  way  from  his  torn  and  bleeding 
heart ;  images,  the  sublimity  of  which,  is  only  equalled  by  their 
terror.  Freauently  he  portrays  difierent  views  of  the  picture 
presented  to  nim,  and  contrasts  the  happy  with  the  afflictive. 
Thus  the  sublime  Isaiah,  while  he  obey$  the  divine  command  in 
announcing  judgments,  seldom  fails  to  accompany  them  by 
views  of  the  goldeo  future,  the  re^  of  the  Messiah.  Does  be 
see  his  country  desolated  by  the  aU-powerful  Assyrians  ?  In  the 
distant  horizon  he  descries  the  coming  glory,  and  not  unire- 
<]pjently  intermingles  die  one  scene  with  the  other.    He  be- 

*  Jer.  4: 19^-96.  The  lines  included  within  brackets  are  found- 
ed on  such  passages  as  Is.  13: 10.  Ez.  32:  7, 8.  and  Joel  2: 10, 
31. 
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holds  the  nation  oppressed,  the  country  destrcqred.  The  travel- 
ler passes  through  it  distressed  and  famishin|.  In  his  despe- 
ration he  curses  his  king  and  his  Gvod.  He  looks  upward, 
but  in  vain.  There  is  no  help  for  him  in  heaven.  He  casts  his 
eye  on  the  earth.  Behold  darkness  distracting  and  terrific. 
In  darkness  is  he  driven  onward. 

"  Yet  this  distress  shall  not  be  perpetual. 
Once  he  disgraced  the  land  of  Zebulon  and  of  Naphthali ; 
But  hereafter  will  he  honour  the  country  on  the  sea, 
The  region  of  the  Jordan, 
Galilee  of  the  nations." 

The  prophet  now  enjoys  a  vision  of  future  felicity. 

"  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness 
Behold  a  great  light ! 

They  that  sit  in  the  co\ptry  where  death  spreads  his  shadow^ 
Light  beams  upon  them. 
Thou  hast  increased  the  nation ; 
Thou  hast  augmented  their  joy. 
They  rejoice  in  thy  presence  as  with  the  joy  of  harvest, 
As  the  victors  exult  in  dividing  the  spoil ; 
For  the  yoke  that  burthened  them, 
The  staff  that  smote  their  shoulder, 
The  rod  of  the  oppressor, 
Thou  hast  broken  it  in  pieces, 
As  in  the  day  of  Midian. 

Every  greave  of  the  combatant  booted  for  the  battle-shock. 
And  the  blood-stained  war-dress, 
Is  devoted  to  burning. 
Is  fuel  for  the  flames. 
For  a  child  is  bom  unto  us, 
A  son  is  given  unto  us, 

And  the  government  shall  be  up(Hi  his  shoulder. 
They  shdl  call  him. 
Wonder,  GounseUor, 
Mighty  God, 
Everlasting  Father, 
Prince  of  Peace."* 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  declaratkms  of  the  prophets  were 
of  absolute  certainty  and  of  vital  truth.  They  saw  the  objects 
they  announced  already  in  existence.  They  smote  the  country 
with  the  rod  of  their  mouth,  and  again  their  powerful  words  de- 

•  Is.  8:  21—9:  6. 
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Ibered  it.  God  laid  upon  their  lips  the  message,  and  breathed 
CD  them  with  celestial  fire.  Full  of  an  impression  that  was 
often  irresistible,  they  spoke  sometimes  in  violence  to  their  own 
natural  inclinations,  urged  by  a  higher  power.* 

The  religious  views  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  are  therefore  of 
divine  origm.  They  come  to  us  from  the  third  heaven,  and 
bring  along  with  them  something  of  the  awful  glory  of  the  place. 
As  might  be  expected,  they  are  consequently  true,  not  accom- 
modated  in  their  essential  reality  to  the  erroneous  preposses* 
sions  of  any  age  or  country,  but  intended  and  calculated  to  in- 
struct  all  ages.  And,  as  it  were  reasonable  lo  anticipate,  they 
are  also  of  extraordinary  interest  to  the  whole  human  family. 

They  instruct  us  in  the  existence  and  character  and  attributes 
of  (jod.  And  while  they  communicate  ideas  on  these  impor- 
tant points,  they  tell  us  nothing  that  would  shock  good  sense  and 
feeling.  They  represent  to  us  no  Epicurean  deity,  sitting  above 
the  universe  and  never  regarding  its  inhabitants  or  its  destinies ; 
no  Arbtotelian  influential  spring,  operating  on  its  own  coeval 
and  coetemal  machine ;  no  Platonic  governor,  forced  by  his 
very  goodness  to  form  and  arrange  the  eternal  mass ;  no  blind 
theogony  suited  to  the  gross  conceptions  of  sensual  and  ignorant 
men ;  they  know  nothing  of  two  independent,  eternal,  and  per- 
petually contendmg  principles ;  but  they  tell  us  of  one  pure,  in- 
telligent, holy  Spirit,  uninfluenced  by  any  thing  external,  volun- 
tarily creating  all  things,  infinite  in  power  and  wisdom  and  per- 
fection. In  vain  will  you  examine  the  volumes  of  antiouity 
to  find  such  a  delmeation  of  the  (rod  that  made  you.  The 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  do  indeed  represent  their  Jupiter 
in  images  sublime  and  terrific,  although — ^let  it  be  added  with- 
out offence  to  the  classic  muse — sometimes  frigid,  if  not  ridi- 
culous. But  the  Hebrew  poet  is  ever  true  to  his  original,  who 
is  always  the  infinite,  eternal,  unlimited,  independent  Jsboyah. 

The  religious  views  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  convey  informa- 
tion respecting  the  actions  of  the  Deity.  No  fortuitous  con- 
currence of  atoms  arranged  by  chance  this  harmonious  struc- 
ture of  the  world,  but  all  was  made  by  the  Infinite  Mind.  He 
spake,  and  the  universe  sprang  into  being,  and  into  order.  And 
what  be  made,  he  governs,  not  subject  to  the  control  or  to  the 
influence  of  any  extraneous  prbciple  or  agent. 

This  leading  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  that 

•  Comp.  Jer.  20:  7 — ^9 ;  and  see  Herder,  Geist  der  Hebrft- 
ischen  Poesie,  II.  p.  54. 
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which  distbgaiflbes  them  from  all  odier  works  of  antiqoiqr-  b 
thn  respect  tbejr  stand  alooe.  Whence  did  the  Hebrew  poets 
draw  that  inspiration,  which  tao^  them  these  and  other  mat 
truths  inscrutable  to  uninstnicted  m<Mrtals  ?  No  summit  of  Heli- 
con or  Parnassus  raised  them  nearer  to  the  skies.  No  Casta- 
lian  fountain,  no  gushing  waters  of  Pimplea,  poured  forth  in 
never  ceashig  abundance,  moistened  their  sacred  lips.    On  the 

a  of  Zion,  in  the  shades  of  Carmel  or  of  Lebanoo,  thej  in- 
d  the  air  of  heaven,  and  drank  in  the  blissful  gale  that 
breathed  upon  them  in  all  its  celestial  fragrance.  Or  else  it 
was  the  holy  fire  fitHu  God's  own  akar  that  warmed  them. 
Seraphs  presented  the  purify'ing  flame,  and  prepared  the  souls 
of  the  prophets  for  the  illuminating  Spirit. 

If  it  be  admitted  then,  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  writmgs  are  of  so  pure  and  illustrious  an  origin ;  and  if 
the  general  views  of  the  character  of  those  writings  as  given  ia 
the  precedmg  lectures  be  allowed  to  be  just ;  it  is  a  very  natu- 
ral bquirjr,  Why  are  not  these  works  more  valued  ?  their  con* 
tents  more  studied  and  better  understood  ?  How  is  it,  that  in 
literaiy  communities  their  legitimate  claims  as  woifa  of  talent, 
are  so  generally  overiooked  ?  And,  what  is  more  serious  stiD, 
how  is  it,  that  in  Christian  communities  their  rightful  demands 
are  neglected  ?  How  is  it,  I  would  ask,  in  the  language  of  one 
whose  name,  as  associated  with  sacred  literature,  is  w^  known,* 
How  is  it,  that  ^  believing  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  contain  a 
revelation  from  heaven,  they  are  not  to  be  counted  worthy  of 
our  study?  Shall  vears  of  toil  and  expense  be  occupied  in  the 
study  of  Ghreek  and  Roman  histoty  ana  mythology ;  shall  no  ef- 
Ibrts  be  deemed  too  great  to  accomplish  this  purpose ;  and  yet 
not  one  feeble  attempt  be  made  to  lead  the  youtfaiiil  mind  to 
the  ordinal  source  of  all  true  history,  and  of  the  only  true  the- 
ology ?'^  Shall  we  insist  upon  our  children  becoming  *^  familiar- 
ly acquainted  with  all  die  actbns"  of  the  so-called  deities  <<  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  actk)os  shameful  to  be  recorded,  beyond 
measure  shocking  to  be  perpetrated ;"  and  yet  never  instruct 
them  in  those  origmal  oracles  <^  which  unfold  the  ^orious  and 
perfect  character  of  Him  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  are  noc 
dean  ?"     With  the  same  animated  writer^  I  wodd  express  my 

*  See  Prof.  Stuart's  Letter  on  the  Study  of  Hebrew,  in  the 
Quarterly  Register  and  Journal  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety for  April,  1829,  p.  196. 
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own  fleuUmants  b  the  pjiraseologr  of  a  Hebrew,*  and  declare, 
that  "  as  a  sword  in  my  bones,  1  feel  the  bitter  reproach  of 
SHch  a  question."  And  I  beg  leave  to  add  the  conviction  of  my 
own  mmd,  that  it  is  a  question  which  no  consistent  believer  in 
divine  revelation,  who  reflects  with  a  suitable  degree  of  serious- 
ness on  the  subject,  can  answer  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  i  have  no  objection  to 
make  to  the  study  of  the  Crreek  and  Latin  classics,  pruned,  as  I 
think  some  of  those  productbns  ought  to  be.  I  believe  them 
to  be  the  best  ground-work  of  a  truly  liberal  and  enlarged  edu- 
cation. I  would  recommend  them  with  all  my  heart  to  those 
who  wish  to  form  themsdves  for  useful  service  to  dieir  country 
or  to  the  v^orld  in  general,  as  affiyrding  admirable  discudine  fcHT 
the  mind,  and  scdid  preparatkm  for  the  enlargement  of  its  best 
powers.  I  am  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  imagine  the  time 
to  be  lost,  which  b  spent  in  acc^uiring  an  accurate  biowledge  of 
words,  and  a  philosophic  acquaintance  with  their  combinations ; 
particularly,  as  best  developed  in  the  Greek  tongue.  I  am  sat- 
isfied, that,  generally  speaking,  die  more  accurately  and  cor- 
recdywe  learn  to  spedc,  the  more  clearly  we  shall  learn  to 
think.  Of  course,  the  more  rapidly  we  shall  advance  in  real 
and  substantial  knowledge.  And,  believing  as  I  do,  that  the 
imperishable  monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  among  the 
very  best  means  to  facilitate  this  resuh,  I  see  wkh  reeret  that 
^  prevalent  feeling  is  too  hostile  to  their  interests,  in  ravour  of 
science  and  modem  languages.  I  would  say  to  those  who  de- 
termine to  lay  a  foundation  deep  and  secure  enough  to  support 
a  thorough  system  of  education,  lay  it  m  the  works  of  antiquity, 
which  all  ages  subsequent  to  their  own  have  united  in  venerat- 
ing. Only  let  me  be  permitted  to  ask,  Why  should  we  not  add 
to  these,  die  classics,  the  sacred  classics  of  Palestine,  and  cor- 
rect die  monstrous  fables  contained  in  the  one  by  the  pure 
and  celestial  truths  of  the  other  ?  How  is  the  fact  to  be  ex- 
plained, that  ardent  and  enterprising  young  men  willmgly  de- 
vote their  time  to  the  former,  while  they  remain  utterly  igno^ 
rant  of  the  latter  ?  Is  not  the  poetry  of  the  author  of  die  ^k 
of  Job,  and  of  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk,  as  worthy  of  being  read, 
as  that  of  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  or  Euripides  ?  Are  not  the 
fragments  of  history  in  Genesis  as  valuable  as  die  narratives  of 
Herodotus,  or  the  bk>grapbical  stories  of  Xenophon  i  In  the 
solid  instructbn  conveyed,  and  in  the  moral  influence  exerted 

•  Ps.  42:  10. 
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OD  the  character,  the  poetry  and  history  of  the  Hebrews  are  in* 
ooropanbly  the  superior. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  excellent  persons, 
that  to  introduce  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in- 
to any  course  of  education  not  exclusively  theological,  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  reverence  which  ought  to  be  felt  for  the 
holy  volume  as  the  inspired  word  of  God.  The  objection  ap- 
pears plausible,  and,  as  I  have  myself  several  times  heard  it  ad- 
vanceu,  I  beg  your  indulgence  to  one  or  two  remarks  in  relatk» 
to  it. 

Let  us  bquire  who  they  are  that  do  really  hold  this  sacred 
volume  in  estimatk>n  ?  Is  it  they  whose  reverence  for  it  is  so 
profound,  that  they  always  keep  themselves  at  a  req>ectfol  dis- 
tance from  it,  and  have  never  formed  a  tolerably  correct  ac- 
quaintance widi  its  contents  ?  Surely  to  look  at  the  Bible  re- 
motely, b  not  to  reverence  it.  The  views  it  exhibits  and  the 
truths  it  comprehends,  are  communk^ions  to  us  from  God,  in- 
finitely interesting  to  us  as  his  ratbnal  and  responsible  crea- 
tures. They  concern  our  religious  principles  and  practice  here, 
and  our  happiness  hereafter.  Of  course,  we  are  under  the 
strongest  obligatbns  to  become  well  acquainted  with  them.  Who 
shows  most  respect  for  his  Bible  i  the  man  who  puts  it  m  his 
library  or  sufiers  it  to  lie  on  his  parlour  table  unopened,  or  he 
whose  daily  practice  is  to  read  it,  and  to  become  familiar  with 
its  contents?  The  question  admits  of  but  one  answer.  To  re- 
spect the  communications  of  heaven  is  to  know  them  well,  and 
sincerely  to  delight  in  them. 

And  is  it  imagined,  that  our  reverence  for  the  Scriptures 
must  be  dimmish^,  because  we  read  them  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  not  in  the  version  commonly  received  ?  This  is 
preposterous,  and  for  that  very  reason  does  not  deserve  refuta- 
tion. Whence  then  is  this  duninutwn  of  reverence  to  spring  } 
From  looking  with  closer  inspectbn  and  keener  insight  than 
ordinary  into  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  God  himself  has  given 
them  ?  Infidelity  indeed  might  willingly  advance  such  a  senti- 
ment; and  it  has  been  said  by  the  German  phibsopher,  Kant» 
that  '^  a  holy  book  acquires  for  itself  the  highest  resfecX  with 
those  who  cannot  read  it,'  or  at  least  cannot  gain  from  it  any 
connected  idea  of  religion."*  But  nothing  can  be  farther  firom 
the  truth.     Such  a  sentiment  is  a  libel  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

*  See  the  Biblical  Repository,  No.  I.  p.  118. 
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The  more  we  look  into  the  volume  of  inspuntion,  the  clearer  and 
the  brighter  do  its  contents  become ;  the  more  harmony  do  we 
see  among  all  the  parts ;  the  more  majestj  in  the  whole ;  in  one 
word,  the  more  that  proclaims  its  author.  In  proportion  as  we 
learn  to  view  its  exhibition  with  our  own  eyes,  and  to  judge  for 
ourselves  of  their  relative  importance  and  magnitude,  it  is  veiy 
possible,  indeed  it  is  but  too  probable,  that  we  shall  abandon 
some  sentiments  previously  cherished,  and  modify  many  others. 
A  study  of  the  Scriptures  may  indeed  diminish  our  complacen- 
cy m  other  sources  of  instruction,  but  not  our  respect  for  that 
^  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,'  and  <  is  a  fountain  of  life 
to  all  who  seek  her.' 

Let  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  be  studied,  with  proper  views  of 
their  origb,  character,  progressive  developement,  and  ultimate 
odject;  let  them  be  studied  with  as  extensive  knowledge  as  can 
be  acquired  of  contemporaneous  antiquity ;  let  them  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  the  bearing  they  have  on  the  great  developement 
of  Christianity  which  they  were  intended  to  introduce.  Thus 
the  student's  reverence  will  increase  as  he  advances,  and  the 
prevailing  language  of  his  fedines  will  be  that  of  David :  "  Thy 
testimonies  are  wonderful,  therefore  doth  my  soul  keep  them."* 

I  might  urge  the  subject  under  consideration  upon  several 
other  grounds.  Manv-^^rrOrs,  very  extensively  circulated,  may 
be  trac^  to  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  idioms  of  the  He- 
brew language.  The  study  of  it  would  of  course  tend  to  cor- 
rect them.  1  have  litde  doubt,  that  a  large  proportion  of  die 
more  popular  objections  to  revealed  religion  might  be  traced  to 
the  same  source.  Could  men  be  brought  to  comprehend  the 
true  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Bible,  they  would  feel  that  these 
objections  are  in  realiQr  of  but  litde  weight,t  or  else,  that  they 
He  with  equal  force  against  natural  religion.  In  this  latter  case 
they  press  the  deist  more  strongly  than  the  believer,  and  must 
drive  the  real  free-thinker  either  into  the  extravagances  and 
horrors  of  atheism,  or  lead  him  to  the  futh  which  perceives  its 
own  ignorance,  and  patiently  waits  until  it  shall  please  that  Be- 
ing ^  who  doeth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,'  to 

•  Ps.  119:  129. 

t  See  Rosenmuller's  Handbuch  der  biblischen  Alterthumskun** 
de,  Band  I.  p.  5, 6.  I  should  however  be  very  far  from  extending 
the  application  of  the  principle  as  far  as  this  learned  author  ap> 
plies  it. 
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raise  the  veil,  and  to  initiate  him  into  those  sublime  mysteries, 
which  terrestrial  senses  are  incompetoit  to  exfdore. 

I  shall  cloee  the  present  lecture,  and  with  it  the  defence  of 
the  clums  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature,  by  pc»nting 
out  the  particular  influence  which  the  study  of  them  must  ex- 
ercise on  that  of  the  New  Testament.  This  view  of  the  subject 
must  especially  recommend  itself  to  the  clergy,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  teach  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  drawn  from  that  source* 
But  since  it  is  the  interest  of  Chrisdans  in  general  to  be  taught 
the  principles  of  religion  by  able  instructors,  and  to  possess 
themselves  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  volume 
which  is  the  depository  of  tneir  faith ;  it  is  hoped,  that  the  few 
moments  to  be  devoted  to  thb  argument  wSL  not  be  ccMisidered 
as  mi^nt,  even  by  a  general  audience. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  New  Testament  was  written  in 
Greek.  But  peihaps  every  one  does  not  know,  that  this  Greek 
is  very  peculiar.  Yet  such  is  the  fiict.  The  language  of  the 
New  Testament  is  widely  diflferent  from  that  of  ancient  Greece 
and  its  national  writers.  Any  one  may  convince  himself  of  the 
truth  of  this  by  a  slight  examination.  Whoever  has  learned 
Ghreek  merely  from  the  New  Testament,  will  undoubtedly  find 
the  Greek  of  Demosthenes,  of  Aeschines,  and  of  Thucydides, 
as  strange  and  unmteUigible  as  Arabic.  He  may  be  able  to 
translate  the  whole  of  the  former,  but  he  will  not  be  able  totrans^ 
late  perhaps  a  single  sentence  from  the  works  of  these  authors ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  understands  these,  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  will  no  longer  be  altc^ether  strange  to  him, 
although  still  not  ahogether  iamUiar.  This  betrays,  too  plainly 
to  be  mistaken,  an  intermixture  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  loreiga 
dialect.  And  if  the  reader  be  at  all  acquainted  with  this  dia- 
lect, he  will  immediately  perceive  it  to  be  that  of  the  later  He- 
brew, or,  as  it  is  more  usually  denominated,  Syro-Chaldaic. 

He  meets,  for  instance,  with  idioms  of  the  national  langui^e, 
which  was  vernacular  m  the  provinces  in  which  the  authors  of 
the  New  Testament  lived,  and  among  the  persons  from  whom 
they  descended.  In  many  turns  of  expressbn,  in  the  peculiar 
use  of  several  particles,  in  the  manner  of  connecting  particular 
phrases  and  words,  in  tl^e  frequent  repetition  of  certain  figqres 
of  speech,  he  immediately  recognizes  men,  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  think  in  an  oriental  tongue,  or  according  to  its  pe- 
culiarities. 

And  if  he  have  no  previous  acquaintance  with  this  intermiu- 
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gled  language,  the  result  will  still  be  the  same*  Eveiy  foreign 
language,  which  a  people  receives  merely  as  adventitious,  and 
which  they  are  forced  to  receive  by  outward  circumstances, 
must  unavoidably  be  commingled  with  the  more  ancient  native 
tongue,  if  it  cannot  fully  supplant  thb  tongue ;  and  it  must  be 
commingled  most  unavoidably  by  the  lower  classes,  who  have 
not  acquired  either  language  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar, 
but  merely  by  intercourse  with  others  and  through  necessity."* 

This  view  of  the  subject  does  certainly  apply  to  the  New 
Testament,  the  writers  of  which  were  of  Hebrew  extraction, 
and  accustomed  to  think  and  speak  in  the  Hebrew  idiom.  Oth- 
er circumstances  also  contributed  to  modify  their  language ;  but 
it  would  not  comport  with  my  puipose  to  trace  them  to  their 
source.  All  that  my  present  ai^ument  requires  is  the  fact,  that 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  Hebraistic.  There  was  a 
time,  when  a  divine  would  have  been  branded  with  odium  for 
making  such  an  assertion.  To  say  that  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament  did  not  write  pure  classic  Greek  was,  at  one  period, 
supposed  to  be  an  imputation  on  their  divine  authority.  The 
controversy  on  this  subject,  which  arose  in  Germany  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  not  brought  to  a 
termination  until  the  middle  of  the  last,  after  it  had  extended 
into  Holland  and  England,  a^rds  abundant  evidence  of  this 
remark.  It  has  been  said  of  the  controversy,  that  it  was  more 
remarkable  for  the  learning  than  politeness  of  the  disputants — 
'^  plena  quidem  eruditionis,  at  non  aequo  plena  humanitatis."t 
This  is  no  doubt  true.  Still  the  question  relating  to  the  style  of 
the  New  Testament  was  settled,  and  since  that  time  the  most 
able  critics  have  maintained  the  opinion  already  stated,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  is  now  almost  universally  conceded. 

The  bearing  of  this  point  on  the  subject  under  consideration 
must  be  evident.  If  words  occur  in  the  Ne\^  Testament,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  modified  by  that  of  analogous  words  m 
Hebrew,  if  its  phrases  and  figures  and  allusions  are  often  He- 
braistic ^  it  becomes  necessaiy  for  every  one  who  would  tho- 
roughly comprehend  bis  Greek  Testament,  to  study  his  Hebrew 

*  See  Einleitung  in  die  theologischen  Wissenschafien  von  G.  J. 
Planck,  U.  p.  2  seq. 

t  See  Morus,  Hermeneutica  Novi  Testament!,  Vol.  I.  p.  223. 
No.  III.  67 
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Bible.    Id  order  to  draw  this  condumii  the  topic  has  been  in- 
troduced* 

CoQsideriog  these  views  not  merely  as  important,  but  as  es* 
seotially  necessary  to  be  brought  mto  practice  by  all  who  teach 
the  sacred  oracles  of  God's  truth,  I  have  ventured,  thus  imper- 
fecdy,  to  bring  them  forward.  If,  in  the  view  of  any,  I  have 
spoken  too  freely  on  thb  subject,  let  me  appeal,  m  vbdication, 
to  an  authority  which,  amonc  protestants  at  least,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  among  m  highest ;  I  mean,  the  immortal 
Luther.  ^'  My  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,"  says  the 
great  Reformer,  '^  is  but  limited ;  yet  I  would  not  barter  it  ibr 
all  the  treasures  of  the  world."  Many  persons  may  regard  this 
as  an  extravagant  hyperbole ;  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  language. 
Appreciating  the  feeling  that  gave  rise  to  it,  *  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart,  my  mouth  hath  spoken.' 


Art.  V.   On  tbs  pbevalencb  of  the  Greek  Langujigs  in 
Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

By  John  Ltoa«fd  Bvg,  Prof,  of  Theology  in  tha  Uoivonity  of  Fnibwg  in  tb§  Bniag^n,* 

Matthew  was  desirous  of  being  understood  in  the  country, 
which  he  intended  should  more  immediately  be  influenced  by  his 
Gospel;  it  is  therefore  not  superfluous,  if  we  wish  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  his  situation  as  an  author,  to  endeavour  to 
obtab  correct  ideas  of  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  According  to  some,  the  Greek  language 
had  at  that  time  acquired  important  prerogatives  by  the  side 

•  See  the  InUoductory  Article  in  No.  II.  p.  309.— The  following 
article  constitutes  Sect.  10  of  the  second  volume  of  Hug's  Einkt- 
tung  in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments^  3d  edition,  Stuttgard 
and  Tubingen,  1826.  This  work  has  been  translated  from  the 
German  and  published  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Guildibtd  Wait,  LL.D. 
London,  1827.  The  translation  ia  very  imperfect,  sometimes  even 
giving  a  sense  directly  contrary  to  the  origmal.  It  was  moreover 
made  from  the  second  German  edition.  The  present  article  is  printed 
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of  the  national  language  ;^  but  if  again  we  listen  to  others,' 
we  should  doubt  whether  any  one  in  Palestine  understood 
Greek ;  whether  Peter,  John,  James,  Jude,  or  even  Matthew 
had  any  knowledge  of  this  language,  which  might  be  peculiarly 
expected  from  a  man  engaged  in  the  business  of  collecting  cus- 
toms.^ But  if  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  those  countries,  we  shall  come  to  a  very  di&rent 
result. 

By  the  conquest  of  the  Macedonians  the  state  of  Asia  un- 
derwent many  changes  as  to  opinion,  customs,  science,  and  lan- 
guage, the  history  of  whKh,  from  want  of  documents,  will  never 
be  entirely  developed.  What  I  say  here  respecting  the  lan- 
guage, has  reference  chiefly  to  Palestine. 

'*  What  mean  then  (such  are  the  words  of  an  Ancient  author) 
Greek  cities  in  barbarous  countries,  and  the  Macedonian 
language  among  Indians  and  Persians  V^  Even  in  Media  al- 
so the  Macedonians  had  buih  Grecian  cities.^    On  the  Ti- 

from  Wait's  version,  with  very  many  corrections  and  important  ad- 
ditions from  the  third  edition  of  the  original. 

The  subject  is  discussed  by  Hug,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Intro- 
ductory Article  (p.  316),  in  connexion  with. the  question  respect- 
ing the  original  language  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  auUior^s 
opmion  is  in  favour  of  a  Greek  original ;  and  it  was  therefore  pro- 
per for  him  to  shew  how  extensively  the  Greek  prevailed  at  that 
time  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  regions.  This  circumstance 
accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  the  discussion  is  introduced, 
and  for  the  paragraphs  at  the  close. — ^£d. 

^  The  authors  upon  this  subject  have  been  specified  by  Koinod, 
in  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Graec.  Edit.  Harles.  T.  IV.  L.  IV.  c.  7.  p.  760. 
To  these  add,  Dominici  Diodati  J.  C.  Neapolitani  de  Christo  Grasce 
loquente  Exercit.  Neapoli,  1767.  I  could  not  obtain  this  treatise  even 
at  Naples. — ^Fr.  Guil.  Schubert,  Dissertat.  qua  in  sennonem,  quo 
Evangel.  Matthaei  conscriptum  fuerit,  inquiritur.  Getting.  1810. 

^  Giambemado  de  ;ilossi,  della  lingua  propria  di  Christo,  etc. 
Parma,  1772.  It  is  particularly  directed  against  Diodati.  The 
celebrated  author  sometimes  confounds  different  ages;  often  makes 
use  of  bad  weapons ;  but  is  a  sturdy  combatant 

^  Seneca  Consolat.  ad  Helviam,  c.  6. 

^  Elai  di  nal  *£kXtjvltig  n6Xt$i  muQfuata  xw  Mantdopotp 
h  Tfi  Mbdlff.    Strabo,  XI.  6. 
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gris,  Seleucia  was  principally  inhabited  bv  OreAsf  to  the 
south-east  was  the  magnificat  Ctesiphon  f  and  to  die  north- 
west was  Sittace.'' 

Babylon  imitated  Macedonia;  in  its  ne^hbourhood  lived 
Greeks  and  Macedonians.®  From  thence  along  the  Euphrates 
upwards  lay  Nicephorium,  a  Grecian  ci^,  surrounded  also  by 
other  Greelc  towns  f  and  further  on  in  Mesopotamia  was  Chanrae, 
a  setdement  of  the  Macedonians.^^  But  not  to  enter  into  de- 
taik,  we  refer  (in  Appian)  to  a  large  catalogue  of  cities  in  fur- 
ther and  hither  Syria,  which  were  reckoned  to  the  Greeks." 
Tigranesi  the  Armenian,  in  his  march  to  Phenicia  by  way  of 
Syria,  destroyed  no  less  than  twelve  Ghreek  cities.^  Between 
Syria  and  Babylonia  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  on 
which  are  foond  more  Ghreek  than  Palmyrene  inscriptbns.^ 
Even  some,  written  m  the  Palmyrene  character,  are  neverthe- 
less, in  their  language,  Greek.^^    In  hither  Syria,  on  the  boun- 

^  Joe.  Ant  Xyill.  9.  8.  Oixovof  di  avn/V  {i;eJiivm^€tv)  nol- 
Xol  rmv  MoHidoifmv,  nal  7tKe7axo&  "JEkXtjveg,  Dio  Caw.  XL.  16. 
ed.  Tauchn.  ^XivxHa  nUiotov  to  *Ekkriv^n6v  xol  vvv  ixovaou 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  9.  9.   K-ineMpUvtu noUv  ^Ednvlda. 

Tlin.  H.  N.  VI.  31.  "Oppidum  ejus  Sittace  Graecoram :  ab 
ortu  est/'  should  be  thus  pointed :  '*  Oppidum  ejus  Sittace  Graeco- 
rum ;  ab  ortu  est  Sabata ;  ab  occasu  autem  Antiochia." 

^  Plin.  H.  N.  VI.  30.      Babylonia libera  hodie  ac   sui 

juris,  Macedontim^ue  moris.  Joseph.  Ant.  XIII.  5.  11.  %ol  yap 
oi  tavTfj  natoiKOvvng  "JSXXtjvig  xai  Maxedopig.  L 

*  Dio  Cass.  XL.  13.  'O  Kgaaaog  ti  n  ipQOVQUi  xal  xig  tio- 
k(^  rag  'MXrividac  fiakiata,  rag  rt  aXXag  xai  to  NiXfi(p6giov 
mrofiaefifvov,  npoaenoiijaaTO. 

^^  Dio  Cass.  XXXVII.  5.     KaQ^olioh  Maxtdovmv  n  Snoino& 

Siritg. 

"  Appian.  de  Reb.  Syriac.  LVII.  Tom.  I.  p.  622, 23.  edit  Schweigh. 

i«  Suabo.  XI.  16. 

^  Rob.  Wood,  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise  Tadmor  in  the 
desert,  Lond.  1753.  fol.  contains  26  Greek  inscriptions,  and  only 
13  Palmyrene.  Also  Com.  le  Brun,  Voyage  au  Levant,  Paris 
1714,  gives  from  the  original  English  accounts  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, p.  345—366. 

^^  Barthelemy,  Reflexions  sur  Talphabet  et  sur  la  langue,  dont  on 
se  servoit  autrefois  k  Palmyre,  in  the  Memoires  de  TAcademie  des 
Inscript.  et  Belles  Lettres,  T.  XLV.  8.  p.  179  seq. 
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daries  of  Palestine,  and  in  Palestine  itself,  the  Greeks,  as  was 
natural  from  the  situation  and  neighbourhood,  made  stUi  great- 
er intrusions.  The  many  commotions  which  here  took  place 
furnished  great  inducements  to  them.  The  Ptolemies  and  Se- 
leucidae  had  a  long  contest  for  the  .possession  of  these  coun- 
tries ;  they  brought  their  Greeks  with  them,  and  placed  them 
in  the  administration  and  as  inhabitants  of  the  older  and  more 
recently  built  cities,  and  stationed  them  as  garrisons. 

Antioch,  the  capital  of  hither  Syria,  in  near  connexion  with 
Palestine,  was  by  its  founder  peopled  with  Macedonians  and 
Greeks,^^  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  Greek  refinement  and 
science.^^  Not  only  in  Antioch,  but  in  several  cities  of  Lower 
Syria,  iv  riy  xarw  ^vgltf,  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  together 
with  Jevtrs,  were  introduced  as  inhabitants." 

Likewise  Tyre  and  Sidon,  cities  yet  more  ancient,  which 
were  under  fewer  restrictions  and  treated  with  distinction  on  ac- 
count of  their  consequence,  yielded  to  the  Greek  influence,  and 
changed  their  language.  When  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire had  establbhed  their  dominion  in  these  countries,  they  or- 
dered the  edicts  which  they  published  at  Tyre  to  be  exposed 
in  the  public  places  in  two  languages,  vis.  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek,  that  every  one  might  be  able  to  read  them.^^  The 
same  thing  took  place  at  Sidon ;  a  Roman  edict  had  to  be 
made  known  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.^  A  general 
order  to  the  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Askalon,  contains  the 
same  clause :  ^^  This  edict  shall  be  exposed  m  the  temples  in 

15  Joseph.  Ant.  XII.  3.  3.  Bell.  Jud.  VII.  3.  3. 

1^  Cicero  pro  Archia  poeta,  c.  3.  Archias  was  bom  at  Antioch, 
loco  nobili,  celebri  quandam  urbe  et  copiosa,  atque  eruditissimis  ho- 
minibus,  liberalissimisque  studiis  affluenti. 

^  "  Jos.  Ant  XII.  3.  1.   Kal  yag^JS^vHog  6  NMarmg^  iv  aTg 

fXTicc  TioXtotv  h  T^  '-rf/aiy  vtal  rrj  xarcu  ^vpitf toig  ipoi" 

xic&uaiv  iaoxtfiovg  dnidtilt  Maxefoat  xal  "HkXija^v  .  .  •  vovg 
'Jovdalovg. 

1®  Jos.  Ant  XIV.  12.  5.  "Iv  avio  (d^diayfia)  ug  rag  irjfio^ 
alovg^  ivTulfixi  diXrovg  ygafAfiaai  'PoufiaixoTg  xal  'JEXXtjvMOig^ 
iv  Tw  iniq>av£atit(fi  ^pi''^f  ^^^^  yeyQafifiivov,  on(og  vno  nav- 
imv  avayivtiaxea^ai  ovvtiaera^.  \ 

i»  Jos.  Ant  XIV.  10.  2.  BovXoftai  Si  xai  'mXvvioil  xai  'Poi- 
fjiai'aTi  iv  Siki(o  x^^^V  tovto  dvati^vau. 
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the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.*'^  Id  the  above-mentioned 
edicts,  the  language  of  the  legislators,  as  well  as  diet  of  dioae 
upon  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  obey  them,  was  naturaUj  taken 
into  consideration.  As  to  Sidon  itself,  a  decree  of  the  city 
(somewhere  about  the  years  HI  47  before  our  era)  is  pre- 
served upon  a  marble,  worded  in  the  Greek  language,  by  which 
it  pays  honour  to  the  commander  of  the  body-guard  of  ^tdemy 
Philometor.^^  Askalon  is  particularly  worthy  of  our  notice, 
because,  being  situated  in  Palestine,  at  several  epochs  it  c<»5ti- 
tuted  a  part  of  the  Jewish  state.  It  moreover  produced  men 
who  distinguished  themsdves  in  Greek  learning,  as  phik)so- 
phers,  historians,  and  grammarians.^  Such  was  the  fortune  of 
the  principal  cities. 

A  monument  of  the  ancient  Berytus  establishes  the  same 
in  regard  to  that  city.  Eastward  from  the  present  site  [of 
Be3rroot]  are  the  remains  of  the  colonnade  of  a  temple,  which 
was  served  by  Greek  priests  of  an  order  of  mendicants ;  for 
there  were  already  such  even  in  heathen  times.  The  follow- 
ing courteous  inscription  bespoke  the  pbarity  of  visitors :  T^ 
Tov  nQoaiovtog  avdgog  ivvolag  del  oaipijg  ileynog  17  Ttgoa- 
otptg  yhna$'  dliov  ngodvfAtog  0  nagexicg,  ^  /U17  Mfov*  nagd 
fig  TO  fiwgop  ytvnai  nXtigi^g  X^Q^-  *  The  sight  of  an  approach- 
ing visitor  is  an  evidence  of  his  good  will ;  give  willingly  what 
thou  offerest,  or  give  nothing ;  even  for  a  small  gift  there  is  full 
gratitude.'  It  is  not  possible  to  specify  exactly  the  date  of  this 
inscription ;  but  the  shape  of  the  2*  as  it  is  given  in  the  cop- 
ies, carries  it  back  at  least  into  the  first  century.^ 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  10.  3. 

^^  Voyage  du  Paul  Lucas  dans  la  Orece,  PAsie  mineure,  et 
FAfrique,  T.  II.  (the  second  voyage.)  After  the  second  part,  (In- 
scriptions trouTees  k  Seide,  n.  5!)  is  the  said  decree  of  the  city. 
Ptolemy  Philometor  had  Cleopatra  his  sister  to  wife,  and  banished 
Demetrius  Soter  and  Alexander  from  the  kingdom  Of  Syria ;  then 
placed  upon  his  own  head  the  crown  of  Egypt  and  Syria  ,*  1  Maccab. 
11:8 — 13.  The  inscription  I  read  thus:  'If  noXcg  uigtav  Aa- 
fio&ttov,  KQtjTa^  TOv  agx^atofiaroifvXaxa,  nai  em  Tfjg  noXmg 
agtTfjg  ivixev,  mav  avvoiag  rtjg  ng  fiaaiXta  ITtoXifiaiOP  na&  /7a- 
o$Xiaaa¥  KXeonargap  ttjp  adeXqnfiP  ^lovg  q>dofiij^ogag,  %a$  t€«- 
va  avTfop,  %ai  rtig  e^  avrtiv  evegysoiag. 

3«  Stephan.  de  Urbib.  V.  'j[axuX<av. 

»3  Maundrell,  March  18th. 
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The  heights  of  Lebanon  still  contmn  the  remains  of  ancient 
edifices ;  and  among  them  one  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Ti* 
berius:  ATFOKFATOBI  TIBEPlSil  KAATAlSil  KAI- 
£API  SEBASTSil  KAI  etc.^* 

'JThe  Jews,  indeed,  when  the  incursions  under  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  became  too  serious,  preserved  themselves  in  the  into* 
rior  of  the  country  with  arms  in  their  hands,  by  means  of  the 
bravery  of  their  Asmonaean  chiefe,  from  the  language  and  the 
manners  of  the  Greeks ;  but  many  of  the  cities,  which  the  Sy« 
rian  kings  had  torn  from  the  Jewish  states  and  peopled  with 
other  bhabitants,  they  were  not  able  to  regain. 

This  glory  remained  for  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  the  first 
Asmonaeans  who  assumed  royal  dignity.  At  die  dead)  of  the 
latter  they  were  all,  together  with  several  others,  brought  under 
subjectbn  to  the  Jews;  or  destroyed,  where  the  inhabitants 
would  not  embrace  Judaism.^    Yet  that  was  not  of  long  dura* 

tiCMl. 

Pompey  on  his  return  firom  his  expedition  against  Mitbri* 
dates,  conducting  his  legions  through  Syria,  took  advantage  of 
the  dissensions  among  the  Jewish  princes,  to  render  Palestbe 
dependent  on  the  Romans.  On  thb  occasion  he  recovered 
from  the  Jews  the  cities  which  they  had  taken  from  the  S)rrian 
kings,  ordered  those  which  had  been  demolished  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  latter  as  weU  as  the  former  to  be  restored  to  their  form- 
er inhabitants.  These  were  Gadara,  Hippos,  Scythopolis,  Pel- 
la,  Dios,  Samaria,  Marissa,  Azotus,  Jamnia,  Arethusa,  (xaza, 
Joppa,  Dora,  and  Straton*s  Tower.*  At  that  time  the  follow- 
ing were  rebuilt :  Samaria,  Azotus,  Scylhopolis,  Anthedon,  Ra- 
phia,  Dora,  Marissa,  and  Gaza.^  In  all  probability,  they  were 
all,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  partially,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  or  by 
Syrians  who  spoke  Greek. 

Respecting  some  of  them,  we  can  specify  it  with  certainty. 
Dora,  once  a  city  of  Cralilee,  subsequently  disputed  with  the 
Jews  their  right  of  citizenship.  Claudius  decided  the  dispute, 
and  adjudged  to  the  Jews  an  equal  right  of  citizenship  with  tjie 

24  Otto  Friedr.  v.  Richter,  Wallfahrten  im  Morgenlande,  1822. 
p.  103.  at  Kalaat  Fakra. 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  15.  4. 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XIY.  4. 4. 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  5.  3. 
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Greeks.^  Gadara  and  Hippos,  on  the  east  of  Galilee,  had  be- 
come entirely  Gredc  cities*^  The  former  even  possessed  meo 
famous  in  Greek  science.^  In  the  heart  of  Palestine,  between 
Galilee  and  Judea^  and  formerly  bebnging  to  the  former,  lay 
Bethsfaan,  called  by  the  Greeks  Scythopolis.^  The  GteAs 
who  resided  here,  dter  having  changed  the  name  of  the  ci^, 
traced  back  its  origin  in  Greek  mythology  to  Bacchus,^  and 
called  themselves,  upon  their  coins,  Nysaean-Scjrthopolitans.  In 
other  respects,  they  have  made  themselves  memorable  by  the 
basest  treachery  against  their  Jewish  fellow-citizens.^  On  the 
south-west  border  of  Judea  we  meet  with  Gaza,  a  city  of  the 
Greeks.^ 

That  Joppa  did  not  remain  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Gredc 
language,  may  be  inferred  from  its  fortunes.  On  account  of  its  sit- 
uatbn  and  the  importance  of  its  harbour,  the  Alexandriaa  and 
Svrian  kings  often  took  it.  from  the  Jews,  and  kept  it  in  a  state 
of  defence  |by  means  of  their  garrisons.^  In  the  days  of  Stra- 
bo^  the  Helisnized  fable  of  Andromeda  was  already  transplant- 

^  Jos.  Ant  XIX.  6. 3.  ^'Mi  giivroi  xal  av^noknevea^fu  loTs 
"JSkXtja^. 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  11.  4.  ridaga  narjjimg  "HXtivideg  ml 
nolei^.    Compare  Bell.  Jud  II.  6.  3. 

30  Strabo,  XVI.  29. 

3^  J9ai^aai^  occurs  (Joshua  17: 11)  in  the  Alexandrine  transJation 
wiUiout  explanation ;  but  in  Judges,  50:  27  Bai^aav,  n  i(ni>  ^t^- 
^a>y  nohg.  The  first  of  the  profane  writers  in  whom  we  find 
Unv^iiw  noXiv  ia  Polybius,  V.  70.  4. 

^  The  fable  is  in  Pliny  and  Solinus.  Liebe,  Gotha  numaria,  p. 
335,  336,  has  cited  it  in  illustration  of  their  coins,  which  are  in- 
scribed Nvaau^v  tcdv  xoi  JSxir&onohTonf.  Compare  Eckhel 
Doctrin.  Num.  vet  P.  I.  Vol.  III.  p.  439. 

33  Bell.  Jud.  II.  18.  3,  4.  Vita  Josephi  6.  The  Scylhopolitans 
summoned  the  neighbouring  Jews  to  the  defence  of  the  city  against 
their  mutinous  countrymen.  They  rushed  to  arms  and  were  victo- 
rious; but  were  faUen  upon  unawares  by  the  Scylhopolitans,  and  in 
return  put  to  death.  These  were  Greeks,  as  we  see  from  a  long 
speech  in  Bell.  Jud.  VII.  8.  7.  p.  429.  ed.  Haverc. 

^  Jos.  Ant  XVII.  11.  4.    Bell.  Jud.  II.  6.  3. 

35  Diodor.  Sic.  XIX.  59  and  9a  1  Mace.  10:  75.  12:  33,  34. 
13:  11.  14:  34.  2  Mace.  12:  3.  Joseph.  Ant  XIII.  9.  2.  XIV 
10.22. 

3«  Strabo,  XVI.  28.    Also  Pliny,  Mela,  and  Solinus. 
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ed  Intiicr,  far  die  porpose  of  proouriog  ancieiil  renown  far  the 
place,  Old  of  letraciog  it  back  to  times  when  do  JodaisB  yel 
existed. 

Afierwerdf  Herod  fouad  pieans  to  elerate  himself  to  the 
throne  of  the  Asmonaeans,  first  throu^  the  favour  of  Antony,  and 
then  throi^h  that  of  Augustus.  When  be  saw  himself  sewed 
hi  the  possession  of  it,  he  and  his  sons  after  him  ^ther  boilt 
new  cities  in  bcmour  of  die  Cesars,  or  embdlidied  the  old 
ones,  and  put  Greek  inhabitants  into  them.  The  greatest  and 
most  magnificent  was  Cesarea,  the  capital  of  the  country  nest 
to  Jerusalem,  and  jprincipaSy  peopled  with  Greeks.^  But  they 
became  so  ungratenil  afor  the  deidi  of  the  king,  that  they  de- 
nied to  the  Jews  a  share  in  the  city.  Nero  afterwards  deehred, 
i^amst  the  Jews,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  masters  of  the  dty .^ 
They  &red  worse  at  Tiberias ;  ooder  the  same  kng,  the  Jews 
fail  upon  their  fellow-citixeDs,  the  Greeks,  somI  comoleteiy  over- 
tivew  theou^  Thus  far  chance  has  favoored  us  with  the  teati- 
montals  of  hislory  in  regard  to  the  cities  of  die  Herods;  if  ibe 
Catafegae  be  not  very  copious,  let  it  be  recoUectad,  tbat  I  am 
refierred  to  only  a  smgle  source,  naaoely,  Josephus,  who  cSily 
makes  meotbn  of  the  Greeks  when  some  remarkable  occur- 
rence requires  him  to  do  so. 

Respecting  other  cities,  we  can  onty  infer  firom  caroumBtances 
or  from  the  testimony  of  numismatKS.  Cesarea  by  PaBnim,^ 
bmh  by  PiiSip,  had  temples,  theatres,  a  stadium,  and  coins 
stamped  b  the  Greek  language,  under  Augustus,  Caioa  Cesar, 
etc.  The  impreaskms  of  others  may  be  easily  found  in  Eckbel 
and  Rasche. 

^  Bell.  Jud.  ni.  9.  1.^  KcuauQiMv  fifyiattfv  t^^  Si  *fyvdalag 
noXiv,  Kttl  to  nUov  vq>*  'JESL^Y^yoir  i^ixovfurtjt^.  Compare  II. 
13.7. 

^  BeU.  Jad.  II.  14  4.  Kal  ol^  Kawi^iw  "IllnviQ,  v^n^m^ 
T^g  naga  Nigoavi  xi^g  noUfog  agxuv. 

^  Vita  Joaeghi  13,  wb«re  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  hare  kil- 
led nmnug  rovg  tvo^MAvvrmg  ^JEXhip^tg, 

^  So  the  eavem  is  called  fiom  which  the  Jordan  springs,  TEowH" 
ov,  Pan's  Cavern ;  far  it  was  consecrated  to  Pan  and  the  nymj^, 
as  the  Greek  inscriptions  without  upon  the  rocks  testify.  Seetzen 
in  Zach's  Monathl.  Correspond.  Oct.  1808.  p.  342,  Burckhardt's 
Travels  in  Syria,  Journal  of  a  Tour  from  Damascus  in  the  covn- 
tries  of  the  Libanus  and  AntiHb.  p.  39. 

No.  III.  68 
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Josepbus  gires  us  a  larger  catalogae  of  cities,  upon  wfakh  die 
Jews  reveng^  themselves  for  the  cruel  wrongs  which  they  had 
suffered  from  the  Greeks  in  Cesarea.'*^  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  were  Greek  cities,  which  were  made  to  expiate  the 
crimes  of  the  Greeks  in  Cesarea.  Among  them  are  such  as 
we  have  just  mentioDed  as  Greek  cities,  Gadara,  Hippos,  Scy* 
thopolis,  Askalon,  Gaxa  ;  from  which  we  distinctly  see  what  sort 
of  cities  is  meant.  The  historian,  indeed,  does  not  in  this  place 
call  the  people  of  Cesarea  Grecians,  as  he  does  elsewhere,  but 
Syrians ;  and  the  cities,  Syrian  cities.  But  this  is  exjdained  by 
the  fact  that  Josephus,  in  further  Syria,^  carefully  distinguishes 
the  (Greeks  and  Syrians ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  hitker  Syria, 
he  uses  "Ekln^  and  £u^g  alternately,  and  as  synonymous;  as  if 
no  farther  diflbrence  existed  here  between  Greek  and  Syrian.^ 

These  are  the  cities  which  he  names.  Beyond  the  Jordan,  in 
the  east,  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Pella,  Gadara,  Hippos ;  on  this 
side  the  Jordan,  Scythopoiis ;  Kedasa,  a  frontier  town  on  the 
lyrian  and  Galilean  border ;  abng  the  coast,  Ptolemab,  Gaba, 
Cesarea,  Askakm,  Gaza,  Aathedon ;  in  the  interior,  Sebaste. 
The  first  six  are  cities  of  Decapolis.  Here  recent  discoveries 
come  to  our  help.  Phiiaddphia  is  still  majestic  m  its  rubbish, 
in  the  ruins  of  its  temples,  and  other  works  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture ;  its  theatre  is  the  largest  in  Syria.  Gerasa  still  surpasses 
this  oiQr,  if  not  in  splendour,  yet  in  the  preservation  of  its  edi- 
fices ;  its  temples  and  palaces,  mostly  of  tbe  Corinthian  order; 
two  theatres,  naumachiae,  and  baths.  All  these  ruins  give  evi- 
dence of  .Grecian  life,  as  do  also  the  fragments  of  inscriptions 
whmh  are  found  in  that  language.^ 

^1  BeU.  Jud.  II.  18.  1. 

*«  Jos.  Antiq.  XVin.  9.  8,  9. 

^3  Bell.  Jud.  II.  13;  7,  compare  14.  4.  Vita  Josephi  11.  Antiq. 
XVII.  5.  7.  Histoire  de  I'Academie  des  Inscript  et  Belles  Lettres, 
T.  II.  p.  170, 171,  in  8vo. 

^  The  inscription  on  a  broken  column  in  a  public  building  at 
Gerasa,  which  has  been  very  imperfectly  copied  by  Buckingham, 
(Travels  in  Palestine,  c.  XXI.  p.  378,)  I  would  at  least  in  part  cor- 
rect in  this  manner :  int^  •  • .  tov  /jiiYako7t^€ni(natov  . .  .  »a»  ap- 
XOPtog  iyiweto  to  egyov  tov  SfiPokov.  Another  one  at  Suf,  at 
the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Gerasa,  I  read  thus : 

ga,   fioi,  AfifitixQiov  nuiSapiov. ....  jiygioq  anikiv^sQog  top 
PwfiOP  api&rixtp  nwv  ivxv^  XvxafiaPTi ..... 
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The  case  is  the  same  with  the  districts  of  Auranitis  and  Tra- 
cbonitis,  which  in  the  time  of  Christ  were  under  Jewish  rulers^ 
Herod  and  his  son  Philip.  The  wanderer  often  meets  with  for- 
saken cities,  and  in  most  of  them  dilapidated  edifices  of  ancient 
architecture;'  Greek  inscriptions  on  temples,  basilica,  gates, 
aqueducts,  and  tombs.  Those  of  which  the  date  can  be  deter- 
mined, belong  to  the  age  of  Trajan,  or  to  that  of  Adrian  and  the 
Antonines ;  and  these  are  the  most  numerous.^^  They  are  in- 
deed later  than  the  times  of  the  apostles ;  but  a  land  does  not 
change  its  language  in  a  period  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  years  % 
and  a  Hellenism  so  entire  is  conceivable  only  on  the  supposition, 
that  already  for  many  generations  Greeks  had  been  establbhed 
here  as  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

The  names  of  Auranitis  and  Trachonitis  remind  us  of  Abilene^ 
the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias.  Upon  a  summit  between  Damascus 
and  Baalbeck,  called  JVe&»-%d6eZ,  stands  a  Doric  temple.  With- 
in the  temple  a  metrical  inscription  in  the  Greek  language  pro- 
claims the  renown  of  the  architect,  the  name  of  the  foundress, 
and  the  year  of  the  reign  of  Lysanias  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  in 
order  to  mark  the  date  of  the  erection/^ 

According  to  these  appearances,  the  former  Israelitish  Eaei^ 
or  country  beyond  the  Jordan,  was  sprinkled  over  towards  the 
north  with  Grecian  towns  and  cities ;  while  towards  the  south  it 
was  mosdy  in  possession  of  free  cities  of  Grecian  name  and 
character,  surrounded  by  their  territories,  Pbiladelphene,  Gera- 
aene,  Gadaritis,  Hippene,  all  under  Roman  protection.  On  the 
opposite  or  western  border,  from  Antioch  along  the  Syrian, 
Phenician,  and  Jewish  coast,  there  was  a  line  of  cities  even  to 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  in  whk)h  Greek,  if  not  the  only,  was  yet 
the  predominant  language.  The  middle  region  between  these 
two  borders,  comprehending  Galilee  and  Judea,  in  spite  of  its 
aversion,  could  never  withdraw  itself  from  all  intercourse  with 

^^  Seetzen  collected  69  inscriptions,  and  among  them  only  one 
Palmyrene ;  all  the  rest  Greek ;  and  alas !  all  lost.  Z^ach's  Monathl. 
Corresp.  May  1806.  p.  311.  Those  copied  by  Burckhardt  are  well 
known  ;  see  Journal  of  an  Excursion  into  the  Haouran  in  1810 ; 
and  Journal  of  a  Tour  fi-om  Damascus  into  the  Haouran  in  1812; 
in  his  Travels  in  Syria.  A  few  which  bad  escaped  Burckhardt, 
may  be  found  in  O.  F.  Richter's  Wallfahrten  im  Morgenlande,  p. 
554-^2. 

^®  Pococke's  Travers  in  the  East,  Vol.  II.  §  177.  In  German 
under  the  title :  Beschreibung  des  Morgenlandes,  II.  ^  177. 
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Greeks  and  their  language ;  ao  much  the  Ims  kideed,  because 
under  Herod  several  of  the  maritime  cities,  as  Joppa,  Askakxi, 
Ga£a»  Aml^doDy  belonged  to  the  Jewish  territory,  as  did  Ce- 
sarea  always;  and  in  the  interior,  besides  Scytbopolis,  there 
aroee  important  cities,  soch  as  Sebaste,  Tiberias,  Cesarea  by  Pa- 
niuip,  which  were  more  or  less  inhabited  by  those  who  spoke 
Greek.  The  Greek  toneue  indeed  had  not  been  able  entirely 
to  supplant  the  national  Tangoage,  but  it  had  acquired  an  im- 
portant place  by  the  side  of  the  latter ;  and  favoured  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  it  had  spread  widely  and  estab- 
lished itself  firmly. 

From  the  time  of  Pompey,  the  exposition  against  the  incur- 
ston  of  the  Greeks  into  the  interior  was  remoml ;  the  barriers 
were  not  only  broken,  but  the  Greeks  were  even  the  frvoured 
party.  They  became  still  more  so  under  Herod  the  first,  vriio 
did  not  conceal  firom  the  Jews  that  he  gave  the  nieference  to 
the  Greeks,^^  and  did  not  stop  at  this  confessbn,  but  by  costhr 
establishments  even  manifested  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  Hen 
lenise  the  Jews. 

He  built  at  Cesarea  a  theatre  and  an  anmhidieatre  ;^  at  Je* 
ricbo,  a  stadium,  amphitheatre,  and  theatre  f^  a  stadium^  and  an 
amphitheatre  under  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  and  at  hst  a 
theatre  even  within  its  circumference.^  The  immense  expense 
of  this  species  of  edifices,  particularly  m  the  interior  of  the 
country,  at  Jericho,  and  even  in  Jerusalem,  shews  how  much  he 
was  resolved  to  accustom  the  Jews  to  the  Greek  drama  and  to 
the  sanguinary  dtversbns  of  the  Roman  combats. 

How  much  the  subsequent  Roman  goverament,  ^ich  was 
conducted  by  the  procurators  and  the  praetors  of  Syria  under 
whom  they  were  placed,  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Greek  language  or  retarded  it,  deserves  an  inquiiy,  which  may 
be  proposed  in  the  following  manner :  In  what  la^^uage  did  the 
praetors  of  Syria  and  the  administrators  of  Judea,  Vitellius, 

^^  "JSSUf^tf*  nXiop  ft  'AvMoig  ottulefg  €xhp  OfioXoyovfifvog. — 
Jos.  Ant.  XIX.  7.  3. 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  9.  6.   Compare  XVI.  5. 1. 
<»  BelL  Jud.  I.  83.  «,  8.    Antiq.  XVH.  6. 5.  XVH.  6.  a 
«>  Bell.  Jud.  II.  3. 1.    Antiq.  XV.  8.  1.  e^m^p  «V  7«()oora- 
kvfAOtg  o^KodofAfjaev.  Compare  Eichhom  de  Judaeorum  re  scenica, 
CommeaUt.  Soc.  B.  Scient.  Goetting.  recentior.  Vol.  II.  Class. 
AnUq.  p.  10—13. 
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Petroniiis,  Pibte»  speak  when  they  sat  as  judges,  and  when  they 
addressed  the  assemblies  of  the  people  ? 

Formerly  it  was  customary  for  the  Roman  governors  to  speak 
onhr  10  their  own  language ;  even  in  places  where  they  were  not 
understood,  as  in  Greece  and  Asia.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Tibe* 
rius  the  ancient  custom  had  so  for  been  laid  aside  that,  accerd* 
iag  to  the  declaraticm  of  a  contemporary,  the  places  in  which  the 
senate  assembled  at  Rome,  resounded  even  to  deafening  with 
€rreek  debates.^^  Where  they  formerly  heard  the  Grreek  am- 
bassadors only  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  and  an- 
swered them  b  the  same  manner,^  a  Roman  emperor  now 
made  long  speeches  to  them  in  the  Greek  language.^ 

When  they  presided  as  judges,  they  frequently  gave  judgment 
according  to  Roman  law  in  Greek  words.  When  Tiberius 
made  an  exception  in  this  particular,  and  refiised  to  admit  the 
testimony  of  a  centurion  in  the  Greek  language,  the  historian 
observes,  that  the  emperor  was  not  herein  consistent ;  for  on 
the  same  tr3>unal  he  had  taken  many  exarainadons  in  this  lan- 
guage, and  pronounced  many  decisions  in  it.^  Verses  of  Ho- 
mer were  often  interspersed  in  the  judgments  of  Claudius  ;^ 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  frequently  met  with  annoyances 
through  the  forwardness  of  the  Greeks.^  When  Nero  first 
appeared  in  public  business,  he  ^ke  in  favour  of  the  afiairs 
df  the  Bononians,  and  for  those  ot  the  Rhodians  and  the  Ilien- 
ses,  before  the  consul ;  for  the  first  in  Latin,  for  the  others  in 
Greek.^^ 

51  Valer.  Max.  II.  2.  3. 

^  Aul.  Gell.  Noet  Att  VII.  14. 

^  Suetonius.  Claudius,  c.  42.  He  only  made  a  difference  with 
ambassadors  of  Roman  descent,  and  who  resided  in  the  provinces. 
These  he  addressed  in  Latin,  and  required  a  Latin  answer.  Dio 
Cass.  LX.  p.  676.  edit  Wechel.    Sueton.  Claudius,  c.  16. 

^  Dio.  Cass.  LVII.  p.  612.  ed.  Wechel.  ed.  Rob.  Steph.  p.  419. 
Suetonius  limits  it  only  thus  far :  Sermone  Graeco  . . .  non  tamen 
usquequaque  usus  est  Abstinuit  maxime  in  senatu.  Tiber.  c.71. 
Wherever  he  made  use  of  the  Latin  language  he  took  great  pains 
to  speak  and  write  it  with  purity.  Dio  Cass.  LVII.  p.  613.  ed.  Wech. 
ed.  Rob.  Steph.  p.  420.    Comp.  Sueton.  de  illustri  grammat  c.  22. 

^  Sueton.  Claud,  c.  42. 

^  Sueton.  Claud,  c.  15. 

^^  Sueton.  Nero.  c.  7.  Compare  Seneca,  Controvers.  IV.  p.  291 
Bipont. 
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If  then  the  emperors  in  Rome  itself  administered  justice  to 
the  provincials  in  the  Greek  language ;  and  the  aflhirs  of  the 
Greeks,  which  their  ambassadors  brought  forward,  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  senate  and  before  the  consuk  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage also  ;  we  may  infer  what  was  the  manner  of  proceeding 
by  the  Romans  in  Greece  and  Asia. 

We  are  not  destitute  of  examples  on  this  point.  Cicero,  at 
Syracuse,  spoke  in  a  Chreek  senate  in  the  Greek  language,  with 
which  Verres  reproached  •  him.*  He,  however,  was  not  very 
likely  to  do  any  thing  in  his  professional  capaci^  which  he  was 
not  able  to  justify  by  precedents.  P.  Crassus,  who,  as  procon- 
sul, was  commissioned  to  wage  war  with  Aristooicus  in  Asia, 
carried  it  so  far  that  he  answered  and  issued  his  commands  to 
each  of  the  Greek  tribes  in  its  own  dialect,  according  as  he 
was  addressed ;  to  the  lonians  in  Ionic,  to  the  ^olians  in  iEo- 
lic.^  Augustus,  as  conqueror  and  sovereign,  addressed  the  peo- 
ple of  Alexandria  in  the  Greek  language.^  Through  Grreek 
eloquence  Mucianus  persuaded  the  people  of  Antioch  to  declare 
for  Vespasian  .^^  The  Greek  language  even  appears  to  have 
been  the  court-language  of  the  proconsuls  of  Asia  and  Syria.® 

Once  more  then:  What  language  did  the  procurators  of 
Palestine,  Pilate,  Porcius  Festus,  employ,  when  they  presided 
as  judges  ?  or  the  praetors  of  Syria,  Petronius,  Vitellius,  when 
they,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  addressed  the  people  ?  That 
the  Romans  in  Syria  and  Phenicia  made  use  of  the  Greek 
language,  we  know  from  the  preceding  proofs ;  but  that  they 
made  use  of  an  interpreter  in  Palestine,  there  appears  nowhere 
a  trace  either  in  Josephus  or  in  the  sacred  books. 

With  respect  to  the  people,  the  superbr  orders  could  scarcely 
do  without  this  language  on  account  of  the  new  circumstances 
of  society ;  but  with  respect  to  the  multitude,  it  was  decided  by 
adventitious  circumstances,  the  sphere  in  which  each  moved 
and  his  business.  "  Few  of  my  countrymen,*'  says  Josephus  at 
the  end  of  his  Archaeology,  ^^  would  have  been  able  to  com- 
pose this  book  in  the  Greek  language,  on  account  of  their  defi- 

^  Cicero,  in  Verr.  IV.  66. 
^  Valer.  Max.  VII.  7.  6. 

«^  Die  Cass.  LI.  16.  p.  454.  ed.  Wech.  ed.  Rob.  Steph.>.  307. 
«i  Tacit.  Hist.  II.  8. 
*     ««  Seneca  Ep.  XII.  de  Ira,  II.  5. 
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ciency  in  the  grammatical  knowledge  of  h,  in  which  I  can 
boast  myself  superior  to  others ;  although  I  do  not  speak  it  well 
myself  on  account  of  the  establbhed  customs  of  my  country. 
For  with  us  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and  correct- 
ness and  elegance  of  pronunciation,  are  accounted  vulgar,  since 
freed-men  of  a  low  class  could  also  acquire  them,  and  even  slaves 
also  if  they  were  so  inclined.  We  only  attribute  erudite  ac- 
quisitions to  those  who  •  are  acquainted  with  th6  laws  and  are 
able  to  explain  the  sacred  books. "^ 

A  knowledge  of  the  more  ancient  language  and  of  the  relig- 
ious documents,  was  consequently  an  object  of  the  higher  sort  of 
Jewish  education.  Even  for  the  existing  language  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  Aramaean,  there  were  no  places  of  instruction.  In  the 
same  manner  was  the  Greek  language  neglected  ;  the  Jews  un- 
derstood it,  but  not  grammatically,  and  learned  it  by  intercourse 
and  commerce ;  in  which  manner  it  was  communicated  to  the 
lower  orders,  who,  if  instruction  had  been  offered,  were  not  in  a 
situation  to  receive  it. 

The  religious  authorities  were  so  little  opposed  to  the  diffu- 
sk>n  of  the  Greek  language,  that  thev  esteemed  and  honoured 
it  above  every  other  language.  Works  written  in  it  were  reck- 
oned along  with  the  books  of  Jewish  learning;  and  even  in  legal 
cases,  which  came  in  contact  with  religion,  tlie  use  of  it  was  ad- 
mitted. So  we  are  informed  by  the  oldest  and  the  most  to 
be  relied  on  of  the  Talmudic  records,  viz.  the  M ishnah ;  for  I 
am  not  disposed  to  give  credit  to  all  the  dreams  of  the  later 
Jews. 

"  The  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  compose  books  in  all  lan- 
guages ;  it  shall  only  be  permitted  them  to  write  books  in  the 
Crreek:^  This  is  a  declaration  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of 
Gamaliel,  whk^h  was  acknowledged  as  a  statute.®* 

^  Ant.  XX.  11.  2.  See  the  text  cited  at  length  on  p.  344  of 
this  volume. — ^Ed. 

"  Mishn.  Tract.  Megill.  c.  1.  n.  8.  nJaifi*  huc^bm  p  ;ia^ttttJ  p'^ 
IT^ar  Nbfi*  lanD'^t)  1^'^nH  Nb  Q''-^E)Oi  V\^:  *  R.  Simeon  filius 
Gamalielis  dicit,  etiam  de  libris  non  permisenint  ut  sCribuntur  nisi 
Graece.'  Acccording  to  the  explanation  of  R.  B.  Maimon  and  of 
Obadiah  of  Bartenora,  the  SiDb^  or  observance  was  according  to 
R.  Simeon's  decision;  compare  c.  2.  n.  1,  where  the  two  Rabbins 
declare  it  to  be  indifferent,  whether  the  Megillah  is  read  in  Chalda- 
ic  or  in  Greek.    Through  this  the  objection  of  a  learned  author  is 
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A  bin  of  divorce  might  be  written  in  Qrttk  or  HArewj  or,  if 
It  were  wished,  in  both  languages,  and  might  also  be  signed  by 
the  witnesses  in  Greeic  or  Hebrew ;  in  either  language,  and  with 
either  subscriptjpn,  it  was  valid.^  Tet  had  die  Jews  many 
scruples  in  regard  to  divorces,  and  allowed  to  a  non-Judaic 
court  of  justice  no  voice  vrfiatever  in  them,  and  acknowledged 
no  one  as  a  sufficient  witness  in  such  cases,  unless  it  were  one 
of  their  own  people.^  So  indulgent  had  the  Jews  become  in  a 
legal  process  which  involved  the  religious  or  Mosaic  casuistiy. 

The  first  prohibition  agahist  the  Greek  occurs  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Jewish  state,  when  Titus  threatened  Jerusalem.  In 
the  war  of  Vespasian  the  wreath  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
cymbals  were  abolished  by  public  order;  but  in  the  war  of 
Titus  the  use  of  the  bride's  wreath  was  also  mterdicted,  aad 
the  fathers  were  commanded  henceforward  to  prevent  their  sons 
from  learning  Greek.^ 

From  this  prohibition  we  might  explain,  if  it  were  necessaiy, 
why  Josephus  being  sent  by  Titus  to  persuade  the  besieged  to 
less  desperate  measures,  spoke  to  them  m  their  native  language, 
T^  nvtQlof  yXmaati  and  ^BpgutCmv,^  But  even  if  this  prohibitioo 
had  not  been  issued,  there  existed  m  the  old  ancestorial  sound  a 

removed,  who  maintains  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  ancient  cus- 
toms, for  a  Jew  of  Palestine  (Matthew)  to  hare  wn'tten  a  book  in 
the  Greek  language.  Bertht^dt,  Hist.  Introd.  to  the  writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  Part  III.  ^  32a  p.  11'7«.  Tha  passage 
to  which  he  refers  (Joseph.  Antiq.  Proem.  2.)  only  speaks  of 
the  diflSiculties  of  expressiiu^  one's  sdf  in  a  foreign  lai^uage  accord- 
ing to  its  peculiarities;  for  .^eephus  wiidied  not  cmly  to  write  Greek, 
but  U>  write  it  elegantly.    Ant  XIV.  at  the  commenoem^it 

^  Mish.  Tr.  Gitin.  c.  9.  n.  8.  msr  m3>1  t)^"^^  ianS«  to3 
n:?*!  ,^^610  ans  '^ai'»  mtt  nj>i  •'^la:?  nnfie  "Vf  n'»"-D3>  y^i:?i  n'^r 
'n^d :  *  Repudii  libeUus  si  Hebraice  sit  conscriptus,  et  nomina  tes- 
tium  Graece;  aut  versa  vice;  unius  testis  nomen  Hebraice,  et 
unius  Graece ;  si  conscripserit  eum  scriba  et  testis,  legitimus  est' 
Compare  herewith  the  preceding  paragraph  in  the  same  section, 
Gitin. 

««Gitin.  l.n.5.' 

^  Mish.  in  Sotah.  c.  9.  n.  14.  ni'lD3>  b9  1^t:i  0')t3''tD  h^  DIuVw 
n'^ai'^  ^sa  n«  dnfi^iab"^  Nb©i  mVS:  'OrtobelloTiti,  cautumde 
c<^oni8  sponsarum,  et  ne  quis  filium  in  Graecanicis  erudiet.' 

«8  BeU.  Jud.  V.  9.  2.  VI.  2.  I. 
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token  of  like  extraction  and  of  like  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
n  ative  land  ;  and  on  that  account  it  possessed  an  inducement  to 
confidence.  Thus  it  was  considered  by  Titus  ;^  how  could 
we  then  ever  look  upon  it  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
besieged  in  regard  to  the  Greek  language  ? 

I  must  moreover  state  in  addition,  that  when  the  revolters,  m 
the  last  decisive  moments,  seemed  to  have  become  a  little  more 
humble,  they  requested  a  conference  with  Titus*  He  had  never 
before  appeared  in  the  negociations.  He  approached,  ordered 
the  Romans  to  cease  hostilities,  had  an  interpreter  at  his  side, 
(omg  ijp  tiXfA^giop  vov  xgaziTv,  as  Josephus  adds,)  and  began 
the  conference  himself.''^    Here  he  spoke  by  means  of  an  inter* 

f>reter.  Was  this  person  then  present  for  tlie  purpose  of  trans- 
ating  the  words  of  Titus  into  Hebrew  ?  For  that  office  he 
would  rather  have  chosen  Josephus ;  but  he,  who  never  forgets 
himself  in  the  history,  was  not  the  person ;  had  he  been,  he 
would  have  mentioned  it.  The  interpreter  also  was  not  pres- 
ent for  the  purpose  of  speaking  Hebrew,  natQi'm  yXtiaoti,  which 
Josephus  would  not  have  omitted  to  mention.  For  what  pur* 
pose  then,  one  may  ask,  was  the  interpreter  necessary  ?  The 
words  of  the  historian  explain  it,  if  we  would  only  understand 
them.  The  emperor  spoke  ex  nugestaie  imperii^  that  is,  Lsltin,  af- 
ter the  old  Roman  manner ;  thus  much  the  words  signify  :  oneg  tjw 
tf%(AriQiov  tov  xgaretp,  this  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
sovereign;  which  has  been  falsely  referred  to  the  following 
clause:  primus^  quod  victoris  indicium^  dicere  institvit.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  preserved  the  translation  of 
Ruffin,  who,  at  least,  comes  nearer  the  mark :  adhibitoque  in* 
ier^eie,  quo  argumento  superior  ost^ndehatur. 

The  interpreter  then  translated  his  words  into  a  language 
more  generally  understood,  but,  as  we  inferred  from  the  manner 
of  Josephus,  not  into  the  Hebrew.  What  laaguage  could  it  then 
have  been  ? — ^Besides,  it  is  mentioned  in  corroboration,  as  praise- 
worthy in  Titus,  that  he  made  use  of  the  Latin  language  in 
state  affiiirs ;  but  in  his  scientific  amusements,  of  the  Grreek.''^ 

^^  Taxa  hdoi)¥ai  ngog  ofAoq^vlov  doxwv  uvrovg.  Bell.  Jud. 
V.  9.  2. 

™  BeU.  Jud.  VI.  6.  2. 

J*  Suidas.  V^  Thog—t^  ftitf  Aaxlyoiv  inixmQto^  yXdiXTri  ngog 
rag  tmv  Kotvciv   ij^gtiro '  dwiHijan^,    notrifiaxa   di  scat  rgaytsa-' 
diug  'JEXkadi  qfavrj  iienopiTio. 
No.  III.  '  69 
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We  now  return  to  our  subject.  It  is  then  no  longer  doubtfiiU 
that  up  to  the  time  in  which  Matthew  wrote,  the  Greek  lan- 
guage had  firmly  rooted  itself  in  Palestine.  But  what  relatbn 
existed  between  the  two  languages,  is  not  yet,  from  the  connex- 
ion  of  all  these  facts,  quite  obvious.  One  scene  in  Paul's  life 
promises  us  some  explanation  on  this  head.  At  Jerusalem,  in 
an  insurrection  which  was  raised  against  him  in  the  temple,  he 
was  saved  with  difficulty  by  means  of  the  guards ;  he  demands 
permission  to  address  the  assembled  people ;  he  ascends  the 
steps  and  addresses  them  in  the  Hebrew  language;  Acts 
21:  40.  This  pleased  them,  and  we  see  in  it  the  predilec- 
tion for  the  language  of  the  country.  But  this  approbation 
shows  at  the  same  time,  that  the  people  might  have  been 
addressed  in  a  different  language ;  the  relation  of  the  historian 
even  shows  that  the  assembled  crowd  was  ah-eady  prepared  for 
an  address  in  another  language.  "  When  he  had  beckoned  to 
them  with  his  hand  and  a  profound  silence  bad  ensued,  he 
spoke  to  them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue :  Men  and  brethren,  hear 
now  the  defence  which  I  make  to  you.  When  they  now  heard 
that  he  made  use  of  the  Hebrew  dialect,  they  kept  the  more 
silence,  ftaXkop  nagiaxov  i^ovxiav,"  Acts  21:  40 — ^22:  2.  It 
is  evideht  from  the  relation,  that  they  expected  an  address  in 
another  language,  and  that  they  heard  to  their  great  satisfaction 
a  defence  in  the  Hebrew.  But  what  language  could  they  have 
expected  ?  The  complaint  against  Paul,  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  insurrection  was,  that  he  had  introduced  Greeks 
into  the  temple ;  Acts  21 :  28.  His  accusers  were  Gre- 
cian Jews  from  Ionia,  who  shortly  before  had  seen  Trophi- 
mus  the  Ephesian  with  him;  Acts  21:  27 — 30.  The  accur 
satioo  against  him,  and  his  accusers,  lead  us  to  e3q>ect  only  a 
Greek  address.  The  case  is  so  much  the  stronger,  since  it 
does  not  concern  individuals,  but  the  people,  who  are  his  audi- 
tors, and  the  city  whtch  is  in  commotion.  To  judge  from  this 
occurrence,  the  people  had  a  predilection  for  the  language  of 
the  country  ;  but  the  mass — there  might  be  an  exception  as  to 
thousands  and  thousands — ^the  mass  understood  also  Greek ; 
more  from  circumstances  than  from  an  inclination  to  foreign  lan- 
guages and  manners.  But  it  was  on  a  festival ;  a  multitude  of 
foreigners  were  present.  Very  true ;  but  still  the  greater  part 
were  natives,  who  could  have  listened  to  the  Greek,  and  who 
rejoiced  in  the  Hebrew  instead  of  it. 

It  may  now  appear  less  strange  that  even  in  the  capital,  the 
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central  point  of  Judaism,  peculiar  religious  places  of  assembly 
were  found,  in  which  Greeks  belonging  to  any  country  as- 
sembled and  formed  respectable  congregations,  such  as  the  Al- 
exandrians, the  Syrians,  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  etc.  Acts  6: 9. 
9:29. 

The  Christian  school  of  this  city  also  consisted  partly  of  mem- 
bers who  spoke  Greek,  or  Hellenists,  who  were  numerous 
enough  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  dispute  with  the  Jews ;  Acts 
6:1. 

We  are  here  drawn  into  a  controversy,  which  for  the  sake 
of  omittmg  nothing  we  cannot  avoid.  It  has  been  wished  to  get 
rid  of  these  Jews  who  spoke  Grreek,  and  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  we  have  been  referred  to  an  ex- 
planation which  had  already  been  for  a  long  time  abandoned, 
and  which  is  to  the  following  purport:  ^^  Hellenists  are  nothing 
but  prosetytes,  who  were  always  held  in  less  esteem  by  the  Jews 
who  belonged  to  the  twelve  tribes  or  the  Hebrews  in  the  more 
confined  sense  of  the  word,  and  who,  in  reference  to  their  hea- 
then extraction,  were  called  Hellenists."^ 

At  all  events  however  they  spoke  Greek ;  and  it  is  the  more 
probable  they  did  so,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  been 
of  heathen  extraction,  or  but  lately  heathens  themselves. — 
And  who  could  expect  any  thing  else  from  natives  of  Cilicia, 
and  particularly  of  Cyrene,  Alexandria,  and  Ionia  ?  Acts 
6:  9.  If  we  would  prove,  from  the  example  of  Philo,  that 
the  Alexandrians  did  also  understand  something  of  Hebrew, 
this  could  have  been  but  very  little ;  and  besides,  there  were 
verv  few  as  learned  as  he  was. 

Let  us  analyze  these  notions  a  little.  What  is  a  Jew  ?  What 
is  a  Hebrew  ?  What  is  a  "EkXtjv  ?  and  what  is  a  Hellenist  ?— 
The  name  of  Jew  (we  speak  of  the  times  of  our  Lord  and  the 
apostles)  is  the  common  expression  for  all  who,  according  to 
their  extraction,  came  from  me  ancient  kingdom  of  Judah,  on 
whatever  part  of  the  earth  they  might  be  living ;  {fpvou  'lovdaiot. 
Gal.  2:  15.  navtie  uend  ri/y  oixovfitptjp^  Acts  24:  5;)  and 
the  religion  of  this  race  of  men,  yivog,  is  called  Judaism, 
'Jovdatofiog,  Gal.   1:  14.     Therefore  the  Jews  stand  in  con- 

^  On  the  Language  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  according  to  de  Rossi,  by  Dr.  Pfannkuche ;  in  Eich- 
horn's  Allgem.  Bibliothek,  Vol.  VIII.  Part  3.  p.  472.  [Translated 
in  No.  II.  of  this  work,  p.  358.] 
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tradiBttDCtkm  to  the  heatbens»  l^mi,  Rom.  3: 39.  9:  S4,  etc.  or 
also  10  cootradistiDCtioD  to  the  chief  people  of  the  heathens,  viz* 
the  Greeks,  "JSkXti^t^  Acts  28:  4.  Kooi.  2:  9.  10:  12.  1  Cor* 
1:  24 ;  and  to  be  addictedjto  Judaism,  is  UovdatU^P,  but  a  pagaa 
mode  of  life  is  i^vixis  Crt^,  Gal.  2:  14,  and  never  *Elknwl^$9. 
He  who  had  come  over  from  heathenism,  and  who  had  not  yet 
been  so  long  in  Judaism  as  to  be  considered  by  the  nation  as  a 
feUow-citizen,  was  a  proselyte  or  a  son  of  the  proseljrtes,  Acts 
6:  5.  13:  43.  And  in  Acts  2:  10,  'lovdaioi  and  ngoaiiivtOA  oc- 
cur, for  the  whole  of  the  professors  of  Judaism. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  so  also  are  the  Hebrews  and  the  Hellenists,  Acts 
6:  1 .  Wherein  can  that  consist,  by  which  the  Hebrew  distin- 
guishes himself,  and  by  which  he  becomes  a  subdivision  of  the 
general  name  of  Jew  ?  Certainly  not  in  religion — in  that  he  is 
a  Jew ;  not  b  extraction,  ipvaih  m  that  also  he  k  a  Jew.  In 
what  else  then  San  it  consbt  but  m  the  language  ?  When  we 
speak  of  customs,  opinions,  and  religious  worship,  'lovdmnig 
only  is  used ;  but  when  we  treat  of  the  natk>nal  language, 
writings,  and  literature,  then  *Efigaiit6s  is  used ;  we  say,  'JEpgaXitn 
ini^xTOS,  Acts  22:  2.  26:  14.  'Hfigainu  fpo^fccmx,  Luke  23: 
38 ;  and  we  spe^k  and  write  'JEfifoiatl,  John  19:  17,  20.^  But 
we  never  say  'lovdaiwi  dntXeKtog,  'Jbvda'ixn  fgififuna,  etc.  it 
would  therefore  appear  pretty  evident,  in  what  the  Hebrew  dis- 
tinguished himseli  from  his  whole  nation. 

If  then  the  peculiarity  by  which  the  Hebrew  distinguishes 
himself,  consists  in  the  language,  we  may  likewise  guess  where- 
in the  peculiarity  of  the  Hellenist,  who  is  opposed  to  him,  con- 
sists ;  that  in  like  manner  must  be  referred  to  the  language. 
Hence  'EpgaiCi^v  and  "jfiSU^WCi^y  were  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  word  *£figaituv  means,^in  Josephus,  to  utter  any  thing  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  ra  rov  Kaiaagog  d$iiyynli  '^figcttCanfj'^ 
What  then  could  'JSSUffw'Ce^y  be  ? — ^That  which  it  has  ever  been, 
to  speak  Cheek  ;^  as  for  instance,  Thucydides  says,  II.  48,  'JSU17- 
vlo'^tjaav  tfjp  pSp  yknaifcaf,  *  thgr  adopted  the  Greek  language, 
which  they  now  speak;'  and  Xenophon,  Anab.  Vn.  3.  12^ 
'MXfivlCuv  foQ  linlaruxo;  or  as  Lucian,  Philopseud.  c.  16,  sajrs 

^  ^  Josephus  de  Mace.  12,  where  the  mother  admonishes  her  son 
EpgaXnv^  ifav^  and  tiJ  '£fig€ui$  iialextM, 

«  Bell.  Jad.  VI.  3.  1. 
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of  the  daemon,  whom  dw  native  of  Palestine  drives  out,  cnro- 
u^pewm  'MktiplCwf^  fiagfi^tglCmp,  *he  answers  in  both  tangua-* 
ges  of  Palestine,  in  the  language  of  the  country  pagfictglCfor,  and 
in  the  Greek  'JSUn^iCnvJ  Accordingly,  a  Hellenist  was  well  ex- 
plained by  the  Scholiast  to  be  <*  a  Jew  by  extraction  who  speaks 
Greek  ;^^^  and  if  John  Chrysostom,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in« 
ferred  this  signification  from  the  formation  of  the  word  only,  stiH 
he  was  too  good  a  Grecian  for  us  on  this  account  to  dispute  his 
assertion.'''  If  we  consult  one  of  the  older  Greek  grammarians, 
we  obtain  from  him  the  information,  that  from ''jEUijy  cdmes  '/SX- 
Xfivlim^  thence  ^EkXtitiOil,  as  from  AmQliw^  Awq^oxI,  AioXlCm^ 
udioUinL  He  b  here  decidedly  speakbg  of  language  and  dia- 
lect.^ Hellenists  then  are  distinguished  by  their  language,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  are  opposed  to  Jews  speaking  He* 
brew  or  Aramaean ;  they  are  men  who  speak  Greek. 

Still,  (and  here  I  principally  complain  of  Bertholdt,)  a  too 
great  importance  is  placed  upon  the  circumstance  of  Jesus  being 
mtroduced  as  speaking  Hebrew,  Mark  5:  41  taXt^a  novfih 
7:  34  iq>q)a^i^  and  Matthew  27:  46.  Mark  15:  34.  It  might 
be  replied,  that  the  Hebrew  words  in  these  passages  are  quoted 
by  the  Evangelists  as  something  remarkable,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case,  if  Jesus  had  generally  spoken  Hebrew;  and 
what  could  well  be  urged  against  this  answer  ?  Yet  we  will  not 
dbmiss  the  matter  so  abruptly.  Our  Lord  may  well  have  spo- 
ken to  the  Jewish  multitude  in  Hebrew,  because  they  were  pre* 
dbposed  to  listen  to  it.  But  how  did  he  speak  to  a  mixed  as- 
sembly, collected  from  di&rent  parts  and  different  cities?  How 
did  he  speak  to  proselytes  and  heathens;  how  at  Gadaris? 
Matt.  8:  28.  Mark  5:  1.  Luke  8:  26.  How  in  the  districts  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  Mark  7: 24,  where  the  Syrophenictan  Greek 
woman,  yvni  'EXXijpi^  £v^q>owl%$aaa,  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him  ?  How  in  Decapolis,  which  consisted  of  Greek 
cities,  such  as  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Gadara,  Hippos,  Pella  ? 

'*  Schol.>^  Act.  Apost.  VI.  1.  edit.  N.  T.  Frid.  MatthaBJ,  'JjlXlnz 

^  1.  Chrys.  Commentar.  in  Act  VI.  1, 9.  ^ElXrjptatag  di  oT^m 
%aXi!v  xoyi  'jEXXtiviazl  qf^fvyoiAhovg^  ovroi  yap  'LXXtiviazi  du- 
UyovxQ  '£Pga7o$  optig.   Tom.  IX.  p.  111. 

^  ApoIIonius  Alcxandrin.  in  Imman.  Bekkeri  Anecdotis  Graecis, 
VoMl.  p.572. 
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Finally,  even  if  Jesus  more  frequently  spoke  Hebrew,  in  what 
manner  does  that  afiect  Matthew,  who  had  not  to  speak  to  de- 
tached parties,  which  went  to  and  fro,  sometimes  to  Hebrews 
and  sometimes  to  Hellenists,  and  who  could  not  accordingly 
change  his  language ;  who  must  have  conceived  to  himself  a 
fixed  class  of  men,  and  chosen  his  language  according  to  them ; 
among  whom,  the  present  and  a  future  generation,  to  which 
perhaps  the  Hebrew  might  become  less  familiar,  were  in- 
cluded ? 

Let  us  now  collect  the  observatk>ns  which  we  have  made,  in- 
to one  point  of  view. 

1.  Asia  was,  through  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  filled 
far  and  wide  with  Greek  cities.  In  hither  Asia  many  were 
erected  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  principally  of  the 
Seleucidae.  More  ancient  cities,  such  as  Tyre  ancf  Sidon, 
changed  their  language  in  consequence  of  this  influence. 

2.  The  Syrian,  Phenician,  and  Jewish  coast  throughout,  to 
the  very  frontier  of  Egjrpt,  was  occupied  by  cities  either  wholly 
or  half  Greek.  The  Israelitish  East^  from  the  Arnon  upwards, 
Gilead,  Bashan,  Haouran,  Trachonitis  including  Abilene,  was 
towards  the  north  Greek,  and  towards  the  south  mostly  in  pos- 
session of  the  Greeks.  In  Judea  and  Galilee  were  several 
cities,  whollv  or  at  least  half  peopled  by  Greeks. 

3.  Herod  the  Great  made  an  enormous  expenditure  to  con- 
vert his  Jews  into  Greeks. 

4.  The  Roman  dominion  rather  promoted  than  opposed 
this  progress  to  Hellenism. 

5.  The  religious  rulers  also  of  the  Jews  threw  so  few  obsta- 
cles in  its  way,  that  until  the  later  periods  of  the  state  they 
shewed  respect  to  the  Greek  language ;  they  acknowledged  it 
as  the  language  of  their  literary  works,  and  as  admissible  in  le- 
gal transactions. 

6.  Being  thus  favoured  on  all  sides,  this  language  was 
spread  by  means  of  traffic  and  intercourse  through  aU  classes, 
so  that  the  people  ^though  with  many  exceptions)  considerea 
generally,  understooa  it,  although  they  adhered  more  to  their 
own  language. 

7.  In  the  holy  city  itself  whoW  congregations  of  Jews  who 
spoke  Greek,  were  established.  From  these,  and  from  Greek 
proseljrtes,  tlie  Christian  school  at  Jerusalem  was  partly  de- 
rived. 
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I.  Let  us  imagiDO  Matthew  placed  in  these  circumstances  ; 
if  he  wrote  GreeK,  the  mass  of  the  people  understood  him.  But 
for  that  part  of  the  people,  who  perhaps  only  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  he  was  compensated  by  those  cities  which 
the  Greeks  had  taken  from  the  Jews,  or  which,  through  tlie  fa* 
¥our  of  the  Herods,  they  possessed  as  occupants  and  co- 
inhabitants,  on  the  borders,  or  in  the  int!&rior  of  the  country ; 
then  also  by  the  Hellenistic  communities  in  the  holy  city,  and 
by  the  Hellenists  in  the  Christian  school,  to  whom  he  could  not 
make  himself  understood  in  any  other  way.  If  he  wrote  He- 
brew, he  renounced  the  great,  and  perhaps  the  nobler  part  of 
the  readers,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned. 

II.  If  he  regarded  Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  or  the  remaining 
eastern  territories,  formerly  the  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  Isra- 
el, but  now  belonging  mostly  to  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  he  had 
a  preponderating  motive  to  employ  the  Greek  language. 

ni.  At  the  same  time,  if  he  had  the  adjacent  western  regions 
in  his  view ;  if  he  looked  on  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
where  the  believers  were  first  called  Christians,  Acts  11:  26,  or 
on  the  neighbouring  Syrian  churches.  Acts  15:  23,  41  ;  if  he 
thought  on  Tyre  where  a  Christian  school  already  flourished, 
Acts  21:  3,  4  ;  on  Sidon,  Acts  27:  3;  and  on  other  cities  along 
the  Phenician  coast ;  (for  they  all  fall  within  the  compass  of  the 
view,  which  he  may  have  taken  in  the  composition  of  his  work ; 
they  all  had  an  evident  acquaintance  with  Palestine  and  its 
inhabitants ;)  he  could  no  longer  be  undecided,  to  which  lan- 
guage he  should  give  the  preference ;  he  could  choose  none 
but  the  Greek. 

IV".  If  his  whole  thoughts  were  fixed  on  those  latter  times  of 
the  people,  in  which  he  wrote  his  book,  believing  the  predictions 
of  his  Lord,  which  caused  him  to  expect  an  approaching  disso- 
lution of  the  Jewish  state,  of  the  prelude  to  which  he  was  him- 
self already  an  eye-witness ;  and  if  he  wished  to  produce  an 
effect,  even  when  this  should  be  completed  ;  if  he  wished  to  be 
still  understood,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Jews,  without  a  temple 
and  without  public  worship,  wandering  about  and  destitute  of 
homes  in  their  own  native  land,  should  have  yielded  up  their 
possessions  to  others  ;  if  he  were  desirous  of  writing  not  merely 
for  a  few  years  or  a  few  months ;  then  he  could  never  have 
written  in  the  language  of  this  people,  who  in  a  short  time 
would  cease  to  exist  as  a  people. 
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Art.  VI.    Lexicoo&apht  or  the  New  Testament. 

▲  CBITiqUK  OH  TBI  LSUCOHS  OP  WABL  AHO  BRKTSCBlfBIDER. 

Bj  Auffttitut  Tbolaek,  ProfMtor  of  TiMoloffy  Id  tte  UniTtniiy  of  Halk.    Traavktod  trom 
tbe  GeriBBn  by  tb«  Editor. 

Preliminart  Remarks. 

It  does  pot  strictly  fall  within  tbe  plan  of  this  work  to  give 
reviews  of  books ;  although  in  special  cases,  articles  of  this  kind 
will  by  no  means  be  excluded.  In  the  present  instance,  it  is 
thought  that  the  criticisms  of  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety, 
upon  two  works  which  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the 
Christian  public  among  us  ;  and  that  the  parallel  which  is  drawn 
between  the  two,  and  the  remarks  that  are  every  where  inter- 
spersed respecting  the  proper  sources  and  the  most  judicious 
plan  of  treating  the  New  Testament  lexicography,  cannot  fail  to 
afibrd  useful  information  to  the  student  of  sacred  literature. 

There  is  also  a  particular  reason  in  the  case,  which  induces 
the  Editor  to  lay  the  following  article  before  his  readers.  It 
was  written  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  and  request  of  his 
own.  In  the  course  of  one  of  the  many  verjrpleasaDt  walks, 
which  it  was  his  privilege  to  take  with  Prof.  Tboluck,  during 
the  last  year  of  his  residence  in  Halle,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  subject  of  the  lexicography  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  was  so  full  on  the  part  of  the  Professor,  and  so  rich  in  sug- 
gestion and  remark,  that  the  wi-iter  requested  him  to  put  down 
on  paper  the  heads  and  leading  thoughts  at  least  of  the  conver- 
sation, with  a  view  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them  in 
a  future  edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  former- 
ly published  by  the  Editor.  To  this  Professor  Tholuck  consent- 
ed ;  but  afterwards  preferred  to  make  of  it  an  essay,  which 
might  first  appear  in  the  Literaruche  AnzetgeVi  a  periodical 
work  which  he  had  then  just  established.  The  article  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  review,  probably,  because  it  was  easier  to  make 
remarks  on  works  already  in  existence,  than  to  lay  down  mere 
abstract  principles.  In  its  present  form,  it  does  not  embrace  all 
the  topics  touched  upon  in  the  conversation  alluded  to ;  but 
those  which  are  taken  up,  are  treated  with  more  fullness  and 
particularity. 
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^  The  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  of  announcing  his  inten* 
tioD  of  proceeding  speedily  to  the  preparation  and  publioatbn 
of  a  new  edition  ol  his  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  former  edition  was,  what  it  purported 
to  be,  principally  a  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  WahPs 
Ckm$  pkUologica ;  which,  however,  was  subjected  to  a  tho- 
rough revision ;  and  some  of  the  most  important  articles  were 
written  anew.  At  that  time,  the  works  of  Bretschneider, 
Riemer,  Passow,  and  others,  were  not  generally  known  in  this 
country,  and  were  not  accessible  to  the  Editor.  It  is  obvkws, 
therefore,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  lexicon  will  require  much 
revision  and  very  considerable  changes  and  additions,  in  order 
to  brbg  it  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  New  Testament  lexi- 
cography at  the  present  time.  In  the  interval  since  its  publica- 
tion, there  have  appeared  new  editions  of  the  works  of  Wabl 
and  Bretschneider;  (die  same  that  are  reviewed  in  the  follow- 
ing article  ;}  and  also  two  successive  editions  of  the  lexicon  of 
Passow ;  to  say  nothing,  either  of  the  persevering  and  success- 
ful labours  of  Winer  in  the  grammar  of  the  New  Testament, 
or  of  the  recent  commentaries  of  Tholuck,  Flatt,  Fritzsche, 
Bieek,  Rheinwald,  Peb,  and  others  abroad,  and  of  the  no  less 
learned  and  to  us  still  more  important  works  of  Professor 
Stuart  at  home. 

In  the  new  edition  it  will  be  the  obiect  of  die  Editor  to  draw 
Ijrom  all  the  new  sources  which  are  thus  opened ;  as  well  as  to 
give  the  results  of  his  own  investigations.  The  former  edition 
will,  of  course,  remain  the  basis  of  the  work ;  and  there  ara^ 
very  many  articles  which  wiD  require  no  change  whatever. 
It  is,  however,  his  intention  to  mcorporate  both  into  the  plan 
and  body  of  die  work,  every  thing  in  which  the  lexicon  of 
Bretschneider  may  seem  to  have  the  preference  over  that 
of  Wahl  J  while  the  excrescences  and  errours  of  both,  (of 
which  the  following  critique  points  out  not  a  few),  will  be  care- 
fully avoided.  One  change  from  the  former  edition  may  in 
particular  be  expected ;  viz.  the  host  of  references  to  classical 
authorities  will  be  very  much  diminished.  Of  what  possible 
consequence  can  it  be  to  shew,  that  the  most  common  words  in  the 
language  were  used  in  the  same  manner  by  classic  writers?  that 
ayctnam  for  instance  is  also  used  by  Xenophon  in  the  sense  of 
to  love  9  Such  references  can  only  be  required,  where  there 
is  some  infrequency  or  doubt  in  regard  to  tne  use  of  a  word  ^ 
and  even  then,  one  or  two  passages  cited  at  length  are  better 
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than  twenty  references.  It  b  a  more  important  point,  to  shew 
where  a  word  is  not  used  by  classic  writers  \  and  to  point  out 
its  real  character  and  quality. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the  execution  of  the  woric 
upon  this  plan,  will  require  a  great  amount  of  time  and  labour. 
Should  a  kind  Providence  spare  his  life  and  health,  the  Ekiitor 
hopes  to  be  able  to  accomplish  it  in  the  course  of  the  present 
and  the  coming  year.  To  complete  it  in  any  shorter  period, 
would  seem  to  be  hardly  possible  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  Editor. 


Review. 

Clam  N.  T.  Phiiologiea,  auctare  C.  A.  Wahl,  2  Vol.  Ed.  2- 
Lips.  1829.    pp.  874.  683. 

Lexicon  Manuale  in  libroi  A*.  T.  auelare  C.  G.  Bbxtschnei- 
DER,  2  Vol.   Ed.  2.  Lips.  1829.    pp.  780.  662. 

The  publication  of  these  two  Lexicons  after  the  work  of 
SchleusDcr,  has  undoubtedly  advanced  the  lexicography  of  the 
New  Testament  in  a  very  great  degree  ;  although  the  encomi- 
ums which  were  lavished,  especially  upon  the  work  of  Wahl 
on  its  first  appearance,  were,  probably,  somewhat  exaggerated, 
and  the  really  important  points  were  not  brought  forward  on 
that  occasion  with  sufficient  prominence.  To  which  of  these 
works  the  preference  is  due,  is  a  point  on  which  public  opinion 
is  yet  divided.  Still,  the  majority  of  theologians  seem  bclined 
to  assign  the  palm  to  that  of  Wahl,  prbcipally  because  of  the 
more  extensive  philological  research,  and  the  logical  arrange- 
ment. We  shall,  therefore,  direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  Uiis 
work,  interspersing  our  remarks  on  Bretschneider  by  the  way. 

That  the  work  of  Wahl  in  the  new  edition,  (we  speak  always 
of  this,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  greatly  changed  and  enlarged,)  is 
distinguished  above  that  of  Bretschneider  m  reference  to  philo- 
logical investigation, — including  both  what  respects  lexicography 
and  grammar, — and  also  in  regard  to  logical  arrangement,  as 
well  as  generally  in  respect  to  carefulness  and  diligence  of  exe- 
cutbn,  cannot  well  be  called  in  question.  The  very  first  glance 
at  many  of  the  articles  shews  this*  Compare  e.  g.  the  articles 
il,  tlfii^  ou,  tva,  fAii,  ov,  etc.  and  especially  all  the  prepositions. 
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We  find  everywhere  the  most  careful  use  of  all  {Jiilological 
helps  and  previous  labours,  the  most  laborious  selection  of  cita- 
tions from  the  classics,  the  roost  accurate  logical  divbion  and  de- 
termination of  the  significations,  the  most  diligent  coUection  and 
arrangement  of  the  New  Testament  passages  under  the  numerous 
divisicms  and  subdivisions,  also  accurate  and  in  part  new  grammat- 
ical bvestigations.  The  article  ilfil  covers  twenty  pages ;  d  and 
*k  not  less  than  thirty  pages ;  (the  articles  d  and  dg  were  print- 
ed separately  as  a  literary  offering  at  the  jubilee  of  Niemeyer 
in  1827;)  the  article  <V  not  less  than  thirty-seven  pages.  In 
all  these  respects,  therefore,  Wahl  presents  us  doubtless  more 
than  Bretscbneider.  But  we  must  be  permitted  much  to  doubt, 
whether  this  laborious  and  cautious  research  has  always  been  a 
fruitful  one ;  and  whether  those  things  which  have  been  regard- 
ed as  giving  to  the  work  of  Wahl  a  preference,  are  in  all  cases 
real  advantages.  , 

We  begin  with** that  feature  which  is  most  prominent  in  the 
new  edition,  and  on  which  especial  care  has  been  bestowed, 
viz.  the  logical  arrangement.  Much  of  what  has  been  done 
here,  we  must  regard  in  general  as  inappropriate,  and  more  cal- 
culated to  retard  than  to  assist  in  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  m  saying  this,  we  know  that  we  have  several 
very  important  voices  in  the  philosophical  and  theological  com- 
munity upon  our  side.  Those  articles  which  are  treated  of 
with  particular  copiousness,  are  always  preceded  by  a  conspec- 
tuSf  or  table  of  contents,  after  which  follows  the  nberior  ret  ex- 
positio  ;— a  course  to  which  the  author  was  compelled,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  too  great  fullness  and  detail  of  the  articles. 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  access  to  the  book  itself, 
we  give  here  a  specimen  of  the  conspectus  of  the  article  eifd. 
I)  sum,  I  am 
A)  copulat  subjectum  c.  praedicato 
a)    universe 

aa)  interveniente  adjective  o)  universe  et  aa)  solo  posito 
—/?/?)  addito  dat.  personae — velforany  one — ^vel  in 
respect  to  any  one^-vel  pertinente  ad  amicam,  quae  est 
alicui  c.  aliquo,  necessitudinem — fi)  adjective  negative 
ovdiv,  lAfidiv,  dicto  aa)  de  rebus — nunc  universe — ^nunc 
de  criminibus — P^)  de  personis 
hh)  ope  participii 

cc)  interveniente  substantive  a)  c.  adject,  conjuncto — uni- 
verse— in  similitudine — p)  addito  numerali — universe- 
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er  dat.  personae — Y)9oiopoato  •r«)prepriet]8ufpftio  ll) 
plene— unif  erse — additur  dativ.  personae  i.  e.  dat.  corn- 
modi — ^rel  pertinens  ad  amicam  alieujus  €.  aliquo  ne* 
^  cessitudinem — vel  far  any  one— Hiddkur  eum  empiiasi 
0vtoQ^^)  minus  plena  i.  e.  abest  vol  predicatiiai — vol 
subjectum  fifi)  metooymiee  dictum  77)  metaphorice 
dictum. 

Thus  this  conspectus  runs  00  for  faur  pages ;  and  then  in 
eighteen  pages  more  follows  the  uberior  rei  expositio.  The  ap- 
propriate biblical  citations  are  every  where  inserted  b  their  pro- 
per place ;  thus  e.  g.  on  a  whole  page  the  passages  where  ilvai, 
connected  with  an  adjective,  designates  whit  a  person  or  iking 
18,  etc.  But  however  much  pains  this  logical  decomposition  and 
this  arrangement  of  the  appropriate  passages  may  have  cost  the 
author ;  still  such  an  unyielding  adherence  to  system  in  a  lexicon  is 
^  in  general  unsuitable  and  useless.  What  in  aft  the  world  can  be 
the  possible  utility  of  collecting  a  whole  page  of  passages,  where 
iJpos  with  an  adjective  denotes  what  one  is  by  nature  ?  To 
what  purpose  can  a  particular  subdivision  be,  where  ilv€u  is 
connected  with  the  numerals  ?  etc.  Indeed,  such  a  mbute  ad- 
herence to  system  is  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial;  since  it 
thereby  becomes  utterly  impossible  to  glance  over  all  the  differ- 
ent significations,  and  find  out  where  we  are  to  look  for  that 
which  may  suit  the  passage  in  question.  How  much  time  must 
be  spent  in  vain  in  turning  over  the  thirty-seven  pages  which  the 
article  iy  occupies,  before  one  can  find  the  place  where  the  pas- 
sage occurs,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  consults  the  article  !  And 
when  moreover  he  has  actually  found  it,  still  he  is  no  better  off 
than  before ;  for — and  this  is  the  other  disadvantage  necessari- 
ly connected  with  such  a  minute  dividing  up  of  ideas — ^the  lexi- 
cographer himself,  in  consequence  of  the  monstrous  number  of 
subdivisions,  has  become  doubtful  where  the  passage  is  properly 
to  be  placed.  E.  g.  we  find  iv  ^fqji  John  3:  21,  under  the  signi- 
fication ad  normam  a  Deo  praescriptam ;  but  a  reference  is 
given  at  the  same  time  to  F.  BB.  a.  bb.  where  another  signifi- 
cation is  specified,  viz.  indolent  mentent^  Dei  indutus.  So  /»* 
PalXfiv  ttt  daifjiovM  iv  ovofAont  XqioxoZ,  stands  under  the  sense 
by  authority  of  Christ ;  but  we  are  also  referred  to  the  signifi- 
cation ope  (piristij  G.  c.  66.  Further,  ngoaevx^a&aA  iv  ovo- 
fiax^XQMxov^  ad  normam  praeceptorum  Christi;  but  with  a 
reference  also  to  P.  BB,  a.  aa*  P-  yy.    There  one  may  look  ! 
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What  wodd  the  learndd  world  «ay  to  ft  kxicom  of  the  classic 
Gfoek  or  Hebrew,  written  oo  similar  principles  ?  What  would 
beoome  of  the  lexicons  of  Passow  and  Gesenius,  if  executed  in 
thb  manner  ?  At  least,  the  author  ought  not  to  have  thought  of 
putting  upon  the  title-page  of  this  edition  the  words,  "  Clavis 
iisibus  scholarum  ac  juvenum  aocoramodata.''  More  easily 
might  {bejuvenes  find  their  way  through  the  endless  labyrinths 
of  the  Roman  catacombs,  than  through  all  these  divisions  and 
subdivisions.  We  hope  the  learned  author  will  not  take  all  this 
ballast  with  hhn  into  the  small  lexicon  which  he  has  announced* 
-—If  now  such  a  minute  and  hairsplitting  system  of  divbion  b  in- 
jurious to  lexicography  in  general,  it  b  e^>ecially  so  to  that  of 
ihe  New  Testament ;  for  minute  divbions  and  distbctions  are 
no  where  more  out  of  place,  than  in  the  word  of  God ;  which, 
Jike  nature,  exhibits  multiplicity  in  unity.  If  therefore  Bret- 
schneider  in  thb  respect  has  done  far  less  than  Wabl,  it  b  to  be 
regarded  rather  us  an  advantage  than  a  disadvanti^e.  But  even 
in  him  there  is  too  much  subdivbion.  We  will  shew  this  in  one 
article,  which  is  particularly  important  in  reference  to  theology, 
Ae  article  fiaaikela. 

Besides  the  significations  referring  to  fiuetlBia  %mp  ovparnivr, 
Sehleusner  has  no  less  than  eight  belonging  to  SacUela.  Wahl 
has  reduced  these  to  three,  the  last  with  two  subdhrisions :  1) 
terra  regis  imperio  suhjecta^  kinedtm.  2)  imperii  administration 
dominion.  3)  dignitas  regia.  a)  prop.  uac.  19: 12,  16.  Apoc. 
17:  12.  b)  pro  fiaoMtg,  reges  vel  regiae  potestaiis  socU^  Apoc. 
1:6.— In  Bretschneider's'&st  edition,  it  stood  thus:  1)  regia 
potestas.  2)  respubliea  ^sa,  quae  imperio  subest.  3)  materia 
imperii^  vel  nationes,  vel  terrae.  In  the  second  edition :  I)  re- 
gia potestas.  2)  repvhhca  ipsa,  quae  imperio  subest. — ^The 
order  is  better  here  in  Wahl ;  first  the  kingdom  itself,  and  then 
the  abstracta,  dominion  and  royal  dignity ;  but  it  b  inappropriate 
to  bring  forward  these  abstracta  as  two  separate  significations; 
and  still  more  so  b  the  subdivision  under  no.  3.  Bretsohnei- 
der  has  properly  passed  by  the  signification  imperii  ocfamnt^- 
tratio  ;  but  he  also  should  not  have  placed  the  meaning  r^ia 
potestas  under  a  separate  number.  In  the  passages  which  Wahl 
orings  to  support  the  meaning  dominion,  the  three.  Matt.  6:  13. 
Luke  1 :  33.  Heb.  1 :  8,  may  just  as  well  be  rendered  dignitas 
regia;  and  vice  versa,  in  Luke  1^9:  12,  15.  Rev.  17:  12,  which 
are  brought  in  support  of  the  meaning  dignitas  regia,  we  can^ 
with  the  same  right  say  that /9«Mr«A«/a  signifies  dominion;  and 
Bretschneider  has  actually  ranged  them  under  this  head.     In 
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other  passages,  where  fia^iUia  b  said  to  mean  dominionj  as 
Mark  11:  10.  Acts  1:  6,  we  may  just  as  well  say  that  it  means 
*  the  kingdom  itself  and  not  merely  *  dominion*'  When  we  pray, 
^  Thr  kingdom  come !'  do  we  mean  that  this  is  the  kingdom 
itself  in  its  substance,  but  not  the  dominbn  or  government  of 
Christ,  and  not  his  exaltation  as  king,  i.  e.  dignitas  regia?  Or 
would  we  say  that  we  mean  here  Christ's  exaltation  and  domin- 
ion, but  not  the  kingdom  itself  in  its  substance?  Certainly  nei- 
iter.  To  make  distinctk>ns  here  would  be  to  interpret  as  a 
pedagogue,  and  dilute  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  So 
also  in  Luke  I:  31,  where  it  is  said,  ^^Of  hb  kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end  ;"  who  will  say  that  merely  the  domrnkxi,  rule,  b 
meant,  but  not  the  royal  dignity,  and  not  the  kbgdom  in  its  sub- 
stance ?  Into  what  complete  embarrassment  must  the  b^inner 
fall,  who  trusts  to  hb  lexicon'  as  authority,  when  he  now  all  at 
once  must  subiect  hb  sound  natural  logic^  and  common  sense, 
which  teach  him  not  only  to  separate,  but  also  to  combine,  to 
such  a  minute  and  hair-splitting  system  of  divbion  and  subdi- 
vbion  !  How  much  sounder  b  the  logic  of  other  lexicographers, 
from  Pasor  down  to  Passow  and  Gesenius ;  of  whom  the  latter 
under  the  word  Si^^bxa,  without  further  division,  simply  places 
the  signification,  kingdom  ;  while  Passow  gives  in  one  number, 
kingdom^  regal  dominion.  Pasor  gave  simply  regnum;  but 
Schwarz  (1736)  added  other  significations  and  much  that  was 
unsuitable.— -Moreover  the  subdivision  of  Wahl  under  no.  3  is 
unnecessary,  where  it  b  said  that  in  Rev.  1:  6  fiaodela  stands 
for  fiaad€ie.  Why  can  it  not  mean,  "  He  hath  made  us  one 
kingdom,"  i.  e.  united  us  under  one  dominion  ? 

This  system  of  minute  subdivbk>n  appears  m  all  its  perver- 
sion, in  the  article  0aa$Ula  zcip  ovQtafwp^  which  we  shall  treat 
of  in  its  theologiad  bearing  further  on,  but  wbh  now  to  consid- 
er simply  in  regard  to  its  logical  arrangement.  Wahl  asserts, 
more  correctly  indeed  than  Schleusner,  that  m  fiaaUila  zwp 
ovgapiip  the  signification  regnum  divintan  coeUete  every  where 
lies  at  the  foundation.  But  now  c-ome  a  multitude  of  subdivi- 
sions, in  which  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  are  arranged 
in  the  most  mappropriate  manner  possible :  *^  aa)  de  temnore, 
quo  augurabitur  regnum  divinum,  conunencement  of  the  Mes- 
siah's reign.  Matt.  3: 2.  4:17.  10:7.  hb)  instituta,  quibus 
praeparantur  regno  divino.  Matt.  12:  28.  Luc.  11:  20.  17:  21. 
ce\  de  doctrina  de  regno  divmo,  Matt.  21:43.  Luc.  18:  17. 
Blare.  15:  43.    dd)  de  natura  et  ratione  regni  divini.  Matt.  13: 
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43,  45.  25: 1.  ee)  de  sorte  et  fatb  doctrinaey  Matt.  13: 24,  31 « 
22:  ^."  If  now  we  look  out  the  passages  thus  cited,  we  can 
bardlj  express  our  astonishment,  that  the  author  could  so  nar- 
row down  the  significations  of  the  New  Testameut.  When 
Christ  exclaims,  ^^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand !''  who 
would  suppose  he  meant  merely  to  say,  *  The  time  of  its  com- 
mencement is  at  hand?'  When  he  declares,  "The  king- 
dom of  God  is  among  you ;"  who  would  suppose  he  meant  on- 
ly to  say :  *  adsunt,  quibus  praeparantur  ad  regnum  divinum  ?' 
When  it  19  said  Mark  15:  43  ot  Joseph  of  Anmathea,  that  he 
*^  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God,"  who  would  believe  that  he  was 
waiting  simply  for  ^  iustruction  respecting  the  kingdom  of  God,' 
and  not  for  the  kingdom  itself  and  its  substance?— Still  worse  is 
the  mode  of  treating  this  article  in  Bretscbneider,  as  we  shaU  see 
farther  on ;  for  in  Wahl  we  still  find  a  certain  unity  running 
through  the  whole. 

Far  removed  therefore  firom  regarding  the  minute  and  exact 
logical  divisions  and  distinctions  in  Wahl  as  an  important  ground 
of  preference,  we  must  on  the  contrary  rather  regard  them, 
[when  carried  out  to  such  an  extent,]  as  an  essential  disadvan- 
tage ;  and  must  pronounce  the  work  of  Bretscbneider  in  this 
respect  preferable,  precbely  for  the  reason,  that  it  exhibits  less 
of  echematism. 

In  respect  to  the  philolc^ical  character  of  Wahl's  work,  we 
must  acknowledge  thelaboriousness  and  care,  with  which  he  has, 
in  the  first  place,  collected  the  proof-passages  from  the  classics. 
In  many  cases  thb  has  been  of  great  use  in  investigating  and 
filing  the  significations  of  words ;  but  in  tins  respect  idso  he  has 
doubtiess  taken  much  fruitless  pains.  When  and  where  are  ci- 
tations firom  the  classics  of  real  utility  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion must  first  be  determined.  They  can  then  be  of  real  utility, 
only  when  they  serve  to  confirm  significations,  either  such  as 
hitherto  have  unnecessarily  been  derived  firom  the  Hebrew, 
while  they  have  also  at  the  same  time  a  firm  ground  in  classic 
Greek ;  or  such  as  are  still  wanting  in  our  best  Greek  lexicons, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  later  Greek  writers.  If  now  this 
be  a  correct  canon,  then  a  great  portion  of  the  citations  of  Wahl 
would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  What  have  classical  citatbns  to 
do  in  a  lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  in  support  of  the  usual 
meanings  of  such  words  as  adeJiqiog,  ayto,  if^Xog?  If  thus  a 
great  portion  of  Wahl's  citations  fall  away  as  superfluous,  we  miss 
on  the  other  hand  many  that  are  necessary.    Many  of  his  refe- 
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rcnces  under  a  word  or  expresnoo  peeulhr  to  tlM  New  Testa- 
ment give  us  indeed  the  same  word  in  a  ckssio  writer,  but  not 
b  the  same  sense  md'application.  Thus  Wahl,  under  Uhoq  99§, 
cites  Xen.  Mem.  I.  1.  9*  Joseph.  Ant.  VII.  11.  B;  where 
however  we  find  only  the  word  AimQ  in  its  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, and  not  at  all  this  farmula  averrutuandi.  In  the  article 
m^nayfW  under  die  signification,  *^  res  cupide  arr^ienda,  et  ne- 
cessario  usorpanda''  (PhD.  2:  6),  he  refers  to  Plutarch  de 
puer.  educ.  c.  15.  Here  the  w<Mrd  m^nnf^ig  is  indeed  found ^; 
but  in  like  manner  only  in  its  common  meaning,  i.  q.  ignayn- 
In  other  places  also  the  already  weH  known  significations  of 
words  are  again  confirmed  from  tlie  classics ;  while  precisely  for 
the  unusual  meanings,  whk^h  the  IexHM)ns  pass  over,  the  proo6 
are  not  furnished.  Thus  under  nXi^gm/Aa,  citatk>n9  are  made 
for  the  known  sense,  a  ship^s  crew  or  company ;  but  that  it  also 
stands  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  for  the  inkalniants  of  a 
eiry,  is  not  mentioned ;  comp.  Aristides  m^  rov  f*^  Silv  no- 
fiffdHP,  p.  28^  ed.  Cant.  Liban.  Oat.  ed.  Reisk.  Tom.  L 
p.  301.  Just  so  under  inXof^,  the  proofs  are  wanting  for  the 
meaning  libera  w>luni€u;  for  which  Bretschneider  has  pro« 
duced  die  proper  citations  from  Josephus  and  the  Apocryphal 
books ;  and  Ernesti  had  already  pointed  out  ^bst.  Interp.  II.  8.) 
how  necessary  it  was  to  confirm  this  very  signification. 

In  a  similar  manner,  in  many  of  the  more  difficult  words^  a 
minute  investigation  of  the  meanings  seems  to  be  avoided. 
Thus  we  find  under  ir[^%€»  :  "  no.  2  ahsumy  disto. — c)  U7t^e§ 
pro  cAestf  transiit  sc.  anxietas,  t^  it  past !  alii  aliter."  Here  it 
would  almost  seem  as  If  some  words  had  accidentally  feUen  out 
of  the  text ;  for  he  does  not  even  specify  the  single  well  known 

Kssage  where  ini%H  is  supposed  to  occur  in  this  sense,  vis. 
ark  14:  41.  Moreover  ne  has  without  further  inquiry  ap- 
proved and  adopted  the  meaning  of  the  word  supported  by  Kui- 
noel  and  De  Wette ;  and  has  not  even  mentioned  the  "  sufficit*' 
of  the  Vulgate  and  Luther  [and  also  of  the  English  version], 
which  is  sustained  by  He^cnius  and  die  well  known  passage 
of  Anacreon  found  by  Henry  Stephens  and  referred  to  by 
Wahl  himself  in  his  first  edition.  And  generally  speaking, 
all  lexicographers  of  the  Bible  ought  to  have  particular  re- 
gard to  the  modem  popular  versions  of  the  Scriptures;  and  ev- 
ery where  to  pohit  out  how  far  they  correcdy  ewe  the  sense  of 
the  original. — ^In  thb  particular  artk^le,  Bretschneider  has  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  partial  manner ;  having  given  die  meaning 
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^  infficit''  without  further  inquiry,  and  without  speciTyiog  any 
aathorir^  at  dl.  What  now  must  the  younger  or  even  the 
nxwe  advanced  student  think,  and  what  decision  can  he  form, 
when  he  consults  both  lexicons,  and  sees  two  entirely  opposite 
meanings  brought  forward  without  any  support  whatever  ?  In 
the  other  difficult  word,  in&fittlmp,  Marie  14:  72,  Bretschneider 
b  nore  fiiU ;  wbfle  Wahl  simply  gives  the  meaning  ruere,  which 
however  m  this  passage  b  by  no  means  so  firmly  established. 

It  is  further  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  general  Wahl  has  paid 
too  Ktde  regard  to  the  Hellenistic  character  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment language.  This  has  already  been  noticed  by  others ;  and 
especially  fay  Winer,  in  cases  where,  although  the  New  Testa- 
ment usage  has  a  point  of  support  in  the  classic  Greek,  yet  the 
derivation  of  it  firom  an  Aramaean  source  has  more  probability. 
So  also  the  Alexandrine  dialect  has  given  a  new  significaticKi  to 
mamr  Greek  words ;  and  hence  it  is  always  a  surer  course,  to 
confirm  the  significations  from  thb  quarter,  rather  than  from  the 
classic  Greek*  In  many  cases  also,  as  in  doctrbal  words,  e.  g. 
ftmatXela  vov  &eov^  vtog  tov  ^sov,  uoofiog^  we  must  regard  the 
UiUM  hquendi  whk^h  prevailed  among  the  earliest  Uhristiaa 
teachers.  In  this  respect  Bretschneider  is  doubtless  preferable  \ 
Josephus  and  the  apQcry[Aal  books,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  he  has  gleaned  widi  exemplary  dil^ence.  May  he 
bat  go  on  with  the  same  diligence  and  derive  equal  profit  from 
Phik),  the  apostolical  fathers,  and  the  earlier  fathers  of  the 
ofaorcb !  It  is  indeed  true,  that  his  references  are  also  some- 
times unnecessary ;  in  general,  however,  they  are  appropriate ; 
and  the  want  of  references  to  die  Hellenistk^  idioin  m  Wahl,  is 
sometimes  a  great  disadvantage.  Thus  under  ^govog  in  Wahl, 
we  miss  the  signification  angelj  which  is  found  Col.  1:  16,  and 
which  Bretschneider  supports  by  suitable  passages  from  the 
Test.  Pair.  XII.  He  might  also  have  quoted  from  the  Rabbins* 
Under  ngetntigiop  Phil.  1:  13,  Wahl  cites  only  the  classical 
meaning,  eastra  praetortana  ;  while  Bretschneider  proves  fiom 
the  Acta  Thomaej  that  the  word  stands  also  very  generally  for 
nmkattop..  This  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked,  because  it 
bears  upon  the  judgment  in  regard  to  the  time  when  the  epistle 
was  written.  In  his  citations  from  the  Seventy,  Wahl  has  not 
always  sufficiendy  investigated  the  meaning  in  which  they  used 
the  word  ;  and  Bretschneider  also  has  in  this  respect  left  much  to 
do.  The  latter  moreover  might  have  adopted  with  advantage  very 
much  firom  the  first  editkm  of  Wahl;  e.  g.  under  nfooiagi^mr 
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vB^pj  the  citations  in  Wabl  from  2  Mac.  2:  15.  Diod.  Sie.  XIV, 
16;  together  with  the  accessory  signification  amice  traetarey 
which  decidedly  occurs  Rom*  15:  7;  although  Bretscbneider 
is  right  in  giving  prominence  to  the  fundamental  idea,  and  his 
references  to  the  seventy  are  entirely  in  place.  So  also  under 
xAog,  the  proof  passages  for  rdoc  ^X^*^f  eventum  habere^  de 
oractditj  not  only  might,  but  should  have  been  quoted ;  suce 
many  interpreters  prefer  in  Luke  22:  37  the  sense  **  it  is  over  f 
(Mark  3:  26. — xAoc  !inv  often  for  t^UmSfP  m  Pfaito,  Ast  de 
Leg.  p.  223 ;)  expressly  because  they  say  that  only  xAoq  Xufi- 
fiuvav  is  used  ol  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Wahl  himself 
also  in  the  second  edition  has  preferred  tbe  meaning  **  it  is 
over.'* 

In  respect  to  grammatical  investigation,  Wahl  is  more  careful 
and  thorough  than  Bretscbneider ;  and  has  enriched  tbe  New 
Testament  grammar  with  the  results  of  his  own  labour  and  ob- 
servation. Mistakes  in  the  first  edition  are  corrected ;  e.  g.  the 
gross  one,  that  tva,  John  13:  1  ^Ai^Av^cy  ti  Sga  Tva  futafi^^  is 
to  be  taken  for  the  adverb  of  place,  where ;  further,  that  nigl 
t.  ace.  Mark  4: 19,  is  a  circumlocutkm  for  the  genitive ;  that 
iap  Mark  4:  22,  is  to  be  taken  for  ov,  etc.  Several  instances 
of  want  of  exactness  and  accuracy  in  tha  new  editbn  are  also 
censured  by  Winer  (N.  T,  Gram.  3te  Ausg.)  p.  191,337, 
404,  407,  etc.  He  does  tbe  same  thing  also  in  regard  to 
Bretscbneider ;  see    e.  g.  p.  267,  428.  ^ 

To  both  tbe  philological  and  theological  excellence  of  a  lexi- 
con of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  ^rther  required  m  the  lex- 
icographer an  extensive  and  well  grounded  acquaintance  with 
exegetical  learning.  He  must  have  studied  the  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament  carefully,  in  order  to  acquire  from  the 
context  and  connexion  a  consistent  and  setded  view  of  the 
sense  of  words ;  and  also  to  judge  of  difierent  interpretations, 
where  the  sense  is  in  any  way  doubtful.  We  have  already  seen 
from  the  examples  inixn>  and  intpaXmw  in  Wahl,  that  he  takes 
too  little  notice  of  difierent  interpretatk>ns.  So  also  elsewhere, 
e.  g.  in  nvyiA^  Mark  7:  3,  he  gives  only  the  explanation  of 
Kuinoel,  fortiter,  which  is  not  fully  confirmed ;  his  citations 
firom  Homer  and  Xenophon,  which  go  to  support  the  ordinary 
meaning,  do  not  vShrd  the  least  help.  So  also  under  the  difiS- 
cult  TO  Mvra  Luke  11:  41,  there  is  not  a  word  except  quae 
iniunt ;  though  the  meaning  pro  facultate  should  certainly  nave 
been  mentk>ned  ;  which  Bretscbneider  moreover  has  done.    In 
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John  8: 46,  Wahl  takes  afutQtla  at  once  in  the  Hellenistic  sense 
of  nil ;  Bretschneider  just  as  decidedly  in  that  of  error;  with- 
out eidier  of  them  thmkingi  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  other  in* 
lerpretation. 

In  other  respects,  both  lexicographers  stand  about  alike  as  to 
exegetical  tact.    In  John  8: 43,  both  take  XaXla  as  equivalent  to 
Xofogj  sermo^  narratio ;  although  even  the  ancient  versions  ex- 
press here  the  difference,  which  is  founded  in  the  language  and 
IS  here  required  also  by  the  connexion ;  see  Tittmann  de  Syn- 
onym, p.  79.    Wahl  m  particular,  with  his  philological  aaglfiiM^ 
ought  to  have  paid  more  regard  to  the  synonymes,  than  he 
seems  to  have  done.— j&2ro  to  tcIo^  1  Cor.  15:  24,  both  ex- 
plain by  ultima  mortuorum  pars.     For  r&lo^  2  Cor.  3:  13, 
Bretschneider  adopts  without  reason  the  special  meaning,  iumr 
ma  dignitas. — IHiiQmfia  Wahl  explabs  more  after  the  classical 
usage,  eopia  culiorum  Dei;  Bretschneider  better,  comparing 
the  idea  of  the  Shechinah,  CkrisH  quasi  iemplum,  in  quo  habi^ 
tatf  quod  re^t  ut  anima  corpus.    This  interpretation  certainly 
better  suits  the  connexion  of  the  passages  and  the  different  ap- 
plications, in  which  the  word  occurs. — Col.  1 :  24  is  explained 
by  Wahl  under  voTiQ^fiajcakunitates  propter  Christum  tolerati" 
daey  which  assuredly  is  the  easier  interpretation.    Bretschnei- 
der has  it,  Christi  loco,  quippe  qui  nunc  in  eodis  versatur^  ego 
jam  ab  adversariis  vexar ;  which  interpretation,  so  expressed, 
seems  a  strange  one ;  but  still,  if  we  look  deeper  into  the  rea- 
sons, it  would  seem  perhaps  to  be  most  in  accordance  with 
Paul's  usual  mode  of  thinking  ;  since  according  to  him,  Christ 
who  dwells  in  believers,  sudors  the  same  things  as  the  his- 
torical Christ. — On  Ae  other  hand,  it  betrays  Utde  ex^etical 
tact,  when  Bretschneider  explabs  the  luug  yvpa^xogaviig  i 
Tim.  3:  2,  12.  Tit.  1:  6,  th^  must  be  husbands  of  a  tvifcy  i.  e. 
married !  (See  aeainst  this,  Winer  p.  99.)     Bretschneider  ^ex- 
plains also  iv  'JE£u^  Rom.  11:2,  per  Eliam.     *0  iv  Xg$at<jf  he 
makes  also  to  mean  a  Christian  ;  although  Winer  had  already, 
in  his  Commentary  on  Galatians  and  in  his  Grammar,  declared 
against  this  superficial  interpretation. — In  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  preposidons,  both  Wahl  and  Bretschneider  may  still  derive 
much  profit  from  the  booty,  which  Winer  exhibits  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  Grammar. 

It  is  a  matter  of  importance,  in  the  last  place,  in  a  lexicon 
of  the  New  Testament,  how  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  christian 
religioQ  are  devekped.    Some  of  these  are  of  such  a  kind. 
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that  cbristiaD  dzperteoce  and  deeper  comemplatioD  lends  direcC- 
ly  to  the  .correct  flpprehansioa  of  tbein^;  so  the  phrase  ahore 
-meDtioiied  ihw  iv  XQimf,  nomv  ht  ^{^'y  ^^*  Other  religioiis 
ideas  of  the  New  Testament — such  as  kingdom  of  .God^  worlds 
Christ,  Aatichrist,  flesh,  spirit,  Soo  of  man,  Son  of  God,-^ave 
a  foundatioQ  in  the  Old  Testament;  i.  e.  all  these  religious 
ideas,  though  in  a  lower  degree,  are  already  contained  and  pre- 
figured in  die  Old  Testament.  In  conoezioo  with  the  christian 
•dispensation  they  are  all  surrounded  with  new  light,  and  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  sense.  The  lexicographer  of  the  New 
Testament  has,  therefore,  first  of  all  to  m$ke  the  Old  Testa- 
ment idea  the  cJbjeot  of  his  research,  and  to  express  it  exactly ; 
then,  by  a  earefol  comparison  of  the  parallel  passages  and  from 
the  consciousness  of  christian  feeling,  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of 
the  christian  signification ;  and,  finally,  Ip  point  out  what  is  the 
point  of  connexion  between  the  idea  of  the  New  Testament 
end  that  of  the  Old. 

The  investigation  of  the  Old  Testament  ideas,  which  thus 
constitute  the  basis  of  similar  ones  in  the  New,  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  interpreters  and  theologians,  ever  since  Semler* 
In  the  province  of  lexicography  we  find  these  reseaichesr— after 
Pasor  and  Schoettgen,  under  die  guidance  of  Lightfoot,  had 
akeady  often  arrived  at  correct  results — at  the  lowest  point 
in  TeUer  and  Langa,  who  seem  rather  to  wander  and  grope 
about  at  random.  £•  g.  TeHer  says  the  word  notffiog  signifies 
<^  the  Jews,"  and  adds  in  support  of  his  assertion  (Worterb,  des 
N.  T.  p.  476) :  "  Since  it  is  not  unknown  to  the  readers  of 
Ph'ilo's  writings,  that  this  author  not  unfi-equently  represents  the 
Jewish  constitution  as  an.imi^  of  the  whole  world,  Moses  as  a 
eitizett  €f  ike  wwrld^  the  temple  and  even  the  garments  of  the 
high  priest  as  a  figure  of  the  whole  world."  Lange  sa)rs  cor^ 
rectly,  that  no  r^ard  is  here  to  be  paid  to  Philo's  allegories  s 
''  Tbete  is  nothing  more  common  or  natural,  than  to  call  other 
men  the  tsorU,  end  especially  those  who  are  distinct  and 
separate  from  us."  The  good  man  did  not  bear  in  mind^  that 
this  mode  of  speaking,  comes  fix>m  the  New  Testament  itself. 
Meantime  he  kisisted,  tbit  icdaftec  shouU  not  simply  be  taken 
to  mean  the  Jewish  republic,  but  chiefly  the  heathen. 

But  even  when  the  theologians  of  that  age  had  thus  appre* 
bended  any  such  biblical  idea,  they  nevertheless  did  not  atrk^tly 
kx>k  after  any  point  of  connexion  between  it  and  that  whico 
they  gave  out  as  the  christian  meaning ;  they  only,  without  far- 
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ther  adb,  put  down  this  superfieial  sense  as  the  biblical  one, 
which  they  themselves  connected  with  the  biblical  words.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Teller,  world  means  simply  ''  the  Jews ;"  end  of  the 
world  or  of  die  age  is  "  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state ;''  Christ 
the  Lord  is  ^^  Christ  the  most  perfect  teacher ;"  kingdom  of 
beavCT,  <^  the  new  dispensation  of  religion ;"  children  of  light, 
*^  happy  people ;"  the  ^ate  of  being  a  child  of  God,  '^  the  pre- 
eminence of  a  Christian  in  respect  to  his  profession  of  a  better 
religion,"  or  in  a  word,  <V  Christianity,"  etc. 

Schleusnar  has  advanced  farther  in  his  investigation  of  the 
Jewish  basis.  He  makes  special  use,  as  is  proper,  of  the  Rab*- 
bins  for  this  purpose.  Yet,  with  all  his  materials,  he  does  not 
know  what  to  do  further.  Without  cause  or  connexion,  he 
places  the  definitions  of  Teller  by  the  side  of  those  Old  Testa- 
ment termini.  Bcta^kiia  t£v  ovgavwv  means:  "1)  interdum 
simpliciter  religio  Christiana.  2)  futura  Christianorum  felicitas 
in  coelo.  3)  propagatio  religionis  Christianae  in  terris."  In  like 
manner  Schwarz  had  already  unconnectedly  given :  ^^  1 )  reg- 
Dum  gratiae  Matt.  6:  10,  33.  Luke  18:29.  2)  regnum  gratiae, 
quatenus  hujus  majestas  et  utilitas  potissimum  spectatur,  Mark 
9:  1.  Matt.  12:  28.  3)  regnum  Messiae,  Luke  17:  20,  21. 
4)  regnum  gloriae,  i.  e.  beatitude  exquisitissima,  etc." — ^In 
nahl,  and  yet  more  in  Bretschneider,  we  find  a  still  more  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament  basis  of  the  New 
Testament  ideas.  In  fact,  Bertholdt,  Keil,  Ammon,  and  many 
others,  have  m  this  respect  done  very  much  to  prepare  the  way. 
But  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  these  Old  Testament  ideas  to 
the  sense  of  the  words  in  the  New  Testament,  these  writers  do 
not  seem  to  have  formed  for  themselves  any  definite  notion. 
Sometimes  they  go  back  to  the  Old  Testament  basis;  and 
sometimes  also  not  j  compare  in  Bretschneider  the  words  i^o^ 
ftog,  viog  Tov  ^eov.  But -even  when  they  do  fall  back  upon  the 
Old  Testament  basis,  still  they  do  this,  and  especially  Bret- 
schneider, without  any  definite  plan.  In  Bretschneider  xoGfiog 
means  ^*  incolae  ietturU  ;  et  quidem  de  seculo  quale  erat  tempo- 
ribus  Jesu  apostolorumque  vitioso,  tie  world  corrupted  by  nn. 
Notandum  vero  m  pluribus  horum  locorum  xoa/ioy  ita  dici,  ut 
homines  non  emendaioSf  the  not  Christian^  the  unreformed 
toorUf  indicare  videatur." — Under  fiaadila  zov  ^iov  we  find 
at  first  a  copious  account  of  the  common  Jewish  view ;  but  why 
does  he  pass  over,  m  making  out  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Mes* 
siah's  kingdom,  the  traito  which  the  more  religious  Israelites 
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connected  with  it  ?  Compare  the  song  of  Zacharias,  Luke  I. 
Afterwards  he  adds  :  *^  In  evaogeliis,  ubi  vel  dbcipuli  Jesu 
vel  Judaei  loquuntur,  fiaadiia  tou  ^ioS  hand  dubie  secundum 
Judaeorum  sententiam  est  intelligenda,  ut  etiam  adeoque  Serva- 
tor  ipse,  ubi  loquitur  cum  Judaeis,  baud  rare  ex  eorum  senten- 
tia  loquitur ;  Matt.  8:  11.  Luke  22:29, 30.  Matt.  5: 5,  10.  19: 
28.  20:  21 — ^23.  In  aliis  autem  locis  certo  definiri  oequit, 
quonam  sensu  Jesus  ftaa^lap  dixerit,  ut  Matt.  4:  17.  5:  10, 
19,  20.  7:  21.  16:  19,  28.  18:  3,  4,  23.  12:  28.  et  passim. 
Certum  vero  est,  Jesum  etiam  regnum  sive  felicitatem  Christia- 
norum  post  mortuorum  resurrectionem  hoc  nomine  significasse." 
Now  it  is  very  su-ange,  first,  that  Bretschneider  should  suppose, 
when  Christ  says,  ^*  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  or 
^  Not  every  one  who  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  in- 
to the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  that  in  these  and  the  other  passages 
quoted,^  ire  cannot  know  at  all  what  Christ  means  by  Paotr- 
Xsia  x^¥  ovQuvmv  f  And  secondly,  he  needs  to  be  set  right 
when  he  says  that  Christ  speaks  several  times  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  ex  sententia  Judaeorum.  With  the  passages  which 
he  cites  in  support  of  this  assertion  the  case  is  just  the  same 
as  in  all  other  passages,  where  the  Redeemer  speaks  of  un- 
earthly things ;  he  speaks  every  where  in  certain  typical,  fig- 
urative expressions, — a  sort  of  costume,— which  rest  on  an  Old 
Testament  basis.  Or,  when  in  order  to  describe  the  common 
enjoyment  of  eternal  bliss,  the  figure  of  a  feast  with  the  pa- 
triarchs is  employed,  is  this  any  thing  more,  than  when  future 
woe  is  represented  as  a  fire  and  as  a  worm  ?  or  where  it  is 
said  that  God  sits  in  heaven,  sits  upon  a  throne  ?  In  all  this 
the  Redeemer  does  not  so  much  condescend  ad  sententiam  Ju' 
daeorumy  as  to  the  feeble  powers  of  human  conception  in  gene- 
ral ;  just  as  we  all  even  to  the  present  day,  without  such  cor- 
poreal figures,  should  be  unable  to  comprehend  eternal  truth. 

But  on  what  then  can  the  assertion  rest,-— when  it  has  not 
yet  been  at  all  determined,  what  Christ  himself  understood  by 
the  kingdom  of  heaven, — the  assertion  :  "  It  is  however  certain 
that  Christ  has  also  called  the  future  happiness  of  Christians 
fiaaiXila"  ?  What  is  then  with  Jesus  the  fundamental  idea  ? 
now  does  it  hang  together,  that  he  has  also  called  the  future 
state  of  happiness  by  this  name  i  A  New  Testament  ground- 
idea  has  not  been  specified  at  all ;  for  now  fol[ows  still  a 
eaeterum.  '*  Caetenim  autem  fiaadsia  rov  ^^ov  dicitur  io 
Nov.  Test,     a)  de  re  Christiana,  quatenus  per  christianam 
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doctriDom  et  ecclesiam  coUiguntur  cives  divini.  h)  de  vocatione 
ad  hoc  regQum.  c)  de  imperio,  quod  Jesus  dominus  hujus  reg- 
Di  exercet.  d\  de  auctdre  regoi  Cbristo."  Of  all  these, 
which  are  brought  forward  merely  as  subordinate  significations, 
that  under  a,  somewhat  modified,  should  have  been  given  as 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  phrase  in  the  New  Testament. 
Modified  it  must  be  certainly ;  for  what  is  the  res  ckrietianaj  if 
it  is  neither  doctrine  nor  church,  but  is  first  by  means  of  these 
eollecied9  The  meaning  d  we  never  expected  to  find  again  in 
a  second  edition.  The  passages  referred  to  it  are  Luke  17: 
21.  Mark  11:10.  But  who  would  believe,  when  Christ 
says  ^^  The  kingdom  of  God  is  among  you,"  that  he  means 
merely :  ^^  auctor  hujus  regni  adest !"  In  this  aucior  regni  the 
very  regnum  itself  had  appeared.  Still  more  strange  is  another 
meaning  of  fiaaiXila  adduced  from  Matt.  11:  12,  «  The  king- 
dom of  God  suffireth  violence,"  where  paaiktia  is  made  to 
mean,  "  nuntii  regni  divini." 

The  article  under  consideration  is  unquestionably  composed 
upon  a  better  plan  in  Wabl.  He  prefixes  a  definition  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  according  to  the  Jewish  notion ;  but  imme- 
diately subjoins,  that  from  the  words  of  Jesus  it  is  evident,  that 
he  did  not  in  any  way  look  upon  himself  as  a  Messiah  in  the 
low  Jewish  sense ;  and  consequently,  under  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  he  must  also  have  understood  something  of  higher  im- 
port, viz.  the  peace,  felicity,  of  his  followers  in  this  and  the 
future  life.  This  definition,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  we  also  miss  the  point  of  connexion  with  the  Old 
Testament  idea.  The  true^definition  would  have  been :  '  Christ 
designates  by  paaikda  rwv  ovgavrnv  the  community  of  those, 
who,  united  through  his  Spirit  under  him  as  their  Head,  rejoice 
m  the  truth  and  enjoy  a  holy  and  blissful  life ;  all  of  which  is 
efiected  through  communion  with  him."  The  article,  as  it  already 
stands  in  Pasor  and  Schoettgen,  is  good. — ^The  article  %6fffiog 
is  also  treated  better  in  Wahl.  He  begins  with  the  definition  of 
0  xoofiog  Qvvog,  e.  g.  6  aidv  ovrog;  explains  this  correctly  on 
the  basis  of  the  Jewish  notions,  though  without  pointbg  them 
out ;  then  makes  the  subdivisions  pkne  and  minus  plene ;  and 
takes  %oa(iog  in  the  same  sense  as  o  xoafiog  ovTog,  He  needed 
only  to  have  gone  on  consistently,  and  derived  the  subordinate 
bad  sense  which  xio^og  has  in  the  New  Testament  from  the 
circumstance,  that  noofiog  denotes  what  does  not  belong  to  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  and  consequently  that  which  is  not  chria- 
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tian,  i.  e.  all  which  is  not  in  reliaition  with  Christ.  Instead  of 
this  he  has  without  anjr  motive  given  the  d^nition :  '*  uoiversi- 
tas  honaimim  huius  mundi,  imperfeetionis,  vkiositatis  notione  in- 
clusa."  But  whence  then,  we  may  ask,  comes  this  bad  sense 
of  noofiog  f  The  ground  lies  simpljr  in  the  fact,  that  noa/tog 
designates  the  world  as  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christy  die 
aimp  ovtog. 

We  are  prevented  by  want  of  room  from  giving  further  de- 
tails of  the  same  kind.  We  would  gladly  do  it,  and  may  per- 
haps resume  the  subject  at  some  other  opportunity. 


%: 


Art.  VII.    Interpretation  of  Judges,  Chap.  V. 

TBS  tOUA  OF  DKBORAH  AffD  BARAK. 
By  Ui«  Editor. 

In  preparing  the  following  article,  I  have  made  use  of  the 
ordinary  commentaries  upon  the  Hebrew  B3>le  at  large,— -of 
which  that  of  Le  Clerc,  in  regard  to  philology,  is  the  best  on  the 
book  of  Judges, — ^and  also  of  the  following  works  on  this  portion 
of  Scripture  in  particular. 

HiERONTMi  tn  Canticum  Dtborae  Commentarius^  in  Hieron. 
Tom.  11.  Append,  ed.  Martianay. 
F.  ScHNURRER,  Carmen  Dtborae^  lud.  V.  in  Schnurreri 
Dissertt.  philologico-crit.     Goth,  et  Amst.  1790. 

J.  B.  KoEHLER,  Kachlese  einiger  Anmerkungen  vber  das 
Siegeslied  der  Debora^  in  Eichhorn's  Repertorium,  Th.  VI. 
p.  163. — Also,  ^achirag  noch  einiger  Erlauierungen  des 
Liedes  der  Debora^  in  Eicn.  Rep.  Th.  JQI.  p.  235. 

J.  G.  V.  Herder's  Briefe  das  Studium  der  TheoloQe  6c- 
ireffend,  Th.  I.— Also,  Geist  der  Hebrdischen  Poesie,  Th.  11. 
vii. — This  is  perhaps  the  best  translation. 

C.  W.  JusTi,  Kationdl-Qesdnge  der  Hebraer,  Marb.  und 
Leipz.  1803 — 18.  Band  II.  p.  210.— Also  in  his  Blumen  ali^ 
hebraischer  Dichtkunsij  Giessen,  1809.  Bd.  I.  p.  14. 

G.  H.  HoLLMANN,  Commentarivs  phUologicoHriticus  in  Car* 
men  Deborae^  lud.  V.  Lips.  1818.  The  author  was  at  the 
time  a  pupil  of  Gesenius,  and  gives  in  general  his  views. 

Other  less  important  monograms  upon  this  chapter  may  b^ 
found  in  the  work  of  Justi  first  above  quoted. 
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The  foIlowiDg  triumphal  song  belongs  indisputably  in  the  firist 
rank  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  is  one  of  its  most  splendid  and  dif- 
ficuh  specimens.  In  the  ecstasy  and  energy  of  inspiration,  the 
prophetess  pours  out  her  whole  soul  in  [thanksgiving  to  Grod  for 
his  divine  aid  ;  and  in  gratitude  to  the  people  of  Israel  for  their 
patriotism  in  rising  spontaneously  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  op- 
pression, lier  strains  are  bold,  varied,  and  sublime ;  she  is  ev- 
ery where  full  of  abrupt  and  impassioned  appeals  and  personifi^ 
cations ;  she  bursts  away  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  again  re- 
turns to  human  things ;  she  tcAches  now  upon  the  present,  now 
dweUs  upon  the  past ;  and  closes  at  length  with  the  grand  pro- 
mise and  result  of  aU  prophecy  and  of  all  the  dealings  of  God's 
providence,  that  the  wicked  shall  be  overthrown,  while  the 
righteous  shall  ever  triumph  in  Jehovah's  name. 

The  circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  this  remarkable  poem 
are  recorded  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Judges ;  and, 
so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  our  present  purpose,  are  these. 
The  Lord  had  sold  Israel,  after  the  death  of  Ehud,  into  the 
hand  of  Jabin,  a  kin^  of  Canaan,  who  reigned  in  Hasor,  situat- 
ed not  far  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  lake  Merom.  This  had  been  of 
old  a  powerful  city,  and  had  been  destroyed  by  Joshua  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before,  after  a  decisive  victory 
over  Jabin  its  king  and  the  kings  of  the  vicbi^;  Josh.  11: 
13.  The  present  Jabin  was  also  powerful;  for  he  possessed 
nine  hundred  '  chariots  of  iron,'  i.  e.  armed  with  iron  hooks  and 
scythes.  His  whole  army  seems  to  have  been  under  the  con- 
trol of  Sisera,  '  the  captain  of  his  host,'  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  a  city  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  Hazor.  It  is  stated,  that  for  the  space  of  twenty  yearsi 
he  <  mightily  oppressed-  Israel.' 

In  the  mean  time,  Deborah  the  prophetess,  who  had  fixed 
her  habitation  (probably  in  a  tent)  beneath  a  well  known  palm 
tree  between  Ramah  and  Bethel  in  Mount  Ephraim,  to  the 
northward  of  Jerusalem,  < judged  Israel;'  i.  e.  was  the  organ 
of  communfcation  between  Grod  and  his  people,  and  probably, 
on  account  of  the  influence  and  authority  of  her  character, 
was  accounted  in  ^me  measure  as  head  of  the  nation,  to  whom 

Juestions  of  doubt  and  difficulty  were  referred  for  decision, 
rom  the  tenor  of  her  triumphal  song,  as  well  as  from  other 
circumstances,  the  people  would  appear  to  have  sunk  into  a 
state  of  total  discouragement  under  the  severe  oppression  of 
the  Cannaanites ;  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  them  from 
•  No.  III.  72 
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their  despondencj,  and  induce  tbem  to  burst  tbe  fetters  of  their 
bondage.  From  tbe  §;ratitude  which  Deborah  expresses  to- 
wards the  people  for  the  eflbrt  which  they  finally  made,  we  are 
warranted  m  drawing  the  conclusion,  that  she  bad  long  endeav* 
oured  to  instigate  them  to  this  step  in  vain.  At  length  she  sum* 
moned  Barak  the  son  o£  Abinoam  from  Kedesh,  a  city  in 
Naphtali,  on  a  mountain  not  far  from  Hazor,  and  made  known 
to  him  the  will  of  God,  that  he  idiould  undertake  an  enterprise 
for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  But  such  was  his  dishear- 
tened state  of  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  such  his  confi- 
dence in  the  superior  authority  and  character  of  Deborah,  that 
he  assents  to  go  only  on  condition  that  she  will  accompany  him. 
To  this  she  at  length  yields  consent.  They  repair  both  of 
them  to  Kedesb,  and  collect  there,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Hazor,  ten  thousand  men,  with  whom  they  march  southward  and 
encamp- on  mount  Tabor.  Siaera  immediately  collects  his  army, 
pursues  them,  and  encamps  in  tbe  great  plain  of  Jezreel  or  £s- 
draeloo.  Barak  descends  with  his  ten  thousand  men  from  Ta- 
bor, attacks  and  discomfits  the  Canaanites,  and  pursues  tbem 
northward  to  Harosheth.  Sisera  alisbts  from  hb  chariot  and 
flees  on  foot,  as  far  as  to  the  tents  of  Heber  the  Kenite  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kedesb,  by  whose  wife  he  is  slain. 

In  consequence  ot  this  victory,  and  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  immediate  triumphal  celebration  on  account  of  it, 
this  song  was  composed.  The  situatbn  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  people  after  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army  in  the 
Red  Sea,  when  Moses  and  tbe  children  of  Israel  sang  Ae  splen- 
did  song  of  triumph :  *'  The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown 
into  tbe  sea ;"  to  which  Miriam  and  the  daughters  of  the  peo- 
ple responded ;  Ex.  c.  xv.  So  also  when  Saul  and  David 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  after  the  death 
of  Groliatb,  the  women  came  out  from  all  the  cities  with  sing- 
ing and  dancing  and  instruments,  chanting  in  response :  *'  Saul 
hath  slain  his  thousands  and  David  his  ten  thousands."  1  Sam. 
]8:  6  seq.  In  like  manner,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
Deborah  indited  her  song  of  triumph  to  be  sung  on  the  return 
of  Barak  and  his  warriors  from  the  pursuit,  laden  doubtless 
with  spoil,  and  rejoicing  in  a  victory  obtained  with  tbe  visible 
assistance  of  Jehovah  out  of  heaven.  All  the  circumstances 
tend  to  support  this  supposition ;  and  these  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  in  tbe  following  notes* 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  may  trace  the  course 
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and  connexion  of  the  thoughts  in  the  poem  in  the  following  man- 
ner.  In  verse  2  the  prophetess  calls  upon  the  people  to  praise  the 
Lord  for  the  burst  oi  patriotic  feeling  in  the  nation,  which  led  tliem 
to  rise  and  avenge  their  wrongs.  Verse  3  calls  proudly  on  the 
heathen  kings,  to  listen  to  her  song  of  triumph  over  their  allies. 
Verses  3 — 5  describe  the  iheophania  or  appearance  of  Jehcvah 
m  a  tempest  for  the  help  of  Israel.  In  verses  6—8  she  goes 
back  to  describe  the  state  of  despondency  and  degradation  into 
which  the  nation  was  fallen ;  and  in  verse  9,  which  is  parallel  to 
verse  2,  she  again  declares  her  gratitude  to  the  rulers  and  the 
people,  for  having  thrown  off  this  despondent  feeling.  Verses  10 
and  1 1  are  an  invocation  to  all,  bodi  high  and  low,  to  join  m  a 
song  of  pra'ise  and  triumph  with  the  returning  warriors,  who  are 
dividing  the  spoil ;  and  verse  12  is  a  vivid  invocation  to  herself 
and  Barak  to  lead  in  this  song. 

Thus  far  all  may  be  said  to  be  only  introductory ;  for  the  ac- 
tual song  of  triumph  properly  begins  with  verse  13.  In  this 
verse  she  relates  her  appeal  to  the  people  and  her  invocation  to 
Jehovah  for  aid.  In  verses  14—18  the  tribes  who  volunteered 
are  named  and  applauded,  while  those  who  remained  at  home 
are  censured ;  and  this  the  poetess  has  contrived  to  make  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  whole.  In  verses  19—23 
the  battle  is  most  vividly  described.  In  verse  23  the  prophet- 
ess bursts  away  abruptly  to  invoke  curses  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Meroz ;  and  then  by  contrast  goes  on  to  pronounce  blessings 
on  Jael,  and  describes  the  death  of  Sisera,  verses  24 — ^27.  ny 
a  master-stroke  of  poetical  skill,  the  scene  now  changes,  and  the 
mother  of  Sisera  is  introduced  in  anxk)us  impatience  for  his  re- 
turn, verses  28 — ^30 ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  the  pro- 
phetic assurance,  that  they  who  bve  the  Lord  shall  triumph. 

In  the  following  translation  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  Hebrew,  both  in  the  choice  and  the  po^ 
sition  of  the  words ;  and  to  exhibit,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  con- 
ciseness and  abruptness  of  the  original,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  rendering  the  translation  obscure*  Without  some  spe- 
cial reason  to  the  contraiy,  I  hs^ve  also  preferred  to  retain  every 
where  the  language  of  our  English  version.  In  many  parts, 
however,  this  latter  is  wholly  unintelligible;  as  are  also  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulgate.  This  fault  certainly  does  not  belong  to 
the  original  Hebrew. 
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Translatiom*  ^ 

1.  Then  sang  Deborah  and  Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam  on 

that  day  saying : 

2.  That  the  leaders  led  in  Israel, 

That  the  people  wlDingly  offered  themselves, 
Praise  ye  Jehovah ! 

3.  Hear,  O  kings ; 
Give  ear,  O  princes ; 

I  will  sing,  even  I,  unto  Jehovah, 

I  will  celebrate  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel. 

4.  Jehovah,  when  thou  earnest  forth  firom  Seir, 
When  thou  advancedst  from  the  field  of  Edom, 
The  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  also  poured  down, 
Yea,"the  clouds  poured  down  waters. 

5.  Mountains  quaked  before  Jehovah, 

That  Sinai,  before  Jehovah  God  of  Israel. 

6.  Li  the  da3rs  of  Sbamgar,  son  of  Anath, 
In  the  days  of  Jael,  the  ways  lay  desert. 

And  highway  travellers  went  in  winding  by-paths. 

7.  Leaders  failed  in  Israel,  they  failed. 
Until  ttett  I  Deborah  arose. 

That  I  arose,  a  mother  in  Israel. 

8.  They  chose  new  gods ; 
Then  war  was  in  their  gates ; 
No  diield  was  seen,  nor  spear. 
Among  forty  thousand  in  Israel. 

:    9.      My  heart  is  grateful  to  the  rulers  of  Israel, 
,     To  those  who  offered  themselves  willingly  among 
the  people ; 
Praise  ye  Jehovah. 
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10.  Ye  wl)o  ride  upoa  white  asses. 

Ye  who  recline  on  splendid  carpetSy 
And  ye  who  walk  the  streets, 
Prepare  a  song ; 

11.  At  the  voice  of  those  who  divide  the  spoil  by  the 

watering-troughs* 
There  shall  they  celebrate  the  victories  of  Jehovah, 
The  victories  of  his  princes  in  Israel ; 
Then  shall  the  people  of  Jehovah  descend  to  ihtir  gates. 

12.  Awake,  awake,  Deborah; 
Awake,  awake,  utter  a  song. 
Arise,  O  Barak ; 

Lead  forth  thy  captives,  Son  of  Abinoatn. 

13.  Then  I said^  'Descend,  ye  remnant  of  the  nobles 

of  the  people ! 
Jehovah,  descend  for  me  among  the  mighty.' 

14.  Out  of  Ephraim  came  tkQse  whose  dwelling  is  by 

Amalek; 
After  thee  was  Beqamb  among  thy  hosts- 
Out  of  Machir  came  down  princes. 
And  from  Zebulun  t?u>se  bearing  the  staff  of  a  leader. 

15.  The  princes  of  Issachar  also  were  with  Deborah  ; 
Yea,  Issachar  was  the  reliance  of  Barak, 

They  rushed  into^the  valley  at  his  feet. 
Among  the  streams  of  Reuben, 
Great  were  the  resolvings  of  heart. 

16.  Wherefore  didst  thou  sit  ^till  among  thy  folds, 
To  listen  to  the  pipings  of  the  herds  ? 
Among  the  streams^  Reuben 

Great  were  the  revolvings  of  heart. 

17.  Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan, 

And  Dan,  why  remained  he  quiet  by  the  ships  ? 
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Asher  dwelt  at  ease  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
And  abodd  tranquil  by  his  havens. 
18.  Zebulun,  that  people,  in  scorn  of  life  rushed  upon  death, 
And  Naphtali,  upon  the  lofty  field. 

Id.      The  kings  came,  they  fought, 
Then  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan, 
By  Taanach,  on  the  waters  of  M^iddo ; 
They  took  no  spoil  of  silver. 

20.  They  fought  from  heaven, 

The  stars  from  their  courses  Ibught  with  Sisera. 

21.  The  river  Kishon  swept  them  away, 
That  stream  of  batdes,  the  river  Kshon* 

O  my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  the  mighty ! 

22.  Then  did  the  horses'  hoofs  smite  ike  ground^ 
From  the  haste,  the  baste  of  their  riders. 

23.  Curse  ye  Meroz  !  saith  the  angel  of  Jehovah  ; 
Curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof; 
Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  Jebovab, 
To  the  help  of  Jehovah  with  the  warriors. 

24.  Blessed  above  women  be  Jael, 
The  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite ; 

Above  the  women  who  dwell  in  tents  let  her  be 
blessed. 

25.  He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  Am  milk, 

In  a  lordly  vessel  brought  she  curdled  milk. 

26.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  tent-pin, 

And  her  right  hand  upon  the  workman's  hammer  ; 
And  she  smote  Sisera,  she  crushed  his  head, 
And  brake  through  and  pierced  his  temjdes. 

27.  At  her  feet  he  sunk  down,  he  fell,  he  lay ; 
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At|ber  feet  he  sunk  down,  be  fell ; 
Where  he  sunk  down,  there  he  fell  dead. 

28.  Through  a  window  the  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out, 
And  called  through  the  lattice  : 

^^  Wherefore  delajeth  his  chariot  to  come? 
Why  linger  the  paces  of  his  charbts  ? " 

29.  The  wise  among  her  noble  ladies  answer  her, 
Yea,  she  retumeth  answer  to  herself : 

30.  "  Lo,  they  have  found,  they  divide  the  spoil, 
A  maiden,  two  maidens,  to  each  warrior ; 

A  spoil  of  dyed  garments  for  Sisera, 
A  spoil  of  dyed  garments,  a  vestment  of  divers  colours, 
A  dyed  garment,  two  vestments  of  divers  colours,  for 
the  neck  of  the  spoiler.'^ 

31 .  So  perish  all  thine  enemies,  Jehovah  ! 

But  they  who  love  him  are  as  the  going  forth  of  the 
sun  in  his  strength. 

And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years. 


Before  entering  upon  the  notes  to  each  verse  in  particular, 
there  are  two  points  which  I  wish  to  notice,  having  reference  to 
the  whole  poem. 

The  first  is  the  question  in  regard  to  its  antiquity.  This  has 
always  been  assumed  without  question  or  doubt,  as  being  coeval 
.  with  the  events  which  it  celebrates.  The  poem  has  ever  been 
ascribed  unhesitatingly  to  Deborah  herself,  by  all  interpreters ; 
and  they  have  moreover  regarded  it  as  arising  naturally  out  of 
the  events  narrated  in  chap.  iv.  The  first  and  only  interpreter 
who  has  cast  a  doubt  on  this  antiquity,  is  De  Wette  ;*  who  in 


•  In  his  Lehrbueh  der  kistorischrkritischm  EhUeitung  ins  A.  T. 
Berl.  1€17.  p.  199.  His  language  there  is  :  ''Es  fehlen  bestimmte 
Spurcn  seines  Zeitaltcrs.     Cap.  v.   worin  Ps.  lxtiit.  nachj^eahmt 
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consequeDce  of  the  iheophania  in  verses  4,  5,  is  mclined  to 
place  the  poem  in  an  age  later  than  that  of  David,  inasmuch  as 
a  similar  description  is  found  in  Ps.  Lxviii.  He  supposes, 
therefore,  that  a  later  writer  may  have  composed  this  song,  and 
inserted  it  here  as  a  production  of  the  renowned  prophetess  of 
old. 

This  supposition  of  De  Wette  evidently  rests  solely  on  the 
assumption  that  Ps.  Lxviii.  isr  the  original  poem,  from  which 
the  iheophania  in  this  chapter  must  have  been  imitated.  If  this 
assumption  can  be  shewn  to  be  groundless,  the  whole  of  bis 
doubt  must  fall  to  the  ground,  since  it  has  no  other  possible 
foundatioi!).  Now  that  it  is  groundless,  we  may  assert  and 
shew,  first,  from  the  fact,  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has 
brought  forward  a  particle  of  proof  in  support  of  it ;  and 
secondly,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  assumption  is  in  itself 
improbable.  The  iheophania  in  Judges  v.  refers  to  recent  as- 
sistance affi)rded  by  Jenovah ;  he  had  even  then  helped  Israel. 
The  sixty  eighth  Psalm,  as  De  Wette  himself  allows  in  his 
Commentary,  refers  to  the  solemn  entrance  of  the  ark  in  pro- 
cession into  the  temple,  either  originally,  or,  as  he  supposes, 
upon  its  return  after  an  important  victory.  In  either  case,  what 
more  proper  m  a  song  of  praise  on  such  an  occasion,  than  to 
look  back,  as  the  poet  evidently  there  does  (Ps.  68:  7  seq.)  to 
a  former  instance  of  Jehovah's  appearing  for  his  people  ?  Be- 
sides, this  description  of  the  appearance  of  Jehovah  in  tempest 
and  storm,  is  a  sort  of  common  property,  whether  imitation  or 
not,  among  the  sacred  poets.  We  find  the  same  in  Deut.  33: 
2,  in  Ps.  18:  8  seq.  144:  5,  and  in  Hab.  3:  3;  (comp.  alsoPs. 
29 ;)  the  former  of  which  instances  I  have  as  yet  seen  no 
good  reason  to  place  later  than  the  last  days  of  Moses,  its  long 
acknowledged  author.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  imita- 
tion in  diese  cases.  Indeed  the  comparison  of  Is.  3:  2  seq. 
with  Mic.  4:  1  seq.  and  of  Is.  xv.  xvi.  with  Jer.  xlviii.  as  also 

ist,  gehort  in  die  Zeit  nach  David."  De  Wette  seems,  however,  to 
have  modified  his  first  opinions ;  for  in  the  third  edition  of  the 
same  work,  Berlin  1829,  p.  260,  the  passage  stands  thus :  "  Es 
fehien  bestimmte  Spuren  seines  ZeitaJters.  Cap.  v.  enthalt  die 
Spuren  eines  hohen  Alters,  vielleicht  des  gleichzeitgen  Urspnings ; 
vv.  6,  8,  14,  16,  (comp.  4:  6,  10,)  23,  28."  This  was  written  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Commentary  of  HoUmann,  to  which  !>• 
Wette  reftjTs. 
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of  several  of  the  Psalms,  shews  that  the  inspired  prophets 
and  poets  did  occasionally  imiute  each  other.  The  relation 
between  Ps.  lxviii.  and  the  poem  under  consideration,  would 
then  in  my  view  be  much  better  explained,  by  regarding  the 
passage  in  the  Psalm  as  an  imitation  of  that  in  the  song  of 
Deborah ;  or  with  still  more  probability,  perhaps,  of  the  Meo* 
phania  m  Deut.  33:  2. 

But  apart  from  all  this,  there  are  in  the  song  itself  positive 
marks  o\  high  antiquity.  In  the  first  place,  it  alludes  to  several 
historical  facts,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  chap.  iv.  nor  any 
where  else  in  Jewish  history ;  and  which  are  such  as  a  later  wri* 
ter  would  not  have  been  likely  to  invent.  Such  are  the  men* 
tk>n  of  Jael  in  v.  6,  a  leader  apparently  contemporary  with 
Shamgar  (Judg.  3:  31),  who  is  eisewh^*e  entirely  passed  over. 
So  too,  in  chap.  iv.  only  the  tribes  of  Zebulqn  and  Naphthali 
are  spoken  ot  (comp.  5:  18);  but  in  v.  14,  15  of  the  song, 
Ephrakn,  Benjamin,  Manasseb,  and  Issachar,  are  represented 
as  having  been  present  at  the  battle.  In  v.  23  the  poetess  in- 
vokes curses  on  Meroz,  of  which  there  is  elsewhere  no  men- 
tion.  All  these  are  beyond  the  invention  of  a  later  poet ;  at 
least  they  give  to  such  a  supposition  the  highest  degree  of  im- 
probability. So  too  the  mention  of  the  mother  of  Sisera  prob- 
ably rests  upon  family  circumstances,  well  known  to  the  Israel- 
ites of  the  day ;  whQe  a  later  poet,  in  employing  an  ornament 
of  this  kind,  would  have  been  far  more  likely  to  have  introdu- 
ced the  wife  or  children  of  the  unfortunate  chief,  lamenting  the 
destruction  of  a  husband  or  father. — ^In  the  second  place,  the 
poem  exhibits  no  allusion  whatever  to  events  of  a  later  age,  nor 
any  traces  of  a  later  language ;  for  the  prefix  ^  for  rii^M  v.  7, 
which  appears  more  fi^quently  indeed  in  the  later  literature, 
occurs  also  several  other  times  in  the  book  of  Judges ;  e.  g. 
6:  17.  7:  12.  8:  26.  It  most  probably  belonged  at  first  to  the 
language  of  common  life,  and  was  by  degrees  elevated  into  the 
language  of  literature  and  books.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  traces  of  the  more  ancient  views  hi  respect  to  God,  which 
in  later  ages  were  changed,  e.  g.  God  is  represented  as  dwell- 
ing on  Mount  Sinai ;  while  afterwards  Zion  becomes  his  habi- 
tation. I  am  indebted  for  this  last  remark  to  a  manuscript  copy 
of  the  lectures  of  Gesenius,  which  I  have  in  my  possession ; 
though  the  force  of  the  remark  is  weakened  by  the  circum- 
stance that  in  Hab.  3:  3 — at  a  far  later  period — we  find  the 
same  representation.    Compare  the  notes  on  v.  4.-^This  dis- 

No.  ni.  73 
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tiDguished  scholar  also  brings  forwwd  as  another  argument  for 
the  antiquity  of  the  poem,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  me 
to  decide  nothing ;  viz«  that  the  number  of  Israelites  capable  of 
serving  in  war  is  stated  in  v.  8,  at  forty  thousand.  This,  he 
says,  b  contradictory  to  Num.  1:  45  seq.  where  the  number  is 
stated  at  more  than  six  hundred  thousand ;  and  since  he  re- 
gards the  book  of  Numbers  as  a  later  compilation,  his  inference 
is,  that  the  latter  number  has  been  exaggerated  by  popular  tra- 
dition, and  that  the  former  one  is  therefore  more  probably  cor- 
rect. But  without  entering  at  length  into  the  merits  of  the 
question,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that 
y.  8  does  not  profess  to  specify  the  whole  number  of  warriors 
in  Israel ;  but  simply  gives  a  round  number,  and  by  poetical 
amplification  a  very  large  one,  among  whom  no  arms  were  to 
be  found ;  in  order  to  mdicate  strongly  the  destitution  of  the 
Israelites  in  this  respect. 

But  leaving  this  argument  out  of  the  question,  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  the  doubts  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  song  of 
Deborah,  as  being  coeval  with  the  events  therein  celebrated, 
have  no  solid  foundation  to  support  them. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  have  above  alluded,  regards  the 
poetical  rhythm  of  the  Hebrew  b  this  song.  As  a  general  prm- 
ciple  we  must  assume,  that  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  had  no 
regular  measure  of  words  and  syllables ;  or  at  least,  if  it  had 
such  a  measure,  all  attempts  to  discover  it  have  been  in  vain. 
Still,  we  perceive  in  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  especially  in  Ps. 
CXX-— cxxxii.  or  the  so  called  Psalms  of  Degrees^  a  species  of 
rhythm,  def>ending  on  the  position  of  the  words,  or  rather  on  the 
repetition  of  an  important  word  in  one  line  at  or  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  line.  The  same  feature  we  find  to  exist  to 
a  very  great  extent  in  the  Song  of  Deborah.    Thus  m  verse  7. 

So  also  in  w.  19, 21,  23,  24.  In  v.  25  the  second  axlxog  is 
wholly  contained  in  the  first ;  as  is  also  the  third  in  part.  But 
^e  most  striking  instance  of  this  rhythm  is  in  v.  30. 

blbti  splfti^  ifiesjff'.  fciirt 
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Whether  this  constituted  a  fixed  species  of  rhythm  ainoa| 
the  Hebrews,  and  especially  whether  it  is  that  which  is  designa- 
ted by  the  term  nft?;)a»i  *ir*p  or  Song  of  Degrees^  is  a  question 
the  discussion  of  which  does  not  belong  here.  Cresenius  has 
broached  this  opinion,  (see  his  Lex.  art.  h!b?^9 ;  Allgem.  Lit. 
Zeitung,  1812,  No.  206,)  and  De  Wette  has  adopted  it.  The 
only  object  of  mentioning  the  subject  here,  is  to  point  out  the 
extent  to  which  this  feature  is  found  m  the  poem  under  con- 
sideration. 


Notes. 


Verse  2.  ifiJ^IO^a  n^»^D  ?^'^^a«  These  words  have  been 
a  crux  iiUerpretum  in  every  age.  The  Vatican  copy  of  the 
Septuagint  has  vine%uXv(fy&ri  anoKalvfAfAa  iv  ^lagaiil^  a  revela- 
tion has  been  revealed  in  Israel,  a  version  which  certainly  stands 
in  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  context.  The  Hebrew 
word  3^*^D  does  indeed  mean  to  uncover,  Deut  6:  18;  and  in 
this  respect  such  a  rendering  is  at  least  nearer  to  the  original 
than  that  of  the  Vulgate,  which  gives  the  sense  of  the  whole 
verse  thus  :  qui  sponte  obtulisiis  de  brad  anitnas  vesiras  ad 
periculum.  In  what  way  the  idea  ad  periculum  can  be  made 
out  fi-om  the  Hebrew  words  ni^^e  ^^*^fif  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  criticism  to  determine. 

A  somewhat  nearer  approach  to  a  joaeaning  resting  on  critical 
grounds,  is  made  in  the  version  of  Luther ;  which  is  followed 
also  by  Le  Clerc,  Michaelis,  and  Justi.  In  Luther  it  stands 
thus  :  dass  Israel  wieder  frey  ist  geworden.  Le  Clerc  trans- 
lates :  Israele  in  Itbertatem  aaserio,  or  literally,  cum  liberaren- 
tur  libertaies  in  Israel  Michaelis  has :  dass  Israel  die  Ban- 
den  zerrissen.  The  ground  of  this  version  lies  m  the  fact,  that 
the  verb  a^'jD  sometimes  signifies  to  let  hose,  to  free  from  re- 
straint,  e.  g.  Ex.  32:  25.  Prov.  29:  18.  But  then  this  is 
always  in  a  bad  sense ;  and  there  is  moreover  no  instance  in 
the  Hebrew  where  die  noun  9^^  is  employed  in  any  cor- 
responding sense.  The  objecUon  to  this  version  b  its  harsh- 
ness ;  and  besides  it  does  not  suit  the  context. 
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Another  and  still  better  supported  meaning  is  that  of  our 
English  version,  for  the  avenging  of  hrad.  This  comes  from 
the  Syriac,  which  is  also  followed  by  the  Arabic  of  the  Poly- 
glott,  and  gives  the  sense  according  to  the  Aramaean  usage  of 

y'j©,  i.  q.  t3g3 ,  viz.  to  avenge ;  ^-^sl^  V=>2l5  \lc\  i  Siorao ,  pro 

vindicta  qua  vindicatus  est  Israel.  This  is  also  adopted  by 
Kohler.  But  here  hrael  is  made  the  subject ;  which  is  not  the 
case  in  the  Hebrew.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  prefix  3  must  be 
neglected,  contrary  to  all  critical  rules.  As  it  stands  in  our 
English  version,  Jehovah  is  by  implication  the  subject ;  but  this 
takes  place  only  by  an  inversion  of  the  whole  verse.  The  ob- 
jection of  Schnurrer,  viz.  that  the  subject  must  thus  be  sought 
for  b  a  subsequent  clause,  would  here  seem  to  be  valid  ;  espe- 
cially as  there  is  here  an  intervening  clause  with  a  different  sub- 
ject. 

We  come  then  at  last  to  the  sense  given  above  in  the  transla- 
tion, that  the  leaders  led  in  Israel.  This  is  expressed  by  Schnur- 
rer thus :  quod  imperio  fungi  voluerint  duces  in  LraeU ;  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  HoUmann :  quod  imperamnt  impera^ 
tares  in  hrael.  Herder  adopts  the  same  sense  in  his  ^^  Briefe" : 
doss  angefdhret  die  FUhrer  Israels.  Schnurrer  was  the  first  to 
propose  this  versbn  in  modem  times ;  although  it  is  found  in 
the  Alexandrine  Codex  of  ^the  Septuagint,  with  which  also 
Theodotion  coincides :  ip  tc^  a(fiaa^ai  dgxvyovg  ir  *Iaganl. 
The  propriety  of  this  mode  of  rendering  appears  from  the  mus. 
loquendt  in  respect  to  both  y*3&  and  »^^ ;  from  the  suitableness 
of^it  to  the  context ;  and  firom  the  fact  that  the  verse  thus  be- 
comes parallel  to  another  passage  in  this  very  poem. 

To  begin  with  9^^.  This  word  occurs  only  twice  in  the 
singular  in  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  viz.  Num.  6:  5.  Ez.  44:  20 ; 
and  signifies  in  both  instances  the  principal  lock  or  locks  of 
hair ;  derived  probably  fi*om  the  sense  of  me  verb,  to  uncovery 
especially  the  head,  by  cutting  or  tearing  off  the  hair.  Num.  10: 
6.  21:  10.  In  the  plural  the  word  occurs  only  twice,  viz.  b 
the  verse  before  us  and  b  Deut.  32:  42.  In  this  latter  passage 
God  says : 

"  I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood, 
And  my  sword  shall  devour  fle^ ; 
From  the  blood  of  the  slab  and  of  the  captives, 
From  the  heads  of  the  n^3^ns  of  the  enemy." 

Here  we  must  bquire,  what  are  then  the  n^J^ng  of  tlie  enemy  ? 
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Assuredly  not  locks  of  havr,  which  would  make  no  sense ;  and 
still  less  depUatedy  capitis  nudatif  which  the  Vulgate  has,  and 
for  which  there  is  no  authority  whatever.  Neither  can  it  be 
avengingSj  or  revengingSf  as  our  English  version  has  it,  from 
the  Aramaean  sense  of  ^19  S'^®"  above ;  a  meaning  at  utter 
variance  with  the  context.  The  antithetic  nature  of  the  paral- 
lelism evidently  shows  here,  that  rn9^B  designates  the  most 
distinguished  part  of  the  hostile  community,  in  contrast  to  the 
slain  and  captives.  We  might  therefore  safely  adopt  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Septuagint  here,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  with- 
out farther  inquiry,  viz.  agxowigj  leaders^  ruUrs.  But  we  are 
not  restricted  by  any  such  necessity ;  for  the  analogy  of  the  cog- 
nate languages  supports  this  sense.  In  Deut.  16:  18,  Onkelos 
translates  the  Heb.  Q'^IQUJ,  off/xrs,  by  r^.?*T"*i  »  ^^^  from 

5c/ 

the  same  root  as  ni^^ng;    and  in  Arabic  the  noun  pi  is 

summum  et  vertex  ret,  and  signifies  also  caput  et  princepsfatniliaef 
populi.*  We  may  remark  too  that  the  Hebrew  name  for  the 
Egyptian  kings,  Si^f^J?,  Pharaoh^  comes  from  the  same  root.  This 
word  in  the  Coptic  is  OyDO  >  and  with  the  article,  HOYpO 

or  ^Ovpo  9  ^^  signifies  king ;  and  the  Hebrews  doubtless 

in  adopting  it  into  their  own  language,  gave  it  a  form  which 
preserved,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  original  signification  of  the 
name ;  just  as  they  have  done  with  the  name  of  Moses,  and 
many  others,  to  which  a  Hebrew  etymology  has  been  thus 
adapted. 

From  all  these  circumstances  we  are  warranted  in  assigning 
to  niJ^'^d  in  the  case  before  us,  the  meanbg  rulers,  leaders. 
The  plural  here  takes  the  feminine  form ;  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  nomna  muneris  in  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in 
Syriac  and  Arabic.f 

Having  thus  settled  the  meaning  of  n^y'^B ,  we  might  at  once 
assume  that  the  verb  t^'^^  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense. 
But  here  also  we  have  the  support  of  the  Arabic,  in  which 

c -i  signifies  summum  cepit  vel  tenuit,  superavit  alws  nobilitate, 
pulchritudine,  etc. 

*  See  Hollmaim  in  loc.        t  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  468.  879. 
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The  uiUM  loquendi  of  this  clause  hairiDg  been  thus  made  out, 
we  proceed  to  shew  that  the  version  above  [given  is  suitable 
to  the  context.  Israel  had  long  been  sunk  in  despondency,  and 
was  incapable  of  making  an  eflbrt  to  throw  off  his  chains. 
Hence  the  prophetess  begins  with  a  burst  of  gratitude  to  God, 
that  the  nation  had  once  more  roused  itself  to  action.  The 
second  clause  refers,  by  common  consent,  to  the  people,  who 
spontaneously  came  forward  to  the  war ;  what  then  could  be 
more  suitable  or  natural,  than  that  the  first  clause  should  con- 
tain a  reference  to  the  princes  and  rulers  of  the  people,  who  did 
the  same  ?  We  see  in  the  case  of  Barak  how  unwilling  they 
were  to  lead  the  way ;  and  the  same  fact  is  asserted  in  v.  7. 
That  this  unwillingness  was  overcome,  both  oa  the  part  of  the 
rulers  and  of  the  people,  the  prophetess  makes  the  opening 
subject  of  her  song  of  praise. 

In  this  way  too  this  verse  becomes  in  a  manner  parallel  to 
V.  9,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  repetition,  serv- 
ing to  shew  strongly  the  former  despondency  and  present  ex- 
ultation of  the  prophetess.  It  i%  a  safe  rule  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Hebrew  poetry,  that  wherever  a  parallelism  of  difier- 
ent  members  of  the  same  poem  can  naturally  be  made  out, 
such  parallelism  caeteris  paribus  is  to  be  assumed. 

The  remainder  of  the  verse  presents  no  difficulty.  The  form 
^"H^nn  is  Inf.  Hithp.  which  in  Hebrew  and  in  the  cognate  lan- 
guages expresses  the  idea  to  offer  or  present  one^s  self  particular- 
ly, for  military  service ;  or  more  literally  to  impel  one^sselfto  do 
any  thing,  from  the  form  of  Kal,  to  impelj  induce.  The  whole 
verse  then  may  be  regarded  as  an  exclamation  to  give  praise  to 
God,  that  in  the  oppressed  and  afflicted  state  of  the  natbn, 
both  rulers  and  people  had  at  length  the  boldness  to  rise  and 
assert  the  violated  liberties  of  their  country. 

Verse  3.  The  words  ti^^b^  and  fi^3p ,  kings  and  princes^ 
may  here  be  understood  of  the  princes  of  Israel ;  and  then  it 
is  merely  a  declaration  to  them,  that  the  prophetess  is  about 
to  begin  a  song  of  triumph,  in  which  it  is  implied  that  they 
should  join.  This  however  would  seem  to  be  a  feeble  sense  of 
the  verse.  Much  more  bold  and  forcible  is  the  strain,  when 
we  refer  these  words  to  the  kings  of  the  Canaanites,  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  Israel,  over  whom  or  whose  allies  the 
people  are  now  celebrating  a  triumph.  The  song  then  as- 
sumes a  tone  of  lofty  defiance  :  '  I,  even  I,  a  feeble  woman,  cel- 
ebrate your  overthrow.'    These  same  Hebrew  words  are  ap- 
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plied  in  like  manner  m  Ps.  2: 2.    The  word  ]p  is  the  partici- 
ple of  11*1 ,  which  occurs  only  in  this  form  as  an  epithet  for 

prince^  literally  the  weighty j  honourable;  from  ^oAa  ^o  be  weighty. 

Verse  4.  The  theophania  here  described  is  by  most  inter- 
preters referred  to  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Smai ;  see  Ex.  19: 
16*    Even  Schnurrer  adopts  this  application.    It  is  difficult  to 
see  any  solid  ground  for  such  a  reterence ;  inasmuch  as  the 
present  victory  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  Sinai  or  the 
events  which  there  took  place ;  and  because  too  it  is  no  where 
saidi  that  God  came  to  Sinai,  but  from  it,  Deut.  33:  2.    More- 
over  there  is  obvious   and  substantial  Reason,  to  understand 
the  passage  in  respect  to  God's  appearing  in  behalf  of  Israel  on 
the  present  occasion.    In  v.  20  it  is  expressly  said  that  the 
stars f  or  the  host  of  heaven,  fought  for  Israel ;  and  in  v.  21  the 
brook  Kishon  b  described  as  sweeping  away  the  enemies ; 
which  could  not  well  have  been  the  case  unless  it  had  been 
swollen  by  a  great  fall  of  rain.    All  thb  points  to  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  accompanied   by  torrents  of  rain,  by 
which  Jehovah  discomfited  the  enemy ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Josh.  10:  11  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  ''cast  down  great 
stones  from  heaven  "  upon  thie  enemy,  which  are  immediately 
afterwards  said  to  be  hailstones.    That  there  was  then  such 
a  tempest  on  this  occasion,  we  are  authorized  to  assume ;  and 
Josephus  states  the  same  fact,  probably  firom  tradition ;  Ant.  V.  5. 
4.  This  being  the  case,  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  theophania 
vanishes.    It  is  the  majestic  and  sublime  description  of  Jehovah, 
advancing  in  clouds  and  tempest  and  storm,  to  the  help  of  his 
people.    The  same  eeneral  imagery  is  employed  by  David  in 
Ps.  18:  8  seq.  and  is  found  also  in  Ps.  144: 5.    In  Deut.  33:  2, 
Ps.  68:  8  and  Hah.  3:  3,  we  have  the  same  representation  of 
the  approach  of  Jehovah  from  the  south ;  perhaps,  as  has  been 
before  suggested,  because  the  Hebrews  before  the  establishment 
of  the  ark  in  Jerusalem,  conceived  of  God  as  dwelling  on 
Mount  Sinai ;  just  as  he  is  afterwards  represented  as  dwelling 
upon  Zion ;  see  Ex.  3:  1.  24:  13.  Num.  10:  3;  also  Ps.  9: 12. 
In  this  case,  as  Herder  suggests,  Habakkuk  must  be  regarded 
as  having  simply  imitated  the  more  ancient  representation,  which 
he  found  already  clothed  in  poetical  language,  without  choosing 
to  make  such  alterations  as  a  change  of  times  and  opmions 
would  seem  to  have  demanded. 

Let  us  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  particular 
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words ;  after  exbibking  the  paraUel  passages  of  Deborah  and 
the  Psalmist. 

Judg.  5:  4,  5.  Ps.  68:  8,  9. 

The  agreement  and  dilSerence  of  the  two  passages  is  here 
presented  to  the  eye ;  so  that  no  further  remarks  are  necessary. 
The  pouring  down  of  water  fix>m  the  clouds  is  omitted  in  v.  9 
of  the  Psalm ;  but  is  spoken  of  immediately  a&erwards  in  v. 
10.  Indeed  earthquakes  and  tempests  are  every  where  repre- 
sented, as  accompanying  the  appearance  of  Jehovah  in  his  char- 
acter of  God  of  hosts. 

Setr,  *^^3^  f  is  that  range  of  mountains  which  stretches  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  southwards  towards  the 
Elanitic  gulf.  This  region  was  the  seat  of  the  children  of  Esau  or 
Edom ;  and  is  hence  called  here  the  field  of  Edoroy  the  same 
as  the  later  Idumea.  The  tempest  therefore  on  which  Jehovah 
sits  enthroned,  approaches  from  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the 
heavens. 

Verse  6.  nita  tJ'^^rt.  The  Vulgate,  and  most  interpreters, 
translate  these  words,*  monies  dimuxerunt,  mountains  flowed 
down  ;  and  understand  this  metaphorically  of  the  melting  away 
of  mountains  in  terror  before  Jehovah.  This  figure  is  often 
adopted  by  the  Hebrew  poets ;  and  on  this  account  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  this  rendering  here.  But  the  word  usually 
employed  to  express  this,  is  not  it;,  but  05» ;  see  Ps.  97:  5. 
Mic.  1:  4.  The  proper  meaning  of  bjj  is  to  flowy  to  runf  as 
water,  Ps.  147:  18 ;  and  it  is  never  elsewhere  used  to  express 
the  idea  oi  flowing  down,  melting.  It  seems  preferable  there- 
fore, in  the  present  instance,  to  regard  the  form  ib'Q  as  the  3 
pers.  plur.  praet.  Niphal  from  the  verb  b^j,  for  siStj,  instead  of 
the  usual  form  like  ^aQd .  The  meaning  dieii  will  be :  Mountains 
were  shaken^  trembledf  qudkedj  at  the  presence  of  Jehovah  ;  a 
sense  equally  forcible  and  apposite  as  the  other,  and  supported 
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also  by  the  Septoagiot,  whieb  has  ^aoiUv^aov.  Tlie  f<»rin 
^bta  mstead  of  tiVta  (which  occurs  Is.  64:  1,  3,)  is  then  similar 
to'fut.  n^a:  for  nljba  Gen.  11:  7.  wr  for  StdV;  Gen.  11:  6  ; 
or  in  the  praeter,  ."1^03  for  n^goa  Ez.  41:  7.  njPtiS  for  Sig^a  Is. 
19:  3.*  In  Is.  64:  1,  3,  the  English  version  has  given  also  to 
^Vtj  the  meaning  io  melt;  but  this  b  against  dH  authority.    The 

Arabic  verb  .  \  Ja  means  to  shake  the  earth,  and  the  noun 


\j}a  signifies  earthquake. 

After  thus  celebrating  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  m  his  appear- 
ance for  the  overthrow  of  the  hostile  kings,  whose  remaining 
allies  she  has  just  invoked  to  listen  to  her  song,  the  prophetess 
turns  to  describe  the  forlorn  and  degraded  state  to  which  Israel 
had  previously  been  reduced. 

Verse  6.  All  the  historical  notice  we  Have  of  Shamgar  is 
contained  in  Judg.  3:31.  His  victory  over  the  Philistines 
seems  to  have  occurred  eighty  years  after  that  of  Ehud  over 
Moab.  As  to  the  interval  which  followed  between  him  and  the 
oppression  of  Jabin,  there  is  nothing  specified.  In  this  interval, 
probably,  we  must  place  Jael,  who  is  here  spoken  of  along  with 
Shamgar,  as  a  judge  or  deliverer  of  Israel ;  but  who  is  no 
where  else  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  annals.  The  older  inter- 
preters have  generally  supposed  this  person  to  be  the  same  with 
the  wife  of  Heber,  mentioned  below.  There  is  however  no 
ground  whatever  for  this  assumption,  except  the  identity  of  the 
names ;  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  instances  in  which  difi^rent 
Hebrews  bore  one  and  the  same  appellation,  this  ceases  to  be 
an  argument  for  an  identity  of  persons  here.  There  are  be- 
sides several  considerations  against  this  assumption.  The 
wife  of  Heber  is  no  where  spoken  of,  except  as  tlie  destroyer 
of  Sisera ;  had  she  been  formerly  celebrated,  there  could  hard* 
ly  have  failed  to  be  some  distinct  allusion  to  it.  Further,  the 
phrase  b  '^Q'^a ,  in  the  days  of  any  one,  is  no  where  emploved 
except  in  reference  to  persons  who  have  made  an  epoch  in  his- 
tory by  their  character  and  distinguished  standing ;  e.  g.  Gide- 
on, Judg.  8:  28 ;  Saul,  1  Sam.  17:  12 ;  David,  2  Sam.  21:  2 ; 
Samuel,  1  Kings  10:  21,  etc. 


*  Gesenitti  Lehrgebaude,  p.  372.    Stuart's  Heb.  Oram.  §  966. 
No.  m.  74 
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rAny^  ^iyr^  ^  ifte  highway  cearndt  sc^  to  be  occupied,  i.  e. 
tbe  high  roads  were  abandoned  by  travellers,  oo  account  g^  the 
many  hostile  iaconsions,  by  which  they  were  rendered  iosecure* 
Tbe  same  idea  is  expressed  in  Is.  33: 8,  r\^9  n^t  niVon  n»^ 
tinity  du  highway 8  are  deeokUej  the  ira^eUer  ceaseth. 

rr^teVM— rrta^: .    The  word  W'^n;  usually  means  an  e/e- 
•- 1»  -f  -I  ^ , , 

vattdy  beaten  road^irom  ^;,  i.  q.  Ar.  y^^j^elevaiusfuit.  Here, 
as  opposed  to  the  nhl^iSbi^y  '^''^l^ » it  serves  to  designate  tbe 
open  public  roads,  in  distinction  from  the  obscure  and  crooked 
hy-Aoaye  which  travellers  were  now  compelled  to  take. 

Vbbsb  7.  ]^tnB  nb"]!!.  The  word  ]')Tns  has  been  the 
suiyect  of  much  ^aifierence  of  opinioo,  and  of  much  contro* 
▼ersy«  Tbe  diiTereni  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  exhibit  a 
great  diversity.  The  Vatican  codex  has  dwaxoiy  and  in  a 
similar  sense,  seven  other  Mss.  and  Theodore!  have  oi  xpa- 
voi7yr«c.  The  Vulgate  also  has  fortes  with  a  like  meaning ; 
with  which  tbe  translation  above  given  agrees.  Tbe  Alexan- 
drine copy  of  the  Sept.  gives  simply  q>Qil(ov,  retaining  the  He* 
brew  word ;  while  the  Complutensian  and  Aldine  copies,  and 
also  eight  Mss.  in  Holmes,  exhibit  or  *utoi%ovvz€9^  but  without 
any  critical  ground.  The  Chaldee  translates  it  M^h^D'^n'^p, 
whee  villarum^  vnwaUed  cities  or  towns;  and  so  also  tbe 
Syriac  and  the  Rabbins,  whom  Le  Clerc  and  Kohler  foUow. 
Our  English  version  has  also  adopted  this  sense,  as  a  collective 
one,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages ;  and  Luther  exhibits  the 
same,  Bauren^  peasants.  With  these  Herder  also  cobcides. 
This  meaning  accords  well  with  that  of  the  similar  word  t\\1^b  , 
Esth.  9:  19,  which  undoubtedly  signifies  country-towns ;  and*it 
would  not  be  inappropriate  to  the  context  in  the  particular  verse 
before  us.  But  it  would  be  less  suitable  in  v.  1 1  below ;  and 
as  tbe  meaning  given  in  the  translation  is  there  still  more  appro- 
priate, and  is  also  supported  by  the  usus  hquendiy  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  adopt  it.    The  Arabic  verb  A^  signifies  to  divide, 

separate ;  and  hence,  as  Schnurrer  suggests,  we  have  the  nouns 
^^f^B  and  T*39  Hab.  3:  14,  in  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  tq^o, 
1.  e.  j^dge^  ruler,  leader.  So  also  Dathe,  Greseoiu%  and  HoU- 
mann.-^^he  idea  of  the  verse  is,  not  that  there  were  no  leaders 
in  Israel ;  but  that  through  despondency  they  had  ceased  to  act 
— 4»d  failed  to  rouse  tbe  people  against  their  oppressors.  Com- 
pare the  conduct  of  Barak,  Judg.  4:  8. 
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■^JE®  "^  •  For  the  iA  prefixed,  see  the  remark  on  p.  ftT7 
above. 

^{jtnip';3  tm .  The  prophetess  here  calls  herself  mother  in 
hrad^  in  the  sense  of  benefactress;  just  as  distinguished  men 
are  termed /a<Acr«  of  their  country^  or  fathers  in  general ;  Job 
39:  16.  Gen.  45:  8.  Compare  also  the  use  of  the  term  father 
UMvards  a  prophet,  2  K.  6:  21.  13:  14. 

Verse  8.  t3^«)*Th  tf^ht^  itp^ .  These  words  are  suscep- 
tible  of  two  interpretatioDs :  t^y  chose  new  gods ;  or,  Oid 
chose  new  things,  i.  e.  new  modes  of  deliverance  for  his  peo|Je, 
e.  g.  by  a  female  hand  and  not  by  military  valour.  The  former 
is  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  Cbaldee,  the  Rabbins,  the  Eng- 
lish, Le'Cierc,  Schnurrer,  Herder,  Dathe,  Hollmann,  and  others ; 
while  the  latter  is  exhibited  by  the  Syriac,  Arabic  of  the 
Polyglott,  Vulgate,  Luther,  etc.  In  favour  of  the  former  it 
may  be  said,  that  Israel,  which  has  been  mentioned  immediate- 
ly before,  may  with  perfect  ease  and  propriety  be  regarded  as 
the  suUect ;  while  moreover  the  choice  of  new  gods,  the  turn* 
tng  aside  to  idolatry,  is  throughout  the  Book  of  Judges  asskned 
«s  the  cause  of  God's  displeasure  against  his  people  and  of 
their  consequent  subjugation  to  their  enemies ;  comp.  Judg.  3: 
1 1  wq.  2:  20  seq.  3:  7,  8,  12.  6:  1.  8:  33.  10:  6,  7.  13:  U 
Against  the  other  interpretation  we  may  also  say,  that  although 
thh  18  used  in  the  feminine  in  a  similar  meaning.  Is.  42: 10. 
48V6.  Jer.  31:22;  yet  the  sense  thus  obtained  harmonises 
less  with  die  context  here,  and  is  less  supported  by  bistoricai 
analogy.  Strictly  speaking  too,  we  may  say  wkh  Schnurrer, 
that  on  diis  supposition  the  subject  of  the  next  clause  must  be 
the  Israelites,  and  it  must  then  refer  to  the  wars  waged  bff  them 
-against  their  enemies, — an  interpretation  which  would  do  vi* 
ojence  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage. 

ti'^wb  tin\ ,  lit.  warring  of  the  gates,  i.  e.  war  in  or  arenni 
the  gates  or  cities ;  with  reference,  no  doubt,  to  hostile  incui^ 
sions,  in  which  the  cities  of  Israel  were  surprised  and  plunder- 
ed ;  comp.  1  Sam.  30:  1  seq.  The  form  tat*  is  ior  tohb, 
(whk:h  is  found  in  some  Mss.)  like  *n;^  for  *^s^.,  etc.  The  • 
word  may  ^her  be  taken  as  a  noun,  or  as  the  infinitive  of  Piei 
tised  as  a  noun,  to  opnumare.  Gesenius  prefers  the  former. 
rrsjn^  till  )J73 ,  no  snieJd  was  seen.  The  word  t38t  is  here  a 
direct 'negative';  as  also  in  Is.  22:  14.  2  K.  3:  H.'Prov.  27: 
24,  where  it  is  parallel  with  Ab .  See  Gesenius'  Lex.  under  Ml, 
A.  6.    This  negative  sense  may  here  be  derived  from  its  nae 
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ekher  as  an  nterrogatiTey  dr  as  a  partide  of  swearing.— lo  re- 
spect to  the  number  forty  thomandj  see  on  p.  578  abo^e.  The 
clause  may  also  refer  to  the  dejection  and  apathy  of  the  whole 
people,  who  neglected  to  rise  and  employ  even  the  arms  which 
thev  had,  in  behalf  of  their  liberties. 

Vebse  9.  After  this  descriptioo  of  the  bondage  of  Israel  and 
its  effects  upon  the  courage  ot  the  people,  the  prophetess  now, 
by  a  natural  contrast,  again  repeats  her  exclamatioas  of  grati- 
tude to  the  princes  and  the  people,  that  they  at  length  had  risen 
and  triumphed.  The  verse  is  thus  parallel  with  v.  3.  Hie 
preposition  ^  is  to  be  supplied  before  tra^3iis^ ;  an  omission 
which  is  not  unfrequent  in  poetic  parallelism ;'  see  Deut.  33:  4, 
and  comp.  Prov.  27:  7.  13:  18.  etc.*  She  invites  here  further 
the  whole  nation  in  general,  to  join  her  in  this  gratitude  and  in  a 
song  of  praise  to  Jehovah.  The  following  verses  are  more 
specific. 

VsRSE  10.  This  verse  specifies  three  classes  of  persons, 
whom  we  may  regard  as  including  the  whole  people.  The  finst 
are  tko$e  who  ride  upon  white  aesei.  These  we  may  take  to 
be  the  noblety  prinee$y  magnate$ ;  first,  because  it  b  expressly 
related  that  the  thirty  sons  of  Jair  who  judged  Israel,  and  the 
seventy  sons  and  nephews  of  Abdon,  who  also  judged  Israel, 
rode  upon  ats  coUs^  Judg.  10:  4.  13:  14;  a  circumstance  ^ich 
seems  to  be  mentioned  as  pertaining  to  their  rank  in  life ; — and 
secondly,  because  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  white  elephants, 
camels,  asses,  and  mules,  or  rather  those  approaching  to  white, 
have  always  beeq  highly  prized  among  oriental  nations,  and  are 
usually  the  property  of  princes.  It  is  also  proper  here  to  re- 
mark, that  the  ass  of  warmer  countries,  as  Palestine,  and  also 
e.  g.  in  Genoa,  is  quite  a  stately  animal,  and  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  his  degraded  brother  in  more  northern  regions.  Comp. 
Bocharti  Hieroz.  P.  I.  p.  476.  or  T.  I.  p.  529,  548,  ed.  Ro- 
senmueller ;  also  p.  183,  or  p.  151  ed.  Rosenm. 

A  second  class  of  persons  is  described  in  the  words  ^tth 
I'^.^-i? .  What  is  then  ]'«^tt  ?  The  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Chaldee, 
the  Rabbins,  Luther,  the  English,  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  take  it 
as  if  compounded  from  ^**'7  *]n ;  and  then  render,  those  who  eii 
T^  ]»  b?  in  or  for  judgment^  i.  e.  judges.  Such  a  use  how- 
ever of  the  particles  ^?  and  ]»  is  elsewhere  unknown  in  He- 

*  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  837.    Stuart's  Heb.  Gram.  ^  S59.  6. 
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brew.  Nor  does  it  help  the  matter  to  write  the  word  with 
other  vowels,  e.  g.  1^23 »  for  this  would  mean  controver9y  and 
not  juipnent.  Micbaelis  has  very  arbitrarily  translated,  ihr 
die  avf  Wv^en  fdhren ;  probably  for  the  sake  of  antithesis 
with  the  preceding  and  following  clauses.  The  easiest  and  best 
eiipported  int^roretatioo  is  that  which  I  have  given,  upon  the 
authority  of  Cooceius,  Schnurrer,  Herder,  Dathe,  Gesenius, 
HoUmann,  and  others.  In  this  X^^  is  regarded  as  the  less 
common  fi>nn  of  the  plural,  either  of  10 ,  whence  S^^i  Ps.  109: 
18,  and  1^  Lev.  6:  3 ;  or  of  the  fern.  H^n ,  whence  tVM,n  Ps. 
133:2;  just  as  r^X3  from  nto  Job  12:  Yl.    Both  of  these 

words  come  from  ^*y^  ,  Arabic  cXc »  in  the  sense  of  to  extend^ 
spread  out ;  and  they  are  spoken  properly  of  any  thing  tohieh 
may  be  spread  autf  e.  g.  of  carpets  or  coverings,  and  of  the 
large  outer  garments  of  the  Hebrews,  which  they  also  used  to 
sleep  upon  at  night,  Ex.  22:  25, 26.  Deut.  24: 13.*  Those  then 
who  are  here  said  to  redine  on  carpets  are  the  ricA,  the  opulent^ 
in  distinction  from  the  nobles  and  the  poor ; — the  idea  of  cost' 
/y,  splendid^  being  here  implied,  as  in  1  E.  22: 10. 

The  third  class  are  those  who  walk  the  streets  or  by  the 
tmiy,  i.  e.  the  poor.  Thus  then  we  have  the  nobles^  the  wealthy^ 
and  the  poor^  or  the  whole  nation,  to  whom  the  invocatbn  of 
the  poetess  is  addressed,  to  join  the  song  of  triumph. 

I  ought  to  remark  here,  that  Schnurror  does  not  refer  the 
two  last  atixos  to  di&rent  classes  of  men.  He  supposes  that 
those  who  recline  on  carpets  and  those  who  walk  the  streets^ 
simply  designate  persons  of  every  class  who  are  at  leisure  or  are 
engaged  in  business,  i.  e.  the  whole  communis ;  and  he  com- 
pares Deut.  6:  7,  where  the  Israelites  are  commanded  to  talk  of 
the  precepts  of  the  law  both  while  they  ^  sit  in  the  house  and 
walk  by  tne  way.'  The  rendering  of  the  Syriac  version  and 
Arabic  of  the  Polyglott  would  rather  support  thb  view,  viz. 
sedentes  in  donUbus*  But  it  b  well  remarked  by  Hollmann, 
that  in  the  passage  of  I>eutmY>nomy  referred  to,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  object  to  include  the  whole  community  of  persons, 
as  it  is  to  cover  every  moment  of  time ;  so  that  the  point  of 
Schnurrer's  comparison  falls  away. 

The  turn  given  to  this  verse  by  Jerome  is  somewhat  amusing, 
and  as  some  perhaps  may  think,  not  wholly  inapposite.  "  As- 
censores  asinarum  populus  Israel  dicitur  ;  asinae  vero  in  quibus 

*  Jahn,  Bib.  Archaeol.  %  122.     Mod.  Traveller,  Palestine,  p.  8. 
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ascendtmt,  Doctores  tribus  Israel  dicontnr ;  saper  quorum  doc- 
trina  reliquos  populus  quasi  super  asinas  ascendere  dicitur,  id 
est,  requiescere.  Et  ipsi  asinae  dicuntur,  hoc  est,  gradientes 
iostar  asinae  in  lege,,sedentes  super  judiciam,  id  est,  super 
legem,  etc." 

Vkrse  1 1 .  The  prophetess  has  iust  called  upon  all  the  peo- 
ple to  join  in  a  song,  and  she  now  declares  die  occasion,  at  or 
on  account  of  the  voiee^  or  jotjftd  cry,  of  those  Vfho  divide  the 
spoil.  It  would  be  in  vab  here  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
aifferent  interpretations  proposed  of  this  verse.  The  difficulty 
arises  principally  from  the  word  &**S)tm3 .  The  Septuagint  has 
ano  <pwv^g  avaxpovofiivmv ;  the  Vulgate  paraphrasticallj  and 
arbitrarily,  ubi  coUisi  sunt  eurrus,  et  hostium  snffoeatus  est  exer^ 
citus.  Similar  to  these  is  Le  Clerc.  But  die  word  unquestion- 
ably means  either  archers,  or  those  who  divide  sc.  the  spoil. 
If  the  former,  it  is  a  denominative  in  the  Piel  form  firom  yti , 
arrow ;  if  the  latter  it  is  the  Piel  part,  from  "^rt  to  divide^ 
which  probably  derives  its  meaning  from  the  oriental  custom  of 
dividing  by  lot  by  means  of  arrows.*  The  former  sense  is 
followed  by  the  Chaldee,  the  Rabbins,  Luther,  the  English,  and 
also  Justi ;  to  whose  interpretation  I  shall  recur  again  below. 
i  have  preferred  the  sense  to  divide,  on  the  authority  of  Schnur- 
rer,  Herder,  Dathe,  Gesenius,  HoUmann,  and  others ;  and  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  to  accord  better  with  the  context.  In 
this  interpretation,  the  t3T2ttrtQ  are  the  victorious  warriors,  who 
return  laden  with  booty  to  their  various  tribes,  and  halt  at  the 
watering  places  to  divide  out  the  spoil.  These,  as  is  wdl 
known,  are  the  usual  places  of  encampment  and  rest  in  the 
east ;  and  the  division  of  the  plunder  was  also  an  occasion  of 
rejoicing  and  song;  see  the  description  of  such  a  scene,  1 
Sam.  30:  16.  In  Is.  9:  2  also,  the  joy  of  those  who  di;vide  the 
spoU  is  used  by  comparison  to  indicate  great  joy;  comp.  Ps. 
68:  13.  119:  162.  Is.  33:23.  In  these  rejoicings  the  pro- 
phetess now  calls  upon  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  join ;  also 
around  these  streams  and  watering  places  to  celebrate  their  tri- 
umph, the  aid  and  victories  of  Jehovah ;  and  then  to  descend 
in  tranquillity  to  their  several  cities.  Compare  here  verse  15  ; 
and  also  Virgil  Eel.  I.  51,  52  : 

hie  inter  flumina  nota 
Et  fontes  saeros  frigos  captabis  opacnm. 

•  Pocock.  Spec.  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  324.    A.  Schultens  ad  Job. 
40:25. 
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Shodd  aay  one  prefer  here  to  reDder  ^Sfn  bjr  more  ikon  the 
pake  of  etc*  expressiDg  a  degree  of  rejoicing  greater  than  that 
of  those  who  divide  the  pr^,  I  know  not  that  there  would  be 
any  very  valid  objectioD»  The  remainder  of  the  verse  would  not 
be  affected  by  such  a  mode  of  rendering. 

Jusli  proposes  still  another  version,  which  is  not  without  its 
merits.  He  takes  ti'^sntHn  in  the  sense  of  archers^  i.  e.  hostile 
warriors,  who  were  wont  to  seize  upon  the.shepfaerds  and  their 
flocks  when  collected  around  the  veatering  places.  The  prefix 
73  in  ifipJQ  he  would  render  by  prae^  loco,  imtead  of.  His  ver« 
sion  then  is  :  inttead  of  the  noue  of  the  [hostile]  archers 
around  the  watering-'trowhi,  there  they  »hau  cdebrate,  etc." 
But  to  say  nothing  here  of  the  force  thus  put  upon  the  prepo- 
sitbn  790 ,  this  interpretatbu,  to  my  taste  at  least,  has  less  of 
elegance,  and  harmonizes  less  with  the  context,  dian  either  of 
those  discussed  above. 

n;in';  n^PJ*  ^0^  ouJ.  The  verb  ^in*;  is  fut.  Piel  from  the 
root  7131;.  T6e  noun^rrjpn^  signifies  not  only  nghteoueneiSi 
but  ben^yfavour^  and  diso  deliverance,  i.  q.  9^1  and  m<i«7'; ,  Is. 
45:  24.  46:  13.  51:  6,  8.  56:  1.  Hence  we  may  properly 
translate  it  here  favours^  deltveranceSi  fftctoriesy  always  perhaps 
with  the  accessory  idea  of  their  having  been  righteously  be- 
stowed, as  aeainst  idolaters.  .  The  word  il"^^  some  have  pro- 
posed to  read  ^'%'ri ;  so  Schnurrer  and  Dathe.  But  this  is  un<- 
necessary ;  because  the  praeter,  when  it  follows  a  future,  may 
take  of  course  a  future  sense.* 

Versb  12.  Having  thus  invited  the  whole  nation  to  join  the 
song  of  victory,  the  prophetess  now  turns  to  herself  and  Ba- 
rak, the  leaders  and  heroes  of  the  triumph,  in  a  tone  of  vivid 
appeal  and  excitation.  She  calls  upon  herself  to  dictate  a  strain 
descriptive  of  the  preparation  and  the  conflict, — that  strain  to 
vfhkh  the  nation  shall  respond ;  and  on  Barak  to  lead  forth  his 
captives  and  display  them  in  triunaph  before  his  countrymen* 
If  we  assume  this  to  be  the  proper  interpretation,  then  die  re- 
mainder of  the  poem  is  the  song  which  Deborah  thus  indites. 
It  is  however  only  with  hesitation  that  I  have  at  length  given 
the  preference  to  the  above  interpretation.  Schnurrer  proposes 
a  different  connexion  of  the  parts ;  viz.  to  unite  verse  12  with 
the  succeeding  verses ;  and  to  regard  it  as  the  appeal  and  in- 

•  Gcscnius  Lchrgeb.  p.  794.    Stuart's  Hcb.  Gr.  §  503.  c  2. 
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vocation  of  Deborah  before  the  battle ;  comp.  4:  14.  We 
must  then  supply  '*zr}Q9»  leaid^  before  v.  12;  and  suppose 
that  she  commences  her  narrative  of  the  conflict  by  recounting 
her  original  appeal  to  herself  and  Barak.— My  reason  for  pre- 
ferring the  other  view  is,  that  verses  9—11  are  a  series  oi  in- 
vocations to  the  people  of  all  ranks  to  celebrate  Jehovah ; 
which  would  very  naturally  be  followed  by  an  appeal  of  the 
prophetess  to  herself  to  lead  them  in  dieir  song  of  praise; 
and  because  her  original  appeal  to  Barak  and  the  people  seems 
to  be  contained  in  v.  13.- That  such  appeals  to  one's  self 
are  not  unusual  in  Hebrew  poetry,  is  an  almost  unnecessary 
remark;  see  Ps.  42:  6,  12.  103:  1—6.  104:  1.  et  al. 

Vebse  13.  According  to  the  view  we  have  taken,  the  pro- 
phetess here  begins  the  song  which  she  has  called  upon  her- 
self to  uidite,  by  recounting  her  appeal  to  the  people  and  her 
invocation  of  Jehovah's  help,  before  the  battle.  It  is  necessary 
to  supply  here  "^n^QM  after  TM,  mstead  of  before  v.  12  as  is 
done  oy  Schnurrer.  The  omission  of  the  forms  of  'nQfij  in  this 
manner  is  one  of  the  most  common  features  of  Hebrew  poet- 
ry ;  see  Cant.  S:  2,  3.  Ps.  8:  4.  Is.  3:  6.  14:  8.  Job  8:  18. 
9:  19.  Num.  23:  7.  et  al.  saep.* 

Then  [I  said],  descend  ye  remnant  of  the  noblee  of  the  peo- 
ple.  A  much  controverted  clause,  and  one  which  has  often  been 
rendered  at  random,  without  any  critical  authority ;  as  will  be 
obvious  to  any  one  who  will  look  at  the  various  versions  of  the 
Scriptures.  With  Gesenius  and  Hollmann  I  take  nn^  here  to 
be  2  pers.  imperat.  from  n*^^  to  descend^  instead  of  the  regular 
form  nn,  for  which  we  also  find  the  form  Sin'i  Gen.  45:  9. 
Such  instances  of  a  double  future  and  imperative  are  not  un- 
common in  verbs  Pe  Yodh.  Thus  we  find  firom  HJn^  the  im- 
perative forms  ^^  1  K.  21:  15  and  tvoy^  in  pause  with  n  par- 
a^ogic,  Deut.  33:  23 ;  from  p^;  the  unp.  p^  2  K.  4:  41,  and 
p^*^  Ez.  24:  3.t — ^The  word  *P*|to,  remnant^  is  explabed  by 
V.  "i.  I  prefer  to  take  109  here  in  *the  same  sense  as  if  it  were 
the  genitive  after  ti'^yj^ ;  just  as  we  find  in  Ex.  28:  17  la^^u 

J^^,  row  OF  stones)  Ruth  2:  17  t3^*^>iz)  rrfi^^,  an  epAoAor 
parley ;  see  also  the  other  instances  adduced  by  Gesenius,{ 


*  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  850.     Stuart's  Heb.  Gr.  ^  1^. 
t  Ibid.  p.  383.    Stuart  ibid.  §  246. 
I  Lehrgebaude  p.  667. 
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who  supposed  the  latter  noun  is  to  be  taken  not  so  much  in 
place  of  a  genitive,  as  of  an  accusative,  or  perhaps  adverbially. 
In  the  Septuagint  the  verse  stands  thus  : 

Tixf  utatiBri  nceraXHfifia  roig  toxvQoig  *     ' 

Aaog  xvQiov  xarefitj  avu^  iv  To7g  xgaraiolg  /|  ifiov. 

This  evidently  depends  upon  another  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
vowels  and  accents,  viz.  n*^;  instead  of  i^^ ,  and  also  rfirr;  D? 
instead  of  the  present  separation  by  the  jlthnachf  as  follows : 

This  division  and  mode  of  reading  Michaelis  and  Schnurrer 
have  also  adopted,  and  after  them  all  modern  conpmeotators, 
except  Gesenius  and  Hollmann.  They  would  then  render  the 
passage  thus : 

Then  a  remnant  descended  against  the  valiant, 

The  people  of  Jehovah  descended  for  me  against  the  mighty. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  reasons  brought  forward  by 
Schnurrer  in  favour  of  this  interpretation  are  specious,  particu- 
larly when  taken  in  connexion  with  his  views  of  v.  12.  He 
remarks,  that  the  parallelism  of  the  two  parts  of  the  verse  are 
thereby  rendered  much  more  striking ;  that  the  connexbn  with 
v.  12  (in  his  view  of  it)  is  more  natural  and  appropriate ;  that 
it  thus  agrees  with  chap.  4:  14,  where  Barak  and  his  troops 
are  said  to  have  descended  from  Tabor.  But  in  opposition  to 
all  this  we  may  affirm,  that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  a 
change  of  the  vowek,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  avoid  such  a 
change ;  and  further,  that  the  sense  is  much  more  forcible,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  occasion  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
Deborah's  mission,  if  we  suppose  her  thus  to  have  invoked  the 
presence  and  aid  of  Jehovah. 

Vebse  14.  plbttj^a — "^dtt  The  poetess  now  proceeds  to  re- 
view those  who  joined  the  standard  of  Barak.  The  word  **!  a 
is  here  the  poetic  form  with  Yodh  paragogic  for  )n .  Before 
taip^ib  the  relative  ^^N  is  of  course  to  be  supplied ;  as  also  the 
▼erb  in*^^  from  the  third  clause  of  the  verse.  Root  is  here  a 
fimdy  established  seaty  dwelling ;  compare  the  similar  use  of 
the  verb.  Is.  27:  6.  Ps.  80:  10.  Job  5:  3.  But  how  could 
Ephraim  be  said  to  dwell  by  Amalek,  when  this  people,  as  is 

No.  III.  76 
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weH  known,  inhabited  die  country  lo  the  south  <rf  Palestme, 
between  Mount  Seir  and  the  Emtian  borders  ?  The  answer 
is  rendered  easy  by  a  notice  in  Judg.  12:  15,  where  it  is  said 
that  Abdon  was  buried  *^  in  the  land  of  Ephraim  in  the  mount 
of  the  AmaUkUei^  **p.^?\l  *^^^-"  It  '^  ^Qce  probable,  that 
colonies  of  this  people  had  formerly  migrated  into  the  country 
of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  one  of  these  at  least  had  maintain- 
ed itself  among  the  Israelites  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  It  is 
die  Ephraimites  who  dwelt  near  them,  who  thus  come  out  to 
the  war.  Schnurrer  supposes  Amakk  to  be,  both  here  and  in 
12:  15,  only  the  name  of  a  mountain ;  but  the  other  supposi- 
tion seems  more  probable. — Other  explanations  it  would  be  a 
loss  of  time  to  recount ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  mosdy 
not  more  intelligible  than  our  English  version :  Out  <^  Ephraim 
was  there  a  root  of  them  againtt  Amalek. 

sj-'Tjasja  l'*^;??  T^l?!**  <fft^r  <A««  [O  Ephraun,  came]  Ben- 
jamuj  \mong  thy  people^  hosts,  Ephraim  is  addresseid  as  if 
present,  comp.  Is*  1:  29.  We  must  presume  the  number  from 
Benjamin  to  nave  been  so  small,  as  not  to  have  formed  a  distinct 
corps. 

D'tpj^fra — nio.  Machir  was  the  son  of  Manasseh,  and  the 
fether  of  'Gilead,  Gen.  50:  23.  Num.  27:  1 ;  and  is  pot  here 
for  the  tribe  of  Manaes^.  The  word  ta^pntt  is  part.  Poel 
from  P]>^^9  and  signifies  the  same  as  tx^ftpn  in  v.  9  above. 
Sept.  ivtaaoovTsg^  V  ulg.  principes. 

nob  e^UTB  ti*>dTb»,  they  that  bear  the  stuff  of  a  leader,  sc. 
in  war,  i.  e.  the  staff  of  office.  Most  of  the  versions  take  nob 
here  in  the  sense  of  scribe,  tariter  ;  which  is  indeed  its  most  com- 
mon meaning,  but  does  not  suit  the  connexbn  here.  The  word 
is  also  apjriied  to  two  great  officers  of  state,  viz.  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  who  made  out  CNrders  and  decrees  in  the  king's  name^ 
2  Sam.  8:  17.  2  K.  19:  2.  22:  3 ;  and  also  to  a  high  military 
officer,  who  had  the  charge  of  raising  and  mustering  the  troops, 
2  K.  25:  19.  Jer.  52:  25.  In  the  present  passage  it  seems  to 
be  taken  nearly  in  this  latter  sense ;  or  rather,  for  a  military 
leader  or  prefect  in  general.  The  verb  1[m  to  hold  is  constru- 
ed with  a  before  the  object.     Compare  the  Greek  cxtintoSzos. 

VsRSE  1 5.  "^n^  is  here  the  unusual  plural  form  from  ^^ , 
instead  of  fi'^nto ;'  like  '»5^l,  Amos  7:  1.  •'nn  Zech.  14:  5.* 
There  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  changing  tLe  vowel-p<nDts 

•  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  523.    Stuart's  Heb.  6r.  §  325. 
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to  ^n^  as  Schnurrer  propose?;  nor  for  transtaUog  it  my  prU^ 
€esy  as  Le  Clerc  and  others  have  done. 

P*^a  ]3  *nd«)TS^ .  The  roost  obvious  rendering  of  these  words 
is,  as  hsachai-j  so  Barak  ;  supplying  the  a  of  comparison  be- 
fore Issachar;  and  they  are  so  rendered  by  Gesenius  in  bis 
Lex.  art.  ^,  I.  2  if,  as  also  by  Luther  and  Le  Clerc.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  connexion  the  words,  taken  in  this  sense, 
can  have  with  the  rest  of  the  verse.  A  far  better  solution  is 
proposed  by  R.  Tanchum,  as  quoted  by  Schnurrer :  quidam 
puiani  X^  s^ificare  eos  quibus  nixus  fuerit  Baracus  quosque 
sequentes  hSbuerit^  ex  iUa  significatione  vocis  )'s  qwm  kabet 
Ex.  30:  18.  In  this  passage  of  Exodus,  id  signi6es  a  support, 
basisi  on  which  any  thing  rests;  so  also  in  1  K.  7:  31.  et  al. 
I  have  therefore  translated,  Lsachar  was  ike  beliance  of  Ba- 
rak, i.  e.  his  stay,  support;  deriving  ]3  from  )ys  in  the  sense  of 
?^3.  Most  of  the  modern  commentators  prefer  to  derive  it 
rom  )TS  in  the  sense  of  to  *  cover,  protect ;  and  translate  it 
praesidium,  guard.  This  is  not  however  supported  by  the  tuti^ 
Joquendi,  and  seems  unnecessary. — ^The  meaning  of  the  verse 
thus  far  seems  to  be,  that  while  the  chiefs  of  Issachar  were  with 
Deborah,  the  people  of  that  tribe  foUowed  Barak. 

rba'na  ti^i^ .  Literally,  were  sent  down-  at  Ms  feet,  i.  e. 
followed  him  into  the  vallev,  with  the  accessory  idea  of  impetu-^ 
osky.  Many  refer  this  to  ioarak,  who  was  *  sent  an  foot  into  die 
valley.'  £k>  our  English  version ;  certainly  without  critical 
ground  or  any  very  intelligible  sense ;  while  in  chap.  4:  10,  the 
very  same  phrase  is  translated  correctly. — ^The  interpretation  first 
given,  renders  this  clause  parallel  to  the  preceding  one ;  lasa- 
char  closely  followed  Barak,  and  was  his  stay  and  support. 

Thus  far  we  have  the  catalogue  of  those  tribes  who  took 
part  in  the  enterprise,  viz.  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  Manasseh,  Zeb- 
ulun,  and  Issachar.  Of  these  only  Zebukm  is  recorded  in 
chap.  IV.  while  Naphtali  who  is  there  mentioned,  is  here  first 
spoken  of  in  v.  18  below;  where  both  2^ulun  md  Naphtali 
are  particularly  celebrated.  Probably  they  constituted  the 
chief  portion  of  the  troops  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle, 
dwelling  as  they  did  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  Jabin. 
Thus  they  are  naturally  the  only  tribes  mentioned  in  the  brief 
notices  of  history ;  while  on  a  triumphal  occasion  like  the  pres- 
ent, the  deeds  of  ail  who  were  concerned  in  the  battle,  would 
doubtless  be  placed  in  the  strongest  light. 

^n^ii'^  n^Abra.     With  thb  clause  commences  the  list  of 
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those  tribes  which  fiiiled  to  cbejr  the  sommoos  of  Deborah  ; 
and  here  v.  1&  should  properly  begin.  The  tribe  of  Reuben 
dwelt  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  from  the  river 
Amon  northwards,  and  possessed  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan, 
which  was  *  every  where  well  watered,'  Gen.  13:  10.  Their 
country  was  celebrated  for  its  rich  pasturage.  Num.  32: 1.* 
Among  the  sireamt  of  Reuben  means  simply  in  the  mil  toater^ 
ed  land  of  Reuben^  its  fertile  plains  and  vallies. 

sr^^j^DtT.  The  word  p;^h  signi6es  a  deciMion^  re$ohitionj 
decree.  The  idea  of  the  verse  is,  that  the  Reubenites  at  first 
resolved  to  join  their  countrymen,  and  *  willingly  to  ofier  them- 
selves ;'  but  afterwards  remained  quiet  at  home.  This  conduct 
the  prophetess  first  describes  in  a  tone  of  apparent  praise,  which 
by  a  poetical  artifice  is  converted  into  the  keenest  irony.  She 
pronounces  their  original  resolution  and  purpose  to  have  been 
magnanimous;  inquires  why  it  was  not  fudfilled, — ^why  they 
preferred  to  remain  at  home  and  listen  to  the  piping  of  the 
nerdsmen  ?  She  then  repeats,  as  it  were,  her  first  declaration 
of  approbation  ;  but  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  (^ij^ti  hi> 
stead  of  P]^^,)  she  pronounces  their  magnanimous  resolution  to 
have  been  empty  deliberation^  resulting  in  cowardly  indolence. 
A  similar  species  of  paronomasia  occurs  in  Ps.  49:  13,  21. 

The  word  fi^rotiq  here  and  in  Gen.  49:  14,  is  probably  i.  q. 
tTAM)  Ps.  18:  l4,  and  means  the  foUsj  pinfoldSf  in  which 
flocks  and  herds  in  warm  countries  are  during  summer  enclos- 
ed at  night ;  from  n$.d  to  place^  set,  like  stabula  from  siare* 
It  is  every  where  spoken  in  reference  to  the  ease  and  quiet  of 
pastoral  life,  in  opposition  to  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war. 
The  usual  word  b  JTl^i. — ^This  interpretation  is  proposed  by 
R.  Sal.  Ben  Melech:  fjtin  mmai  n-JSiyfi  orr  tnnOTDttrr  y^^ 
ft.  e.  the  ranges  and  folds  of  the  flocks.  The  dual  form  proba- 
bly arises  from  the  number  of  hurdles  of  which  the  enclo- 
sures were  usually  composed  ;  so  also  D^Q^in'ii!  Josh.  15: 36. — 
The  meaning  more  usually  attributed  to  this  word  is  drinking" 
trovghsj  i.  e.  for  the  catde.  This  is  illustrated  at  length  by 
Micbaelison  Lowth,  (p.  599.  ed.  Rosenm.  Lips.  1815,)  but 
does  not  rest  on  sufficient  grounds ;  see  Gesenius'  Lex.  sub 
voc. 


*  The  reputation  of  this  tract  for  pasturage  continues  to  the 
present  day ;  see  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  Germ.  ed.  with 
notes  by  Gesenius,  XL  p.  628.  RosenmueUer,  Alterthumsk.  Bd. 
II.  Tlu  I.  p.  264. 
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Verse  17.  )9D— -Y9>9.  QiUad  was  the  name  of  the  son  of 
Machir,  ▼.  11,  and  also  the  name  of  the  mountainous  country- 
east  of  Jordan,  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  (Sad  and  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh ;  Deut.  3:  15.  Josh.  13:  25,  31.  22:  9.  It  may 
therefore  here  mean  either  that  half  of  Manasseh,  (the  other 
half  having  gone  out  to  battle,  v.  11,)  or  the  tribe  of  Gad,  or 
both  these.  The  latter  is  not  improbable ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Gad  at  least  must  be  intended.  Gilead  is  put  directly  for  Grad, 
Ps.  60:  9.  The  verb  y^'O  necessarily  here  implies  to  dwell  at 
eascy  quietly  J  as  in  Ps.  16:  9.  55:  7.  Prov.  7:  11.  The  mere 
fact  of  residing  beyond  Jordan  could  surely  be  no  cause  of  re* 
proach. 

ni»a ^— ^ni .  This  clause  is  rendered  by  IMRchaelis,  Schnurrer, 
and  others,  and  Dan,  why  feared  he  ships  9  But  the  other 
meaning  of  *^^%,  viz.  to  scjowm^  dweUy  applies  much  better  here ; 
first  because  of  the  parallelism  with  ^^tb  and  n^^;  and  second- 
ly, because  we  no  where  read  of  hostile  incursions  by  sea 
against  the  Israelites.  That  the  verb  in  this  sense  must  here 
be  ccmstrued  with  an  accusative,  is  no  objection  ;  for  a  decided 
instance  of  the  same  constructbo  occurs  in  Ps.  120:  5.  The 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  included  the  haven  of  Joppa,  Josh. 
19:  6,  and  also  the  coast  farther  south.  This  interpretation 
moreover  is  supported  by  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Luther,  and 
the  Endish  version ;  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Schnurrer 
himselt* 

•jisuj^  —  •i^Tjjfij.  The  same  reproach  is  here  brought  against 
Asner)  that  he  remained  inactive  on  his  coasts.  The  noun  Pjin, 
from  vi^Y\  to  wear  away^  signifies  eoasty  sea  coast,  inasmuch  as 
this  is  continually  wearing  away  by  the  water.     So  in  Arabic, 

AjI:^,  OUl^. I  signify  margin,  sea  coasU  The  plural  ta'^al 
stands  often  in  poetry  in  cases  where  in  prose  we  find  the  sing. 
K'^  e.  g.  Gen.  49:  13.  Job  6:  3,  compared  with  Gen.  32:  13. 
41:  49,  etc.  In  the  next  clause,  ti'^jjnijjq  are  properly  rents^ 
fissures,  sc.  in  the  coast,  from  y^O  to  rend ;  and  hence  hays, 
harbours.  The  celebrated  harbour  of  Acco  or  Ptolemais,  now 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  lay  in  the  territory  of  Asher.  Achzib  also  and 
Tyre  are  mentioned  as  falling  within  the  limits  of  this  tribe, 
Josh.  19:  29. 

•  In  his  Notae  ad  Spec.  Tanchtmi  Hierosol  Tub.  1791. 
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Vbabb  18.  ZebdiiD  and  NaphuK  are  here  particularly 
celebrated.  They  are  the  only  trflies  mentioDed  ia  chap.  r?. 
Jabin  and  Siaera  dwelt  in  their  territories ;  and  the  oppression 
would  therefore  naturaHy  fall  most  heavily  on  these  tribes.  We 
may  conclude  therefore,  that  they  were  more  eager  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  bondage ;  that  they  mdeed  would  rise  in  greater 
numbers,  and  exhibit  a  more  determined  valour.  Hence  they 
are  said  io  Aave  Jtipised  their  Kvef  even  mmio  deaiky  i.  e.  to  have 
rushed  fearless  upon  danger  and  death.  The  Arabian  poets 
use  similar  expressions ;  see  the  quotations  in  Schnurrer  ad  h.  1. 
— The  Ufiy  field  is  here  probably  spoken  in  reference  to  JVfount 
Tabor,  on  which  the  army  of  Israel  was  at  first  encamped  ; 
lit.  ike  heighU  of  tkefiddj  perhaps  also  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraebn. 

Vbbse  19.  The  prophetess  now  proceeds  to  describe  the 
batde.  From  the  circumstance  that  kings  are  here  spoken 
of,  we  may  with  probability  infer  that  o£er  alUed  kings  took 
the  field  with  Sisera.  Such  confederacies  were  not  unusual } 
see  Josh.  10:  3  seq.  11: 1  seq. 

1^:123  *«a*V9  ^^n^«  Taanach  and  Megiddowere  chiesof 
the  Canaanites,  each  of  which  had  its  own  king.  They  are  al- 
ways mentioned  together,  except  in  Josh.  21:  25;  and  the  in- 
ference is  that  they  lay  near  each  other ;  Josh.  12:  21.  17:  II. 
Judg.  1:  27.  1  K.  4:  12.  1  Chr.  7:  29.  In  the  division  of  the 
land  under  Joshua,  they  were  assigned  to  Manasseh ;  although 
it  is  expressly  said  that  they  lay  within  the  territory  of  Issa- 
char.  Josh.  17: 1 1.  For  a  time,  however,  the  Canaanites  were 
not  driven  out  of  them,  Judg.  1:  27.  Afterwards  Taanach  was 
assigned  to  the  Levites,  Jodi.  21:  25.  At  a  later  period  the 
two  formed  part  of  one  of  the  twelve  districts  over  ^ich  Sdo- 
mon  placed  purveyors,  1  K.  4:  12.  In  1  Chr.  7: 29  they  are 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Ephraim.  Megiddo 
was  fortified  by  Sobmon,  1  K.  9:  15 ;  and  was  afterwards  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Abaziah,  2  'K.  9:  27,  and  of  Josiah, 
2  K.  23:  29.  2  Chr.  35:  22. — We  find  also  mentbn  of  the 
plain  or  vtUley  of  Megiddo,  2  Chr.  35:  22.  Zech^  12:  11 ;  and 
of  the  tpaien  of  Megiddo,  in  the  verse  before  us.  These 
waters  and  the  plain,  of  course,  derive  thb  appellation  fiY>m 
their  immediate  proximity  to  the  city. 

Where  then  were  the  cities  of  Taanach  and  Megiddo  situat- 
ed ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  plain  and  the  waters  of  Me- 
giddo?   The  whole  context  and  the  nature  of  the  case  shew, 
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that  tbej  ooidd  not  bare  been  &r  remote  from  Mount  Tabor; 
and  as  the  Kisboa  is  represented  as  having  swept  the  enenues 
away,  the  field  of  battle  must  have  been  upon  the  renowned 
plain  jof  Esdraelon.  But  to  obtain  a  more  definite  idea  of  the 
situation  of  these  cities  and  of  the  batde  ground,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  go  more  into  detail. 

The  great  plain  of  Jezred  or  Esdraelon,  (the  latter  being  the 
Greek  pronunciation  of  the  former,)  lies  within  the  ancient  bor* 
ders  of  Zebulnn  and  Issachar,  and  expends  itself  between  the 
Jordan  and  Mount  Carmel,  in  a  direction  near^  fitxn  E.  S.  E. 
to  W.  N.  W.  It  is  skirted  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains  of  Na- 
zareth and  Mount  Tabor;  on  the  E.  by  the  mountains  of  GU- 
boa,  which  form  the  western  border  of  the  Jordan  valley ;  on 
the  S.  by  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  or  Samaria,  and  the  hiHs 
which  stretch  frcrni  these  to  Mount  Carmel ;  and  on  the  S.  W. 
and  W.  by  this  latter  mountain,  and  by  hjUs  which  separate 
the  plain  from  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  sea  ;*  among  which  lies  the  lake  Cendevia  of 
Pliny,  the  source  of  the  Belus.  The  line  of  mountains  on 
the  north  side  of  the  plain  is  bold ;  and  throng  these  enters 
the  ravine  which  conducts  to  Nazareth.t  About  two  or  three 
furlongs  further  east,  stands  Tabor,  prelecting  somewhat  upon 
the  {dain.  Still  farther  to  the  eastward  the  plain  extends  about 
three  or  four  miles,  on  its  n(Mthem  side,  to  a  line  of  hills ; 
beyond  the  southern  end  of  which  hills,  it  is  prdbnged  towards 
the  range  of  Gilboa.  This  range,  which  separates  tins  tract  fir^m 
the  vale  of  the  Jordan,  rises  into  peaks,  probably  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  that  river.t  Between  these  are  fVadi^B 
or  ravines  which  descend  to  the  Jordan.  Opposite  to  this  pro- 
longation of  the  vale  of  Esdraelon  towards  the  S.  E.  on  a  spot 
where  the  ridge  of  Gilboa  sinks  down  and  forms  a  tract  of 
elevated  rocky  country,  open  to  the  west  and  descending  to* 

*  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  333  seq.  French  Transl.  Tom.  II.  p.  13 

seq. 

t  Jowea's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land, 
Bost.  1826.  pp.  128, 129. 

X  Dr.  Richardson,  in  Mod.  Traveller,  Palestine,  p.  248.  Bost 
1830.  The  natives  still  name  this  ridge  Dfebel  Qiibo.  Most  trav- 
ellers call  the  northern  part  of  it  Hmmon,  but  improperly ;  see  Ro- 
senm.  Alterthumsk.  Bd«  II.  Th;  I.  p.  135.  The  proper  Hermon  is 
N.  E.  of  Paneas. 
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wards  the  Jordan,  is  situated  the  village  of  BUanj  the  ancient 
Beihihan  or  Scythopolis,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  four  miles 
south  of  Tiberias.  Two  or  three  miles  south  of  Bisan,  the 
mountains  rise  again.* — On  the  south  side  of  the  plain  also,  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  are  penetrated  by  several  valleys  ;  one 
of  which,  entering  by  Gennyn  (the  ancient  Qinaea)^  is  the  usu- 
al road  from  Nazareth  to  Nablous  or  Sychar,  and  Jerusalem.f 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  computed  by  Dr.  Jowett  to  be 
about  fiiteen  miles  square,  making  allowances  for  irregularities, 
and  for  its  running  out  on  the  W.  towards  Mount  Carmel,  and 
on  the  E.  or  S.  E.  towards  the  Jordan.  Although  it  bears  the 
name  of  plain^  yet  it  abounds  with  hills,  which  in  viewing  it 
from  the  adjacent  mountains,  shrink  into  nothiog.^  Burckhardt 
estimates  the  plain  to  be  about  eight  hours  long  and  four  hours 
broad. II  It  is  now  almost  desolate ;  although  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  capable  of  supporting  many  thousands  of  inhabitants.^ 

Mount  Tabor,  in  Latin  Mons  Itabyruiy  now  Djebel  Tor^ 
stands  isolated  and  prominent  above  all  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. Its  form  is  described  by  Burckhardt  and  others,  as  that  of 
a  truncated  cone  ;ir  the  sides  of  which  are  not  so  steep  but 
that  it  may  be  ascended  on  horseback.  Its  altitude  is  estimated 
by  Vobey  at  from  four  to  five  hundred  toises,  or  from  2500  to 
3000  feet.**  The  sides  are  covered  to  the  very  top  \irith  fo- 
rests of  oaks  and  wild  pistachio-nut  trees.  The  summit  is  an 
oval  plam,  described  by  Pococke  as  half  a  mile  long  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  Maundrell  makes  it  two  furlongs  in 
length  by  one  in  breadth.  On  it  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains 
of  fortifications,  probably  of  the  time  of  the  crusades.  The 
prospect  from  Mount  Tabor  is  described  by  all  travellers  as  one 
of  the  loveliest  on  earth.  The  eye  wanders  over  the  mountains 
and  plains  of  Gralilee,  takes  in  die  mountains  of  Ephraim,  and 
rests  upon  the  ^  excellency  of  CarmeP ;  while  immediately  be- 

*  Richardson,  ib.  p.  246.  Burckhardt,  II.  p.  392.  Germ.  ed.  with 
notes  by  Gesenius. 

t  Jowett,  ib.  p.  146.  }  Jowett,  ib.  and  p.  222. 

II  Burckhardt  1.  c.  p.  579.  The  reckoning  by  hours  is  very  un- 
certain. As  a  general  rule,  an  hour's  distance  may  be  assumed  to 
be  the  space  wj^ch  a  horse  or  mule  will  walk  over  in  that  time^ 
i.  e.  from  three  to  thru  and  a  haifnUies. 

§  Jowett,  p.  222.  If  Loc.  cit.  p.  579. 

••  Voyage  en  Syrie,  Tom.  II.  p.  212. 
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low  is  the  wide  plain  of  Esdraelon,  spread  out  like  a  carpet ; 
through  which  the  Kjshon  is  seen  winding  its  way  and  approach- 
ing gradually  the  base  of  Carmel.*  During  the  greater  part  of 
summer,  the  mountain  is  every  morning  covered  with  thick 
clouds,  which  clear  away  towards  noon.f 

The  united  testimony  of  ancient  authors  and  modern  travel* 
lers,  (with  the  exception  of  Shaw,)  makes  the  Kishon  take  its 
rise  near  the  foot  of  Tabor.  In  the  plain,  on  the  E.  or  N.  E. 
of  the  mountain,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  base,  is  a 
Khan^  called  the  *  Khan  of  the  Fair,'  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  market  being  held  there  every  Monday.  Here  are  the  ruins 
of  a  casde,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John ;  it 
appears  to  be  the  same  in  which  Arvieux  found  a  garrison  in 
1660.  From  this  place  Tiberias  b«ars  a  little  N.  of  E.  at 
about  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours'  distance.  In  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  is  a  fine  fountain,  which  Arvieux  says  is  the  source 
of  the  Kishon.|  Its  course  is  at  first  southerly ;  and  as  it  pass- 
es through  the  plain,  it  receives  of  course  the  waters  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent mountains.  There  are  also  many  springs  in  the 
plain  itself.  Burckhardt  saw  several  in  passing  from  Nazareth  to 
Bisan,||  besides  crossing  a  brook  soon  after  entering  the  plain. 
Dr  Richardson,  in  travelling  from  Genn3m  to  Bisan,  proceeded 
along  a  fertilizing  stream,  which  he  crossed  and  recrossed  sev- 
eral times.  In  tour  hours  from  Gennyn  he  came  to  its  source, 
where  it  issues  in  a  large  current  from  the  rock,  and  is  called 
lEX  Geleed^  or  the  cold.  In  two  hours  more  he  arrived  at 
Bisan,  having  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  valley,  and  got  up- 
on an  elevated  rocky  fiat.^  Mr  King  also  in  passing  from  the 
plain  of  Sharon  (by  Cesarea)  to  Nazareth,  on  entering  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  among  the  hills  which  skirt  it  on  that  side,  crossed 
a  small  branch  of  the  Kishon.lT  Maundrell  also  saw  the  traces 
of  many  smaller  brooks  and  torrents,  falling  down  into  it  from 
the  mountabs,  which  in  winter  or  after  rain  must  cause  the 
stream  to  swell  gready.  At  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  plain  or 
valley,  the  Kishon  reaches  the  foot  of  Carmel,  and  then  nows  to 

•  Arvieux's  Travels,  Germ.  edit.  II.  p.  233. 
t  Burckhardt,  p.  581. 

X  Loc.  cit.  p.  230.  Burckhardt  1.  c.  Jowett,  p.  131. 
II  Page  590.  §  Mod.  Trav.  1.  c.  p.  246. 

^  Missionary  Herald  for  1827.  p.  66. 
No.  III.  76 
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the  N.  W.  between  its  base  and  tbe  bilk  on  the  north ;  there 
being  here,  according  to  Dr  Jowett,1ft  prolongation  of  tbe  valley. 
Where  the  Kishon  approaches  the  sea  shore,  it  is  described  as 
larger  than  the  Belus,  and  as  a  considerable  stream.  Whea 
MaundreU  saw  it,  its  waters  were  low  and  inconsiderable.  Dr 
Pococke  forded  it.  In  the  beginning  of  September  1815,  Otho 
von  Richter  ^  rode  through  the  clear  green  water  of  the  Mukat- 
tua  (Kishon),  which  at  its  mouth  divides  itself  into  several  arms» 
and  irrigates  several  charming  gardens.'* 

After  these  geographical  notices, — which  have  not  been  col- 
lected without  great  labour,  so  deficient  and  often  contradictory 
is  the  testimony  of  travellers,  and  so  utterly  unsatisfactory  tbe 
statements  of  most  geographers, — we  may  proceed  to  look 
more  nearly  for  the  situation  of  the  two  cities  of  Taanach  and 
Megiddo.  The  testimonies,  or  rather  hints,  on  the  subject  are 
few,  meagre,  and  indefinite ;  and  the  exact  position  of  these 
cities  can,  of  course,  no  longer  be  determined. 

In  regard  to  Megiddo,  all  traces  of  its  site  whatever  have  per- 
ished ;  nor  is  there  any  hint  respecting  it  in  any  ancient  geog- 
rapher or  traveller.  All  that  we  can  arrive  at,  therefore,  in  re- 
gard to  its  site,  is  by  way  of  deduction  from  other  data.  In 
Zech.  12:  11,  the  city  of  Hadadriramon  is  said  to  be  in  the 
vale  of  Megiddo.  Jerome  affirms,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,f  that  it  was  the  same  place,  which  in  hfs  day  was 
called  Maccimianopolis  and  lay  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo.  The 
author  of  the  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitantim^  composed  in 
A.  D.  333,  places  Maximianopolis  at  seventeen  Roman  miles 
from  Cesarea,  and  ten  from  Stradela  or  Jezreel ;  which  last,  he 

*  Rosenmueller  Alterthumsk.  Bd.  II.  Th.  i.  p.  204. — ^Brochard, 
a  monk  who  travelled  in  the  13th  century,  says  that  the  waters 
which  flow  from  the  eastern  side  of  Tabor,  form  another  Kishon, 
which  runs  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  This  has  been  repeated  by 
most  modem  geographers ;  and  has  even  been  affirmed  to  be  the 
testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  which  however  is  not  the  ftct 
No  modern  traveller  gives  a  hint  of  any  such  thing;  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  as  above  described,  shews  that  it  would  hardly  be 
possible.  The  work  of  Brochard  is  appended  to  Euseb.  Qno- 
mast.  ed.  Cleric,  q.  v.  p.  176. 

f  Hieron.  Comment,  in  Zach.  XII.  Adadremmon — ^urbs  est  jux- 
ta  Jisraelem,  quae  hoc  olim  vocabulo  nuncupata  est,  et  hodie  voca- 
tur  MaximianopoKs,  in  campo  Megiddon. 
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says,  is  twelve  Roman  m'lles  westward  rrom  Scythopolis.  We  must 
therefore  infer,  that  Hadadrimmon  in  the  vale  of  Megiddo,  was 
situated  seventeen  Roman  miles  or  about  five  and  a  half  hours 
from  Cesarea,  and  twenty  two  miles  or  about  seven  hours  from 
Scythopolis.  As  these  two  points  are  definitely  known,  this 
causes  us  to  place  the  site  of  Hadadrimmon,  and  of  course 
the  vale  of  Megiddo,  as  well  as  also  the  city  of  Megiddo,  in 
the  western  or  southwestern  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Of  Taanach,  Eusebius  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury says,  that  it  was  then  a  village  three  or  four  Roman  miles 
(both  are  specified)  from  Legio.*  This  last  is  a  place  not 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  but  rendered  important  from  the 
fact,  that  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  make  it  a  point  of  depar- 
ture for  the  distance  of  all  the  neighbouring  places.  In  speak- 
ing of  Nazareth,  they  say  that  Nazareth  is  a  village  over  against 
{amxQv)  Legio,  about  fifteen  mQes  from  it  towards  the  eastern 
quarter  near  Mount  Tabor.  Legio  therefore  is  probably  the 
place  called  by  Abulfeda  Ladjun^f  and  by  Maundrell  Legur^e. 
The  latter  in  his  journey  from  Acre  to  Nablous,  came  upon 
this  place,  which  he  describes  as  an  old  village  with  a  large 
Khan,  about  three  hours  and  a  half  southward  from  the  Kishon. 
He  probably  means,  that  it  was  at  this  distance  fi-om  the  spot 
where  he  crossed  the  Kishon.  It  lies  near  a  small  brook,  and 
from  it  one  has  a  view  over  the  whole  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Maundrell  remarks  that  be  saw  Tabor  and  Nazareth,  at  the  dis^ 
tanee  of  six  or  seven  hours  in  an  easterly  direction.|  All  this 
tallies  with  the  account  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  and  goes  to 
fix  the  site  of  Legio  towards  the  southwestern  part  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  Taanach,  we  have  seen,  was  three  or  four 
miles  distant  firom  it. 

The  probable  conclusion  then  is,  that  the  vale  or  plain  of 
Megiddo  comprehended  at  least,  if  it  was  not  wholly  composed 
of,  the  prolongation  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  towards  Mount 
Carmel ;  that  the  city  of  Megiddo  was  of  course  situated  here  ; 
and  that  Taanach  lay  at  a  short  distance  farther  east  or  south- 
east. It  is  also  a  necessary  conclusion  from  these  views, 
that  the  waters  of  Megiddo  are  the  stream  Kishon  in  that 
part  of  its  course. 

•  Euseb.  Pamph.  Onomasticon  Urbium  et  Locor.  SS.  rec.  J. 
Clericus,  Amst.  1707.  t  Tabula  Syr.  p.  8. 

t  Rosenm.  Alterthumsk.  Bd.  II.  Tb.  i.  p.  102. 
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Here  then  we  must  suppose  the  fiercest  part  of  the  conflict 
to  have  taken  place ;  whether  we  consider  it  as  having  b^un 
here ;  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  Barak  drove  the  enemy 
before  him  from  their  first  position  on  die  plain  into  this  narrow* 
er  part  of  it,  where  in  their  efibrts  to  cross  the  swollen  stream, 
many  were  swept  away.  Indeed  this  last  would  seem  to  be 
the  necessary  conclusion  ;  because  in  Ps.  83:  1 0,  it  is  said  that 
Sisera  and  Jabin,  i.  e.  their  host,  perished  at  Endor.  This  city 
lay  in  the  plain,  on  a  small  stream,  about  three  hours  distance 
east  of  south  from  Nazareth.* 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  these  geographical  details,  be- 
cause upon  most  of  the  modern  and  best  maps  of  Pales- 
tine, from  D'Anville  to  Butler  and  Kloden,  Megiddo  and  its 
plain  are  placed  a  short  distance  E.  S.  £.  from  Cesarea,  in 
what  is  properly  the  plain  of  Sharon.  That  this  is  a  manifest 
error,  the  whole  of  die  preceding  discussion  goes  to  shew. 
Whence  the  error  should  have  arisen,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive ;  unless  it  be  because  this  city  is  said  in  Josh.  17: 1 1  to 
belong  to  Manasseh ;  while  they  have  not  adverted  to  the  fact, 
that  it  is  also  there  expressly  said  that  it  lay  within  the  territory 
of  Issachar.  Indeed  all  the  maps  are  exceedingly  unsatisfac- 
tory in  this  part  of  Palestine.  That  of  D'Anville,  from  which 
Buder's  is  mostly  copied,  is  on  the  whole  the  best.  Of  the  geogra- 
phers, Bachiene  and  Rosenmueller  are  the  most  full  and  cor- 
rect.   The  latter  has  copied  largely  from  the  former. 

Michaelis  objects  to  the  application  of  the  term  waters  of 
Megiddo  to  the  Kishon  ;f  chiefly  because,  as  be  affirms,  the 
words  I'^^n  "tq  must  be  applied  not  to  a  living  stream,  but  to 
a  lake.  He  understands  therefore  here  the  palus  Cendevia, 
the  source  of  the  Belus.  But  that  *^&  is  not  thus  necessarily 
confined  to  the  waters  of  a  lake,  is  apparent  from  the  following 
phrases;  rty'i»  '»a  Num  20: 13.  Deut.  33: 8.  Ps,  81: 8 ;  )^i  "^ 
tt57}H?  Josh.  15:  *7 ;  and  especially  in^'J  ^n  Josh.  16:  1,  spoken 
of  the  brook  near  Jericho. — Hamelsvelcl,  and  also  the  transla- 
tor of  Bachiene,  inclines  to  favour  the  supposition  of  Michaelis, 
on  the  authority  of  Shaw;  who  however  has  evidendy  con- 
founded the  two  streams  Kishon  and  Belus.! 

•  Burckhardt  p.  590.  f  Suppl.  ad  Lexx.  Heb.  p.  339. 

t  Biblische  Geograph.  Th.  I.  p.  521.  Hamb.  1793.— Anmerk. 
2U  Bachiene  Th.  I.  §  73,  74.— Shaw's  Travels  p.  331  seq.  French 
ed.  II.  p.  13.  See  on  Shaw,  Paulus'  Anmerk.  zu  Maundrell, 
Sammlung  von  Rcisen  etc.  I.  p.  321. 
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We  return  agaio  from  tfais  discussion  to  the  consideration  of 
the  text.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  above  investiga- 
tions will  contribute  much  to  lighten  our  further  labours.  ^ 

1B|^3  92£^,  lucrunty  gairij  here  fPoUj  plwnder*  The  enemj 
bad  been  accustomed  to  cany  on  much  booty ;  but  now  they 
obtained  none.  Schnurrer  and  Hdlmann  prefer  the  Arabic 
sense  of  the  word,  frustum^  fragmenty  piece,  on  the  authority 
of  R.  Tanchum.  They  trandate,  not  apiece,  coiuy  particle  of 
silver  did  they  take.  This  is  however  contrary  to  the  Hebrew 
usus  loquendif  which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  lay  aside. 

Verse  20.  For  the  sense  of  this  verse,  see  above  v.  4.  p. 
683.  The  stars  are  here  the  host  of  heaven,  ta^^;^^  tenar,  Is. 
40:  26.  Jer.  33:  22.  Deut.  17:  3.  2  K.  21:  3,  5.  It 'is  the 
same  as  if  we  should  say,  the  Jieavens  fouffht,  etc.  Josephus 
narrates  (Ant.  V.  5.  4.)  that  a  tempest  of  hail,  rain,  and  wind 
discomfited  the  Canaanttes.  If  this  was  not  an  historical  fact, 
handed  down  by  tradition,  we  must  at  least  suppose  it  to  have 
been  a  traditional  interpretation  of  the  passage  before  us  in  the 
age  of  Josephus.  It  certainly  accords  well  with  chap.  4:  15, 
where  it  is  said  the  Lord  discomfited  Sisera,  etc.— The  word 
^3Dnl?a  may  here  betaken  impersonally,  tAey /oug-A^,  (or  pvg^ 
natum  est  ;*  or  by  placing  the  Athnach  on  ta^^^^s,  that  word 
may  be  taken  as  the  nominative  here,  and  then  understood 
again  before  the  next  verb.  The  former  mode  seems  the  more 
poetical. 

Verse  21.  For  the  river  Kishon,  see  on  v.  19.  The  words 
t3'^»>ilja  Vtl?  have  sometimes  been  taken  as  a  proper  name  ;  so  the 
Syriac,  Vulgate,  Theodotion,  and  Luther,  but  without  sufficient 
reason.  It  is  more  probably  an  epithet  of  the  Kishon,  and  sig- 
nifies either  river  of  antiquity,  or  river  of  battles.  The  first 
meaning  is  adopted  by  the  Septuagiut,  and  English  ;  the  latter 
by  Schnurrer,  Dathe,  and  most  modern  commentators.  The 
form  l3'»amp  occurs  no  where  else ;  and  we  may  derive  either 
signification  from  the  verb  t3'7p  and  its  cognate  noun  tanj^.  The 
latter  meaning,  especially,  comes  from  the  verb  as  used  in  Ps. 
18:  6,  19.  Both  significations  are  in  like  manner  supported  by 
the  Arabic ;  see  Hollmann  in  loc.  I  have  preferred  the  latter, 
because  the  epithet  ancient  belongs  just  as  well  to  any  other 
stream.  Perhaps  after  all,  the  Chaldfee  presents  the  best  sense, 
uniting  in  a  measure  both  significations :   rivus  in  quo  facta 

*  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  708  seq.    Stuart's  Heb.  Gram.  §500. 
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sunt  hradi  ngna  et  fortia  faOa  ab  aniipd$.  The  plaiD  of 
EsdraeloD  is  well  adapted  to  battles,  and  was  the  seat  of  many 
conflicts  in  a  later  age ;  e.  g.  of  Gideon  and  the  Midianitest 
Judg.  6: 33,  coll.  7:  1 ;  of  Saul  and  the  Philistmes,  1  Sam. 
29:  1,  coll.  31:  1  ;  of  the  Israelites  and  Syrians,  1  K.  20:  26 ; 
of  Josiah  and  the  Egyptians,  2  Chr.  35:  22.  So  Judith  7:  18. 
It  is  still  a  favourite  field  of  battle  among  the  Arabs  in  their  frays.* 
It  was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  renowned  of  old  for  san- 
guinary conflicts ;  like  the  plains  of  Saxony  at  the  present  day. 

fy  itJ!33  '^D^'^n.  The  prophetess  in  view  of  this  destruction 
of  the  enemy,  breaks  forth  into  exultation:  O  my  toulf  thou 
hoit  trodden  down  the  mighty !  lit.  the  strong  one,  or  strength. 
Jerome  remarks,  that  she  speaks  here  in  the  person  of  all 
Israel.  The  Vulgate  takes  this  in  an  imperative  sense,  as  aa 
exclamation  of  the  prophetess  at  the  time :  conadca  anima  mea 
robu$tos._  Herder  takes  lb  adverbially :  trUt,  meine  Seele,  wUl 
Kraft  einher !  In  a  similar  manner  Justi.  But  all  these 
interpretations  are  less  direct  and  less  simple,  than  the  one 
which  I  have  adopted. 

Verse  22.  A  most  vivid  image  of  hasty  and  rapid  flight 
and  hot  pursuit !  The  word  ^^"J^M  expresses  properly  their 
bravej  vtdiant  riders.  The  verb  ^trn  signifies  to  press  for- 
Vfard  rapidly  ;  so  "ini  D^D  Nah.  3:  2.'  Hence  the  noun  here, 
haste^  speed* 

Verse  23.  The  prophetess  abrupdy  turns  to  curse  the  in- 
habitants of  Meroz.  Of  the  history  or  site  of  this  city  there  is 
no  trace  whatever.  We  may  suppose  it  to  have  lain  in  the 
territories  of  Issachar  or  Naphtali ;  and  that  its  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  destroy  the  flying  Canaanites,  neglected  to 
improve  it.  Thus  much  would  seem  probable ;  because  the  con- 
duct of  Jael  is  immediately  contrasted.  The  messenger  of  Je- 
hovah may  be  here  either  an  angd  as  usual ;  or  it  may  be 
the  prophetess  herself;  comp.  H^gg.  1:  13.  Mai.  2:  7.  The 
chief  point  is,  that  it  is  Jehovah  who  commands  this  curse. 

Verse  24.  For  the  history  of  Heber  and  Jael,  see  4: 1 1,  coll. 
1:16.  Num.  10:29.  1  Sam.  15:6.  For  D'»;i335!3  ^-jhn ,  compare 
svXoytjfi^ifTj  iv  yvpai^l ,  Luke  1:26,42.  "f  lie  phrase  i'nwa, 
as  applied  here  in  reference  to  the  wife  of  a  wandering  nomad 
who  had  no  settled  place  of  residence,  seems  strictly  to  desig- 


Hasselquist's  Reise  nach  Palaestina,  Rostock  1762.  p.  180. 
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nate  women  of  the  same  class  or  character,  viz.  the  women  of 
those  tribes  who  dwell  only  in  tents.  The  suggestion  of  Holl- 
mann,  that  it  means  women  who  remain  at  home^  in  opposition  to 
those  who  go  abroad,  seems  in  the  present  case  to  be  without 
any  good  support. 

As  to  the  morality  of  the  action  for  which  Jael  is  here  ap- 
plauded, we  have  no  right  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  modem  prin- 
ciples and  occidental  feelings.  We  must  judge  of  it  by  the 
feelings  of  those,  among  whom  the  right  of  avenging  the  blood 
of  a  relative  was  so  strongly  rooted,  that  even  Moses  could  not 
take  it  away.  Jael  was  an  ally  by  blood  of  the  Israelitish  na- 
tion ;  their  chief  oppressor,  who  had  mightily  oppressed  them 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  now  lay  defenceless  before  her ; 
and  he  was  moreover  one  of  those,  whom  Israel  was  bound  by 
the  command  of  Jehovah  to  extirpate.  Perhaps  too  she  felt 
herself  called  to  be  the  instrument  of  God  in  working  out  for 
that  natbn  a  great  deliverance,  by  thus  exterminating  their 
heathen  oppressor.  At  least  Israel  viewed  it  in  this  light ;  and  in 
this  view,  we  cannot  reproach  the  heroine  with  that  as  a  crime, 
which  both  she  and  Israel  felt  to  be  a  deed  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mandate  of  Heaven. 

Verse  25.  Compare  4:  19.  The  word  SifiJ^tJ  has  usually 
been  translated  butter ;  but  this  is  entirely  out'of  place  here, 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  instances  where  the  word  occurs. 
The  parallelism  obviously  requires  that  it  should  designate 
something  liquid.  In  Gen.  18:  8,  R.  Sal.  Jarchi  says  this 
word  means  not  butter^  but  cream,  pingueiudo  lactis  qtuim  de 

?«j  svperjicie  coUiguni.  See  also  Vitnnga  in  Esaiam  7: 16.  T. 
p.  188.  Niebuhr  also  informs  us  that  the  Arabs  of  the  pres- 
ent day  make  use  of  cream,  which  they  call  cheimak,*  I  see 
therefore  no  strong  objection  to  adopt  this  as  the  sense  of  the 

word  here. — But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Arabic  verb  V*^  sig- 
nifies io  coagulate^  to  curdle^  as  milk ;  and  according  to  this 
etymology,  we  may  translate,  as  I  have  done,  curdled  milk ; 
which  also  answers  well  in  the  other  passages  where  ^ifi{^H  is 
used.  I  have  preferred  this  interpretation,  because  we  know 
that  $our  or  ihiik  milk  is  a  common  and  favourite  beverage  of 


*  Beschreibung  von  Arabien^  p.  52.    Comp.  Michaelis  Suppl. 
in  Lexx.  Heb.  p.  807. 
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the  Afabs  ;*  and  because  Josephus  also  affirms  that  Jael  gtiwe 
to  Sbera  yiXa  duip^ogoQ  fidii,  mUk  already  sour.-f  It  is  not 
however  to  be  denied,  as  suggested  by  Gesenius,  that  MitnYj 
sometimes  in  poetical  parallelism  is  probably  not  difierent  from 
a]^n ,  mUk. 

R.  Tanchum  and  D.  Kimchi  among  the  Rabbins,  as  also  Mi- 
chael'is  (ad  4:  19)  and  Schnurrer,  suppose  that  Jael  gave  him 
sour  milk,  and  especially  camel's  milk,  as  an  intoxicating 
drink,  in  order  to  produce  a  stupirying  sleep.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  such  is  the  character  of  milk  in  this  state ;  and 
the  evidence  of  Niebuhr  is  directly  'le  contraiy,  who  says  that 
camel's  milk  b  esteemed  as  more  cooling  than  the  milk  of 
cows*!  The  Kurds  do  indeed  prepare  an  inebriating  drink 
from  milk,  called  cumyss  ;  but  this  is  by  distillation.^ 

Verse  26.  nn^  is  the  pin  either  of  iron  or  wood,  by  whksh 
the  cords  of  the  tent  are  fastened  to  the  ground.  The  form 
nsh^^i^n,  as  it  stands,  is  the  3  fem.  plural,  instead  of  the 
singular.  We  must  refer  this  to  an  anomaly  of  number, 
where  a  nominative  singular  takes  a  plural  verb;  as  in  Ex. 
1:  10.  Job  17;  16.  Is.  28:  3.  Obad.  13;  or  we  may  either 
read  with  Lud.  de  Dieu  n|ti^i^n,  as  to  her  handy  she  laidit^ 
etc.  or  regard  the  present  punctuation  as  an  irregular  one,  in- 
stead of  this  latter.  II 

Verse  27.  9*i3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  understand  this 
word  of  the  violent  convulsions  of  the  dying  chieftain,  as  Scfanur- 
rer  does.  We  have  only  to  suppose,  as  b  highly  probable,  that 
he  was  sleeping  on  a  bed  or  divan^  elevated  somewhat  above 
the  floor,  from  which  he  would  naturally  fall  upon  the  latter. 
The  word  yys  signifies  io  sink  upon  the  knees^  either  in  reve- 
rence, or  as  Inchoative  of  falling ;  so  in  2  K.  9:  24  a^l^^J 
^Una^,  and  he  sunk  down  in  his  chariot 

Verse  28.  By  a  prosopopeia  no  less  abrupt  than  beautiful, 
the  mother  of  Sisera  is  now  btroduced  as  looking  from  her  lat- 
tice, in  anxious  impatience  for  the  return  of  her  lingering  son. 


*  Jowett's  Christ.  Researchea,  Boat.  1826.  p.  210.— Niebuhr^ 
Reisebeschreibung  nach  Arabien,  II.  p.  373. 

t  Ant.  Jud.  V.  6.  4.  t  Reisebeschr.  I.  314. 

^  Oedmann's  Sammlungen  aus  der  Naturkunde,  Th.  VI.  p.  142. 

II  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  800.  Hollmann  in  loc. 
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She  coDSoles  herself  with  the  idea,  that  his  delay  is  occasiooed 
only  by  the  division  of  the  booty ;  and  here  is  shewn  the  deep 
insight  mto  human  nature  which  the  sacred  writer  possessed^ — 
an  insight  especially  into  the  frivolity  of  the  oriental  female  cha- 
racter. Her  consolation  springs  not  from  the  hope  of  his  tri- 
umphant return  as  a  warrior  and  conqueror,  and  public  benefac- 
tor ;  but  ar'ises  from  the  slaves,  the  versicoloured  garments,  the 
splendid  ornaments  and  attire,  which  will  fall  to  his  share.* — 
In  the  moudi  of  the  exulting  Hebrew  poetess,  this  is  a  burst  of 
keen  and  scoffing  irony  against  a  foe  who  never  dreamed  of 
defeat,  and  awaited  only  the  spoils  of  victory  and  the  rejoicings 
of  triumph. 
rural,  fiit  frcHn  Piel  a:;?,  a  word  SjmJi  Isyofuvw  in  Hebrew, 

^  ^? 
but  the  same  in  Arabic,  viz.  e^l  datnavitf  vociferaius  esi,  etc. 

It  probably  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  words  1^^  and  ;^*iSl, 

sienifying  to  cry  outy  either  in  joy  or  sorrow.     Here  it  is  spoken 

of  the  anxious  inquiry  or  cry  ot  the  mother  of  Sisera ;  hence 

the  Vulgate  not  improperly,  tdulabai, 

^r^  n»,  through  the  lattice.    The  word  n}m  occurs  only 

here  and  in  Prov.  7:  6.    It  comes  from  a  root  i.  q.  Arabic 

i^jiX&f  to  be  coolf  spoken  of  the  day,  etc.  and  hence  signifies  a 
latiicef  blindi  which  admits  the  cool  air.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remind  the  reader,  that  in  the  east,  the  windows  of  all  fema(e 
apartments  are  thus  constructed  with  lattices. 

tbiga,  3  praet.  Polel  from  Ttf^a,  lit.  why  does  his  chariot 
shame  [us]  tn  coming;  i.  e.  why  does  it  delay,  linger.  So  also 
Ex.  32:  1.  The  form  ^"inn  is  Piel  for  nnhtj ;  so  ^tttT^  for 
nair  Gen.  30:  39;  '^nJalj;  for  •»3ijah;  Ps.  61:  f.t  " 

Versk  29.  Sj'^qS'^^  rrt»s>3.  These  words  may  properly  be 
rendered,  her  wise  taaies^  i.  e.  her  noble  female  attendants ;  as 
^9i  V^'^'  ^^^^  shields,  Job 41:  7;  fi-^aaK  "^^Vn,  smooth 
stones,  iSam.  17:41.|  llie  form  ti^)9r!,  is's  sing.  fem.  fut. 
with  fem.  suffix,  referring  to  a  plural  nominative  taken  distribu- 
tively.||  Several  manuscripts  read  ^i^rm,  m  the  plural  with- 
out a  suffix ;  but  this  is  less  well. 

*  Compare  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Lect  XIII. 

t  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  170.    Stuart's  Heb.  Oram.  ^  142.  e.  2. 

t  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  678.    Stuart  ib.  §  425. 

II  Gesenius  ib.  p.  713.    Stuart  ib.  6476,  coll.  487. 
No.m.  77      . 
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^\  n^'l^^l  ^'^^  ^'•^  ^?-  T*>®  Vulgate  refers  £i^  here  fo 
one  of  the  attendants,  who  is  supposed  to  utter  the  followtog 
words.  So  also  Michaelis  and  others.  The  word,  however, 
obviously  refers  to  the  mother  of  Sisera  hersdf ;  and  so  the 
Septuagint  has  taken  it ;  as  abo  Schnurrer  and  most  modem 
interpreters.  She  recalls  her  former  despondmg  excltunatioos  ; 
and  proceeds  to  express  brighter  hopes,  and  a  more  pleasing 
cause  for  Sisera's  delajr.  By  referring  the  suffix  m  Si'^^^OK  and 
n^  to  the  attendants  collectively,  we  may  translate*:  yea,  she 
also  returns  ansvfer  to  them ;  so  Hollmann.  But  it  seems  to 
me  far  stronger  and  more  poetical  to  refer  these  su£Sxes  to  the 
mother  of  Sisera,  and  render :  yea^  she  returned  her  answer  to 
hersdf;  comp.  Prov.  22:  21.  in  this  way  this  oti^o^  becomes 
parallel  to  the  precedmg  one.  Or  we  may  here  render  3r»tpn 
directly,  she  recalled^  sc.  her  former  words;  compare  Num! 
23:  20.  Esth.  8:  6,  8.    This  b  preferred  by  Schnurrer. 

Verse  30.  fiibrr,  literally,  is  not?  and  then  through  the 
force  of  the  interrogation,  fo !  surely^  etc.  Gesenius  Lex.  art. 
eib. — For  the  rhythm  in  this  verse,  see  p.  678  above. — ^TTie 
spoils  here  spoken  of  are  such  as  are  accounted  most  precious 
in  oriental  nations.  Female  slaves  held  the  first  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  orientals,  and  also  of  the  Greeks ;  compare 
Num.  31:  18.  Homer  II.  I.  Ill  seq.  Stores  of  clothing  form- 
ed too  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  wealth  and  consideration  ; 
Judg.  14: 12.  Is.  3:  6,  7,  where  comp.  Gesenius  Comm.  in  loc. 

nttj>"j  I  construe  here  in  appositk)n  with  ts^X,  or  as  gov- 
ernecl  by  the  force  of  b^ttf  implied.  The  verb'6|>*j  signifies 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  to  diversify ^  make  variegated^  sc. 
in  colour;  and  is  not  necessarily  applied  to  needle  work.* 
Hence  Sin|^n  is  any  thing  vdriegated^  striped^  etc.  So  also  the 
dual  ts^nnjD*^  is  to  be  construed  in  the  same  way ;  or  both  this 
and  3?n^  may  be  in  apposition  with  the  preceding  bbl3. 

'^^  ^l^^.^Y  ^^^  ^^^^  *^"^  "^^^  obvious  interpretation  here 
is,  to  regard  y:y^  as  put  for  bb^  »''«?;  an  ellipsis  of  ordinary 
occurrence.t  We  may  then  translate :  garments  for  the  neck 
(person)  of  the  spoiler ^  i.  e.  Sisera.  So  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions.  The  l^ptuaguit  and  Vulgate  give  here  words  without 
meaning.    Schnurrer  takes  b^^  in  its  proper  sense  ixphmder^ 

*  Hartmann's  Hebraerinn  III.  p.  148.  Gesenius  Lex.  sub  voce, 
t  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  648.    Stuart's  Heb.  Gr.  $444^  note. 
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and  understands  captured  animals,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  usually  led  in  triumph  decorated  with  trappings  and  orna- 
ments upon  their  necks.  In  this  sense  of  bV^b,  it  might  perhaps 
be  better  referred  to  the  decorations  of  the  female  slaves.  For 
an  untenable  suggestion  of  De  Sacy,  see  Hollmann  in  loc. 

Verse  31.  The  prophetess  does  not  stop  to  say  that  all  these 
hopes  of  Sisera's  mother  were  dashed  to  the  ground  ;  but  im- 
plies this  in  another  abrupt  apostrophe,  in  which  she  invokes 
like  destruction  upon  all  the  enemies  of  Jehovah.  This  ab- 
ruptness makes  a  far  more  vivid  impression,  than  any  language. 
— ^The  particle  "js  refers,  not  to  what  is  expressed,  but  to  what 
is  thus  implied,  the  frustrated  hopes  and  wailings  of  the  mother 
and  her  attendants,  over  the  slaughter  of  her  son  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  people. — ^In  the  next  clause  the  person  is 
changed;  although  the  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  two  Mss.  read 
X^^ '  For  the  attribute  of  strength  here  applied  to  the  sun, 
compare  Ps.  19:  6,  6. — On  the  whole  of  this  closing  apostro- 
phe, see  above  on  p.  569. 

This  last  sheet  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  when 
I  received  from  Germany  the  first  number  of  the  Theologtsche 
Siudien  und  Kritiken  for  1831,  conducted  by  Professors 
Umbreit  and  UUmann.  This  number  contains  an  article  by 
Professor  Koster  of  the  University  of  Kiel,  on  the  Strophes,  or 
Parallelism  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  His  object  is  to  show,  that 
"  the  verses  oi  Hebrew  poetry  are  regulated  by  the  same  law 
of  symmetry,  as  the  members  of  the  verses ;  and  that  conse- 
quendy  this  poetry  is,  in  its  essence,  composed  of  strophes, 
i.  e.  its  verses  are  arranged  m  symmetrical  divisions."  This  po- 
sition he  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  by  the  exhibition  of  seve- 
ral Psalms  and  other  poetical  pieces,  divided  into  their  several 
supposed  strophes. 

That  this  theory  has  some  foundation  in  fact,  b  unquestion- 
able. Indeed  the  refrains  in  Psalms  xlii.  and  xliii.  leave  no 
doubt  on  this  point.  But  whether  the  theory  is  true  to  the  ex- 
tent proposed  by  Professor  Koster,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt.  In  many  instances  he  has  made  strophes,  where,  for 
ought  we  can  see,  so  far  as  it  regards  symmetry,  he  might  just 
as  well  have  made  them  in  any  other  place.— I  might  rather 
say,  perhaps,  that  his  theory,  as  he  reduces  it  to  practice,  nmst 
be  true ;  tor  he  professes  to  make  the  strophes  every  where 
coincident  with  the  divisions  of  the  sense ;  and  thus,  leaving 
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symmetry  practically  out  of  view,  he  gives  the  name  of  $irophe 
to  that  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  paragraph* 

Mr  only  object  in  mentioning  the  article  of  Professor  Koster,  is 
simply  to  remark,  that  he  has  also  there  given  a  version  of  the 
Song  of  Deborah.  The  translation  coincides  in  most  particulars 
with  that  which  I  have  given.  The  only  important  difference 
is,  that  he  separates  verse  12  from  all  connexion  with  either 
the  preceding  or  following  versed;  just  as  I  have  separated  v. 
23.  He  supposes  that  these  two  verses  are  exclamations 
thrown  in  by  the  poetess,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  dividing 
the  larger  sections  or  strophes  from  each  other.  He  thus 
makes  three  larger  divisions  or  strophes;  viz.  verses  2 — 11, 
the  exultation  of  victory;  verses  13 — 22,  the  conflict  and 
triumph ;  and  verses  24—31,  the  death  of  the  hostile  chieftain. 
The  two  first  strophes' are  composed  often  members  each ;  the 
last  only  of  eight. — It  seems  to  me,  that  a  comparison  of  these 
three  so  called  strophes  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  a  theory 
which  applies  to  them  the  terms  symmetrical^  pardUd  to  eack 
other  J  etc.  must  be  founded  in  part  at  least  on  shadows. — ^The 
suggestion  of  making  verse  12  a  separate  exclamation  or  apos- 
trophe, strikes  me  favourably;  and  had  not  the  sheets  been 
already  printed  off,  I  should  have  made  the  change. 

Note.  It  ihouM  have  been  mentioned  on  p.  568,  tkat  the  Commentary 
•n  Judges  V.  there  attributed  to  Jerome,  is  suppooed  by  the  editor  of  his 
works  not  to  be  genuine,  and  to  have  been  oorapoaed  not  earlier  than  the 
■eventh  century. 


Literary  Notices. 

There  remains  only  room  to  give  the  titles  of  a  few  recent 
publications. 

RosENMUELLER,  Scholia  in  V.  T.  Pars  IX.  Scripta  Salomo- 
nis  complectens,  II  Tom.  Lips.  1830.  (Vol.  L  contains 
Proverbs.  Vol  II.  Ecclesiastes  and  Canticles.) 

Scholia  in  V.  T.  in  Compendium  redacta,  VoL  III. 

Psalmos  complectens.    Lips.  1830. 

Biblische  Alterthumskunde,  Band  IV.  Leipz.  1830. 


(Vol.  I.  of  Nat.  Hist.) 
Winer,  Grammatik  des  neutestaroentlichen  Sprachidioms  ; 

dte  ganz  umgearbeitete  Ausgabe,  Leipz.  1830. 
Tholuck,  Commentar  iiber  den    Riimerbrief,  3ie  Ausg. 

Berl.  1830. 
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Pari  IV.    Directions  for  Theological  Students  entering  the 

University  of  Halle*    Published  by  tJte  Theological 

Faculty  of  thai  University. 

Translated  by  tho  Editor. 

Pbeuhinabt  Remabks. 

It  was  at  first  the  Editor's  mtention  to  have  closed  his  re- 
marks on  the  state  of  theological  edacation  in  Germany,  with  the 
article  in  the  third  Number  of  this  work.  When  that  and  the  pre- 
ceding  article  on  this  subject  were  written,  he  sought  in  vain  a- 
roong  hispapers  for  the  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  is  given  in  the 
note  on  the  next  page,  ne  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  draw  in 
a  great  measure  from  bis  own  recollections ;  and  thus,  while  it 
was  his  endeavour  to  state  nothing  for  which  he  could  not  vouch 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  he  was  perhaps  led  to  pass 
over  some  points,  on  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have 
given  information.  The  pamphlet  alluded  to  has  since  been 
found  among  the  papers  of  a  friend ;  and  as  it  was  prepared  and 
published  by  the  theological  faculty  in  Halle,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  affording  information  to  students  of  theology  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  course  of  studies,  the  order  and  method  in 
which  those  studies  ought  to  be  pursued,  the  aids  and  encour- 
agements held  out  by  &e  university,  and  the  duties  and  obliga* 
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tions  imposed  upon  them  during  a  residence  there,— 4he  Editor 
has  thought  he  could  in  no  way  so  appropriately  conclude  the 
whole  subject,  as  by  laying  this  pamphlet  in  a  translation  before 
his  readers.  The  object  and  contents  of  it  are  more  fully  spe- 
cified in  the  Introduction.  The  pamphlet  itself  is  understood 
to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Chancellor  Niemeyer. 

Editor. 


Directions  ¥or  Theological  Students,  etc.* 

Iniroduciian. 

Experience  has  long  taught,  that  very  many  persons  commence 
the  study  of  theology,  without  bringing  to  it  any  clear  idea  of 
its  extent,  of  the  mutual  connexion  of  its  parts,  and  of  the  best 
method  of  becoming  acquainted  with  each  of  those  parts.  Very 
few,  moreover,  before  their  departure  from  the  preparatory 
schools,  have  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  important  pre- 
liminary knowledge.  Hence  we  find  so  much  uncertainty  and 
mistake  in  the  choice  of  lectures ;  so  many  instances  of  wrong 
judgment  in  regard  to  what  is  more  or  less  important ;  so  much 
want  of  plan  in  regard  to  study,  even  in  connexion  with  the 
greatest  diligence.  Hence  too  the  frequent  complaints  of  stu- 
dents at  the  end  of  their  academical  years,  that  they  have  seen 
too  laiej  how  very  difierendy  these  years  might  have  been 
employed ! 

Besides  this,  many  students  are  also  too  litde  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  external  aids,  societies,  and  other  regulations,  estab- 
lished by  law  or  custom  ;  or,  in  the  prevailing  carelessness  re- 
specting the  special  objects  of  a  university  life,  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  only  by  accident;  so  that  they  first  perceive 
all  the  advantages  of  them,  and  learn  the  obligations  which  de- 
volve on  themselves,  when  it  is  now  too  late  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  former,  or  to  fulfil  the  latter. 

All  this  induces  us  to  place  the  following  pages  m  the  bands 

*  Anweisung  fur  angehenden  Theologen,  zur  Uebersicht  ihres 
Studioms  und  zur  Kenntniss  der  vorziiglich  fiir  sie  bestimmten 
Bildungsanstalten  und  anderer  academischen  Einrichtungen  auf 
der  konigl.  Preussischen  vereinigten  Halle-  und  Wittcmberg- 
ischen  Friederichs-Universitat.  Herausgegeben  von  der  theolog- 
isehen  Facultat.    Halle,  1827. 
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of  every  theological  student,  who  joins  this  university.    He  will 
find  therein  information  on  the  following  topics. 

I.  A  brief  enumeration  of  the  parlictt/ar. sciences  which  con- 
stitute the  whole  course  of  theological  study ;  together  with  a 
short  specification  of  the  object  and  extent  of  each  and  of  their 
relation  to  each  other.  In  like  manner,  hints  respecting  the 
auxiliary  sciences  chiefly  to  be  recommended  to  a  theologian, 
in  reference  to  his  future  destination.  All  this  with  constant 
adaptation  to  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  theological  lectures 
in  this  university. 

II.  An  account  of  the  existing  Seminaries. 

in.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  other  existing  aids  and  in- 
stitutionsj  so  far  as  they  are  particularly  important  for  theologi- 
cal students. 

IV.  Information  respecting  several  academical  arrangements 
and  regulations^  and  in  regard  to  what  is  legally  requisite  in 
particular  cases,  especially  on  entering  and  leaving  the  uni- 
versity. 

A. 

General  View  of  Theohgicdl  Study. 

1. 

The  study  of  theology,  considered  as  a  department  of  learn- 
ing, presupposes,  like  the  other  great  departments,  a  variety  of 
preliminary  knowledge  and  a  certain  general  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  These  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  have  been  already 
acquired  at  the  higher  schools,  [and  in  this  country,  at  the 
colleges,]  which,  so  long  as  they  adhere  to  their  original  desti- 
nation, and  are  earnestly  desirous  of  promoting  a  thorough 
mode  of  study,  limit  themselves  to  instruction  in  languages,  his- 
tory, and  the  mathematics.  For  the  future  theologian,  the 
study  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  of  his- 
tory in  general,  is  a  preparation  so  indispensable,  that  any  neg- 
lect in  regard  to  it  forbids  us  to  expect  either  a  thorough  or  a 
liberal  course  of  theological  study. 

2. 

These  studies  of  the  schools  are  continued  at  the  university ; 
but  are  regarded  in  a  higher  point  of  view,  and  are  increased 
by  others.  However  different  all  these  studies  may  be  in  their 
nature,  still  they  are  all  included,  according  to  ancient  academ- 
ical usage,  under  the  name  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  taken 
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in  the  widest  sense  of  this  term ;  and  the  teachers  of  them  con- 
stitute the  philosophical  faculty.  Most  of  the  sciences  in  Hub 
department,  aside  from  the  great  mterest  which  they  must  have 
for  every  student,  are  of  Uie  bighef^t  importance  particularly 
for  the  theologian,  partly  as  preparatory  and  partly  as  auxili- 
ary to  his  theological  course.  This  is  true  especially  of  phi- 
losophy in  its  stricter  sense,  of  philology^  and  of  history. 

3. 

The  great  object  of  an  academical  course  of  the  study  of 
theology  properly  so  called,  is  no  other  than  this,  viz.  to  ele- 
vate ibet  popular  religious  knowledge^  which,  for  the  sake  of 
its  practical  influence,  ought  to  be  found  in  a  certain  degree  in 
every  reflecting  person,  into  a  scientific  department  of  knowl- 
edge. In  this  way  teachers  of  religk>n  are  to  be  formed  ;  who 
will  indeed  b  future  live  and  act  in  very  diflerent  degrees  of 
standing  and  influence,  but  from  whom  without  exception,  if 
they  are  to  be  held  in  any  estimation^  it  may  be  expected,  that 
either  as  members  of  the  learned  community,  or  as  teachers, 
they  will  be  distinguished  by  the  thoroughness  and  scientific 
character  of  their  theological  knowledge,  from  those  who  are 
either  destitute  of  all  higher  btellectual  culture,  or  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  other  departments  of  learning. 

A. 

But  the  science  of  theology,  considered  as  a  uhoUf  is  made 
up  of  various  subsidiary  sciences  and  branches  of  knowledge, 
which  are  all  mutually  connected  with  each  other.  A  complete 
view  of  all  these,  with  an  explanation  of  the  notion,  character, 
extent,  and  object  of  each  in  particular,  is  given  in  the  so  called 
Theolopcai  Encyclopaedia  (  Eynvnkoncudila) ;  with  which,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  usual  to  connect  a  course  of  Methodology^ 
or  advice  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  studying  the  difierent 
branches.  With  these  two  subjects  it  is  proper  that  every  one 
should  b^in  his  theological  course ;  ana  opportunity  for  this 
will  hereafter  be  afforded  at  this  university  every  semester. 
Meanwhile  we  give  here  a  brief  description  of  the  field  of  theo- 
logical learning,  intended  however  only  as  a  first  glance  at  it ; 
and  the  following  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  brief  outline 
of  such  a  course  of  Encyclopaedia^  so  important  in  its  bearing 
upon  all  the  subsequent  studies. 
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6. 

The  whole  range  of  theological  science  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  four  parts.  Indeed  theology  itself,  in  accordance 
with  this  division,  has  received  a  fourfold  appellation,  viz.  exe- 
gitieal,  sysiematicali  hisioricalj  and  practical  theology. 

6. 

Exegetical  TTieology  embraces  all  those  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, Uiat  are  reauisite  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the 
writings  of  the  Ola  and  New  Testament,  in  which  are  contained 
the  holy  records  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  department  is 
also  called  biblical  philology  (philologia:  sacra),  b  distinction 
from  classical  phUology ;  with  which,  in  other  respects,  it  coin- 
cides as  to  object,  character,  and  method.  The  following  may 
be  regarded  as  the  principal  subdivisions  of  exegetical  theology. 

I.  The  historico^ritical  Introduction  to  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  This  occupies  itself  with  the  history  and 
form,  both  of  the  whole  collection  of  biblical  writings,  i.  e.  the 
canon^  and  also  of  the  particular  books ;  and  contains  investiga- 
tions respecting  their  age,  origin,  contents,  and  character.  Con- 
sequently, the  most  appropriate  place  for  this  branch  of  study 
also,  is  at  the  commencement  pf  the  theological  course. 

Note.  The  lectures  on  Introduction  usually  occupy  half  a  year 
on  each  part  of  the  Scriptures.  And  since,  for  the  most  part,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  explained  in  the  exe- 
getical lectures,  it  is  so  much  the  more  necessary  to  become  ac- 
quainted, through  these  introductory  lectures  at  least,  with  the  con- 
tents of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  inasmuch  as  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  contents  of  the  whole  Bible  is  presupposed  in 
ail  the  departments  of  theology. 

II.  Biblical  Hermeneuticsy  ^JSgfifjviVTMti,  or  Theory  of  Inter- 
pretation. Thb  applies  the  general  principles  of  interpretation, 
which  are  common  to  all  writers,  to  the  biblical  writings  b 
particular;  and  derives  also  special  rules  from  those  circum- 
stances and  characteristics  which  are.  peculiar  to  the  Bible 
and  its  particular  parts.  In  close  connexion  with  hermeneutics 
stands  also  biblical  criticism  (critica  sacra)  ;  in  which  it  is  usual 
to  distinguish  verbal  criticism,  which  occupies  itself  wi^  the 
judgment  and  restoration  of  the  biblical  text ;  and  the  so  called 
higher  criticism,  which  consists  in  investigations  relative  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture. 
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Ndtb.  Both  hermeneutics  and  criticism  are  treated  of  either 
separately,  or  in  connexion  with  the  Introduction  to  the  Bible. 
When  the  lectures  on  the  latter  do  not  also  include  hermeneutics, 
it  is  very  important  to  study  this  branch  by  itself. 

III.  Biblical  Exegesis^  * Mnynati'  This  is  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  to  the 
grammatico-historical  interpretation  of  the  origmal  text  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Note.  The  thorough  study  of  the  contents  of  the  New  Testa- 
mentj  must  conAitute  the  foundation  of  all  theological  knowledge. 
Hence  it  is  proper  for  young  theologians  to  devote  especial  atten- 
tion to  txegetital  lectures  upon  the  New  Testament;  and  not  merely 
to  content  themselves  with  the  regular  course  of  two  years. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  sb^rtneas  of  the  academic  course 
commonly  affords  opportunity  to  explain  in  lectures,  only  the  roost 
important  of  the  historical,  prophetic,  and  poetical  books,  viz.  the 
Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  portions  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Solomon.  But  the  interpretation  of  these  serves  to  point 
out  the  way  for  the  private  study  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  lectures  on  Introduction  specify  moreover  the  neces- 
sary aids. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is  but 
too  often  neglected,  is  also  mdispensable  to  the  explanation  of 
the  New  Testament;  at  least  when  one  wishes  to  know  for 
himself  the  grounds  on  which  an  interpretation  rests.  A  gram- 
matical acquaintance  with  this  language,  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have  been  acquired  in  the  preparatory  schools.  For 
such  however  as  have  neglected  this  study,  there  are  lectures  on 
Hebrew  Grammar  and  exercises  in  analysis  and  in  the  reading 
of  easy  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (Fundamen- 
tale  Hebraicum^. 

Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew, must  not  neglect  also  the  kindred  oriental  languages,  viz. 
the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic. 

Lectures  upon  the  Septuagint,  or  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  upon  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments, — as  also  the  private  study  of  these  writings, — 
affi>rd  an  excellent  means  for  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  thepeculiar  character  and  idiom  of  the  Greek  style  of  the 
New  Testament. 

7. 

SysiemcUic  Theology  consists  m  the  methodical  and  orderly 
exliibition,  investigation,  and  proof  of  religious  truths  and  propo- 
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sitions,  or  those  connected  with  religion  ;  all  of  which,  when 
collected  from  the  Scriptures,  in  which  they  lie  scattered,  and 
when  united  into  one  whole,  constitute  the  System  of  the  Chris- 
tian  religion. 

All  these  truths  and  propositions  regard  either  objects  of 
knowledge  and  belief;  or  they  regard  that  which  is  conforma- 
ble to  duty  in  our  affections  and  actions.  Hence  the  following 
distmction. 

L  Dogmatic  Theology  or  System  of  Christian  Faith  (Theo- 
logia  dogmatica,  thetica)  ;  i.  e.  the  systematic  exhibition  or  dis* 
cussion  of  that  which  is  taught  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  and 
according  to  the  creed  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  in  regard  to 
God,  his  attributes,  operations,  and  relations  to  us.  In  this 
view  also  we  further  distinguish  between  helical  theology  (bib- 
lische  Dogmatik),  which  examines  closely  the  doctrinal  pas- 
sages of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  derives  the  system  of  doc- 
trines exclusively  from  the  Bible;  and  ecclesiastical  theology 
(kirchliche  Dogmatik),  considered  as  the  systematic  exhibition 
of  the  biblical  doctrines  according  to  the  creed  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church.  Both  these  are  usually  treated  of  together,  and  in 
connexion  with  critical  investigations ;  but  they  are  also  some* 
times  separately  discussed. 

Note.  Lectures  upon  this  science  sometimes  include  also  the 
history  of  the  various  modes  in  which  particular  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion have  been  exhibited  (Dogmengeschichte,  see  p.  621) ;  or 
they  undertake  also  to  refute  false  exhibitions  on  the  spot.  This 
last  is  called  polemic  or  elenchtic  theology.  The  history  of  doc- 
trines however,  together  with  the  general  history  of  Christian  faith, 
and  also  polemics,  are  sometimes  discussed  as  a  science  separate 
from  dogmatic  theology.  So  also  c^ologetic  theology,  or  the  de- 
fence and  confirmation  of  Christianity  in  general ;  which  however 
is  more  conunonly  united  with  (he  lectures  on  dogmatics. 

n.  Moral  Theology  or  Christian  £<Atc5  (Ethica  Christiana) ; 
i.  e.  the  systematic  exhibition  of  that  which  is  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  respecting 
the  duties  of  mankind  as  it  regards  their  affections  and  actions. 

We  must  further  make  a  distinction  here,  between  the  strict- 
ly scientijic  mode  in  which  systematic  theology  is  taught, — 
which  puts  m  requisition  all  the  aids  of  learning,  in  order  to 
illustrate  and  establish  the  positions  which  it  discusses, — and 
the  manner  in  which  the  popular  and  practical  doctrinal  sys- 
tem is  to  be  studied.    This  latter  leaves  out  of  view  all  that 
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which  cannot  be  apprehended  without  strictly  learned  attain- 
ments ;  it  avoids  the  technical  language  of  the  schools ;  and 
presents  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  moralit?  in  that  light,  in 
which  the  future  teacher  of  religion  must  exhioit  them  for  prac" 
iieal  tuet.  At  the  same  time,  m  view  of  the  great  diversity  of 
religious  opinions,  as  well  as  of  religious  wants,  it  applies  the 
general  principles  of  wisdom  in  teaching  to  those  particular  doc* 
trines  which  have  been  most  strongly  controverted. 

Note  1.  In  order  to  attend  lectures  with  advanta^  on  both 
dogmaiie  and  m&ral  theology,  the  student  must  have  acquired  some 
skill  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  upon  which  these 
sciences  are  every  where  grounded.  Hence  the  study  of  ez^getical 
theology  should  in  all  cases  precede  that  of  systematic  theology. 

Note  2.  The  study  of  dogmatics  may  be  commenced  with  bkhUf 
cal  theology ;  to  which  the  ecclesiastical  or  scientific  may  then  be 
superadd^ ;  as  also  the  history  of  doctrines. 

Note  3.  To  commence  either  dogmatic  or  moral  theology  in  the 
middle  of  a  year's  course,  is  wholly  unadvisable. 

Note  4.  The  philosophy  of  religion  and  of  morals  is  of  advan- 
tage, partly  by  way  of  preparation,  and  partly  for  confirmation. 

Note  5.  The  popular  and  practical  dogmatic  theology  is  so  far 
from  rendering  the  scientific  or  systematic  study  of  theokS^  super- 
fluous, even  for  those  who  are  to  be  simply  pastors  among  the  com- 
mon people,  that  without  the  latter  the  former  can  never  be  funda- 
mentally studied,  and  can  only  make  superficial  theologians.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  not  to  become  acquainted  with  the  proper  nuth^' 
od  of  popular  and  practical  teaching  in  doctrinal  theology,  can  only 
be  followed  by  the  most  deplorable  consequences ;  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  instruction,  which  is  expected  from  fiiture  pastors  and 
teachers  of  the  young. 

8. 

Historical  Theology  includes  all  those  branches  of  knowledge, 
which  relate  to  the  history  of  religion  m  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  of  all  that  which  stands  in  connexion  with  religion  or 
has  originated  from  it. 

A  general  history  of  religion  would  properly  develope  and  ex- 
hibit all  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  religious  ideas  and  opin- 
ions, as  well  as  in  the  religious  worship,  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  known. 

For  the  Christian  theologian  the  most  important,  by  far,  is  the 
history  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  that  community  which  is 
united  and  governed  by  its  influence,  called  the  Christian  church* 
The  history  of  the  (Christian  church,  or  ecclesiastical  history 
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(Historia  ecclesiastica),  is  at  the  same  time  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance fivr  all  the  other  parts  of  theology,  especiallj  the  sys- 
tematical ;  and  it  affi>rds  likewise  a  view  of  the  situation  of 
thedogical  science  in  every  age.  In  consequence  of  the  un- 
common abundance  of  materials,  this  branch  requires  a  course 
of  at  least  a  whole  year. 

Note.  Under  the  name  EccIestasHcdl  History  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tameni,  was  formerly  understood  the  general  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  because  this  is  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament  in  constant 
connexion  with  religious  ideas,  and  there  are  elsewhere  no  other 
sources  of  this  history  which  can  be  relied  upon. 

As  particular  subdivisions  of  historical  theology,— 4he  study  of 
which  no  one,  who  does  not  confine  his  notions  of  theological 
learning  within  very  narrow  limits,  will  ever  regret, — we  may 
specify  the  following. 

1.  The  HUiory  of  Christian  Doctrines  (Historia  dogmatum). 
In  this  the  student  is  led  to  see  for  himself  the  gradual  formation 
of  the  system  of  doctrines  held  by  the  church.  In  a  similar  re- 
spect also  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  fathers,  or 
Pairistics,  and  an  attendance  upon  lectures  having  reference  to 
thb  subject,  is  strongly  to  be  recommended. 

2.  Symbolical  Theology^  or  the  historico-dogmatical  explana- 
tion and  illustration  of  creeds  and  confessions  in  the  evangelical 
church  (Libri  symbolici).  This  should  at  the  same  time  in- 
clude a  comparative  exhibition  of  the  systems  of  other  Christian 
ecclesiastical  denominations. 

3.  Archaeology  or  Antiquities^  partly  for  the  illustration  of 
the  biblical  writings  (Archaeologia  s.  Antiquitates  Blbliorum) ; 
partly  also  as  an  exhibition  of  the  primitive  constitution  of  the 
Christian  church  (Antiquitates  Ecclesiae  Chrlstianae). 

Note.  With  the  Hebrew  archaeology  it  is  now  customary  to 
connect  also  biblical  history  and  geography. 

4.  Theological  Literature  or  Bibliography.  Without  this  a 
theologian  must  remain  unacquainted  with  the  most  important 
works  in  bis  profession ;  or  at  most  will  only  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  few,  and  usually  the  most  recent  works ;  which  for 
this  very  reason  are  not  always  the  most  important. 

9. 

Practical  Theology  occupies  itself  with  the  whole  circle  of 
studies  dierecdy  preparatory  to  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  office 
No.  IV.  79 
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of  a  Christian  teacher.  It  therefore  presupposes  a  stock  of 
knowledge  ahready  acquired,  which  the  instruction  now  to  be 
given  is  to  work  up,  and  bring  into  use,  accordmg  to  the  differ- 
ent objects  which  students  may  have  in  view.  For  this  rea- 
son, chiefly,  practical  theology  belongs  properly  to  the  last  year 
of  the  academical  iriennifim. 

I.  The  general  method  of  popular  and  practical  religious 
instruction,  is  usually  taught  in  connexion  with  rules  for  a  con- 
tinued discourse,  as  in  sermons,  i.  e.  HomUeiics  (Rbetorica  sa- 
cra) ;  and  rules  for  catechetical  instruction.  In  these  connex- 
ions, it  teaches  the  best  modes  of  treating  of  dogmatical,  moral, 
and  historical  subjects ;  and  of  the  proper  manner  of  using  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

II.  Pastoral  Theology  invites  attention  to  the  duties  of  the 
pastor,  and  to  that  prudence  of  conduct  which  it  becomes  him 
to  maintain,  in  all  the  various  business  and  occurrences  of  his 
office ;  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  different  classes  of 
persons  in  his  congregation.  It  includes  also  the  subject  of 
liiurgiea  (Liturgik),  and  his  duties  as  director  of  the  external 
worship  or  religious  ceremonies ;  and  moreover  mstructs  him  in 
the  general  principles  to  be  followed  in  regard  to  the  liturgy. 

in.  Ecdeiiastic4d  Law  includes  generally,  all  the  laws  and 
privileges  having  reference  to  religion,  and  in  regard  to  the 
sources  of  which  all  Christian  denominations  are  agreed.  Spe- 
dally  it  relates  to  particular  ecclesiastical  communities.  Of  the 
latter,  the  canon  law  and  the  Grerman  protestant  ecclesiastical 
law  are  the  chief  kinds. 

10. 

All  the  sciences  thus  far  enumerated,  make  out  the  circle  of 
theological  learning.  It  is  indeed  not  to  be  expected  of  every 
student,  that  he  should  make  equal  progress  in  all  these  branch- 
es ;  nor  that  every  one  should  pursue  for  himself  the  study  of 
particular  branches  beyond  what  the  lectures  teach,  up  to  the 
original  sources.  This  however  is  the  appropriate  calling  of 
every  theologian,  who  wishes  to  form  himself  for  an  academical 
instructor.  JBut  the  future  popular  teacher  of  religion  must  also 
not  be  wholly  unacquainted  widi  any  of  these  sciences ;  and  con- 
sequently none  of  the  lectures  above  mentk>ned  may  be  neglect- 
ed, out  of  indifierence  or  as  something  superfluous.  Every 
student  of  theology,  if  he  really  regards  the  study  as  of  any  im- 
portance, ought  to  exercise  his  powers  of  mmd  in  earnest  in 
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some  department  or  other  of  this  science.    To  develope  and 
excite  those  powers,  is  one  great  object  of  the  universities. 

11. 

From  the  very  nature  and  subjects  of  the  various  particular 
sciences,  it  is  already  evident,  in  what  order  they  may  most 
appropriately  be  pursued ;  although  it  is  not  possible  to  establish 
any  positive  law  on  this  point,  because  much  is  dependent  on 
accidental  circumstances,  collisions  of  lectures,  etc.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  it  is  obvious^  that  the  Jirst  year  may  be  most  ad- 
vantageously devoted,  first,  to  the  Eneyaopaediaj  and  then,  to 
the  unremitted  study  of  the  several  philosophical  and  philolo- 
gical auxiliary  sciences ;  as  also,  in  theology  itself,  to  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  that  the  second  year  should,  in  like 
manner,  be  chiefly  occupied  with  systematic  and  moral  theolo- 
gy and  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  the  thirdj  devoted  to  practical 
theology,  and  to  some  of  the  higher  and  more  difficult  studies  of 
philosophy  and  philology. 

In  all  this  however,  it  b  to  be  understood  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  neither  the  mere  hearing  of  lectures,  and  still  less 
the  mere  mechanical  uniting  down  of  the  words,  can  have  any 
good  influence  on  the  culture  of  the  mbd ;  unless  these  are  fol- 
lowed up  by  private  diligence,  reflection  upon  what  has  been 
heard,  eagerness  for  general  knowledge,  (which  is  precisely 
what  a  university  life  is  best  adapted  to  promote,  as  being  a  utii- 
versitas  literarvm,)  frequent  intercourse  and  interchange  of  ideas 
among  friends  united  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  olten  recur- 
rence to  the  private  counsel  of  the  instructor.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take, to  hear  too  many  courses  of  lectures  at  once  and  merely 
write  them  down,  so  as  to  be  compelled  to  put  off  the  careful 
repetition  and  review  of  them  till  another  period.  The  stu- 
dent must  strive  to  obtab  on  every  subject  clear  ideas  both  of 
the  parts  and  of  the  whole ;  and  must  often  take  counsel,  how 
he  stands  m  this  respect  in  regard  to  their 'mutual  re]atk>ns  and 
connexions.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  the  trial  and  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers  and  skill,  as  well  as  for  the  review  and 
riper  consideration  of  what  has  been  heard,  b  afl&rded  by  the 
Collegia  examinatoria  et  disptUatoria.*  They  cannot  be  sufii- 
ciently  recommended.    He  moreover  who  b  in  earnest  in  re- 

*  These  are  private  exercises^  held  under  the  direction  of  a  pro- 
fessor or  private  teacher.  Ed. 
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spect  to  progress  id  knowledge  and  skill,  w31  also  do  well,  in 
connexion  with  these,  to  take  part  in  some  literary  society  in- 
tended for  the  mutual  investigation  and  consideration  of  literary 
and  scientific  subjects. 

Whoever  thus  pursues  his  course  of  theotegical  study  in  ear- 
nest and  with  a  definite  plan,  will  never  be  in  a  situation  to  need 
special  preparation  for  bis  examination  before  the  consistory ; 
nor  to  have  recourse  to  those  miserable  auxiliaries,  by  which 
at  the  end  of  his  course,  he  must  strive  to  make  up,  through 
mere  mechanical  memory,  that  which  he  has  before  indolently 
neglected.  By  such  a  course  of  systematic  and  restless  dili- 
gence, a  student  will  have  collected  a  far  greater  amount  of 
knowledge,  than  will  ordioarily  be  required  of  him  at  his  ex- 
amination. 

13. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  theologian  ought  not  to  have  refe- 
rence solely  to  his  destination  as  a  teacher  of  religion.  During 
his  theological  studies  he  ought  never  to  leave  out  of  view,  that 
before  he  shall  become  a  pastor,  he  may  for  years  perhaps  be 
usefully  employed  as  an  academical  or  family  instructor.  This 
is  indeed  very  desirable;  inasmuch  as  the  teaching  of  youth  is 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  instructi<m  of  a  people. 

14. 

In  order  properly  to  fulfil  this  latter  destinatum,  it  is  necessa- 
ry constantly  to  connect  with  the  more  strictly  theological  stu- 
dies, those  other  studies,  also,  which  are  expected  from  teachers 
of  youth,  and  of  which  the  foundation  has  already  been  laid  in 
the  schools.  No  semester  ought  to  pass  away,  without  atten- 
dance upon  some  one  or  more  courses  of  lectures  on  these 
subjects ;  besides  what  private  diligence  may  be  able  to  do.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  studies  here  to  be  chief- 
ly recommended,  are,  theoretical  and  practical  philosophy,  phi- 
lology ancient  and  modem,  civil  and  literary  history,  mathe- 
matics, natural  science  and  history,  aesthetics  or  the  science  and 
cuhure  of  taste,  cuhivation  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  among 
the  modem  languages  at  least  the  French,  together  with  prac- 
tice in  the  fine  arts,  as  music,  drawing,  etc.  How  far  the  stu- 
dent should  venture  himself  upon  the  higher  speculative  sci- 
ences, for  which  only  a  small  proportion  even  of  the  best  heads 
have  the  proper  organization,  every  one  must  try  for  himself. 
At  any  rate,  no  one  should  begin  his  course  with  these.     In 
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that  case  he  will  leara  only  words  and  forms ;  the  result  of 
which,  as  is  shewn  by  daily  experience,  is  only  conceit  and  in- 
difierence  towards  many  kinds  of  knowledge  that  are  indis- 
pensable. 

16. 

It  is  moreover  easy  to  have  collected  a  very  valuable  stock  of 
knowledge,  without  at  the  same  time  having  the  power  to  com- 
municate it  in  the  proper  manner  to  others.  Consequently  the 
teacher  of  youth  must  be  acquainted,  not  only  in  general,  but 
also  in  their  details,  with  the  different  methods  of  instruction, 
and  be  able  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion  and  judgment  in  the 
choice  between  different  modes.  For  this  purpose  the  science 
of  didacticsj  or  the  theory  of  teaching,  gives  the  requisite  di- 
rections. 

16. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  regard  to  education ;  which,  howev- 
er much  must  first  be  learned  respecting  it  from  experience  and 
practice,  has  nevertheless  its  general  laws  and  principles,  which 
are  also  generally  acknowledged,  either  aloud  or  silendy,  and 
are  more  fully  and  systematically  developed  in  the  science  of 
paedagogtcsj  or  the  theory  of  education.  The  very  general  in- 
terest which  has  been  excited  within  a  few  years  on  this  subject 
among  scientific  men,  would  render  it  unpardonable  in  a  person 
who  offers  himself  to  parents  or  seminaries  as  one  acquainted  with 
this  department,  if,  up  to  the  moment  when  he  must  reduce  its 
principles  to  practice,  he  has  never  reflected  seriously  either 
upon  the  nature  or  upon  the  requisitions  of  such  an  employ- 
noent. 

17. 

To  promote  the  practical  application  of  the  genera]  principles 
developed  in  the  studies  immediately  preparatory  both  to  the  sa- 
cred office  and  to  the  employment  of  an  instructor  of  youth, 
is  the  chief  object  of  the  various  seminaries.  They  are  part- 
ly means  of  culture,  and  of  previous  exercise  in  that  employ- 
ment which  the  student  who  has  completed  his  university 
course,  expects  to  pursue  as  his  calling  and  business  in  after 
life ;  and  they  act  partly  by  exciting  the  student  to  independent 
thought  and  labour ;  from  which  the  mere  hearbg  of  lectures 
has  a  tendency  to  divert  the  mind. 
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n. 

Of  the  Seminaries. 
1. 

The  study  of  the  humanities  so  called,  i,  e.  of  philology  and 
elegant  literature,  has  ever  been  of  the  greatest  influence  in  pro- 
ducing a  fundamental  and  liberal  method  of  studybg  theology. 
In  this  view  the  seminary  for  dassieaJ  philology  is  of  the  high- 
est importance,  not  only  for  the  future  academical  or  private  in- 
structor, but  likewise  for  every  one  who  does  not  merely  look  for- 
ward to  practical  utility  as  a  religious  teacher,  but  has  also  some 
regard  for  theological  learning.  The  regulations  of  thb  semina- 
ry are  sufficiently  known  and  approved.  It  consists  of  twelve 
members,  was  founded  in  1787,  and  now  stands  under  the 
direction  of  Professors  Schiitz  and  Meier.* 

The  theohgieal  seminary  has  existed,  in  difierent  forms,  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  university.  In  later  years,  how- 
ever, the  arrangement  of  it  has  been  changed  and  enlarged  ; 
and  since  the  new  organization  of  the  pedagogical  seminary  in 
1826,  with  which  it  was  formerly  connected,  it  has  been  placed 
on  a  separate  and  independent  footing.  It  is  divided  at  present 
into  five  classes ;  of  which  the  first  four  are  devoted  to  scientific 
theology,  and  the  fifth  to  practical.  The  first  class  occupies  it- 
self with  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Gesenius ;  the  second  has  the  exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament,  under  Prof.  Wegscheider ;  the  third,  history  of  the 
church  and  of  doctrines  under  Prof.  Thilo ;  the  fourth,  S3r5tem- 
atic  theology  under  Prof.  Tholuck ;  and  the  fifth,  practical  die- 
ology  under  Prof.  Marks  and  Dr  Wagnitz. 

C  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  first  four  classes,  it  is  requi- 
site, that  the  applicant  shall  have  pursued  theological  studies  at 
least  one  year  at  some  university,  that  he  submit  himself  to  a 
trial  before  the  director,  and  that  he  produce  a  certificate  of  his 
standing  and  exhibit  also  a  specimen  of  Latin  composition. 
Every  member  is  at  liberty  to  take  part  m  several  classes  at  the 
same  time ;  and  he  can  also  receive  premiums  in  two  classes, 
but  not  in  more,  at  once.  He  cannot  however  enjoy  the  reg- 
ular stipend  as  senior  in  more  than  one  class.  '  For  admission 
into  the  fifth  or  practical  class,  it  is  necessary  to  hand  in  a  Ger- 
man dissertation  upon  some  theological  subject,  and  a  certificate 
of  standing  and  of  a  two  years'  course  at  a  university ;  and 

*  To  these  Professor  Bemhardy  is  now  joined.         En. 
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further  to  undergo  an  examination  before  the  director,  in  case 
the  applicant  is  not  supplied  with  a  testimonial  of  having  been  a 
member,  in  good  standing,  of  one  of  the  first  four  classes.  If  he 
be  thus  provided,  he  enjoys  a  decided  preference  before  all  oth- 
ers in  cases  of  competition. 

Besides  the  literary  and  scientific  advantages  which  accrue  to 
the  members  of  this  institution,  they  enjoy  also  the  following  aids 
and  privileges,  for  their  excitement  and  advancement  in  theijr 
studies. 

a)  For  stipends  and  premiums  for  the  members  of  the  exe- 
getical  classes,  there  is  set  apart  semi-annually  the  sum  of  57^ 
rix  dollars  ($40) ;  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  other  three 
classes,  the  sum  of  75  rix  dollars  ($52  50).  Of  these  sums 
the  senior  of  the  class  for  the  time  being  receives  12}  rix  dol- 
lars ($8  75)  as  a  half  yearly  stipend  in  advance ;  and  the  re- 
mainder is  divided  out  as  premiums  to 'the  authors  of  the  best 
dissertations;  in  such  a  way,  however,  that  never  less  than 
four,  nor  more  than  eight,  premiums  are  given  in  one  class. 

b)  In  the  distribution  of  other  stipends  established  by  the 
royal  bounty,  special  regard  is  had  to  the  members  of  the 
seminary. 

c)  Upon  the  particular  recommendation  of  a  director  of  the 
seminary,  they  can  further  have  permission  to  visit  the  univer- 
sity library  daily  in  the  forenoon ;  and  they  are  then  also  re- 
lieved from  the  limitation  to  which  other  students  are  subject, 
viz.  that  they  can  take  from  the  library  only  one  book  at  a 
time.  The  library  of  the  seminary  is  exclusively  appropriated 
to  their  use. 

d)  On  leaving  the  imiversity,  their  participation  in  the  semi- 
naiy  and  their  contributions  as  members  of  it,  are  entered  in 
their  testimonials  under  a  separate  head. 

in. 

Of  some  other  Institutions  for  study  andpractice^  either  directly  in- 
tended for  Theological  Students,  or  particularly  useful  to  them* 

1. 

The  public  worship  of  the  university  is  held  every  second 
Sunday  during  the  continuance  of  the  lectures,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Marks,  the  university  preacher.*    Besides  the 

^  Prof.  Tholuck  has  since  been  appointed  second  university 
preacher,  and  officiates  half  the  time.  Ed. 
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general  object  and  tendency  of  this  exercise,  to  promote  the 
common  edification  and  the  advancement  of  pure  religion  and 
morality  among  all  the  students,  it  may  also  be  considered  as  a 
model  and  means  of  instruction  for  future  preachers.  In  this 
view  too  may  be  recommended  the  homiletic  and  catechet- 
ical society  established  by  Licent.  Franke,  for  the  purpose  of 
exercise  in  these  branches. 

2. 

Since  the  year  1792  there  has  been  read  annually,  by  the 
members  of  the  theological  faculty  alternately^  a  course  of  pub- 
lic lectures  founded  by  the  deceased  Lenz,  Inspector  at  Hom- 
burg  near  Halberstadt,  and  called  the  Institutum  Lenzianum. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  discuss  such  topics  as  lead  to  a 
more  accurate  understanding,  judgment,  and  defence  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  the  historical  part  of  them  ;  or 
such  also  as  have  a  near  relation  to  the  other  courses  of  lectures.* 

3. 

For  the  excitement  and  reward  of  those  theological  students, 
who  are  distinguished  for  diligence  and  extent  dT  knowledge, 
the  theological  facultyhave,  since  1800,  given  out  subjects  for 
prize  dissertations.  UTiese  are  selected  with  reference  to  exe- 
getical,  historical,  and  systematic  theology ;  and  are  always  pub- 
lished on  the  black  boardf  immediately  after  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary and  12th  of  July,  on  which  days  the  dean  of  the  faculty  is 
changed.  Up  to  the  time  limited,  the  dean  receives  the  disser- 
tations that  may  be  offered,  which  must  be  composed  in  Latin 
and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  paper  containing  the  name  of  the 

*  Lenz  had  been  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  and  was  so  struck 
with  the  prevalence,  among  the  common  soldiers,  of  profane  mock- 
ery and  a  perversion  of  the  narratives  of  Scripture,  tliat  he  after- 
wards left  a  small  fund  for  a  course  of  public  lectures  at  Halle,  the 
object  of  which  should  be  to  prepare  theological  students  to  defend 
the  Scriptures  against  this  species  of  attack.  The  fund,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  amounts  to  about  $21  per  annum.  The  spirit  of 
the  foundation  is  however  now  so  much  neglected,  that  when  Ge- 
senius  read  the  Institutum  Lenzianum  in  1827,  he  took  for  hia 
subject  Syriac  Grammar.  En. 

f  This  is  a  large  board  painted  black,  on  which  all  public  no- 
tices are  exposed.  This  arrangement  is  common  to  all  the  univer- 
sities. Ed. 
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writer.  They  are  then  examtDed  by  the  whole  faculty,  and  the 
prizes  adjudged  to  the  two  best.  The  first  prize  is  30  rix  dol- 
lars ($21);  the  second,  20  rix  dollars  (j(  14). — ^Atthe  same 
time  there  is  also  a  homiletical  prize.  The  sermons  are  exam- 
bed  by  Prof.  Marks,  and  the  prize  adjudged  accordingly  by 
the  faculty. — ^Besides  these  the  king  has  established,  since  1824, 
a  prize  in  each  of  the  first  three  faculties,  and  two  in  the  phi- 
bsophical.  The  subjects  are  made  known  on  the  3d  of  August 
in  each  year  ;*  and  the  dissertations  are  to  be  given  in  by  the 
Ist  of  the  following  May.  The  distribution  of  the  prizes,  each 
of  50  rix  dollars  ($35),  takes  place  on  the  next  3d  of  August. 
Should  other  dissertations  be  thought  worthy  of  a  smaller  prize, 
they  may  receive  25  and  sometimes  15  rix  dollars. 


To  the  students  of  theology  may  also  be  recommended  the 
private  societies  established  by  several  of  the  university  teach- 
ers ;  as  that  for  philology  by  Prof.  Reisig ;  for  history  by 
Prof.  Voigtel,  and  also  by  Prof.  Kruse ;+  and  for  mathematics 
by  Prof.  Scherk. 

5. 

Inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  is  now 
commonly  required  of  private  teachers  in  families,  students 
are  recommended  to  attend  the  public  lectures  and  exercises 
of  Prof.  Blanc,!  and  of  the  Abbe  Masnier  the  French  in- 
structor. A  certam  number  of  students,  in  each  semester,  may 
take  part  in  these  gratis. 

6. 

In  a  similar  view,  the  public  instruction  and  exercises  in  the 
arts  of  drawing  and  painting,  under  the  direction  of  Professors 
Prange  and  Weise,  are  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  only  necessa- 
ry to  ask  the  permission  of  these  professors.  The  latter  also 
exhibits  the  cabinet  of  engravings  once  a  week. 

*  The  birthday  of  the  present  king  of  Prussia.  Ed. 

f  Since  the  death  of  Reisig  and  the  departure  of  Kruse  to  Dor- 
pat,  the  societies  under  their  care,  which  were  merely  private  un- 
dertakings, have  been  discontinued.  Similar  ones,  however,  are  of* 
ten  established  by  the  professors  and  by  private  teachers.        Ed. 

{  Professor  of  the  modem  European  languages  and  literature. 

No.  rV.  80 
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For  the  promotion  of  a  direct  personal  knowledge  of  the 
productions  of  nature,  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  under 
the  care  of  Prof.  Nitzsch  is  exhibited  once  a  week ;  and  b 
like  manner  the  cabinet  of  minerals,  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
Germar. 

8. 

For  preparatory  exercise  in  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
there  are  few  cities  that  present  so  many  opportunities  as  Halle. 
In  the  principal  city  school  and  in  the  Gernian  school  of  the 
orphan  house,  between  sixty  and  seventy  teachers  are  constant- 
ly employed.  It  is  moreover,  in  this  latter  case,  not  an  in- 
dispensable regulation,  that  they  must  reside  in  the  orphan 
house.  Besides  this,  whoever  recommends  himself  to  the  di- 
rectors of  that  establishment  by  h'ls  diligence,  extent  of  acquire- 
ments, and  good  habits,  can  in  like  manner  obtain  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  one  or  more  lessons  daily,  when  vacancies  occur 
among  the  permanent  instructors. — ^There  are  also  several  pri- 
vate institutions,  in  which  quite  a  number  of  students  find  em- 
ployment. 

9. 

For  exercise  in  preaching  there  is  frequent  opportunity,  both  in 
the  churches  of  the  city  and  those  of  the  adjacent  country.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  permission  of  one  of 
the  Superintendents  residing  here,  and  submit  to  his  inspection 
the  sermon  intended  to  be  delivered. 

10. 
Opportuninr  for  acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of  books,  and 
for  the  use  oi  the  more  rare  and  costly  works,  is  furnished  here 
by  three  public  libraries. 

1.  The  University  Library,  This  is  open  twice  a  week, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  from  one  to  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 
Whoever  wishes  to  take  out  books,  must  write  the  title  of  each 
upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper  [of  the  octavo  form  and  size] 
and  then  apply  to  a  professor  ordinarius  of  one  of  the  facul- 
ties, who  knows  him  personally,  for  his  signature  and  eavet 
[security].  He  must  then  follow  exactly  the  regulations,  which 
are  fixed  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  library. 

2.  The  library  adjacent  to  St.  Mary's  church,  on  the  mar- 
ket place,  is  usually  open  on  Mondays  from  1 1  to  12  o'clock. 
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3.  The  Orphan  House  Library*  This  is  open  twice  a  week 
to  all ;  and  public  notice  of  the  particular  days  is  given  every 
semester.  In  order  to  take  out  books,  whoever  is  not  person- 
ally known  to  the  librarian,  mustproduce  a  permi5sk)n  from  the 
director  of  the  orphan  house.  The  library  of  the  pedagogical 
seminary  is  in  the  same  room. 

Opportunidr  is  also  presented  for  reading  the  literary  and  sci- 
entific journals ;  with  which,  m  the  present  state  of  learning,  no 
one  ought  to  be  unacquamted.  Indeed,  no  student  can  be  consid- 
ered excusable,  who  does  not  regularly  read  at  least  one  of  the 
literary  gazettes  and  some  of  the  theological  journals ;  although 
on  the  other  hand,  while  his  judgment  is  not  yet  ripe,  he 
should  take  care  not  to  dissipate  his  mind  by  too  great  variety. 

IV. 

Infwrmaiion  respecting  several  academical  regulations  and 
institutions. 
1. 
Most  of  the  prescribed  regulations  and  statutes  of  the  uni- 
versity are,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  university 
course,  applicable  alike  to  theological  and  to  other  students. 
Such  are  the  following. 

1.  Every  student  must  be  furnished  with  the  regular  tes^ 
monial,  from  that  preparatory  school  in  which  he  has  been 
educated. 

2.  If  for  satisfactory  reasons  he  has  not  undergone  the  regu- 
lar school  examination,  he  must  submit  himself  to  an  exami- 
nation before  the  commissk>n  in  the  university  appointed  by  the 
government ;  inasmuch  as  any  participation  in  the  stipends,  is 
made  to  depend  on  the  certificate  of  his  qualifications.*  The 
time  of  this  examination  is  made  known  publicly. 

3.  The  student  on  his  arrival  reports  himself,  in  the  hours 
designated  upon  the  black  board,  to  the  dean  of  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty,  and  receives  the  signum  depositionis.  He  then 
reports  himself  to  the  prorector  of  the  university  for  matHeu- 
lation ;  from  whom  he  receives  a  copy  of  the  university  laws. 
In  the  case  of  those  who  come  from  other  universities,  die 
former  regulation  falls  away. 

4.  The  academical   triennium  still  remains  fixed  ;  and  all 

*  For  the  character  of  these  testimonials,  see  No.  II.  of  this 
work,  p.  207.  En. 
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the  prescript'tons    formerly  established   in  this  respect,  haire 
been  renewed  by  the  governmeot. 

5.  Those  students  who  wish  to  obtain  access  to  a  free  ta- 
ble^*  must  follow  the  directions  from  time  to  time  published  by 
the  overseers  of  the  same ;  especially  b  regard  to  the  certifi- 
cates of  their  indigence,  diligence,  etc.  Towards  the  end  of 
each  semester,  the  overseers  give  public  notice,  at  what  time 

*  FVeytisch,  a  table,  or  sort  of  commons,  supported  by  funds,  or 
charitable  c<Mitributions,  to  which  indigent  students  are  admitted, 
either  wholly,  or  for  a  part  of  the  time.  The  following  is  the  usual 
mode  of  living  practised  by  the  students,  and  also  by  such  profes- 
sors and  teachers  as  have  not  families  of  their  own.  In  all  the 
university  cities,  there  are  furnished  lodgings  to  be  let  in  private 
houses,  consisting  usually  of  a  parlour  and  bed  room.  The  fur- 
niture is  sometimes  quite  handsome;  and  a  sofa  is  a  necessary 
part  of  it.  Ix)dgings  of  course  are  of  different  prices,  according  to 
their  size  and  elegance ;  and  in  the  smaller  cities  are  commonly  not 
let  for  a  shorter  term  than  six  months.  In  Berlin  and  Leipsic  they 
can  be  hired  by  the  month.  The  price  of  good  lodgings  of  this 
sort  in  Gottingen  is  from  $25  to  $35  for  half  a  year,  including 
the  attendance  of  servants.  In  Halle,  where  the  accommodations 
are  less  good,  the  price  varies  from  $15  to  $25.  In  Berlin  a  good 
room,  etc.  may  usually  be  had  for  $10  a  month ;  and  sometimes 
at  a  less  rate.  The  student  is  served  with  coffee  every  morning  in 
his  room  by  the  servants,  at  whatever  hour  he  may  choose ;  and 
also  with  tea  in  the  like  manner  at  evening.  The  servants  are  also 
expected  to  do  his  errands.  An  account  is  kept  of  the  cost  of  his 
tea,  coffee,  etc.  which  it  is  usual  to  settle  once  a  week.  Din- 
ner is  a  separate  affair.  He  may  either  have  it  brought  from  an 
eating  house,  and  so  dine  in  his  own  room ;  or  he  may  go  out  to 
dine,  which  is  the  more  usual  course.  Restaurateurs,  or  eating 
houses,  are  every  where  to  be  found ;  and  he  may  dine  as  he 
pleases  at  an  expense  of  from  8  cents  up  to  $1  or  more ;  wine 
however  being  included  in  the  last  estimate.  A  very  usual  charge 
in  ordinary  but  good  houses,  where  one  dines  regularly,  is  4  gro- 
schen,  or  12}  cents.  At  the  table  dhote  in  larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive hotels,  the  price  is  10  rix  dollars  a  month,  exclusive  of 
wine  ;  or  about  25  cents  per  day. — The  free  tables  above  alluded 
to,  furnish  of  course  only  dinners. 

The  occupying  of  a  room  in  a  private  house,  in  this  way,  brings 
a  person  into  no  sort  of  connexion  with  the  family.  The  mode 
of  hoarding  in  a  private  family,  so  common  with  us,  is  there  al- 
most unknown ;  and  is  a  privilege  granted  only  in  extraordinary 
cases,  and  as  a  very  great  favour.  Ed. 
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applications  are  to  be  handed  in  to  the  inspector  ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  time  of  the  examination,  and  also  the  subsequent 
decision,  are  publicly  made  known  ;  and  the  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  the  free  tables,  are  put  into  the  hands  of  all  those  ad- 
mitted to  them. 

6.  Applicatk>ns  for  stipends  and  other  pecuniary  aids,  are  to 
be  made  to  the  Curator  Witzleben.*  So  far  however  as  these 
stipends  or  aids  arise  from  Wittemberg  funds,  application  is  to 
be  made  for  them  to  Prof.  Gruber.  But  the  number  of  appli- 
cants is  usually  so  very  great,  that  all  of  them  cannot  be 
received;  and  very  few  can  hope  to  obtain  any  important 
aid. 

7.  For  admission  to  the  free  table  established,  during  the 
winter  months  only,  by  the  late  Prof.  Vater,  applicatbn  must 
be  made  to  Prof.  Marks,  before  the  beginning  of  the  lectures. 
None  can  be  admitted  here  on  any  condition,  except  those 
who,  besides  the  certificate  of  their  indigence,  exhibit  evidence 
of  their  private  diligence  by  taking  part  in  some  one  of  the 
seminaries  or  societies  above  mentioned,  where  examinations, 
disputations,  or  other  exercises,  constitute  the  objects  of  at- 
tention. 

2. 

In  particular  reference  to  theological  students,  the  following 
are  the  regulations  of  law  and  custom. 

1.  On  his  arrival  every  theological  student,  after  matricula- 
tion, reports  himself  to  the  dean  of  the  theological  faculty,  to 
have  his  name  entered  in  the  faculty  register.  On^this  occasbn 
he  receives  a  copy  of  these  directions  gratis,  in  order  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  that,  which  every  one  ought  to  know  at 
the  commencement  of  his  course. 

2.  Whoever  stands  in  need  of  a  faculty  certificate,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  stipend,  writes  upon  a  folded  sheet  of  paper  his 
name  at  length,  his  residence,  how  long  he  has  studied,  and  the 
lectures  he  has  already  heard.  This  sheet  he  first  brings  to 
the  professors  whose  lectures  he  has  heard,  with  the  request 
that  they  will  add  their  testimony  in  the  margin.  He  then 
brings  it,  with  his  Anmeldebogetij^  to  the  dean  of  the  theologi- 

•  Since  resigned.  His  duties  are  now  performed  by  the  prorec- 
tor  and  the  university  judge.  Ed. 

t  This  is  the  sheet  on  which  all  the  lectures  which  a  student 
attends  are  entered,  and  certified  by  the  respective  professors.     Ed. 
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cal  faculty,  who  certifies  the  genuineQess  of  the  signatures  and 
adds  the  facuky  seal. 

3.  Wheu  any  student  needs  merely  a  private  certificate,  he 
has  only  to  bring  to  the  instructor  from  whom  he  wishes  it, 
along  with  his  Anmeldebogen^  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  are 
written  his  full  name,  residence,  time  of  his  sojourn  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  course  or  courses  of  lectures  which  he  has 
beard  from  the  said  instructor. 

4.  In  regard  to  auendance  upon  the  lectures,  the  following  is 
proper  to  be  borne  m  mind. 

a)  Every  one  who  wishes  to  hear  any  course  of  lectures,  is 
bound  to  make  this  known  to  the  professor  or  teacher  before  the 
commencement  of  the  same,  m  the  hours  designated  upoa  the 
black  board.  Should  he  happen  to  arrive  later,  or  be  returning 
firom  a  journey,  he  is  expected  to  call  upon  the  professor  in 
like  manner,  before  he  begins  to  attend  the  course. 

b)  Those  only  who  thus  announce  themselves  at  the  proper 
time,  can  expect  to  receive  the  professor's  attestatbn  of  their  at- 
tendance. 

c)  Private  courses  of  lectures  therefore,  leaving  the  attesta- 
tion out  of  view,  can  be  attended  by  those  who  have  not  thus 
called  on  the  professor,  only  until  the  subscription  paper  has 
been  circulated.f  By  this  previous  annunciation  and  subscrip- 
tion, the  student  pledges  himself  to  a  regular  attendance  and  to 
the  payment  of  the  fee,  in  case  this  latter  is  not  remitted. 

d)  Those  students  who  are  compelled  from  indigence  to  ask 
a  remission  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  professor's  fee,  must  ap- 
ply for  the  same  on  their  first  visit  to  the  professor,  producing  at 
the  same  time  the  proper  testimonials  from  the  schools  and  also 
in  regard  to  their  indigence ;  and  binding  themselves  moreover 
to  future  payment,  if  required,  by  a  note  of  hand. 

e)  The  proper  form  and  character  of  a  certificate  of  indi- 
gence, is  prescribed  in  the  printed  regulations  on  this  subject. 

/ )  Whoever  is  not  furnished  with  such  a  certificate  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  regulations,  pay  the  customary  fee  in  ad- 
vance ;  or  he  may  request  permission  of  the  instructor  to  defer 
it  for  diree  months.    If  it  be  not  paid  in  this  interval,  the  whole 

•  This  takes  place  usually  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lectures.  The  paper  is  laid  before  every  person 
present ;  who  is  expected  either  to  sign  it,  or  no  longer  to  attend 
the  lectures.  Ed. 
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afiiur  is  put  bto  the  hands  of  the  uDiversity  quaestor ;  of  whose 
services,  moreover,  every  professor  is  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  at 
the  outset,  if  he  pleases. 

g)  The  paymeDt,  delay,  or  remission  of  the  fee,  is  also  enter- 
ed on  the  Anmddebogen ;  and  the  making  out  of  the  final  uni- 
versity testimonial  presupposes  and  includes  a  conscientious  ex- 
amination of  this  point. 

5.  In  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  testimonial  from  the  facul^ 
at  the  end  of  the  university  course,  it  is  necessary  to  hand  over 
to  the  dean  a  Latin  curriculum  vitae^  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
courses  of  lectures  attended  under  instructors  in  the  theological 
faculty,  (those  of  each  instructor  upon  a  separate  sheet,)  the  cer- 
tificate of  admission,  and  the  Anmddebogen  on  which  are  the 
certificates  of  the  several  instructors.  The  dean  lays  all  these 
before  the  faculty ;  who  then  make  up  their  decision  in  regard 
to  the  applicant,  according  to  their  personal  knowledge  of  his 
habits  and  diligence.  It  is  necessary  that  the  applicant  appear 
personally  before  the  faculty,  in  order  that  each  professor  may 
distinctly  recognize  him.  Those  instructors  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  are  requested  to  note  down  also  their  Judg- 
ment in  regard  to  the  courses  which  the  applicant  has  heard 
fh)m  them.  In  accordance  with  all  these  results,  the  testimoni- 
umfactdtatis  is  made  out,  including  a  specification  of  these  lat- 
ter lectures. 

6.  The  course  which  a  student  must  adopt  at  the  end  of  his 
university  life,  in  order  to  obtain  the  academical  testimonium 
morumi  and  also  the  certificate  of  the  philosophical  faculty 
which  he  must  lay  before  the  prorector,  is  pointed  out  in  the 
printed  regulations  above  referred  to  (4.  e).  In  those  regula- 
tions  it  is  also  said,  that  according  to  the  express  directions  of 
the  government,  every  application  for  the  necessary  testimonials 
on  leaving  the  university,  must  be  made  in  person. 

7.  In  order  that  the  decisions  of  the  faculty  may  not  be  too  hur- 
ried, every  student,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  must  make  a 
written  application  at  least  eight  days  before  the  time  of  making 
out  the  testimonials. 

8.  Should  any  student  wish  the  support  of  the  faculty,  in  an 
application  to  the  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical  Afiairs  for  admission 
into  the  theological  seminary  at  Wittemberg,  he  must  make  his 
wish  known  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  before  the  end  of  May  in 
order  to  enter  at  Michaehnas,  and  before  the  end  of  September 
for  admission  at  Easter. 
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9.  Whoever  wishes  to  obtain,  at  his  departure,  a  recommeDda- 
tion  for  a  place  as  an  instructor  in  a  public  school  orb  a  family, 
will  do  well  to  apply  in  writing,  some  months  beforehand,  to 
some  member  of  the  faculty,  and  state  to  him  the  course  of 
his  university  life,  his  supposed  attainments  b  languages,  sci- 
ences, and  the  arts,  and  in  what  manner  he  has  prepared  him- 
self for  becoming  an  instructor  of  youth.  Regard  will  then  be 
had  to  this  application,  according  to  the  circumstances ;  and 
the  opportunity  for  such  a  recommendation  is  seldom  wanting. 

10.  Those  who  wish  to  undergo  here  the  examenpro  sdiola^ 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  become  an  instructor  in  any 
school  of  learning,  must  apply  to  the  director  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  government,  from  four  to  six  weeks  at  least 
previous  to  their  departure  from  the  university. 

Appendix. 

The  Pedagogical  Seminary^  which  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  theological,  retains  for  the  present  its  usual  organiza- 
tion.' The  object  of  it  is  the  education  of  future  teachers  of 
schools,  either  of  the  higher  order,  or  for  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  The  director  is  the  Chancellor  and  Senior  Professor 
Niemeyer,  with  whom  Professor  Jacobs*  acts  as  assistant  di- 
rector. 

The  director  nominates  the  members.  These  are  appointed 
without  any  regard  to  their  circumstances  as  to  properQr;  but 
are  selected  only  with  reference  to  their  diligence,  talents,  aod 
unblemished  moral  character,  as  personally  known  to  the  direc- 
tor, or  as  certified  to  him  by  credible  testimonials. 

The  business  of  the  seminary  is  conducted  by  the  director 
and  his  assistant,  and  consists  alternately  of  theoretical  lectures 
and  practical  exercises.  Questions  relative  to  teaching  are  dis- 
cussed ;  disputations  upon  doubtful  points  in  the  various  meth- 
ods of  education  and  instruction  are  held ;  extracts  from  the  best 
writers  are  read  and  reviewed;  and  exercises  in  declama- 
tion are  also  held  and  criticised.  Whoever  frequents  the  semi- 
nary two  years,  either  as  a  member  or  candidate  for  member- 

*  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  since  dead.  This  seminary,  and 
indeed  the  subject  of  pedagogical  instruction  in  general,  consti- 
tuted a  sort  of  hobby  with  the  venerable  Niemeyer.  It  is  not 
known,  whether  the  seminary  still  exists  in  the  same  form.     £d. 
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ship,  wiD  have  the  opportunity  in  this  interval  of  taking  part  in 
all  these  difierent  exercises. 

The  director  has  also  charge  of  the  library  of  the  seminary, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  it  is  well  preserved  and  augmented. 
At  present  it  is  in  the  same  room  with  the  library  of  the  orphan 
house,  and  open  at  the  same  hour.  Books  can  be  taken  out 
only  by  order  of  the  director  or  his  assistant. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  members. 

1.  There  are  twelve  ordinary  members ;  and  also  other  i^re- 
parai&ry  members  or  candidates,  ausctdiatoreSf  whose  number 
is  inde6nite,  and  depends  on  the  circumstance,  whether  there 
are  more  or  fewer  who  wish  to  join  the  seminary.  All  these 
latter  may  take  part  in  the  exercises ;  and  have  the  preference 
over  other  competitors  for  all  vacant  places,  on  condition  of  dis- 
tinguished diligence,  skill,  and  good  conduct. 

2.  The  ordinary  members  can  excuse  themselves  from  no 
species  of  exercises,  which  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  di- 
rector or  his  assistant.  The  candidates  have  here  more  liberty. 
But  their  actual  reception  into  the  seminary,  depends  mainly  on 
their  voluntary  labour  and  activity. 

3.  No  one  can  be  received  as  an  ordinary  member,  before 
the  close  of  the  first  year  of  his  university  course. 

4.  There  may  be  two  seniors  of  the  seminary.  But  these 
places  are  only  filled,  when  individuals  are  found  who  are  partic- 
ularly distinguished  as  teachers  of  youth,  and  especially  tor  the 
extent  and  scientific  nature  of  their  knowledge  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education  and  instructk>n ;  and  who  may  thus  hold  out 
the  promise,  either  of  being  useful  in  promoting  die  further  pro- 
gress of  their  fellow  students,  or  of  qualifying  themselves  to 
become  academical  theologians,  or  principals  of  the  higher 
schools  and  seminaries  for  teachers ;  and  on  this  account  may 
wish  to  prolong  their  residence  at  the  university. 

5.  A  senior  receives  50  rix  dollars  ($35)  a  year,  in  quarter- 
ly payments.  Members  of  the  first  rank  receive  40  rix  dollars 
($2B)  annually ;  and  those  of  the  second,  30  rix  dollars  f$21). 

6.  New  members  can  be  admitted  regularly  only  at  tne  be- 
ginning of  a  semester.  If  however  a  place  becomes  vacant  in 
the  interval,  it  may  be  filled. 

7.  Two  members,  or  candidates,  are  entitled  to  lodgbgs  firee 
of  rent  in  the  house  of  the  director  or  elsewhere. 

No.  IV.  81 
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Art.  II.    On  the  Natubk  aiid  Character  ot  the  Greek 
Style  of  the  New  Testament. 

By  R«nry  Fltsck,  Proriwoff  «r  Tbaolofy  Is  th«  Vaifvnity  of  G^tiofM.    TnnaHttd  fraa 
tULfetio^tto  Editor. 

TtiZUMlVkWiJ  NOTICI. 

The  following  article  is  a  translatioQ  of  the  celebrated  Com- 
meniatio  de  vera  datura  atque  Indide  Oraiianis  Cfraecae  JVovt 
Testamenii ;  which,  id  this  short  compass,  has  contributed  more 
to  illustrate  and  fix  the  character  of  the  New  Testament  Greek, 
than  any  other  work  that  has  ever  appeared.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1810,  on  occasion  of  the  author's  becoming  Professor 
Extraordinary  in  Grottingen ;  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  id 
the  Commeniaticnee  TAeofejftcoeof  RoseDmaeUer,Leips.  1825. 
The  author  is  the  son  of  G.  J.  Planck,  also  a  professor  in  Got- 
tingen,  who  has  long  been  distingubhed  in  Germany  as  an  ec- 
clesiastk^al  historian.  The  younger  Planck  was  born  in  1785, 
was  educated  in  his  native  university,  became  afterwards  Repe- 
tent  at  the  same  time  with  Gesenius,  was  made  Professor  Ex- 
traordinarius  in  1810,  and  Ordinarius  in  1823.  The  present 
article  then  was  written  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age ; 
and  a  fairer  pledge  of  future  usefulness  and  celebrity  has  rare^ 
ly  been  held  out.  It  was  the  plan  of  the  author  to  pursue 
his  inquiries  farther,  and  to  embody  the  results  of  them  in  a 
work  to  be  entitled :  hagoge  Phuoloeiea  in  JV.  T.  i.  e.  *  A 
Philologk»l  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.'  After  the 
appearance  of  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Lexicon  b  1812,  his  publisher 
applied  to  him  to  prepare  a  similar  lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  however  he  declined,  thinking  it  more  judicious 
to  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  Old  Testament ;  but  recom- 
mended warmly  the  younger  Planck,  as  peculiarly  qualified  for 
such  a  work.  It  was  therefore  proposed  to  him  and  under- 
taken ;  and  he  has  ever  since  been  nominally  engaged  in  it. 
But  the.  fair  fruits  of  early  promise  have  all  been  blasted  by 
repeated  and  habitual  attacks  of  epilepsy,  under  which  bodi 
body  and  mind  have  sunlf  into  decrepitude ;  and  it  is  only  with 
feelings  of  unmingled  sadness,  that  one  can  behold  him  in  his 
lecture-room  ;  whence  not  unfrequently  he  must  be  carried  out 
in  a  fit.  A  few  articles,  as  specimens  of  his  projected  lexicon, 
have  occasionally  been  published ;  some  of  which  we  may  here- 
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after  present  to  our  readers ;  but  the  work  itself  bes  made  lit- 
tle progress.  The  writer  was  informed  by  Gesenius,  who 
had  recently  seen  the  collections  and  preparations  which  the 
author  has  made  for  it,  that  they  all  amount  to  little,  ^nd 
would  be  comparatively  of  no  value  in  other  hands.  Indeed, 
Planck  has  published  nothing  of  importance  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  enter  into  an  account  of  the 
contest,  which  was  so  long  carried  on  in  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Greek  style  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  contest  the 
present  article  seems  to  have  put  completely  at  rest.  It  is  bow- 
ever  within  the  Editor's  plan,  to  give  at  some  future  time  a  his- 
tory of  this  controversy.  In  the  mean  time  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  Winer's  Grammatik,  3d  Ed.  p.  11  seq.  and  p.  18, 
Amer.  Ed.  Planck's  Einleitung  in  d.  theol.  Wissensch.  11.  p.  43 
seq.  Morus'  Hermeneut.  ed.  Eichstadt.  I.  p.  216  seq. 

The  way  first  laid  open  by  Planck  in  the  following  essay, 
has  been  followed  out  to  a  great  extent  by  Winer,  in  bis  well 
known  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament.  Still  the  objects  of 
these  two  writers  are  different.  It  was  the  design  of  the  for- 
mer topoint  out  the  elements  of  the  later  Greek  as  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  so  far  only  as  they  relate  to  single  words  and 
forms  of  words ;  and  since  he  expressly  excludes  the  Syntax, 
it  is  obvious  that  his  plan  embraces  only  those  points  which  be- 
long, not  to  grammar,  but  properly  to  the  lexicon.  Of  course, 
out  of  the  eight  classes  into  which  he  divides  the  traces  of  the 
later  language  in  the  New  Testament,  only  the  third  ondfourth^ 
which  embrace  the  difierences  oiflexum  and  gender^  fall  with- 
in the  province  of  the  grammarian.  The  main  object  of 
Winer  was,  upon  the  elementary  materials  thus  collected  by 
Planck,  and  augmented  by  his  own  long  continued  researches, 
to  erect  a  grammatical  system  of  the  later  Greek  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  New  Testament ;  including  of  course  the  deviations 
as  to  the  form  and  flexion  of  words,  but  having  regard  chiefly 
to  the  syntax,  or  at  least  to  the  use  of  words  in  connexion,  as 
well  as  to  the  structure  of  sentences.  The  first  work  of  Winer 
on  the  subject  appeared  in  1823,  and  was  translated  and  pub- 
lished by  rrof.  otuart  and  the  Editbr  in  1825.  Another  edi- 
tion of  the  original  appeared  in  Germany  in  1826,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  a  second  volume  of  Excursus  on  some  of  the 
more  important  topics  of  the  work.  In  1830  a  third  edition 
was  published,  m  which  both  the  former  volumes  are  united. 
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and  the  subjects  reduced  to  Aeir  proper  order.  In  this  edition 
the  author  oaa  also  giren  the  further  results  of  his  cootinued 
studies ;  and  especiallj  those  flowing  from  an  attentive  and  sys- 
tematic perusal  of  all  the  later  Greek  writers. — ^It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  labours  of  Planck  and  Winer  hare  pro- 
duced an  entire  revolution  of  opinion  in  r^ard  to  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  have  placed  the  character  of  it  b 
a  light  so  strong  and  definite,  that  its  general  features  can  no 
longer  be  mistaken  or  perverted. 

At  the  close  of  the  following  article  are  annexed,  by  way  of 
appendix,  some  remarks  of  Planck  on  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  lexicography  of  the  New  Testament    They  are 
too  valuable  not  to  be  generally  known ;  while  ibeprogramm  to 
which  they  are  prefixed,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  interest  Sie  public 
generally.    And  in  order  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  Greek  language  at  once,  I  have  inserted  in  a  subse- 
quent article  a  spirited  "  View  of  the  Greek  Language  and  its 
Dialects,"  from  Buttmann's  larger  Greek  Grammar.    It  will 
be  seen  that  his  views  coincide  with  and  elucidate  those  of 
Planck  and  Winer.  Editob. 


On  the  Nature  and  Character  of  the  Greek  Style  of 
THE  New  Testament.* 

Iniroduclion. 

There  have  been  many  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek 
style  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  their  works,  of  course,  are 
not  all  deserving  of  the  same  degree  of  estimation.  Since  the 
time  when  Henry  Stephens,  in  jest  as  it  would  seem  rather  than 

*  In  regard  to  the  marginal  references  appended  to  this  article, 
the  Editor  has  preferred  to  let  them  remain  as  in  the  original.  Since 
the  date  of  its  first  publication,  the  excellent  edition  of  Phrynichtts 
by  Lobeck,  has  appeared ;  but  as  this  is  accompanied  by  a  rery 
complete  index,  it  was  thought  better  not  to  change  the  references, 
which  are  now  adapted  to  the  edition  of  De  Pjauw ;  because,  by 
so  doing,  those  who  possess  the  earlier  edition  would  hare  no  good 
clue  to  guide  them,  while  those  who  have  the  edition  of  Lobeck 
will  find  every  facility  in  the  index.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  Etymo- 
logicum  Magnum,  and  particularly  Josephus;  of  whom  there  are  per- 
haps more  copies  in  this  country  in  the  Cologne  edition,  (the  one 
quoted  by  pages,)  than  in  that  of  Havercamp  or  Oberthiir.    En- 
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in  eaniest,  proDounced  the  diction  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  to  be  pure  Greek,  and  comparable  in  elegance  even 
with  the  Attic,  theologians  know  that  there  have  ever  been  philolo- 
gists, who  have  called  in  question  this  purity  and  inviolable  chas* 
tity  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  The  contest  has  been 
long  and  attended  with  various  success  on  both  sides.  In  the 
course  of  the  struggle,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  any  cor- 
rect explanation  of  the  thing  itself  in  question ;  for  those  who 
have  tried  their  strength  on  thb  arena,  have  always  attempted  to 
shew,  that  the  diction  of  the  sacred  authors  was  either  wholly 
good  Greek,  or  wholly  barbarous  and  mixed  up  with  Hebraisms. 
Those  who  maintained  the  former  opinion,  supposed  they  could 
not  better  accomplish  their  purpose  and  repel  toe  charge  of  He- 
braism, than  by  adducing  from  the  profane  writers,  and  chiefly 
from  the  poets,  those  passages  which,  either  in  the  sense  of  the 
words,  or  in  the  composition,  or  in  the  construction,  might  seem 
in  some  manner  reducible  to  the  same  appearance  of  Hebrew 
idiom.  It  was  a  more  easy  task  for  those  who  held  the  contra- 
ry opinion,  to  shew  that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  is 
corrupted  by  many  Hebraisms.  But  they  too  satisfied  them- 
selves, with  merely  pointing  out  in  the  sacred  books  that  which  is 
forei^  to  the  genius  of  good  Greek,  and  which  may  be  referred 
to  oriental  usage.  Hence  it  has  arisen,  that  the  whole  contro- 
versy being  thus  brought  to  bear  solely  on  the  Hebrew  colour- 
ing with  which  the  diction  of  the  sacred  writers  is  tinged,  the 
point  which  is  of  most  importance  for  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  volume,  was  wholly  left  out  of  view,  viz.  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  tliat  later  Ureek,  which  arose  and  flourish- 
ed from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  which  so  many 
traces  are  discoverable  in  the  diction  of  the  New  Testament ; 
though  not  without  the  trouble  of  laborious  investigation.  There 
are  only  three  writers,^  who  have  treated  of  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  Greek  in  the  periods  after  the  destruction  of  Gre- 
cian liberty,  whose  labours  can  be  cited  with  approbation.  The 
first  is  Salmasius,  who  in  bis  Commeniationes  de  Lingua  Hd- 
lenistkoj  and  other  works,  has  discussed  the  subject  at  Targe  and 
elegantly.  Fischer  is  the  second,  who  deserves  and  receives 
even  at  thb  day  the  thanks  of  all  theologians,  for  the  aid  which 

*  One  work  which  Sturz  quotes  I  have  not  been  able  to  inspect, 
viz.  Ge.  Guil.  Kirchmaieri  Dissert,  de  Dial  Graecor.  communi,  Vi- 
teb.  1709,  4to. 
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he  has  fifibrded  towards  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
books  10  his  Prolunanes  de  Vitiis  Lexicarum  JV*.  T.  To  these 
a  tliird  has  lately  ioioed  hinaself,  viz.  the  learned  Sturz,  in  his 
work  De  Dialeeio  JUaeedoniea  et  AUxandrina?  b  which  he  has 
collected  with  great  diligence  and  judgment  the  remains  of  this 
later  language  from  the  ancient  sources. 

Nevertheless — and  I  wish  to  say  it  without  arrogance — the 
subject  in  question  seems  to  me  not  yet  to  have  been  developed 
by  these  three  writers,  with  all  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  For  in  regard  to  Salmasius,  although  he  en- 
tered upon  the  right  way,  and  weU  observed  that  after  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Grecian  cities  by  the  Macedonians  the  dialects 
which  had  formerly  prevailed  separately,  now  coalesced ;  and 
that  thence  there  arose  a  mixed  or  common  lai^uage,  which 
passed  over  also  into  the  foreign  provinces  subdued  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians ;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  paid  litde  attention  to  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  this  common  language,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  sacred  Hellenism  ;  but  thought  it  enough  to  shew, 
in  opposition  to  the  followers  of  D.  Heinsius,  who  made  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  a  peculiar  dialect,  that  whatev- 
er is  common  to  all  and  brought  together  from  all  the  dialects, 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  being  itself  a  peculiar  dialect. 
Fischer  advanced  farther.  Following  up  the  beginning  of  Sal- 
masius,  he  endeavoured  to  shew  by  examples,  that  the  diction 
of  the  Macedonians  and  Alexandrians,  which  after  the  times 
of  Alexander  began  to  prevail  in  common  life  and  intercourse, 
differed  much  from  the  more  ancient  language,  whose  force  and 
elegance  are  still  visible  in  the  works  of  Attic  writers  now  ex- 
tant* It  is  understood  not  to  have  been  the  purpose  or  wish 
of  this  author,  to  investigate  fully  those  things  in  the  language 
of  the  sacred  writers,  which  approach  nearer  to  the  character 
of  this  later  idiom.  This  fuller  and  more  accurate  investiga- 
tion, although  exceedingly  desirable,  could  not  well  be  expected 
of  him  in  accordance  with  his  plan.  But  there  is  also  another 
thing  wanting  b  him,  which  I  would  estimate  as  of  no  less  mo- 
ment, viz.  an  historical  exposition  of  the  causes  and  progress 
by  which  all  the  Grecian  dialects  became  thus  intermingled  and 
confounded ;  for  it  is  only  by  such  an  exposition,  that  the  b- 
ternal  character  and  the  prevalence  of  this  later  idiom  can  be 
rightly  understood.     In  regard  to  the  plan  of  Sturz,  we  have 

3  Lips.  1808. 
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giren  our  opinion  in  another  place,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  repeat.  He  seems  to  us  to  have  erred  chiefly  in  this 
point,  viz.  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  thb  later  mode 
of  speaking  to  certain  appearances  character'istic  of  a  dialect ; 
and  in  tl^is  way  has  wished  to  constitute  a  peculiar  Alexandrine 
dialect ;  an  attempt  which  all  see  to  be  in  itself  impossible,  who 
have  had  any  right  perception  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  thb 
common  language. 

There  are  also  many  other  things  peculiar  to  the  later  lan- 
guage, which  have  not  yet  been  noted  by  interpreters,  and  which 
nevertheless  tire  of  such  a  natqre,  as  to  mark  particularly  the 
difference  between  the  later  diction  and  the  good  or  Attic  Greek. 
To  this  class  we  may  refer,  first,  many  words  and  forms  of 
words  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  later  usus  lo^ 
quendi  prefers  a  remodelling  or  change  of  form ;  examples  of 
which  however  occur  nowhere  in  approved  Greek  writers,  but 
are  often  found  in  those  authors  who  flourished  after  the  times 
of  Alexander.  In  respect  to  such  instances,  although  it  may 
not  always  be  possible  to  judge  with  perfect  accuracy  in  each 
particular  case,  whether  a  word  or  form  first  came  into  use  at 
a  later  or  an  earlier  period  ;  yet  by  examining  all  the  sources 
of  which  we  are  permitted  to  avail  ourselves,  we  shall  not  be 
altogether  destitute  of  some  criterion,  by  which  to  distinguish 
with  a  great  degree  of  probability  the  period,  to  which  any  such 
word  or  form  belongs. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  common  language,  which  in 
like  manner  has  been  hitherto  overlooked  by  all  the  writers  on 
the  Hellenism  of  the  New  Testament,  lies  in  the  use  of  those 
tenses  and  moods  of  verbs,  which  Attic  writers  have  wholly 
avoided  ;  eitlier  because  of  some  harshness  of  sound  by  which 
the  ear  was  offended,  or  on  account  of  some  ambiguity  of  sense 
by  which  they  might  interfere  with  other  forms  of  similar  sounds 
or  from  other  causes  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of 
more  fully.  Many  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced 
from  the  New^Testament,  which  are  not  found  in  approved 
writers,  e.  g.  (Ctjaa,  iyivvtiaa,  axovao),  dfiagriiaot,  iXtvaofiM, 
94^9  etc.  and  all  these  must  be  brought  into  the  account,  if 
we  would  rightly  understand  and  estimate  the  genius  and  char- 
acter of  the  later  language. 

Nor  is  less  diligence  and  accuracy  requisite  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Syntax  of  the  later  diction  ;  in  which,  if  we  look 
only  to  the  use  of  the  particles  and  to  the  employment  of  the 
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moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  we  shall  find  manj  things  which 
the  more  elegant  writers  have  entirely  rejected. 

To  have  here  suggested  these  things,  is  surely  not  superflu- 
ous. The  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament  who  desires  to  be 
regarded  as  prepared  and  *  thoroughly  furnished*  for  hb  work, 
must  be  acquainted  with  all  those  particulars,  in  which  the  style 
of  the  sacred  writers  difiers  from  the  pure  Attic  diction ;  and 
this  he  can  never  be,  unless  the  character  and  ustu  loquendi  of 
this  later  language  be  ascertained  with  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  accuracy. — ^I  pass  over  other  particulars  of  the  same  na- 
ture, especially  new  significations  of  words,  which  frequently  oc- 
cur, and  in  defining  which  more  attention  and  exacmess  are  stiB 
desirable. 

All  these  things  however  would  occasion  less  difficulty,  were 
it  not  for  the  almost  incredible  negligence  of  many  interpreters, 
who  even  to  the  present  day  have  paid  no  regard  to  this  whole 
subject  in  their  attempts  to  explain  the  tuus  loquendi  of  the 
New  Testament.  Many  are  ignorant  both  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  that  Greek  idiom,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  vestiges 
of  the  Aramaean  language,  the  sacred  Hellenism  principally 
consists ;  they  are  ignorant  of  the  criteria  and  marks  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  Attk;  diction,  which  alone  is  taught 
in  the  schools  and  in  grammatical  books ;  they  are  ignorant  in 
short  of  the  sources, — and  are  therefore  incapable  of  estimating 
them, — whence  that  usiu  loquendi  is  chiefly  drawn,  to  which, 
as  to  a  supreme  law,  all  the  grammatical  relations  of  the  New 
Testament  are  to  be  referred. 

I  could  here  easily  muhiply  examples  of  such  negligence, 
were  it  not  that  I  wish  to  spare  time  and  paper.  A  few  there- 
fore may  suffice,  which  lie  near  at  hand.  Doubts  have  very 
recendy  been  started  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  first 
epistle  to  Timothy  f  and  one  ground  of  doubt  among  others 
has  been  drawn  from  a  multitude  of  words,  which,  except  in 
this  epistle,  are  not  found  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  How  little 
the  epistle  in  question  diiSers  in  this  respect  from  the  other  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  we  have  abundantly  shewn  elsewhere ;  but  then 
the  author  of  this  doubt  would  never  have  fallen  upon  this  spe- 
cies of  argument,  had  he  sufficiently  comprehended  the  nature 
and  extent  of  that  later  usus  loquendi^  of  which  a  tendency  to 

^  Schleiermacher,  Sendschreiben  iiber  den  sogenannten  ersten 
Brief  an  den  Timotheus,  Berlin  1807. 
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empby  new  words  and  forms  of  words  must  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  characteristic. — Still  greater  errors  have  been  committed 
in  regard  to  single  words,  and  in  establishing  the  sense  of  themy 
by  interpreters  who  have  failed  to  perceive  the  true  character  of 
the  sacred'  Hellenism.  Thus  the  same  learned  writer,  who  has 
called  in  question  the  genuineness  of  the  first  epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, has  preferred  to  understand  the  verb  nai^vHv  1  Tim.  1 : 
20,  in  the  sense  of  teiuhingf  instead  of  chastising^  punishing.'^ 
But  it  was  not  only  understood  in  this  latter  sense  by  the  fathers, 
but  was  thus  employed  throughout  in  the  common  idiom  of  the 
later  age,  as  is  testified  by  Phavorinus  and  by  all  the  books 
now  extant  written  m  this  common  dialect.  I  pass  over  the  sen- 
timent which  the  apostle  intended  to  express,  and  which  seems 
to  admit  only  the  interpretation  of  the  fathers ;  but  who  would 
doubt,  even  though  the  other  explanation  may  not  be  without  a 
pertinent  sense,  that  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  later  period  ought 
to  be  preferred  before  that  which  the  Grecian  classic  writers 
have  followed  ? — In  a  similar  manner  Paulus  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  his  Commentary  on  the  passage  Mark  15:  43.  His 
words  are  quoted  below.^  It  would  seem  hardly  possible  to  err 
more  widely,  than  he  has  here  done.  Who  does  not  see,  that 
the  object  of  the  Grammarians  was  to  vindicate  the  more  ancient 
meaning  of  the  word  evaxnftMff  which  obtained  among  Attic  writ- 
ers, against  the  practice  of  the  common  people,  who  had  begun 
to  employ  it  in  reference  to  riches  and  wealth.  The  words  of 
Phrynjchus  leave  no  doubt :  svaxiift€9p'  rovto  fti»  ola^u^ilg 
im  tov  nlovalov,  nal  (p  a$iio^or»  Svrog  Tarrovatv.  ol  ii  a(>;|^a!b» 
inl  ToU  naXov  nai  cvfifingov,     *  The  common  people  apply 

*  Ibid.  p.  37,  59. 

•  Commentar  Th.  III.  p.  863.  "  ivaxrifAtuv,  not  weaUhtf,  (against 
this  are  the  express  declarations  of  Suidas,  Phrynichus,  Etym. 
Mag.)  but  rather  rejected,  honestus,  honourable,  Rom.  13:  13. 
Sept.  ProT.  11:  25  om  ivaxiif*foP,  who  does  not  behave  toeff."  I 
wonder  how  any  one  could  write  thus,  who  understands  the  man- 
ner of  the  Grammarians  so  well  as  Paulus  does ;  as  appears  fi^m  a 
passage  in  the  same  Commentary,  Th.  II.  p.  825.  "This  very 
judgment  [of  Eustath.]  induces  us  to  prefer  Ipviittv  as  the  orthog- 
raphy of  the  Palestitie  Greeks ;  just  as  any  word  which  is  markwl 
as  inelegant  by  the  scholiasts,  so  often  quoted  in  this  connexion  by 
Wetstein,  is  ever  to  be  regarded  as  the  regular  one  in  the  Alexan- 
drine Greek,  and  still  more  in  the  Palestine  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament." 

No.  IV.  82 
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ivaxii/itop  to  one  who  enjoys  wealth  and  consideration ;  the  an- 
cients used  it  of  beauty  and  symmetry.'  And  that  Suidas  and 
the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  did  not  mean  any 
thing  else,  is  clear  in  itself/  Where  then  are  we  to  rank  the 
sacred  writers,  and  by  what  law  are  we  to  judge  of  their  style  ? 
Are  they  not  to  be  classed  among  the  afia^i7g^  whom  Phryni- 
chus  charges  with  having  changed  the  primitive  sense  of  this 
word,  and  transferred  it  to  other  objects  ?  Hence  it  of  course  fol- 
lows, that  their  language  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  the  laws  of  At- 
tic diction,  but  to  the  later  and  common  mode  of  speaking ;  and 
that  we  are  to  look  in  their  writings  not  so  much  for  what  the 
Grammarians  may  have  approved,  as  for  what  they  have  disap- 
proved. In  this  example  moreover,  there  is  another  considera- 
tion which  serves  to  strengthen  the  charge  of  negligence  agamst 
the  commentator.  In  the  parallel  passage,  Matt.  27: 57,  we  find : 
St^ganog  nXovaiog  ano  * jig^fAu^alug,  Hence  it  is  to  be  infer- 
red, that  in  the  Aramaean  gospel  which  the  three  first  evangelists 
seem  to  have  had  before  them,  there  was  a  vrord  expressing  the 
notion  of  opulence  J  and  therefore  Mark  could  have  applied  ev^xn- 
fifop  to  Joseph  in  no  other  sense. — ^To  these  we  may  add  a  third 
example,  which  occurs  in  the  same  Commentary.^  The  words  ta 
yaptaw  Matt.  14:  6,  the  author  chooses  not  to  explam  as  mean- 
ing hirth-^y^  because  according  to  the  Grammarians  the  Attics 
used  ta  yiPt^Xuc  to  express  this  idea.®  But  there  occur  innume- 
rable instances  in  the  writers  of  a  later  age,  whom  the  Grrammari- 
ans  call  tovg  noipovg,  where  they  employ  ra  yepioia  in  the  sense 
of  birth-day.^    There  is  therefore  no  sufficient  reason,  why  we 

^  'Suidas :  ivaxiififop'  ovx  o  noXXa  mxTfjfttPog  %al  nlovaiog, 
aXk*  6  xoofiiog  uai  net^ofitpog  rolg  pofiotg  not  avptatm. — ^Ety- 
mol.  Mag.  evaijxf*^^'  ^  ^oofiiog  nal  jui^oftipog  ro7g  pofAOig,  na- 
gd  Tovio  ^fjTtov,  ovx  o  nXovaiog  %al  noXXd  xexjrjfiivog. 

7  Paulus  Commentar  Th.  II.  p.  61. 

®  Phrynichus  p.  18.  lip^eta  ovx  6p&£gtl'^iTa&  ini  xrig  yt- 
pt^Xiov  lifAiqag'  y^vioia  ydg  *^^i]pfjaip  eogrii '  Xi'yfip  ovp  dei,  rag 
yepi^Xlovg  tifiegag,  ij  yivi^Xta.  Tnom.  Mag.  p.  186.  Etym.  Mag. 
p.  225,  230.  Zonaras  p.  430.  Ammonius  de  Differentia  Vocab. 
h.  v.  Hesych.    Suidas. 

»  Alciphron  III.  Ep.  18,  55.  Die  I.  47.  p.  385.  I.  58.  p.  688, 
Xiphilin.  p.  230.  xd  y^vioia ;  Joseph.  Ant.  XII.  4.  7.  ytpiatog 
lifjitga.  The  words  of  Phavorinus,  oi  Si  *^^pa!ok  %m  yspiaui 
Xeyovai,  scil.  for  yeveOX&a^  are  to  be  understood  as  spoken  with  ref- 
erence to  the  later  usus  loquendi. 
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diould  here  recede  from  the  usual  interpretation  of  this  word ; 
an  interpretation  which,  besides  the  aptness  of  the  sense, 
would  seem  to  be  the  more  properly  retained,  because  the  same 
usus  loquendi  is  frequently  exhibited  by  other  writers  of  the 
later  age. 

Thus  far  of  interpretation.  Nor  havje  less  important  mis- 
takes been  made,  in  regard  to  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament.  These  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  an  ignorance  of  the  later  orthography,  and  of 
several  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb,  which  existed  in  the 
common  idiom.  Compare  Matt.  25:  36,  where  the  received 
text,  which  the  edition  of  Griesbacb  as  yet  follows,  exhibits 
the  reading  ^i&ixe,  against  the  authority  of  the  best  manu- 
scripts,-^ all  of  which  have  ^A^arc  This  mode  of  forming  the 
second  aorbt  after  the  analogy  of  the  first,  is  not  only  sufficient* 
ly  frequent  in  the  Septuagint  ;^^  but  is  also  distinctly  attributed 
by  the  Grammarians  to  the  later  idiom.  We  know  from  Hera- 
clides,^  that  it  was  in  use  among  the  Cilicians  who  spoke 
Greek ;  from  whom,  as  Sturz^  has  already  observed,  it  seems 
to  have  passed  in  their  mutual  intercourse  to  the  Alexandrians. 
This  single  example,  if  there  existed  no  other,  is  enough  to  ad- 
monish critics,  how  carefully  they  ought  to  investigate  the  na- 
ture and  genius  of  the  later  language,  and  to  collect  all  those 
things  which  are  shewn  by  the  testimony  of  the  Grammarians  or 
the  constant  usage  of  later  writers,  to  have  been  peculiar  to  that 
idiom,  both  in  regard  to  the  forms  and  the  construction  of  words. 
But  there  are  not  wanting  other  instances  also,  where  for  the 
same  reasons  the  reading  of  manuscripts  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  received  text.  In  Acts  22:  7,  instead  of  the  usual  iiuaov, 
the  Codd.  Alexandrinus,  Laudianus,  and  some  younger  ones, 
read  imaa,  which  Griesbacb  has  not  yet  ventured  to  adopt. 
Without  any  doubt,  however,  it  ought  to  be  received  as  the  gen- 
uine text;  for  the  transcribers  have  very  frequently  changed  un- 
usual forms  of  this  sort,  and  substituted  for  them  those  which 
were  employed  m  a  purer  style.     For  this  reason  such  manu- 

i»  ABDFL.  Mt.  B. 

/1 1  K.  10:  14  fidafuv.  2  K.  10:  14  iidav  and  ig^vyav.  17:  2Q 
iSgav,  19:  42  iipayufAiP,  23:  16  eXaffav,  etc. 

^3  Cited  by  Eustath  ad  Od.  I  p.  1750, 10. 

"  De  Dial.  Alex.  p.  62. 
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scripts  have  no  weight  of  authority,  although  their  number  may 
be  greater,  if  the  vestiges  of  a  more  unusual  reading  are  pre- 
served in  others,  even  if  they  be  but  few.  Hence  also  we  do 
not  doubt  but  that  in  Acts  11: 28  we  ought  to  read  A/^or  fiiyi- 
Xfj¥  instead  of  the  common  ftiyav;  for  it  is  the  reading  of  the 
best  manuscripts,^^  and  is  more  unusual ;  since  it  appears  from 
tlie  Grammarians,!*  that  not  the  Attics  but  the  Doriana  made 
n  klfAog  in  the  feminbe  gender.  And  since  many  things  have 
evidently  passed  from  this  Doric  dialect  into  die  common  lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks,  the  same  judgment  is  also  to  be  held  in 
respect  to  another  passage,  where  in  like  manner  an  adjective  of 
the  masculine  gender  is  joined  with  XlfAog^  viz.  Luke  15:  14, 
fyivtTo  Xlfios  taxvQOQ,  for  which  on  the  authority  of  manu- 
scripts"  #axt;p«  ought  to  be  restored  ;  for,  if  you  hold  the  re- 
ceived reading  to  be  genuine,  it  b  not  possible  to  comprehend 
how  this  other  reading  could  hav^  crept  into  the  manuscripts. 

In  regard  to  the  later  orthography,  we  have  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample in  1  Cor.  13:  2,  where  for  the  received  eviiw  not  only 
very  ancient  manuscripts,  but  also  some  of  die  fathers,!^  have 
ov^fifiifit,;  a  mode  of  writing  very  rarely  found  among  the 
Ajttics,  but  frequent  among  the  later  Greeks,  according  to  Phry- 
nichus^®  and  Thomas  Magister.*^  The  same  holds  true  of  an- 
odier  passage,  viz.  Matt.  17:  24,  where  several  manuscripts, 
written  in  large  characters,*  have  to  dUfgiyfiu ;  which  I  hold  to 
be  the  genuine  orthography  on  the  authority  of  Thomas  Magister, 
who  directs  to  write  iguxi^jv,  oi  iQctyfii^v^  whence  it  appears, 
tliat  the  latter  was  current  in  the  common  language.    Interpret- 

"AI>»*  27.29.  40.  Mtd. 

,  Phrj^ichus,  p.  80.  Tijv  Xlfjiov  Afagulg^  av  di  igaiviniig  roy 
lifiov  ipa^^.  Phavorinus  h.  v.  Etymol.  Mag.  p.  366,  10.  Aelius 
Dionys.  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Od.  «.  p.  1390, 56. 

"  ABDL.  Veron.  Corb.  Vind. 

^^  ACI  et  alLi.  Clem.  Ephr.  Bas.  Macar.  Damasc.  Oec. 

]^  Page  76.  Ov&elgy  Sm  too  f,  tl  nut  Xgvamnog  xal  oi  aftq^' 
avTov  ovTfo  hyovGi,  ay  di  anotganov  ktyHv'  oi  ydg  agxaioi 
dia  tov  d  h'yovaip  ovSfig.    [See  Lobeck  ad  loc.] 

/'  Pag.  661.  In  Thucyd.  VI.  60,  66,  many  manuscripts  exhibit 
ovd^ig  instead  of  the  printed  ov^tig, 

^  DEGHL.  alii.  Veron.  German.  |.  For.  Corb.  2.  cet. 

^*  Page  250.   Agaxft%  ov  dgayfn^. 
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ere  remark  also,  that  it  is  found  in  Josedbus,^  and  in  Hesychius 
in  the  various  readings  under  nux^lffn  In  regard  to  a  third  pas- 
sage,  where  the  true  reading  depends  on  the  later  orthography, 
I  perceive  that  Fischer^  has  already  given  a  decision.  It  is  in 
Luke  2: 24,  where  the  receivc^d  text  has  dio  vioaoovg ;  for  which 
that  learned  author  properly  supposes  the  reading  of  several 
manuscripts^  yoaaoi)^  ought  to  be  restored ;  basmuch  as  the 
Grammarians  shew,  that  the  letter  <  was  omitted  in  thb  word 
by  the  later  writers. 

Aft^r  these  explanations,  which  are  not  far-fetched,  but  pre- 
sent themselves  dose  at  hand,  it  will  easily  be  understood,  that 
a  full  and  accurate  discusaon  of  the  common  or  later  umt  lo^ 
guendi  of  the  Greeks,  so  far  as  the  vestiges  of  it  exist  in  the  sa- 
cred books,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  foreign  to  our 
studies  and  object ;  but  may  on  the  contrary  be  of  the  highest 
use  and  advantage  to  those,  who  are  occupied  in  explaming  or 
illustrating  the  %uui  loquendi  of  ^the  New  Testament.  Hence 
we  have  supposed  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  the  present 
place  and  time,  to  offer  here  some  views  and  observations  upon 
this  whole  subject.  We  propose  therefore  now  to  treat  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  that  later  Cheek  idioms  of  which  very 
frequent  traces  are  found  in  the  JVkp  Testament. 

This  discussion  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  one,  in 
which  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  language  shall  be  investi- 
gated, at  what  time  and  from  what  causes  it  arose,  and  from 
what  sources  it  is  to  be  made  out ;  the  other,  in  which  those 

Erticulars  in  the  dictbn  of  the  sacred  writers  peculiar  to  that 
iguage,  shaU  be  brought  into  view  and  reduced  to  certain 
classes.  Under  each  of  ^ese  divisions  we  shall  study  the  great- 
est possible  brevity ;  since  the  subject  is  of  such  importance, 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  discuss  it  properly  within 
the  bounds  to  which  this  essay  is  necessarily  limited  ;  and  since 
also  we  intend  at  a  future  day  to  do  fuller  justice  to  it,  in  a  par- 
ticular work  to  be  entided  hagoge  PhUohgica  in  JVovum 
Testa$nentvm.  For  these  reasons,  we  shall  here  dwell  chiefly 
upon  those  things  which  have  not  been  already  noted  by 
Fischer  and  Sturz,  and  the  way  in  which  we  suppose  they 
ought  to  be  explained. 

^  Page  622.  C.  644.  D. 

^  Proluss.  de  Vit.  Lexicor.  N.  T.  p.  676. 

^  BEGHS.  alii. 
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PART  I. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  ihe  later  Cheek  Language. 

Those  who  have  undertaken  to  treat  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  sacred  Hellenism,  ought  in  mj  opinion  to  have  set 
out  with  the  position,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
written,  not  in  the  cultivated  and  polished  style  of  learned  and 
elegant  authors,  but  rather  in  that  which  prevailed  in  daily  use 
and  in  the  'intercourse  of  common  life.  Nor  would  I  except 
even  Paul ;  for  although  by  the  reading  of  classic  writers  and 
especiaUy  die  poets,  he  would  appear  to  have  added  something 
of  ornament  and  elegance  to  hb  style ;  yet  be  seems  never 
to  have  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  grammatical  study  of 
the  Greek  language,  to  be  ranked  among  the  authors  of  clas- 
sic reputation.  In  respect  to  the  other  sacred  writers,  the  thing 
speaks  for  itself.  To  them,  besides  the  common  mode  of  speak- 
ing to  which  they  were  accustomed,  a  better  or  more  classic  style 
appears  to  have  been  unknown.  Those  then  who  have  treated 
of  this  topic,  should  have  begun  with  this  common  idiom  ;  and 
those  who  neglected  to  do  so,  could  not  but  fall  into  error.  In- 
deed, without  a  careful  examination  of  this  whole  ground,  it  is 
not  possible  to  advance  a  step,  either  in  the  proper  interpretation 
of  words,  nor  in  the  correct  designation  of  the  sources  for  de- 
termining the  usus  loquendu  x  We  then,  in  attempting  to  give  a 
new  exhibition  of  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  must  necessa- 
rily first  of  all  turn  our  attention  to  this  later  language. 

To  mvestigate  the  nature  of  the  Greek  language  of  common 
life,  such  as  it  was  in  ancient  times,  is  a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culty. It  was  not  a  uniform  language,  but  on  the  contrary  dif- 
fered much  among  the  difierent  tribes ;  nor  are  there  sources 
enough  extant,  from  which  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with 
it  can  be  drawn.  Except  the  occasional  observations  of  the 
Grammarians  in  which  tney  mention  thcTulgar  usus  loqaendi^ 
and  fragments  of  comic  poets  who  employed  the  dictk)n  of  or- 
dinary life,  we  have  only  inscriptions  and  decrees  of  magistrates ; 
which  although  they  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  do  not 
nevertheless  illustrate  every  thing.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that 
among  those  who  m  modern  times  have  written  on  the  dictbn 
of  the  New  Testament,  there  have  been  none  who  have  treated 
generally  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  common  language  pre- 
valent at  the  time  when  the  sacred  authors  flourished.    And  if 
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there  have  been  any,  who  have  observed  in  the  New  Testament 
traces  of  a  later  tuus  loquendif  they  have  been  contented,  either 
with  adducing  those  passages  of  the  Grammarians  where  a  par- 
ticular word  or  form  is  attributed  to  the  later  idiom ;  or  with 
simply  noting  those  things,  of  which  they  were  not  able  to  pro- 
duce similar  examples  m>m  classic  authors.  In  the  outset,  there- 
fore, we  will  here  offer  some  general  views  in  regard  to  this 
whole  subject. 

The  ancient  Grammarians,  who  have  given  precepts  respect- 
ing the  Ionic,  Doric,  .£olic,  and  Attic  dialects,  are,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all,  to  be  understood  not  of  the  common  and  fa- 
miliar language  of  those  tribes,  but  as  referring  to  the  diction 
of  authors  who  cultivated  their  native  dialects  in  their  writ- 
ings. The  Grammarians  have  enumerated  four  dialects,  not  be- 
cause the  Greek  language  had  no  more  diversities;  but  be- 
cause they  found  these  four  only  to  be  in  use  among  writers. 
All  their  arguments  respecting  the  nature  and  dlSference  of  these 
dialects,  have  been  drawn  from  these  writei*s.  Hence  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose,  that  from  their  precepts  concerning  the  dia- 
lects of  Greece,  any  information  can  be  derived  in  respect  to  the 
language  of  the  vulgar  and  its  diversities.  That  many  more  di- 
alects of  tribes  existed,  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Hesy- 
chius  and  others ;  who  have  noted  many  things  appropriate  to 
particular  states,  both  in  the  forms  of  words  and  peculiarities 
of  signification. — ^From  all  this  it  is  apparent,  as  several  distin- 
guished writers  of  our  times  have  akeady  remarked,  that  the 
names  of  those  four  nations,  under  which  all  the  tribes  of  Greece 
are  frequently  arranged,  do  not  so  much  refer  to  the  diversities 
of  language  that  were  current  among  them,  as  rather  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  origin  that  were  ascribed  to  them,  to  the  different 
methods  in  which  their  governments  were  administered,  and  to 
the  social  ties  by  which  they  were  bound  together,  either  through 
the  bonds  of  relationship  or  the  laws  of  the  sovereign  power. 
But  we  can  only  suggest  this  thought  in  passing,  without  pursu- 
ing it  any  further. 

After  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great,  there  occurred  great 
changes  both  b  the  dialects  of  the  tribes  and  in  the  language  of 
writers.  I  begin  with  these  latter.  Before  the  subjugation  of 
Greece,  there  were  in  all  the  tribes  authors,  who  exhibited  in 
their  works  the  dialects  and  idbms  of  their  own  districts,  and 
fashioned  them  for  the  general  use  of  writers.  I  refer  here  to  those 
who  wrote  in  prose ;  tor  no  one  is  now  ignorant,  that  the  poets. 
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even  from  the  earliest  times,  neglected  altogether  the  use  of 
their  native  dialects,  and  adopted  a  diction  which  had  been  enno* 
bled  bv  illustrioua  examples  in  any  particular  class  of  poetry ;  or 
that,  if  they  condescended  to  employ  the  language  of  their  own 
district,  they  did  not  exhibit  it  in  its  purity,  but  augmented  it 
by  forms  borrowed  from  the  other  dialects.  jSut  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  the  whole  of  Greece  being  now  brought  under  the  do- 
minion of  one  conqueror,  almost  all  writers  began  also  to  con- 
form to  one  dialect.  This  was  the  Attic ;  which  at  that  time 
was  so  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  for  the  multitude  of  dis- 
tinguished writers  who  had  empbyed  it  in  their  works,  that  it 
had  come  to  be  accounted  the  most  polished  lai^age  of  Greece. 
Hence  it  was  soon  adopted  as  the  general  language  of  all  writ- 
ten works ;  and  every  author  supposed  hunself  unable  to  obtan 
the  praise  of  elegant  dktion,  except  in  the  Attic  dialect. 

This  community  of  use,  however,  so  far  from  adding  any  thing 
of  elegance  and  splendor  to  the  Attk^  tongue,  was  the  source 
whence,  through  the  carelessness  of  authors,  the  greatest  blem- 
ishes were  contracted.  Indeed  it  was  not  possible,  that  all 
should  follow  with  equal  diligence  and  equal  zeal  the  examples 
of  the  best  writers ;  so  as  to  avoid  every  thing  which  was  pecu- 
liar either  to  the  ancient  dialects,  or  to  the  new  ntue  loquendi 
which  had  begun  to  creep  into  the  usage  of  common  life  and  fa- 
miliar intercourse.  Hence  the  grammarians  have  given  to  this 
later  dictbn  employed  by  writers  after  the  times  of  Alexander, 
the  appellation  17  icoiyt?  or  '£XXfiPtHii ;  both  as  being  in  common 
use  among  all,  and  as  exhibiting  a  mixture  and  sprinkling  of  va- 
rious dialects  and  idioms  of  speech.  But  these  things  I  pass 
over,  as  being  already  well  known.  It  was  however  requisite  to 
mention  them ;  because  in  estimating  the  sources  from  which  the 
utui  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  determined,  those 
writers  whom  the  Grammarians  call  ol  notvot  are  of  more  weight 
and  authority,  than  those  who  have  employed  the  pure  and  un- 
corrupted  Auic  diction.  Nor,  as  we  shall  see  in  another  place, 
are  they  to  be  regarded  as  unprofitable  sources  for  investigating 
and  defining  the  nature  and  character  of  the  vulgar  idbm,  in 
which  is  contained  the  element  of  the  sacred  Hellenism. 

The  other  change  effected  after  the  times  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  in  the  dialects  of  the  tribes ;  and  this  is  particularly 
worthy  of  our  attentbn,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  investigation  of 
the  sacred  Hellenism  depends  upon  the  language  used  among 
the  common  people.     When  Greece  was  deprived  of  its  liber- 
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ties  by  the  Macedonians,  it  was  not  possible  but  that  the  dialects 
which  had  hitherto  obtained  separately  among  the  diflbrent 
tribeS)  should  become  intermingled  with  each  other  and  corrupt- 
ed. What  formerly,  when  Greece  was  free,  would  have 
seemed  probable  to  no  one,  viz.  that  states  and  cities  entirely 
dissimilar  in  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  in  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions inherited  from  their  ancestors,  should  ever  come  to  the 
common  use  of  one  uniform  language, — ^this  was  now  effected, 
along  with  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  forms  of  government, 
by  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  people.  Many  causes  may  be 
pointed  out,  as  operating  to  produce  this  confusion  of  the  dia- 
lects. First  of  all  was  the  destruction  of  liberty ;  which,  so 
long  as  it  was  preserved,  contributed  to  prevent  particular  tribes 
from  coming  to  a  unity  of  language  or  of  government,  on  ac- 
count of  their  difierent  rights,  laws,  and  forms  of  public  admin- 
istration. But  as  it  had  already  been  usual  for  any  nation 
which  had  obtained  the  sovereignty,  to  diffuse  their  own  lan- 
guage among  the  subject  tribes  ;^  so  now  it  was  to  be  expected 
diat  the  Macedonians,  having  widely  extended  their  empire, 
would  do  the  same  thing.  Alexander  himself  collected  his  ar- 
mies out  of  every  tribe  and  nation ;  and  his  successors  in  Eu- 
rope, by  their  continual  wars  and  the  destruction  of  the  more 
important  states  and  cities,  greatly  augmented  this  confusion  and 
amalgamation  of  the  dialects.  Thus  much  in  Europe;  nor  was 
the  case  difierent  in  the  regions  out  of  Europe,  to  which  the  do- 
minion of  the  Macedonians  had  been  extended.  Where  every 
thing  was  held  by  force  of  arms,  the  language  of  the  victorious 
nation  in  a  short  time  necessarily  prevailed ;  by  no  means  pure 
mdeed,  but  formed  through  this  confluence  and  jumble  of  na- 
tions. Then  too  came  the  colonies  recently  established;  ei- 
ther by  Alexander  himself,  as  Alexandria ;  or  by  his  succes- 
sors in  the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  as  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Anti- 
och.  In  these  cities  the  Greek  inhabitants  were  collected  from 
every  people  and  tribe,  and  had  lost  their  own  peculiar  dia- 
lects; so  that^  Asia  and  Africa  from  this  time  onward,  no 
pure  and  distinct  dialect  can  be  regarded  as  having  any  long- 
er existed. 

^  So  Strabo  VII.  p.  388,  speaking^of  the  empire  of  the  Dorians 
in  Peloponesus :  (fX^dov  f  hi  xalvvv  xara  n6Xi$g  SlXoi  SkXtos 
iictUyovTM'  donovoi  di  AtogliHw  Snavng  dui  ti^p  avtifiSoap  in$^ 
ngixiutp. 
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From  these  considerations  it  is  obvious,  what  must  have  been 
the  nature  and  character  of  that  common  language,  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  all  the  Grecian  provinces  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  had  something  from  every  quarter ; 
and  this  variously  compounded  and  mingled,  accoitling  to  the 
diversity  of  places  and  external  circumstances ;  yet  so  that  the 
dialect  or  language  which  had  formerly  obtained  in  a  particiH 
lar  region,  continued  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  new  language 
in  that  region,  and  might  be  regarded  as  a  corrupt  dialect,  de- 
formed by  many  new  accessions.  So  in  Attica,  where  before 
the  fall  or  Greece,  the  Attic  dialect  was  prevalent,  the  new  lan- 
guage abounded  most  in  Atticisms;  in  Peloponesus  and  oth- 
er places  where  the  Dorians  had  exercised  dominion,  it  admit- 
ted much  from  the  Doric  dialect.  In  every  region,  however. 
It  had  this  common  characteristic,  viz.  that  it  was  composed 
from  several  dialects.  Hence  it  is  apparent,  that  after  the  time 
of  Alexander,  the  term  dialect^  understood  m  its  proper  sense, 
could  no  longer  be  employed ;  and  consequently  there  could 
strictly  be  no  Alexandrian  dialect.  At  Alexandria  the  common 
language  was  in  use,  tinctured  no  doubt  by  many  peculiarities 
both  in  its  composition  from  the  ancient  dialects,  and  in  certain 
new  accessions  which  it  had  recently  adopted.  But  the  na- 
ture of  a  dialect  has  been  defined  by  learned  men  to  consist 
in  this  circumstance,  viz.  that  it  is  a  certain  diversity  or  idiom 
of  a  common  language,  employed  in  some  certain  place  and 
among  some  certain  people,  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  other  tribes  or  nations  of  the  same  race.^  So  also  the  an- 
cient grammarians  teach."'  This  being  the  fact,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  language 'of  the  Alexandrine  Jews,  which  a  learned 
author  has  recently  wished  to  call  a  dialect  in  this  sense,*  can- 
not be  properly  brought  under  that  name ;  because  the  xugaitr- 
rng  i^$xog  is  altogether  wanting  to  it.  They  who  used  it  were 
Jews  by  birth,  not  Greeks.    But  if,  as  likewise  many  have  done 

^^  Sturz  de  Dial.  Macedon.  et  Alex.  p.  18.  '*' 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Nub.  317.  didkemog  ioit  qcoptig  xf»Q»^' 
ti^g  i^ifixog, 

*®  Sturz  de  Dial.  Mac.  et  Alex.  p.  22.  "  Certum  igitur  est,  Ju- 
daeos  istos  peculiarem  quodammodo  certisque  finibus  circumscrip- 
tum, et  ab  aliis  populis  distinctum  populum  Alexandriae  fuisse ; 
neque  adeo  dubitari  potest,  quin  eorum  lingua  dici  rectc  dialecius 
possit." 
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in  our  age,  the  x«^a«Ti7p  i0piu6g  being  wboUy  left  out  of 
view,  you  apply  the  name  of  dialect  simply  to  some  diversity 
of  language,  whatever  it  may  be ;  then  truly  there  existed  many 
later  dialects  of  the  Greek ;  more  in  number  indeed  than  the 
ancient  ones ;  because,  under  the  Macedonian  dominion,  a  new 
idiom  or  unu  loquendi  arose  in  almost  every  place.  But  all 
these  diversities  of  the  later  language,  as  I  have  aheady  said, 
always  preserved  this  one  point  of  mutual  resemblance,  viz.  that 
they  intermingled  every  where  the  peculiarities  of  the  ancient 
dialects  among  themselves  in  the  most  diverse  modes,  and  added 
to  them  still  new  accessions*  Vestiges  of  all  the  ancient  dialects 
are  found  in  the  common  language,  except  the  ^olic ;  which^ 
it  is  probable,  was  in  that  age  no  longer  extant  in  ordinary  life 
and  language.  The  fewest  vestiges  are  found  of  the  Ionic ; 
which  seems  at  a  still  earlier  period  to  have  disappeared  by  de- 
grees from  the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  or  to  have  coalesced 
with  the  language  of  the  Attics.  But  as  this  topic  cannot  be 
fully  developed  without  extensive  preparation,  I  am  unable  to 
pursue  it  further  here. 

In  regard  to  the  name  of  this  later  language,  the  Grammarians 
have  left  us  no  information.  Nor  was  this  to  be  expected  from 
them ;  inasmuch  as  in  their  commentaries  their  object  was  to 
treat  only  of  the  language  of  authors  and  of  the  learned.  In  our 
day,  two  names  have  been  applied  to  this  later  idiom ;  the  one 
t>y  Fischer,  who  calls  it  the  Macedonic  and  Aleimndrian  dia- 
lect f^  the  other  by  Sturz,  who  prefers  the  appellation  if  noiffij, 
i.  e.  the  common,^  As  to  Fischer,  in  the  first  place,  he  seems 
to  have  thought  the  double  name  which  he  employs  convenient, 
partly  because  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  Macedonian  domin- 
ion that  the  dialects  of  Greece  were  thrown  into  confusiop. 
which  confusion  gave  birth  to  a  new  form  of  the  language ;  ana 
partly  because  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  exhibited  this  new  idbm 
in  writings,  with  which  we  know  the  apostles  and  evangelists  to 
have  been  well  acquabted.  The  Macedonians,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, before  their  invasion  of  Greece,  made  use  of  a  peculiar 
language,  having  many  coincidences  with  the  ancient  Doric  dia- 
lect, as  the  Grammarians  relate ;  and  hence  the  ancient  Mace- 
donic language  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  new  or  later 

»  Proluss.  de  Vit.  Lexicor.  N.  T.  XXX.  XXXI. 
^  De  Dial.  Mac.  et  Alex.  pp.  19,  29,  52. 
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Macedonic.  The  appellation  Alexandrian  dialect  is  too  circum- 
scribed ;  and  is  DOt  competent  to  express  in  its  full  extent  that 
which  ought  to  be  included.  From  this  name  one  might  easily 
be  led  to  suppose,  wlAt  is  in  no  sense  true,  tliat  the  common 
language  had  taken  its  rise  from  Alexandria.  That  the  Alex- 
andrine Jews  did  employ  this  idiom  in  written  works  is  true ; 
but  we  know  that  it  was  a  style  not  accommodated  to  the  use  of 
writers,  but  only  to  the  common  people  ;  and  hence  the  name 
cannot  be  made  to  depend  on  those  few  authors  who  have 
employed  it  in  (heir  written  works.  Further,  the  name  adopt- 
ed by  Sturz,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  wholly  to  be  rejected. 
.We  have  seen  above,  that  the  grammarians  employed  the  term 
17  KOivi]  diaXtnrog  in  a  difierent  sense,  viz.  to  designate  not  the 
ordinary  language  of  common  life  which  came  into  use  after 
the  time  of  Alexander ;  but  rather  the  language  of  writers,  who 
almost  all  endeavoured  to  conform  themselves  to  the  Attic— 
We  are  not,  however,  solicitous  about  the  name ;  it  is  enough 
to  have  explained  the  thing  itself  with  perspicuity. 

Thus  far  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  later  language 
in  general.  We  turn  now  to  the  sources,  whence  a  knowledge 
of  this  later  u$u$  loquendi  is  to  be  derived.  These  we  may  di- 
vide intp  three  kinds ;  according  to  their  diflerent  use  and  im- 
portance, in  enabling  us  to  distinguish  the  character  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  later  tongue.  The  first  embraces  the  writers 
who  are  called  oi  xoipoi,  i.  e.  those  who  wrote  after  the  age  of 
Alexander,  and  among  whom  the  first  in  order  is  Aristotle. 
From  all  these,  however,  there  is  not  much  to  be  gained  for  the 
illustration  of  die  character  and  force  of  the  later  idiom,  inas- 
much as  they  all  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  written  in  the  At- 
tic dialect ;  though  certainly  not  in  its  pure  and  uncorrupted 
form,  but  in  that,  into  which  both  many  new  words  and  many 
new  meanings  of  words  had  already  been  introduced  from  the 
vulgar  tongue.  All  these  are  indeed  to  be  regarded  as  corrup- 
tions in  the  diction  of  the  noivol;  and  are  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected,  by  those  who  wish  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the 
common  usus  loquendi.  I  omit  to  produce  examples  at  pres- 
ent ;  they  will  offer  themselves  spontaneously  in  another  place. 
I  only  add  here,  that  these  writers,  oi  xoivol,  are  by  no  means 
all  of  equal  value,  in  regard  to  the  fruit  which  is  to  be  derived 
from  their  writings  for  the  illustration  of  the  later  idiom.  So  far 
are  they,  indeed,  from  having  all  employed  a  similar  style  and 
diction,  that  while  some  have  formed  their  style  with  the  great- 
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est  dOigence  on  the  most  approved  Attic  models,  others  on  the 
contrary  have  almost  wholly  neglected  the  precepts  of  a  good 
Attic  diction,  and  have  corrupted  their  language  by  the  admis- 
sion of  many  new  words  and  forms  of  expression.  Of  this  lat- 
ter class,  as  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  know,  are  Artemi- 
dorus,  Appian,  and  others;  of  the  former,  Arrian,  Lucian, 
Aelian,  etc.  Of  modem  editors  I  know  only  one,  who  has  noted 
the  traces  of  the  later  idiom  which  occur  in  his  author,  with  the 

{proper  diligence.  I  mean  Irmisch,  in  his  edition  of  Herodian. 
n  regard  to  all  the  other  authors  of  this  class,  no  one  has  hith- 
erto taken  the  trouble  to  register  those  things  in  them,  which 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  later  language. 
A  second  kind  of  sources,  from  which  the  character  of  the 
later  style  is  to  be  ascertained,  is  presented  by  those  writers 
who  have  treated  expressly  of  this  style.  Here  belone  first,  the 
Grammarians,  or  Atticists ;  as  Phrynichus,  Moeris,  Herodian, 
Thomas  Magister,  and  others;  who  in  their  works  have  profes- 
sed to  correct  in  later  writers  those  words  and  phrases  which 
are  employed  by  them  contrary  to  Attic  elegance,  and  to  exhib- 
it the  corresponding  expressions  warranted  by  the  pure  Attic 
dialect.  Next  to  these  are  the  Scholiasts ;  in  whose  commenta- 
ries many  things  are  preserved,  that  have  reference  to  the  later 
idiom.  Lastly,  we  may  adduce  here  the  Lexicographers,  as 
Hesychius,  Suidas,  Zonaras,  Photius,  Phavorbus ;  who  have 
explained  many  Attic  words  by  others  peculiar  to  the  later  lan- 
guage. In  what  manner  all  these  difier  among  themselves, 
and  with  what  caution  their  testimony  is  to  be  examined,  we 
have  here  neither  time  nor  place  particularly  to  investigate. 

The  third  kind  of  sources,  which  consists  in  the  writings 
which  have  come  down  to  us  composed  in  this  later  diction,  is 
more  important  than  both  the  others.  Such  writings  are  the 
Alexandrine  version  and  the  other  Greek  versions  extant  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the  Apocryphal  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  apostolical  fathers ;  to 
which  may  also  be  added  the  remains  preserved  in  inscriptions, 
on  coins,  in  the  decrees  of  magistrates,  and  in  the  fragments  of 
comic  writers  of  the  later  ages. 
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PABT  11. 

CkarcLcUristici  of  the  later  Greek  at  found  in  the  AVu^ 
Tettament. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  second  part  of  our  discussion,  in 
which  we  are  to  point  out  those  traces  of  the  later  idiom  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  In  making  these  il- 
lustrations we  shall  constitute  certain  classes,  to  which  the  par- 
ticular examples  may  be  referred  ;  and  shall  then  adduce,  both 
those  things  which  appear  to  have  passed  over  from  the  ancient 
dialects  into  the  later  usage  ;  and  also  those  which  seem  to  be 
of  a  more  recent  origin.  We  do  not  propose  to  bring  forward 
every  instance  ;  but  only  to  give  sinde  examples.  On  similar 
grounds  we  also  omit  the  syntax  of  the  New  Testament ;  be- 
cause, although  the  sacred  writers  have  in  innumerable  instances 
neglected  the  grammatical  laws  of  the  Greek  syntax,  this  be- 
longs rather  to  style,  and  not  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  which 
they  have  employed.  As  therefore  our  business  is  solely  with 
the  elements  of  their  language,  it  does  not  fall  within  our  pro- 
vince to  include  also  their  syntax. 

In  regard  then  to  that  common  language,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Hellenism  of  the  New  Testament,  its  vestiges  may 
be  reduced  nearly  to  the  following  classes. 

I.  Words  adopted  into  the  week  language  from  foreign 
sources.  This  had  already  been  done  before  the  domination  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  especially  by  the  Athenians ;  who,  accor- 
ding to  the  testimony  of  Xenophon,  possessed  a  mixed  language 
made  up  from  the  languages  of  almost  every  Greek  and  foreign 
people.'^    What  then  had  thus  formerly  happened,  would  hap- 

Een  still  more  frequently,  when  the  language  of  Greece  had  now 
ecome  widely  diffused  among  foreign  nations.  The  wars  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  new  empires  founded  by  them,  intro- 
duced the  Greek  tongue  into  Asia  and  Egypt;  and  in  thb 
way  it  could  not  but  happen,  that  among  these  new  inhabitants 
the  Greek  should  become  intermingled  with  many  foreign  words. 
To  this  period  succeeded  the  times  of  the  Roman  dominion  ; 
the  influence  of  which  went  every  where  to  conform  the  lan- 
guage of  the  subjugated  nations  to  the  Latin  tongue.  In  the 
age  of  the  apostles,  we  perceive  that  the  common  Greek  which 
they  employed,  had  borrowed  many  words  peculiar  to  the  Ara- 

^'  De  Repub.  Athcniens.  II.  8.  Coinp.  Pierson  ad  Moerid.  p.  349. 
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maean  and  Latin ;  and  some  also  from  the  Persian  and  Egjrp- 
tian.  Of  all  these,  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and  they  are  too  obvious  to  require  here  examples. 

II.  Words  peculiar  in  their  orthography  and  pronunciation. 
The  ancient  dialects  of  Greece  were  exceedingly  discrepant  in 
this  respect ;  and  the  causes  of  this  discrepancy  are  also  known. 
The  later  idiom  adopted  very  many  of  these  dilSTerences ;  and 
also  formed  new  ones,  before  unheard  of.  Of  all  these  some 
traces  still  remain  in  the  New  Testament ;  although  in  this  par- 
ticular very  many  changes  have  been  made  by  copyists  and 
grammarians ;  as  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  him- 
delf  inspected  manuscripts.  Indeed  transcribers  have  almost 
invariably  followed  the  orthography  of  the  country  in  which  they 
wrote ;  and  hence  Egyptian  manuscripts  exhibit  one  mode  of 
orthography,  those  of  Byzantium  another,  and  those  of  the  west 
a  third.  For  this  reason  we  claim  as  vestiges  of  the  later  lan- 
guage only  those  instances,  which  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  best  manuscripts  may  be  defended  as  the  genuine  readings, 
and  which  also  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  Gram- 
marians actually  to  have  existed  in  the  common  language.^  We 
omit  entirely  all  those  as  to  which  there  can  be  doubt. 

^  The  Alexandrine  orthography  has  been  fully  discussed  by 
Sturz,  p.  116  sq.  who  has  followed  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrine 
and  Zurich  manuscripts.  Although  the  learned  writer  does  not 
deny,  that  in  these  manuscripts  there  are  many  things  of  this  sort 
which  could  have  arisen  only  from  the  transcribers ;  and  although 
he  therefore  would  limit  what  he  calls  the  Alexandrine  orthography^ 
to  that  alone  which  differs  with  some  appearance  of  constancy  nrom 
the  orthography  of  other  Greeks  and  from  that  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers ;  still,  I  am  not  sure  that  his  positions  are  even  then  correct ; 
inasmuch  as  these  manuscripts  exhibit  many  things  which  unques- 
tionably belong  to  the  orthography  and  mode  of  writing  of  trans- 
cribers, who  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  the  sixth  century.  And 
in  regard  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, that  they  cannot  properly  be  all  reduced  to  the  orthography  of 
any  single  Codex ;  since  the  sacred  writers  obviously  did  not  foUow 
one  and  the  same  standard  of  orthography ;  but  wrote,  as  no  one 
can  doubt,  according  to  the  different  places  and  countries  in  which 
they  were  educated  and  lived,  John  in  one  way,  Paul  in  another, 
and  Peter  and  James  and  others  in  still  different  wa^s,  each  em- 
ploying his  own  method.  For  this  reason  I  have  preferred  to  stop 
short  at  those  examples,  which,  by  the  consent  of  the  best  manu- 
scripts and  the  testimony  of  the  grammarians,  may  be  regarded  as 
peculiarities  of  the  common  language. 
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We  produce  here  some  examples  of  the  several  varieties  of 
orthography.  The  most  frequent  are  Attideme  ;  which  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  general  difiiisioD  of  thb  dialect  itself,  and  also 
to  the  critical  propensities  of  the  transcribers.  Of  this  kmd  are 
valo^  Rev.  21: 18,  and  ^*«Ai?«  Rev.  6:  8;  which  words  the 
lonians  and  Dorians  write  with  i,  vtXog  and  ipUXfi.  So  also  ttcrec' 
Matt.  24:38 ;  for  which  the  other  Greeks  write  aUtog.^  Many 
other  examples  occur  of  a  similar  shortening  of  the  vowels ;  but 
we  cannot  go  into  the  details. 

The  Doric  orthography  is  preserved  in  niaim  John  7:  30  for 
nuCiu  ;^  xafifiwi/w  Matt  13:  15.  Acts  28:  27,  for  naxufiviiv  f 
ukifidtPOQ  Matt.  6:  90,  for  nglftapoQ;  whkh  form  also  was  often 
used  by  the  no$poL^  To  the  Doric  also  we  must  doubtless  re- 
fer napdoxfiop  Luke  10:  34,  for  which  the  Grammarians  would 
put  nuvdomiov,^  a  later  orthography  adopted  by  the  Attics 
from  the  lonians. 

Paul  follows  the  Ionic  mode  of  writing  in  pi^fiog  1  Tim. 
3:  13,  for  which  the  other  Greeks  wrote  fiaofiogf^  so  also  Luke 
in  ipafia&fiog  Acts  21:  35,  for  apafiaofiog.*^  To  the  same 
Ionic  method  we  may  also  refer  iiuqmvm  Eph.  5: 14  for  iTugmm, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  found  only  in  the  New  Testament. 
At  least,  in  many  other  forms  certainly,  the  lonians  inserted  the 
letter  v  after  o ;  as  avrag,  ikivXog,  iavx^,  for  arop,  daXos,  <aX'.^ 

There  are  many  words  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  later  or- 
thography. I  pass  over  the  forms  ylpofia$  and  ytptoaxm,  for  yi'/- 
pofAM  and  yi/poicxw,  of  which  Fischer  and  others  have  treat- 
ed,^ as  also  poocog,  poaalop,  for  pioaoog,  ptoaolop,  which  Fisch- 

^  Thorn.  Ma^.  p.  862.  ibiq.  Hemsterhuis. 

^^  Moschopulus  ntgi  2^.  p.  120.  Moeris  p.  389.  ibiq.  Inttp. 

^  Moeris  p.  18.  Etymolog.  Mag.  p.  51,  49.  Eustath.  ad  II.  a.  p. 
21  sq. 

^  Etymol.  p.  671,  30. 

^  Gregor.  Cor.  de  Dial.  p.  165.  In  another  place,  p.  290,  he  af- 
firms that  this  was  also  the  Ionic  form. 

»  Phrynichus  p.  76.  Thom.  M.  p.  554.  Athen.  III.  p.  110.  C. 

^  Phrynich.  p.  134.  Thom.  M.  p.  676.  Hemsterhuis  ad  Aristopb. 
Plut.  p.  122. 

«  Phrynich.  p.  142.  *^  Thom.  Mag.  p.  46. 

<«  Eustath.  ad  Od.  p.  1654,27. 

^  Proluss.  de  Vitiis  Lexicor.  N.  T.  p.  674.  Valckenaer  ad  Eurip. 
Phoen.  1396. 
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er  and  Sturs^  have  noted ;  and  will  only  adduce  a  few  new  ex'- 
amples,  which  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  jet  been  noted  in  the 
New  Testament.  Of  this  kind  are  to  dliga/fAov  Matt.  17:  24, 
the  true  reading  for  to  dldguxfiop;  as  to  which  I  have  already 
quoted  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Magister  in  note  21  above. 
So  auXmav^g  Rev.  18: 22,  for  aaAniKtijc,  the  former  being  used 
only  by  later  writers,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Gram- 
marians;^ and  also  ov&iw  1  Gor.  13:  2,  for  ovdev,  in  regard  to 
which  see  the  testimony  quoted  in  notes  18  and  19  above.  I 
pass  over  other  examples;  which  however  need  to  be  more  fully 
investigated. 

III.  Peculiaritiea  in  the  flexion  of  nouns  and  verbSf  belonging 
to  the  later  language.  As  to  flexion  in  nouns,  there  are  in  the  New 
Testament  no  traces  of  any  of  the  ancient  dialects,  except  the 
Attic.  This  I  suppose  must  be  attributed,  not  to  the  fact  that 
the  later  language  was  in  itself  free  from  any  such  confusion  of 
the  older  dialects,  but  rather  to  the  critical  propensities  of  trans- 
cribers ;  who  here,  as  in  innumerable  odier  cases,  have  aimed 
to  preserve  the  Attic  mode  of  writing.  Of  Attic  forms  of  flex- 
ion b  nouns,  we  have  gen.  rov  'AnoXXci  1  Cor.  1 :  12  from  the 
nom.  *^noXXtag;  also  accus.  top  *u^noXXci  Acts  19:  1 ;  r^v  Kci 
Acts  21: 1 ;  ti^v  vavv  Acts  27: 41,  from  the  nom.  vavg  for  which 
the  Ionics  wrote  vtivg  and  the  Dorics  vag.^^ — ^The  later  idiom 
is  followed  in  the  dative  vol  hrv^,  1  Cor.  1:  10.  14:  15. 
Rom.  7:  25,  after  the  form  of  the  third  declension ;  of  which, 
besides  the  New  Testament,  examples  occur  only  in  the  fathers.^^ 
So  also  the  accus.  vy$^  Acts  5: 11, 15.  Tit  2:  8,  from  vytia ;  for 
the  Attics  re^larly  contracted  ta  preceded  by  a  vowel,  not  into 
^,  but  into  a;^  as  vyia,  not  vyifj.  Other  instances  of  later 
usage  have  already  been  given  by  Fischer  ;^  such  as  the  accu- 
sative plural  of  nouns  ending  in  tvg,  ^b  tovg  yovitg,  ygafifiatilg  ; 

^  De  Dial.  Alex.  p.  185. 

^5  Phrynich.  p.  80. .  Moeris  p.  354.  Thom.  Mag.  789.  (Compare 
Theophr.  Charact.  c.  25.  Lucian.  Tom.  I.  p.  720. 

^®  Compare  Matthiae's  Gramm.  §  86. 

^'^  Herodian  ap.  Hermann,  p.  903.  Fischer  Animadv.  ad  Weller. 
II.  p.  181. 

^^  Moeris  p.  875.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  864.  Eustath.  ad  Od.  d. 
p.  196,  11.    Heindorf.  ad  Platon.  Charmid.  p.  64. 

«  In  Proluss.  de  Vit.  Lexicor.  N.  T.  p.  666  seq. 

No.  rV.  •    84 
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the  dative  plural  dwl,  instead  of  which  the  Attics  empbyed  the 
dual  dvoiv ;  the  contracted  form  of  the  genitive  of  the  adjective 
iifiiGvs,  vi2.  nf^ioovg  for  lifiioiog,  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  flexion  of  verbs,  there  is  more  variety.  The 
Attic  dialect  contributes  here  also  the  most  examples ;  the  Do- 
ric affi)rds  some ;  the  Ionic  none ;  while  of  later  forms  there  are 
many.  According  to  Aitic  usage,^  the  sacred  writers  give  to 
the  three  verbs  Sovkoftat,  divajiak^  fukXto,  a  double  augmrat ;  as 
lipovX^etjv  2  John  12;  v^vpfj^fjow  Malt  17:  16;  tj/uUe  Luke 
7: 2  ;  although  in  other  places  the  common  tiexbn  with  a  single 
augment  is  also  found,  as  ifiovkii&fj  Matt.  1:  19;  idvvaxo  22:  46; 
ifitkke  Luke  10:  1.  The  peculiarity  of  the  same  dialect  is  also 
followed  in  the  second  persons  of  the  present  fioykofiiu  and  the 
future  oxpofiM,  which  the  Attics  contract  into  fiovXi^,  oyu^,  and 
not  into  fiovkti,  oxfnf.  So  Luke  writes  tl  fiovksh  22:  42 ;  and 
Matthew  ov  otpH,'27:  4.  To  the  same  mode  of  flexion,  if  the 
text  is  correct,  is  to  be  referred  the  form  itagiith  Luke  7:  4  ; 
for  if  this  be  taken  in  the  second  person,  the  connexion  of  the  con- 
text is  not  interrupted  ;  which  would  be  the  case,  if  the  writer  be 
supposed  to  pass  from  the  third  person  into  the  first.  But  I  am 
disposed  to  discard  this  reading,  on  the  authority  of  the  best 
manuscripts,  which  exhibit  naQiJ^tj^  according  to  the  common 
orthography. 

To  the  Doric  dialect  the  Grammarians^  refer  the  form  agpauv- 
tai  for  dipeTvtai,  which  is  found  only  in  the  New  Testament, 
Matt.  9: 6.  1  John  2:  12.  Others  regard  it  as  Attic  ;^  to  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  induced  by  the  similarity  of  other  forms, 
in  which  the  Attics  prolong  the  perfect  by  inserting  the  vowel  », 
as  fiai^a  lor  ei&a^  iynotot  with  a  reduplication  for  nx<*.  To 
this  same  analogy,  I  also  would  not  hesitate  to  refer  the  form  in 
question,  provided  it  could  be  proved  by  decided  examples,  that 
it  ever  existed  among  Attic  writers. — ^The  Dorics,  further,  make 
the  imperative  of  the  second  aorist  terminate  in  ov  insteaid  of  e, 
after  the  analogy  of  the  first  aorist.^  So  ilnov,  which  is  the 
tjue  reading,  is  found  Acts  28:  26  for  dm',  unless — what  un- 

^  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  258.  Fischer  ad  Well.  p.  599  seq. 

^1  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Plut.  40.  Valcken.  ad  Phoeniss.  p.  216. 
Brunck  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  336.   Ajac.  195. 

^*  Eustath.  p.  1077,  8.  Snidas  h.  f.    Phavorin.  s.  v.  aiptlxa. 

^  Etymolog.  Mag.  p.  107,  1.  Phavorin.  s.  v.  aqecovrai. 

^  Keen,  ad  Gregor.  Cor.  p.  157.  Fischer  ad  Weller.  II.  p.  382, 
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doubtedly  seems  to  be  nearer  the  truth — ^you  choose  to  regard 
it  as  put  for  the  imperative  of  the  first  aorist  dna.  They  era- 
ployed  also,  in  the  imperative  present  of  ^/fi/,  the  form  ^roi  for 
taxat,  according  to  Ileraclides  ;^  which  same  form  occurs  also 
once  in  Plato.^  It  seems  to  have  arisen  from  ie^  hxto.  In  the 
New  Testament  Paul  uses  this  form,  1  Cor.  16:32;  comp.  Ps. 
104:  31. — ^The  second  person  present  of  the  passive  ending  in 
oai  is  preserved  in  the  New  Testament,  in  xavxaaai  Rom.  2: 
17,  23,  for  navx$  l^''  and  odwaaak  Lake  16: 25,  for  odvv^.  This 
termination  is  retained  by  the  Attics  only  in  the  perfect  and 
pluperfect,  and  also  in  verbs  in  fAi,  It  is  manifest  that  this 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  new  form  ;  but  as  more  ancient  even 
than  the  Attic,  which  is  shortened  from  it.  We  may  therefore 
perhaps  not  improperly  assign  it  to  the  Doric  dialect. 

To  these  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  dialects,  thus  mixed  up 
and  confounded,  there  are  superadded  several  ncu^  forms  of  flex- 
ion in  verbs,  which  were  first  introduced  in  the  later  idiom,  and 
of  which  the  vestiges  iire  not  rare  in  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Grammarians  have  noted  many  of  these ;  and  in 
some  instances  have  specified  the  place,  where  they  suppose 
these  new  forms  of  verbs  to  have  first  arisen.  We  cannot  in- 
deed suppose  that  they  were  every  where  in  use ;  but  that  va- 
rious changes  and  modifications  arose  in  various  regions.  The 
style  of  the  New  Testament  exhibits  many  things,  according  to 
the  difllerent  writers,  which  cannot  be  alone  referred  to  the  usage 
of  those  who  spoke  Greek  in  Palestine ;  but  which  were  in- 
troduced from  other  sources  into  the  language  of  the  apostles. 
We  can  here  exhibit  onl/'the  more  important  examples. 

And  first  of  the  termination  uv,  which  the  common  language 
first  introduced,  in  the  third  person  plural  of  the  perfect,  for  aai ; 
as  lypa}xav  for  iyrmMaai,  John  17: 7 ;  li^uav  for  eigi^xaai,  Rev. 
19:  3.  This  form  is  found  much  more  fi-equently  in  the  Alex- 
andrine interpreters;  e.  g.  ioiganav  Deux.  11:  7;  nagfOTfjxav 
Jer.  5:  29.  It  is  easy  to  see  whence  the  form  arose ;  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  aorist  is  transferred  to  the  perfect.  The  Gram- 
marians affirm  that  this  metaplasm  was  current  at  Chalcis^  and 
at  Alexandria.^® 

^  Apud  Eustathium  p.  1411,  22.       ^  Republic.  II.  p.  215. 
*'  Moeris  p.  16.  v.  axgo^,  ^  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.  252. 

^  Sextus  Empiricus  adv.  Grammat.  §213.  p.  261.  Fabr. 
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The  common  or  later  laneuage  aflbcted  also  in  anodier  way, 
the  termination  of  the  third  plural,  both  in  the  iinperfect  and  the 
second  aorist,  viz.  by  inserting  the  syllable  aa.  Of  this  form  the 
New  Testament  exhibits  but  one  instaqcei  iioXtovaap  Rom.  3: 
13^  for  iioUovv,  The  Septuagint  however  presents  it  much 
more  frequently;  comp.  Ex.  15:  27.  Ps.  47:  4,  {i^oooir.  Ex. 
16:  24,  %attXlnooav.^  18:  28,  iugivoaop,  et  alia.  Heraclides  at- 
tributes this  form  t^  iprnvy  *Ai!uiLvn  ;^  Phavorinus  calls  it  Do- 
ric f^  others  refer  it  to  the'  usaee  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis,® 
whom  Aristotle  mentions,  mgl  xriv  'jioUw-f^  and  that  it  was  current 
at  Alexandria  is  also  testified  in  the  passages  cited.  Hence  we 
may  draw  the  not  improbable  conjecture,  that  this  widely  diffijsed 
mode  of  speaking  was  perhaps  first  introduced  by  the  Macedo- 
nians into  the  common  language.  Besides  this  too,  as  Fischer 
has  well  observed,^,  verbs  in  (u  exhibit  almost  the  same  forma- 
tion ;  and  therefore  this  form  is  properly  to  be  derived  from  the 
most  ancient  language  of  the  Greeks. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cilicia  are  said  bjiHeradides^  to  have 
formed  the  second  aorist  after  the  model  of  the  first ;  nor  was 
this  usage  unknown  also  to  the  Alexandrians,  since  it  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Alexandrine  version  ;  e.  g.  Mafuv  1  K.  10: 14; 
eidap  and  tq^vyw  2  K.  10:  14;  evgav  17: 20;  iipayafuv  19:  42; 
et  alia.  In  the  New  Testament  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many 
places  this  form  ought  to  be  restored,  instead  of  the  printed  read- 
ing ;  not  only  according  to  the  general  authority  of  antiquity,  but 
also  by  the  consent  of  the  best  manuscripts ;  e.  g.  in  Matt.  25: 
36,  vk&ati ;  Luke  7:  24,  i^il^ate ;  11: 52,  ih^l^avt ;  Acts  2: 32, 
ivfUaTa ;  7: 10,  iiilkaro ;  7:  21>  ip^iXuro ;  12: 11,  iisOaro;  22: 
7,  (ntaa ;  et  alia. 

To  these  examples,  which  Sturz  has  ahready  noted  in  the 
Alexandrine  language,  I  subjoin  several  others  in  the  singular  of 
some  verbs.  First,  tl)e  future  ixx^^  Acts  2:  17,  found  also  b 
the  Septuagint  Ez.  12:  14.  Ex.  30:  19.  4:  9.  29:  12;  from 
the  theme  l%xi(o;  which  form  belongs  properly  to  verbs  having 
^/  /*!  '^y  Q  for  their  characteristic,  but  is  here  transferred  by  met- 
aplasra  to  those  who  have  not  this  character.     Hence  however 

^  Apud  Eustath.  p.  1759,  35.  •*  Sub  voce  iq^vyoaav. 

^^  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.  21  et  252.  Aristophanes  apud  Eustath. 
p.  1761,30. 
«  Polit.  IV.  3.  «*  Prduss.  p.  681. 

05  Apud  Eustath.  p.  1759,  10. 
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it  is  plaia,  as  Buttmann  has  also  observed,^  bow  the  Gramma- 
rians were  led  to  assign  a  place  to  the  second  future  in  the  para- 
digm of  the  regular  verb. 

.The  use  of  the  second  person  of  the  present  indicative  dvvy 
for  dvvaaai^  is  condemned  by  the  Atticists.^  It  occurs  Rev.  2: 
22 ;  also  in  writers  called  ol  %o$vol;^  and  is  found  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  Job  33:  5.  Esth.  6: 13.  Attic  writers  employed  it  only 
in  the  subjunctive.^ 

There  remains  further  the  augment  in  iivoiii,  John  9:  17, 21 ; 
rivolxfh^.  Acts  12:  10;  v^iyv,  Rev.  11:  19.  16:  6 ;  for  which 
the  Attics  employed  the  double  augment ;  as  avi(fia,  ivi^t^^f 
dveofpjpj^  In  the  Apocalypse  we  find  this  verb  twice  with  a 
triple  augment;  viz.  4i   1,  ^^vga  livemyfitvrj.  20;  12,  v^st^x^- 

I  subjoin  here  another  observation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  all  who  have  treated  grammatically  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament.  It  has  reference  to  some  tenses  of 
several  verbs ;  which,  although  they  exhibit  nothing  anomalous 
in  their  formation,  are  yet  never  found  in  use  among  approved 
writers.  The  cause  of  this  seems  to  lie  in  the  circumstance, 
that  these  tenses  had  in  them  something  either  unpleasant  to  the 
ear,  or  difficult  in  pronunciation  ;  or  else,  frdm  some  similarity 
of  sound  with  other  forms,  admitted  a  certain  ambiguity  of  the 
sense ;  all  of  which  the  more  ancient  vn'iters  studied  as  much 
as  possible  to  avoid.  Such  however  was  not  the  endeavour  in 
the  common  language,  nor  among  the  later  authors ;  in  whose 
writings  the  Grammarians  have  noted  many  things  of  this  kind, 
from  whkh  the  classic  authors  entirely  abstained.  In>  the  sacred 
writings,  in  like  manner,  there  occur  not  a  few  things,  which 
roust  be  placed  under  the  sante  category ;  and  b  which  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament  differs  from  the  pure  Attic.  We 
adduce  here  some  examples ;  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  fu- 
tures and  aorists. 

The  future  ikivaofiui  was  never  used  by  the  Attics,  either 
simply  or  in  composition  ;  but  for  it  they  employed  *?fi#,  ea.^* 

^  Griech.  Gramm.  p.  175.  4th  Ed.  [§95.  Anm.  16.  p.  153.  13th 

Ed.  1829.] 

"Phrynich.  p.  158.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  252. 

^  Syne6,Ep.  80.  Diog.  Laert  p.  158.  E. 

^  Plato  in  Phaedon.  p.  132.  ^  Thom.  Mag.  p.  71. 

^^  Phrynich.  p^  12.  Moeris  p.  16.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  88, 336.  Sui- 
das  V.  i^fifii  et  inn. 
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It  is  fouDci  only  in  Homer  and  some  of  the  later  writers."'*  It 
occurs  in  both  ways^  in  the  New  Testament;  e.  g.  Matt.  9:  15 
ik£vaopxa&.  25:  46,  aneUvoovrai.  2:  6,  iiiXevafzai,  etc. 

The  Grammarians  give  the  same  directions  in  regard  to  the 
futures  «S»  for  aSofiah''^  Acts  22:  5.  1  These.  4:  14 ;  xa^iaw, 
Matt.  26:  31,  for  which  the  Attics  preferred  the  contracted  form 
%a^ioi,'^^  as  they  did  in  almost  all  verbs  in  lim ;  oaXnlam  for 
aaAw/yJoi,"^*  from  the  old  theme  oaknfyy}^  1  Cor.  15: 52 ;  x^Qfl^o- 
fiai  for  x^^QV^^^^^  Luke  1: 14.  John  16:  26,  22;  nga^m  for  n^o^- 
opia^P  Acts  15:  29.  16:  28 ;  navaofjiai  for  lunavaofiui,''^  1  Cor. 
13:  8.  Other  instances  also,  which  the  Grammarians  have 
passed  over  in  silence,  have  been  noted  in  a  course  of  careful 
observation;  e.g.  axovacj.  Matt  13:  14,  15;  yekaaoj^  Luke 6: 
31;  inaivioio,  1  Cor.  11:23;  Gnovdacta^  2  Pet  1:  15;  afiagxiq- 
001,  MaU.  18:  21;  xXaioio,  Luke  6:  55;  %li\fm,  Matt  19:  18; 
^vam,  John  7:  38;  xaA/aoi,  Luke  1:  13 ;  modnofa,  1  Cor.  9:  19; 
for  all  of  which  the  Attic  writers"'^  employed  the  middte  forms 
anovaofiai,  ytkdaofiM,  inaivtaofiah  anovdaaofiM,  a/uapnjtfoftac, 
xXavaofiM,  nktipOfAai,  fifvaofiai,  nakovfjiai^  nepdavci. 

In  like  manner  also  the  aorisisj  of  which  the  sacred  writers 
exhibit  several  unusual  forms.  The  Grammarians  condemn 
ytvtj&sig  for  fivifAipog^  Heb.  6:  4 ;  iydvpfjaa  for  ixivpijaafiijv,^^ 
Matt  1:  2  seq.  t^gixpa  {or  i^g^ipufifiv,^  Jamea  5:  5 ;  iyavi%- 
tfjaa  for  fjyapaxTtjacifAfiv,^  Matt.  20:  24 ;  fj/aagnjaa  for  ijfgag- 
roy,s*  Rom.  5:  14, 16 ;  i^onaytjp  for  tJpTiacr^v,®^  2  Cor.  12:  2,  4. 
Here  belongs  also  ifikaarrjaa  for  efikaatov^^  Matt.   13:   26. 

■^^  Josephus  B.  Jud.  VI.  6.  3.  Chion.  Ep.  ad  Platon.  Chrysost 
Or.  XXXIII.  p.  410.  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  XXIV.  p.  295. 

"^  Thom.  Mag.  p.  7.  Moeris  p.  38.  But  Euripides  has  it,  Iphig. 
in  Taur.  1124. 

'^^  Moeris  p,  212.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  483. 

■'^  Phrynich.  p.  82.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  789. 

■'^  Moeris  p.  403.   Thom.  Mag.  p.  910. 

^  Moeris  p.  293.  '  "^  Moeris  1.  c. 

^  Buttmann  Gr.  Gram.  p.  299.  4th  Ed.  [§  113.  4.  Anm.  7. 
p.  259.  13th  Ed.]    Matthiae  Gr.  Gram.  §  184. 
80  Thom.  Mag.  p.  189.  ^i  ji^jd.  p.  416. 

83  Ibid.  83  Ibid. 

^  Ibid.  p.  420.  85  Ibid.  p.  424.  Moeris  p.  182. 

86  Matthiae  Gr.  Gram.  §  227. 
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James  5:  18,  which  is  found  only  in  the  later  writers;  and 
iyifiijaa  for  ifvfici,  Mark  6:  7,  of  which,  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, no  example  is  to  be  found,  except  2  Mace.  14:  25. 

There  remain  many  other  mstancesof  the  same  nature,  which 
we  here  cannot  pursue  m  detail ;  as  the  imperative  xa^ovfor  xa« 
<&ijao  f  the  perfect  oidao$  for  iaaac  f^  the  optative  i^  for 
dolrj  ;^  the  participle  anokXvav  for  anoXXvg  ;^  etc. 

IV.  A  fourth  class  is  constituted  by  words  that  are  heterogene- 
ousy  or  employed  by  the  later  language  in  a  different  gender. 
The  ancient  dialects  employed  many  nouns  with  a  difference  of 
gender ;  from  which  circumstance  a  great  variety  of  usage  was 
introduced  into  the  later  tongue.  Thus  the  sacred  writers  use 
both  0  OKOTog  m  the  masculine,  Heb.  12:  18 ;  and  also  to  gkO" 
tog  in. the  neuter,  Matt.  4:  16.  6:  23.  8:  12.  Both  were  also 
in  use  among  the  Attics ;  the  other  Greeks  had  only  the  neu- 
ter.^^  This  promiscuous  usage  in  the  common  language  there- 
fore, is  to  be  derived  from  the  Attic  dialect.  From  the  Doric 
comes  ii  XifAog,  famine;  for  which  the  other  Greeks  said  oA*- 
fiog.^  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  twice  found  joined  with  an 
adjective  of  the  feminine  gender,  viz.  Luke  16:  14  l&fiog  laxv- 
Qa\  Acta  11;  28  Xiiiov  fiiyaliiv;  which  reading  both  Valcke- 
naer^  and  Fischer^  have  judged  to  be  preferable  to  the  printed 
one,  in  which  the  adjectives  are  of  the  masculine  gender.  The 
Attics  also  said  6  Bixog,  bramble^  in  the  masculine;^  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  other  Greeks  use  it  in 
the  feminine  gender,  Mark  12:  26.  Luke  6:  44.  20:  37.  Acts 
7:  36 ;  which  usage  is  also  found  in  the  motvol^ — ^The  Gram- 

^  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  485.  88  i^ij.  p.  474. 

«^Phrynich.  p.  152.  Moeris  p.  117. 

^  Moeris  p.  12.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  98. 

^*  Scholiast,  ad  Jlurip.  Hecub.  1.   Inttp.  ad  Moerid.  p.  354. 

^  Phrynich.  p.  80.  Etymolog.  Mag.  p.  566.  Ael.  Dionys.  apud 
Eustath.  ad  Od.  a.  p.  1390,  56.  The  feminine  is  employed  by  the 
Megarean  in  Aristophanes,  Archanens.-  743.  Hence  we  need  not 
listen  to  Sextus  Empiricus  when  he  affirms,  (adv.  Grammat  p. 
247^)  that  the  Athenians  employed  tr^v  ardfivov^  ''&6kov^  /9a!Aov^ 
Xi/^ov,  &fiXvHmg  i.  e.  in  the  feminine  gender. 

^^  Specimen  Annott.  crit.  in  locos  quosd.  N.  T.  p.  383  seq. 

^  Proluas.  p.  672. 

»*  Moeris  p.  99.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  148.    Schol.  ad  Theocr.  I.  132. 

^  Theophr.  Hist.  Plantar.  III.  18.    Dioscorid.  IV.  37. 
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roarians  disapprove  of  vot7^  diCfiovg,  because  the  Attic  writers 
employ  ru  diOfui.^  That  the  former  is  an  Ionic  form,  we  may 
perhaps  not  improperly  infer  from  the  fact,  that  Homer  had  al- 
ready exhibited  this  word  in  the  masculine.^  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament both  are  found  ;  the  Attic  form  in  Luke  8: 29.  Acts  16: 
26  ;  the  Ionic  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  Phil.  1:  13. — ^Thus  far 
in  regard  to  idioms  derived  from  the  more  ancient  language ; 
but  the  later  usage  also  introduced  other  like  examples,  before 
unknown.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  the  noun 
ikfog,  which  is  employed  by  all  Greek  writers  in  the  masculine; 
but  stands  as  neuter  in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  I:  50,  78. 
1  Pet.  1 :  3.  Rom.  9:  23 ;  in  the  Alexandrine  version,  Gen. 
19:  9.  Num.  11:  15 ;  and  ip  the  ecclesiastical  writers. 

V.  The  fifth  classof  vestiges  of  the  later  language  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  constituted  by  the  peculiar /bniM  of  tpords  ;  not 
only  such  as  have  passed  down  from  the  ancient  dialects  into 
the  common  language ;  but  also  those  which  were  coined  anew 
either  according  to  previous  analogy,  or  in  other  ways.  Seve- 
ral of  these  have  been  noted  by  the  grammarians ;  but  many 
more  may  be  discovered  by  personal  observation.  To  begin 
with  the  source  first  mentioned  ;  the  style  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  is  distinguished  by  niany  forms  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  derived  from  the  ancient  dialects.  The  nouns  aAexrwp  few 
iUnxQvtiv,  anoTttt  for  axotog,  paaiXioaa  for  fiatrtXlg,  were 
adopted  into  the  common  language  from  the  Doric;  as  has 
been  shown  by  FischeH*  and  Sturz.*"  I  add  also  f}  oinoSofin> 
for  which  the  Attics,  according  to  the  Grammarians,  emplojed 
olnoiofAtiiia}^^  It  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  by  Matthew, 
24:  1,  and  by  Paul,  Rom.  14:  19;  also  in  the  Septuagint, 
Ez.  17:  17.  J  Chr.  26:  27.  In  other  Greek  writers  it  is  rarely 
found  ;  and  only  among  the  mivoiy^  I  am  di^x>sed  to  refer 
it  to  the  Doric  on  the  authority  of  Suidas,  who  quotes  a  very 
ancient  Laconic  proverbial  imprecation  in  these  words :  otnodo- 
fiot  ae  Xafioi.    The  word  oixodianotfig  is  a  compound  noun  un- 

^  Moeris  p.  127.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  204.  Phavorin.  v.  *a^a. 
Eustath.  ad  Od.  a.  p.  1390,  56. 

^  Odyss.  ^.  296.  »  Proluss.  p.  673. 

^~  De  Dial.  Mac.  et  Alex.  p.  151  aeq. 

*«i  Phrynich.  p.  186.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  645. 

"a  Philo  de  Monarch.  T.  II.  p.  223. 
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known  to  the  Attics  ;^®  but  Pollux  testifies,^^  that  it  was  em- 
ployed by  Alexis,  a  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  a  native  of 
Thurium,  iy  TagavtlvoiQ^niSkA  also  by  Theano,  ywn  Ilv^ayo^ 
Oe&og,  a  female  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  in  an  epistle  to  Tima- 
reta.  From  these  circumstances  we  may  with  reason  conjec- 
ture, that  it  was  current  among  the  Dorians.  It  occurs  Matt. 
13:  27.  20:  1,  et  al.  and  also  in  Plutarch,^^  Sextus  Empiri- 
cus,^^  and  others.-— To  the  Ionic  dialect  we  may  refer  the  verb 
{t;(Nxo»,  Acts  21:  24.  1  Cor.  11:  5  ;  which  Thomas  Magister^^ 
banishes  from  the  Attic  dialect,  and  establishes  ivgim  in  place 
of  it.  It  is  found  frequently  in  Herodotus,^^  and  also  in  the 
uowoi.^^  That  the  lonians  often  exchanged  verbs  in  ow  far 
those  in  /a»,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention.  The  same 
is  the, case  with  the  present  of  the  verb  ^liaaot,  which  the 
Crrammarians  affirm  should,  according  to  Attic  usage,  be  ^if/rv- 
§u}^^  The  farm  ^ana  is  found  Mark  2:  22.  9:  18 ;  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  1  Chr.  11:  31 ;  and  in  Homer  ;^^^  whence  we  may  draw 
the  conclusbn,  that  it  was  a  form  bekxiging  to  the  Ionic  dialect. 
Thns  far  the  forms  from  the  ancient  dialects.  We  turn 
now  to  those  of  later  origin.  That  in  process  of  time  new 
forms  of  words  should  have  come  into  general  use,  no  one 
can  wonder ;  for  this  is  the  common  lot  of  all  living  languages. 
But  it  is  a  remarkable  circamstance,  that  we  find  in  the  later 
tongue  many  nouns  and  verbs,  farmed  after  an  analogy  which 
was  unknown  in  all  the  div^rrities  of  the  ancient  dialects,  or 
which  at  least  occurred  very  rarely ;  and  that  too,  when  other 
forms  of  the  same  signification  were  afaready  extant.  Re- 
specting the  causes  of  this  formation,  litde  b  or  can  be  known. 
We  may  indeed  suppose  that  farmerly,  in  the  language  used  by 
the  common  people,  there  already  existed  forms  simihr  to  those 

which  we  now  find  in  books,  written  in  this  vulgar  idiom.    And 

■  ■  ■  - ^^^ 

><»  Phrynich.  p.  l&t.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  645. 
">«  Onomast.  X.  31. 

los  De  PlaciL  PhUos.  V.  18.  p.  906.  B.     Piobl.  Rwn.  30.  p. 
271.  D. 

>o*  Physic.  1. 132.  ^'"  Pag«  6^ 

iM  II.  65. 121. 

iw  Palaephat  p.  84. 180.  ed.  ToU.    Ladan.  Cyniew,  T.  HI. 
p.  647. 
"0  Moeris  p.  307.  Tbmn.  Mag.  78a        ^  Diad  9.  571. 
No.  IV.  85 
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much  that  roust  now  be  left  uDexplaioed,  might  doubtless  be 
far  better  illustrated,  did  we  but  possess  any  fuU  and  certain  in- 
formation respecting  the  nature  and  character  of  that  ancient 
idiom,  which  was  the  current  language  of  the  Grecian  common 
people.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  far  more 
was  adopted  from  this  popular  idiom  into  the  later  language^ 
than  from  the  idiom  employed  by  authors ;  of  which  alone  the 
knowledge  has  come  down  to  us  established  by  sufficient  docu- 
ments. For  these  reasons  we  are  able  to  exhibit  under  this 
category  only  the  differences  of  the  later  tongue ;  without  be- 
ing able  to  assign  the  ultimate  grounds  of  them.  The  following 
are  examples. 

I  begin  with  substantives.  Some  less  important  variations 
occur  only  in  single  examples;  as  fUTOMtoia  Matt,  i:  IJ, 
comp.  Jer.  29:  19.  Ez.  12:  11 ;  for  which  we  find  in  Plato 
finoUtiaig,^^  and  in  ^schylus  futoixla.^^^  The  verb  finoixl^^v 
occurs  in  Thucydides,^^^  from  which  it  is  derived  after  the  same 
analogy  as  doxifiaala^^^  fit>m  don^aiuv ;  which  seems  in  like 
manner  anciently  to  have  had  the  form  ^ox«^f7.*-Tbe  form  pa- 
^xgla  Acts  9:  36,  is  reprehended  by  the  Grammarians  ;^^^ 
who  direct  us  to  use  fta^rgk  instead  of  it.  The  former  occurs 
in  Diogenes"^  Petrus  Siculus,^^®  and  Palladius.^^^  I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  termination  in  rgia  was  ever  heard  in  the  an- 
cient language.  *0qxv<^9*^  ^<^  OQxv<^Qi^  is  in  like  manner 
noted  by  Moeris.^^  But  examples  of  this  formation  among  the 
ancients  do  not  occur  to  me.  It  might  perhaps  have  been 
coined  after  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  mogfif^ro,  sinistra,  etc. 
with  the  insertion  of  the  letters;  which  could  not  be  omitted 
without  subjecting  such  words  to  be  confounded  with  others  of 
a  different  meaning ;  as  6gxv<^9^>  naXalarga,  etc. — ^There  is 
more  certainty  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  noun  xavj^iyaKi 
which  is  several  times  used  by  Paul,  Rom.  3:  27.  15:  17,  al. 
and  once  by  James,  4:  16.  Except  in  the  Septuagint,  Jer.  12: 
13.  Ez.  16:  12,  it  scarcely  occurs  in  any  other  writer.^*    To 

"«  De  Legib.  VIII.  c.  *"  Eumenid.  1016. 

"*  Lib.  I.  c.  12.  "5  Aeachin.  in  Timarch. 

"^  Moeris  p.  263.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  593. 

"'  Lib.  IV.  c.  2.  VIII.  c.  42.  "8  Hist  Manich.  p.  52. 

»i«  Histor.  Lausiac.  p.  146.  ^^^  Page  279. 

*>^  1  hare  found  it  in  the  Etymolog.  Magn.  p.  400,  38. 
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this  fact  is  also  to  be  added  the  authority  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar,^^  who  affirms  that  it  was  not  in  use  among  the  Attics, 
but  that  they  employed  rather  the  form  %»vxti.  Similar  forms  in 
the  ancient  language  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  every  one ;  e.  g. 
aJ|i}  ^^  and  avji^a*?,'**  fiovkri^^  and  povXijaig,^^  and  others, 
to  the  analogy  of  which  the  later  form  may  be  easily  referred. 

But  especially  to  be  noted  is  a  class  of  nouns,  which  occur 
very  frequently  in  the  sacred  writers ;  viz.  nouns  ending  in  fiay 
of  which  very  many  are  not  found  in  the  ancient  language,  but 
instead  of  them,  forms  in  fj,  €mx,  aig,  with  almost  entirely  the 
same  signification.  The  following  are  the  principal  nouns  of 
this  kind  in  the  New  Testament. 

JSLOTuXvfia,  Luke  2:  7,  deversorium,  inn;  for  which  the 
Attics  said  uaraydyiov^  according  to  Moeris^*'  and  Thomas 
Magbter.V^  There  is  also  no  example  of  the  former  extant  in 
Attic  writers;  but  only  in  the  no&voi.  But  in  precisely  the 
same  signification  Euripides^^  uses  xaraXvatv;  as  also  Plato 
in  his  Protagoras.^  The  verb  xoraAw^r  is  found  in  Thu- 
cydides.^^ 

'Airtanoioiia  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  sense  of 
retributum^  compensation  ;  both  in  a  good  sense,  as  Luke  14: 
12 ;  and  in  a  bad  one,  as  Rom.  11:  9.  Except  in  the  Alexan- 
drine interpreters,  as  2  Chr.  32:  25.  Ps.  28:  4.  Ecclus.  12:  2, 
this  word  is  no  where  else  to  be  found  ;  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  Grammarians,  the  Lexicographers,  nor  the  Scholiasts. 
Thucydides^^  has  avranoioatg  in  the  same  sense ;  as  also  Po- 
lybius."^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  it  is  of  a  later  age. 
But  similar  instances  of  double  forms  with  the  same  significa- 
tion, are  also  extant  in  the  earlier  writers ;  as  evdityfta  and  <V- 

^  Ad  Nem.  IX.  17. 

i»  Plato  Phaedr.  p.  1211.  D.  1225  B. 

^^  Xenoph.  Oec.  V.  1.  ^^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VI.  4.  85. 

^  Eurip.  Andron.  703.  Thucyd.  VI.  69.  ^  Page  241. 

^  Page  501.  Pollux  places  this  among  the  Attic  words  (I.  73) ; 
but  in  many  manuscripts  the  word  is  wanting,  so  that  it  may  not 
improbably  be  a  gloss. 

^^  Elect.  393.  ^^o  p^gg  220.  D. 

151  Lib.  I.  c.  136.  138  Lib  IV.  c.  81. 

i»  Lib.  VI.  5.  3.  XX.  7.  2.  XXXII.  13.  6. 
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Iki^iq  in  Demosthenes;^'^  qfgopijfut  and  ^pgovfioQ  in  Euripides  ;^^ 
lUfia  in  Thucydides'^  and  iae$g  in  Sophocks;^  ia&fjfia^^  and 
ia^aig,  which  last  according  to  Thomas  Magister^^  was  the 
poetical  form  ;  Ciixfiftu^^  and  Cv^fjate;^*^  and  also  others. 

Ahtifta,  postulatiOf  petition^  Luke  23:  24.  Phil.  4: 6 ;  comp. 
Judg.  8:  24.  Ps.  106:  16.  Phavorinus  after  Suidas:  cuTtifttf 
iiitrjfia  leof  ij  tm^fila*  It  is  cited  only  from  the  Episde  of 
Pseudo  Socrates  14,  and  from  the  mathematical  writers  of  the 
later  ages.  The  form  mrnffiQ  is  enumerated  among  Attic 
words  by  Pollux,  IV.  47. 

"JvtXrifAa  in  John  4:  1 1,  denotes  hauttruui,  a  bucket.  It  is 
found  in  no  Greek  Grammarian  or  Lexicographer.  I  have  met 
with  it  only  in  Dbscorides  IV.  64,  uai  to  avtltifia  ii  tairmy  op- 
tXfl^ip  vnvonotov  iott.  Manetbo,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of 
the  'jinOTiliOfiOTina,  uses  roV  ot^Aoy  for  it,  V.  434  SrtXo&c  vdmg 
^Qiovug ;  and  this  word,  although  it  does  not  occur  in  this 
sense  in  the  earlier  writers,  is  nevertheless  used  in  another  mg- 
nification  hj  the  Attics ;  e,  g.  Eurip.  Hecub.  1040. 

*^ad'ivfiiia,  infirmity^  weakness^  is  used  by  Paul,  Rom.  15: 1. 
It  is  no  where  else  extant.  The  Attics  said  cia^^Mt;  e.  g. 
Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  269. 

" Mvtff fia^  daudeSf  inferior  sfatCf  vforse  condition;  so  1  Cor. 
6:  7 ;  and  Septuagint,  Is.  31 :  8.  In  Thucydides  we  find  i^soa, 
III.  109.  VII.  72;  in  Xenophon  ^tr«,  Cyrop.  Hi.  1.  U.  A 
similar  analogy  we  have  had  above  (p.  668)  in  the  noun  oiuo^ 
dofifjfta^  which  the  Attics  made  by  prolonging  the  ancient  oino^ 
doiirif  which  is  found  in  the  Doric.  In  like  manner  uvxfi  and 
wOTMtti  both  of  which  occur  in  Pindar  Nem.  XI.  38.  Pyth. 
I.  127.^    So  also  mavffi  and  navxtjfia,  ibid. 

^nongifia  is  employed  by  Paul,  2  Cor.  1:  9,  in  such  a  way, 
as  to  denote  a  sentence  of  condemnatk>n ;  which  other  Greek 
writers  usually  express  by  Kotaxg^fAa.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  re- 
iponse  of  the  judge  ;  and  therefore  in  its  primitive  meaning  does 
not  di^r  from  anoug^tg,  which  is  used  by  Attic  writers,  e.  g. 
Eurip,  in  Fragm.  131.  Isocrates,  Plato  in  PhikA.  p.  76.  A. 
The  former  word,  besides  this  passage  of  the  apostle,  is  found 

"*  P.  423,  23.  506,  24.  Ed.  Reiske. 

^35  SuppUc.  862.  Tem.  Fr.  13.  ^^  Lib.  II.  61. 

»^  Electr.  876.  i^s  Eurip.  Troad.  991.  Sophoc.  Elect  266. 

»»  Page  370.  "^  Eurip.  Bacch.  1137. 

»«  Thucyd.  I.  20.  VIII.  57. 
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only  in  the  glossaries  of  Suidas,  Hesychius,  2iODaras,  and  in  the 
commentaries  of  the  fathers ;  on  which  see  Suicer. 

^^ofitt,  a  falsehood,  Rom.  3:  7.  Thomas^  Mag.  p.  927 
yfivSog  Itys,  ov  tpivofia^  d  icaJ  o  csitog  iv  Tcji  ovrcji  otmiI  ;  '  say 
fptvdog,  not  xffivaiAa,  although  the  same  writer  uses  it  once  in  the 
same  place.'  He  means  here  Aristides,  whose  words  are  quot- 
ed from  his  Opp.  T.  II.  p.  335.  Interpreters  on  this  passage 
have  supposed,  that  Thomas  has  without  sufficient  reason  con- 
demned a  word  which  is  found  in  the  hest  writers.  But  the 
passages  which  they  cite  are  all  taken  from  writers  of  the 
later  age ;  e.  g.  Lucian  T.  I.  p.  94.  Joseph.  Antiq.  XVI.  10. 
7  sub  fin.  Philo  p.  409.  Symmacbus,  Job  13:  4.  Ps.  60:  3. 
Aquila  and  Theodotion,  Prov.  23:  3.  There  remains  only 
Pollux,  who  has  enumerated  this  among  Attic  words,  Onomast. 
VI.  38. 

But  enough  of  this.  We  might  indeed  produce  many  more 
similar  examples  from  the  Alexandrine  version ;  but  our  plan 
comprehends  only  those  traces  of  the  later  language  which  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  We  now  pass  therefore  to  arf- 
jectives.  Among  these  also  there  occur  single  examples,  in 
which  the  later  usage  has  only  slightly  changed  the  form  ;  as 
amigaatog,  inteniatus^  and  then  also  qui  ientari  nequit,  James 
1:  13.  This  is  elsewhere  extant  only  in  Suicer,  who  quotes 
from  Ignatius  on  Philippians,  and  Zonaras  who  explains  }f.  bv 
adonlfiaoTog;  in  which  latter  place  I  should  prefer  to  read  with 
the  Dresden  Codex  ineigtirov,  or  with  Kulencamp  mulgatov, 
since  it  is  evident  from  the  interpretation,  that  the  author  of  the 
gloss  did  not  refer  to  the  epistle  of  James.  The  earlier  Greeks 
said  antlgoTog,  with  an  elision  of  the  a,  as  Demosth.  p.  100. 
Pind.  CMym.  XI.  18.  Nem.  I.  33 ;  or  after  the  Ionic  manner, 
mulQntog,  which  is  found  in  Homer,  Iliad  fi.  304.  Of  the 
same  kind  is  the  word  puiariig  Matt.  12:  12;  which  orthogra- 
phy, besides  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  occurs  only  in  Philo,  de 
Agricult.  p.  314.  In  Pindar  we  have  /?*«ri}ff,  Nem.  IX.  130. — 
Both  the  above  forms,  however,  as  all  those  acquainted  with  the 
subject  know,  are  to  be  regarded  as  ancient,  although  they  do 
not  occur  in  Attic  writers.  They  are  formed  in  the  manner  of 
verbal  adjectives  from  the  aorists  iTisigaa&tjv  from  the  theme 
niiQdCm,  Homer  Od.  *.  281,  (although  I  find  insigaa&tip  only  m 
Heb.  11:37,  elsewhere  intiga^nv^)  Bndifiiaa&ipf  from  /?*«- 
da^ai,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VI.  1.  4  piaa^Afrtg.  As  veiy  frequendy 
happens,  they  were  not  employed  in  the  language  of  books,  and 
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were  preserved  in  use  only  among  th^  common  people ;  whence 
we  may  properly  reckon  them  among  the  vestiges  of  that 
common  idiom,  which  have  passed  into  the  New  Testament. 
The  Attics  retained  the  double  form  in  yvtatog  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr. 
396,  and  yvatatog  ibid.  361.  Xenoph.  Cjrr.  VI.  3.  2 ;  in  a&tfitr- 
tog  Eurip.  Ion.  1093,  and  a^i'fiiarog  Xenoph.  Cyr.  I.  6.  6. — 
Other  examples  of  adjectives  in  which  the  primitive  form  is 
changed,  are  afAa^wkog  for  dfia^ijkog,  and  fyxvog  for  fytnifimp ; 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned. 

In  like  manner  also  new  forms  of  adjectives  have  arisen  by 
composition  ;  e.  g.  <xxaT<x:fai;aro^,  uncecuingj  indesinans,  which, 
except  in  2  Pet.  2:  14,  is  found  only  in  the  koivoi,  Polyb.  IV. 
17.  4.  Plutarch  Opp.  T.  VI.  p.  436.  The  Attics  used  inav- 
inog,  as  Thucyd.  II.  49,  anavoxog  dlrpu.  So  too  the  adjective 
dpuyiwfftog,  1  Pet.  2:  2 ;  elsewhere  extant  only  in  Lucian, 
Dial.  Marin.  12.  1  ppiipog .  ..igxtyiwrixov,  Pollux,  Ononmst. 
n.  8,  directs  to  say  Pgiq^og  Pioyev^,  agxtyiwig,  agtiyovov,  o^ti- 
Toxor,  all  of  which  occur  in  Attic  writers.  There  are  other 
similar  examples,  which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  entmierate. 

There  are  also  certam  adjectives,  which  the  Grammarians 
reject  from  the  Attic  language,  as  having  been  introduced  in- 
to use  at  a  later  period.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  case 
of  some  oxytones  in  ipog,  formed  from  nouns  or  particles  with 
which  there  is  connected  a  notion  of  time.  Such  in  the  New 
Testament  are  the  following. 

Ka^filABQivog,  quoiidianusj  daily,  Acts  6:  1.  Moeris  p.  45. 
Thorn.  Mag.  p.  44.  Galen,  de  Different.  Febr.  11.  8,  to  /ag 
na&ijfiigipop  opo/m  n^v  igxv^  ovif  iaxip  evg€ip  nagi  xiv*  xiSp 
^£Xkt]p(ap  ytyga/i/itpop,  dfAq>i3fugip6p  di  to  ngiyfia  xo  xa^*  £Xo- 
axijp  i^iiigcof  eioavxmg  6pofidiova$'  *  the  epithet  xa^fugipog  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  Greek  writer ;  that  which  hap- 
pens every  day  tliey  in  like  manner  called  u/itprifiegipog*  In- 
stead of  it  also  Sophocles  has  xad^fAtgiog^  Electr.  1414.  It  is 
employed  only  in  the  xo^pol,  as  Plutarch  T.  VI.  p.  533.  Poly- 
aenus  FV.  2.  p.  216.  Josephus  p.  72  and  409.  ed.  Colon. 

'Og^givog^  matutinus,  in  the  various  readings  Rev.  22:  16; 
for  which  the  Grammarians  direct  to  use  og^gwg,  Phrjnich.  p. 
16,  6g{^gip6g  ovx,  dkk'  Sg^giog.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  656.  But 
ogd^gtpog  is  also  found  in  Antipater  Sidonius  in  Brunck's  Ana- 
lecta  T.  II.  p.  12.  No.  26  ;  and  in  other  writers,  who  are  noted 
by  Sturz,  De  Dial.  Alex.  p.  186. 

Ugmpog,  matutinus,  in  the  best  readings,  Rev.  22:  16.   This 
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word  indeed  is  distincdy  condemned  by  no  Grammarian  ;  nor 
yet  does  it  occur  except  in  writers  of  the  later  age,  as  Plutarch 
Tom.  VIII.  p.  899.  Athenaeus  I.  The  more  ancient  writers 
employed  nomog  and  ngm^og,  as  Xenoph.  de  Vectigal.  I.  3. 
Oecon.  XVII.  4. 

That  all  these  words  belong  to  the  later  periods,  is  shewn  by 
the  usus  loquendi  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Grammarians. 
Still  there  was  npt  wanting  an  analogy  in  the  more  ancient  lan- 
guage, according  to  which  these  and  other  words  of  the  kind 
are  formed.  Galen  and  Thomas  Magister  approve  of  afig^fn^ 
givog  as  Attic ;  i/iiiiQioQ  and  ijfA€Q&v6g  are  extant  in  Xenophon 
Oec.  XXI.  3.  pyrop.  I.  6.  19 ;  ^iQtPog  in  Pindar  Pyth.  III. 
87  ;  fnaimPgivog  in  Theocritus  Idyl.  I.  15.  X.  48. 

Other  instances  of  later  usage  exist  in  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison. Fischer!^*  has  treated  of  the  form  raxiov  for  ^Sttov. 
Compare  i^dvg,  ijdMv,  which  was  not  unknown  in  the  Attic  style ; 
as  appears  from  Xenoph.  Cyr.  VIII.  3.  16.  We  may  add  also 
aiTiGtog,  which  was  not  used  by  earlier  writers.  Tbom.  Mag. 
p.  794  o$T6vt6g  fidpTOi,  ov  aniarog,  Herodian  p.  473.  ed. 
rierson.  aivfirtovg  ogp&^ag^  ovg  vvv  aitiatovg  Xtyovai,  It  is 
read  Matt.  22:  4 ;  and  also  Joseph.  Ant.  VIU.  2.  4.  Athen. 
^V.  p.  656.  E.  It  is  derived  origbally,  no  doubt,  like  other 
words  of  the  kind,  from  an  obsolete  adjective  a^vog;  of  which 
however  no  traces  are  now  extant. 

We  come  now  to  verbs,  and  to  the  changes  which  arose  in 
their  forms.  In  these  also  analogy  is  the  great  law,  by  which 
every  thing  is  regulated  ;  and  only  a  very  few  occur  in  regard 
to  which  some  certain  analogy,  either  as  to  form  or  signification, 
is  not  found.  This  will  not  surprize  us,  if  we  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  Greek  language  even  before  the  dominion  of  the  Mace- 
donians was  cultivated  to  such  a  degree,  and  enriched  with  such 
a  variety  of  forms,  that  there  would  not  easily  be  found  wanting 
some  particular  form,  by  which  any  certain  kind  or  species  of 
idea  ought  to  be  expressed.-— Of  the  innumerable  examples 
which  occur  in  the  sacred  writings,  we  can  adduce  here  only  a 
few.  The  Grammarians  condemn  og^gliofif  Luke  21:  38,  and 
prescribe  og^Qivnv  instead  of  it ;  Moeris  p.  272.  Thom.  Mag. 
p.  656.  The  Alexandrine  interpreters  have  it.  Gen.  19:  2. 
20:  8.  et  al.  and  also  the  later  Greek  writers.  Similar  double 
forms  are  not  wanting  in  the  earlier  Greek  ;  as  nox&m^  fiox^l- 

J<«  Proluss.  p.  672.        ' 
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Cm;  opftdm,  6pf$itm ;  and  the  like.^  But  m  this  case  tbe  analo- 
gj  does  not  hold  good  ;  because  6(^&QlCfip  is  used  io  ao  intran- 
sitive sense  for  of^givm^  which  from  its  very  termination  is 
an  intranstdve  verb ;  while  verbs  in  i(m  with  few  exceptioos 
are  almost  always  empbyed  transitively. — So  to  em^doy  j^gfifo-- 
pii9  for  fygififOQHv  is  forbidden  by  Pbrynichns  p.  46,  and  Eu- 
stathius  ad  Od.  v.  6.  p.  1880,  26.  His  words^are  these: 
*'<^9f0C  fciy  TtT^amfUaPmg  oJSip,  i/^ti/o^'  oi  di  wnspov^  Mmt 
fpvyopm  tg4;ovlla3€$g,  oiup  ov  fniiita*  To7g  ^^ogctv.  In  the 
New  Testament  fpn/opcfW  n  found  many  times,  Matt.  24:  42. 
25:  13.  al.  and  also  in  die  Septuagmt  Jer.  5:  6.  31: 28.  We 
may  compare  l&At$¥  and  ^iln^,  both  in  the  best  writers ;  as 
Xenoph.  Cyr.  I.  4.  10.  Hellen.  III.  4.  5.-^n  like  manner  tbe 
(Srammarians  condemn  diefuTp,  Moeris  p.  22.  Tbom.  Mae-  p. 
821,  whose  words  Phavorinus  also  adopts.  Tbe  gloss  of  He97- 
chius :  diOfuih'  tag  diOfiag  rip  axujvmp  ac  9up,  refers  to  Luke 
8:  29,  where  the  word  is  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  it 
occurs  no  where  else  except  in  Etymd.  Mag.  p.  693,  S^,  and 
m  Aquila  Job  40: 20.  The  verb  9iefteue$p  is  freouent  in  the 
Attks  writers  in  precisely  the  same  signification ;  as  Xenoph.  de 
Re  Equest.  V.  5.  Memorab.  I.  2.  50.  Hiero  VI.  14.  Eurip. 
Bacch.  616.  The  form  ieofiSiP  was  the  more  ancient,  but  had 
become  obsolete ;  whence  it  is  properly  to  be  referred  to  the 
common  language. 

The  verbs  llwofHup  and  upitaCi^p  seem  also  to  be  instan- 
ces of  new  composition.  The  former  is  distinctly  condemned  by 
the  Grammarians;  who  recommend  aqftrnplCeup  or  dtvjtpiCcip 
instead  of  it.  Phrynicb.  p.  96,  iivnvia^pai  ov  XQV  ^^^p, 
aXXa  aifnmpio&iipai.  Moeris  p.  61.  Herodian  p.  448.  Thom. 
Mag.  p.  134.  Except  in  the  Scriptures,  where  it  b  read  John 
11:  11.  1  K.  3:  15.  Job  14:  12,  I  have  found  it  only  m  Plu- 
tarch, Opp.  T.  X.  p.  75.-^The  latter  verb  exists  in  none  of 
the  earlier  writers,  who  always  employed  iiitaCi^p  instead  of  it ; 
as  Herodot.  III.  184.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  VI.  2.  11.  Memor.  lU. 
6.  10.  Oecon.  VIII.  15.  Ldike  uses  it  in  Acts  22: 24,  29 ;  and 
the  Alexandrine  writers,  2  Mace.  7:  37.  Hist,  of  Susann.  14. 

Of  a  difierent  character  are  the  verbs  aX^m^  npii&m,  PV^m, 
which  are  prolonged  from  the  forms  aXdm,  %pim,  pin,  aftar  the 
analogy  of  the  verbs  nlim,  nkti^ta ;  which  last  is  used  by  Hero- 
dotus IT.  173.  Sturz  has  already  treated  of  the  former,  akn^m ; 
(De  Dialecto  Alex.  p.  145 ;)  the  testimony  of  the  Grammari- 
ans respecting  the  two  others,  remains  to  be  examined.    To  be- 
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^tn  with  %9n^^ ;  Moeris  says  (p.  334)  that  it  b  ^Ekkfiv^nSg,  mvilp 
^uKcig ;  and  so  also  Thomas  Magister,  p.  538.  Hesychius 
has  it  in  the  explanation  of  upiiv.  It  occurs  only  in  writers  of  a 
later  age,  Aristotle,  Lucian,  and  others.  In  the  New  Testament 
it  is  used  once  by  Paul,  2  Tim.  4: 3. — On  the  third  word,  v^^w^ 
Pollux  gives  his  opinion,  VII.  32,  oi  *jivt$%ol  yag  to  vti^uv 
vHv  Xi/ova$v.  Rightly,  for  the  prolonged  form  is  read  only  in 
later  writers ;  in  the  New  Testament  Matt.  6:  28.  Luke  12: 
27 ;  in  the  Septuagint  Ex.  35:  25 ;  and  in  the  Anthol.  II. 
32.  17. 

The  Greeks  of  the  later  age  seem  to  have  had  a  particular 
propensity  to  employ  forms  of  verbs  ending  in  om ;  of  which  not 
a  small  number  might  be  adduced  from  the  New  Testament 
alone.  The  cause  of  this  is  perhaps  to  be  sought  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  Macedonian  tongue  was  distinguished  for  many 
forms  of  this  sort ;  according  to  the  analogy  of  which  many  new 
ones  were  coined.  That  the  Doric  language,  at  least,  delighted 
especially  in  these  forms,  we  may  gather  even  from  Pindar,  who 
uses  many  verbs  in  a  double  form,  ending  both  in  6m  and  in 
other  termbations ;  as  daMkkm  and  daidakioi,  fpagfuamvia  and 
^pa^fiaKom^  XaXxivm  and  xakitom.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
following  are  of  this  sort. 

*Avunawofa,  2  Cor.  4:  16.  Col.  3:  10;  elsewhere  found  only 
in  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  Isocrates  has  avanaivtCHP^  Areop. 
c.  3.  This  mode  of  formation  is  not  foreign  to  Attic  usage. 
Compare  other  Attic  forms,  as  auoron  Soph.  Ai.  85,  and  <r»o- 
xlCm  Eurip.  Oenei  Fragm.  5, 2 ;  l^ydoi  Xenoph.  Agesil.  VIII. 
5,  and  ievlCof  Cyrop.  V.  4.  7.— Hence  also  comes  the  noun 
avancUvma^,  Rom.  12:  2.  Tit.  3:  5 ;  for  which  Suidas  has 
uvaxalviaig, 

*u^(pvnv6m,  anai  X^yofiivov^  Luke  8: 23.  It  is  found  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint onlv  ii>  the  Aldine  edition,  Judg.  5: 27.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  belongs  to  the  later  age.  Attic  writers  frequendy  have 
dipimviCof,  e.g.  Eurip.  Rhes.  25;  and  this  is  also  enumerated  among 
the  Attic  forms  by  the  Grammarians,  Moeris  p.  61.  Phrynichus 
p.  56.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  134.  We  find  once  na^vntoto  in  Xeno- 
phon,  Memorab.  U.  1.  30. 

jdixatota,  twice  read  in  the  New  Testament,  Heb.  7:  6,  9. 
Septuagint  Neh.  10:  37.  A  word  wholly  unknown  to  the  more 
ancient  writers,  who  used  for  it  dfxazivHv^  Xenoph.  Anab.  V. 
3.  10.  Hellen.  VI.  3.  9.     Harpocration  adduces  it  from  the 
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rhetoricians.    Piadar  abounds  in  socb  forms,  as  we  bare  just 
said  alK>ve. 

'^noSixaiow  is  referred  by  Fischer  (Proluss.  p.  696)  to  the 
Alexandrine  dialect ;  because,  besides  the  Alexandrine  version. 
Gen.  28:  22.  Deut.  14:  22.  al.  and  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Matt.  23:  23.  Luke  18:  12,  it  is  used  particularly  often 
by  Philo.  A  form  anoitxaTivm^  so  far  as  I  know,  is  no  where 
extant. 

'JSiovievoto,  found  once  in  the  New  Testament,  Mark  9:  12, 
but  very  often  in  the  Septuagint  Judg.  9:  38.  Ps.  53:  6.  15:  4. 
al.  To  this  use  of  it  the  gloss  of  Hesycbius  refers :  iSovStpm- 
aug,  uiudonlfiaooQ.  It  is  elsewhere  found  only  m  the  Etymolog. 
Mag.  p.  350,  24.  Plutarch  has  iiovSsvlCeip,  0pp.  T.  VII.  p. 
228. 

Kgaxatoia  from  ugaraiog,  used  by  Luke  1:  80j  and  Paul, 
I  Cpr.  16:  13.  Eph.  3:  16  ;  elsewhere  extant  only  once  in  the 
Septuagint  1  Sam.  4:  9'.  The  Attics  used  mgatvvm  in  the  same 
sense ;  comp.  Eurip.  Hippol.  1282.  Bacch.  659. 

JSa()doi  is  not  to  be  'employed,  but  aalga ;  so  says  Thomas 
Magister,  p.  789.  So  also  Moeris  p.  356,  oalguv,  ^uitT&n£g' 
aagovv,  'JEkltjviuwg.  It  is  found  in  Luke  15:  8.  Matt.  12:  44. 
Sturz  has  also  noted  it  in  Pamphilus  in  Geoponn.  13, 15, 4 ;  and 
in  Quintilius,  ib.  14,  6,  5.  I  subjoin  Lycophron  in  Cassandr. 
309,  and  Etymol.  Mag.  p.  276,  29.  407,  27.  708,  56.  2W- 
QHv  is  frequent  in  Euripides,  as  Hec.  363.  Andr.  166.  Jon. 
115.  121.  795.  Cycl.  29. 

£&iv6oif^  except  in  the  glossary  of  Hesycbius,  is  found  only 
in  the  New  Testament,  1  Pet.  5:  10.  The  Attics  employed 
€^evav  in  an  intransitive  sense;  as  Aristoph.  Plut.  912.  Eurip. 
Hecub.  295.  The  compound  aW^yooi  occurs  in  Xenophra, 
Cyrop.  I.  5.  3. 

These  examples  are  sufficient.  Of  the  rest,  as  cWuvafcoay^ 
ixQiCofo^  and  others,  I  shall  speak  in  another  place. 

There  remain  the  adverbs  ;  and  in  respect  to  these  we  may 
be  brief.  We  find  new  forms  both  simple  and  compound. 
Fischer  has  already  spoken  of  i^aniva  for  i^ampalag  or  i^aTU" 
vtig,  in  his  Proluss.  p.  674.  It  is  very  rare  in  the  later  Greek 
writers;  I  have  found  it  only  in  Zonaras  VII.  25.  X.  37.  It 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  Mark  9:  8 ;  and  in  the  Septua- 
gint Josh.  11:  7.  Num.  6:  9.— The  form  navoixi  is  condemn- 
ed by  the  Grammarians ;  Moeris  p.  320,  navontfialtf,  *ATxtKmg. 
nuvoixi,  'UkXijvixdig.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  676.     Hesycbius  has  it  in 
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a  gloss :  naaavQatg*  a^v,  navomi.  The  gloss  of  Suidas,  which 
Phavorinus  has  copied,  relates  to  the  New  Testament :  navoiui, 
gXq^  oiHi^,  It  occurs  Acts  16: 34 ;  and  in  the  Alexandrine  writers, 
Ex.  1:1.3  Mace.  3:  27.  It  is  also  adduced  from  Josephus, 
Ant.  IV.  4.  4.  Pbilo  de  Joseph,  p.  662.  ^ffischines  Socr.  Dial. 
II.  1,  and  others ;  all  of  whom  however  are  not  to  be  accounted  as 
having  been  masters  of  the  pure  Attic  diction.  Herodotus  has 
navoixlj^  VIII.  106 ;  Thucydides  navoixrjaii^,  II.,  16.  III.  67. 
— ^A  third  example  is  dXXaxo^iv  John  10:  1 ;  comp.  Esth.  4: 
13.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  37.  ikXo^h  aUo^ev,  aXiooi^  domfAoitega 
^  dXXaxo^i^  dXlaxO'&ev^  akXaxoa.  Moeris  is  more  moderate, 
as  it  would  seem  ;  p.  1 1 ,  aXXod^^^  alXotie,  aXXo^ev,  'u^vixaig' 
aXXaxoi^h  aXXaxo^ep,  aXXaxov,  xaivoiegov  '^riixoig  %al  'JEl- 
Xijvtxoig.  But  that  it  belongs  to  the  later  Atticism  I  do  not 
doubt;  since  only  writers  of  a  later  age  are  found  to  have 
used  it,  as  Aelian  Var.  Hist.  VI.  2.  VIII.  7.  Galen  de  usu  Par- 
tium  IX.  Simplicius  in  Epictet.  p.  266.  Appian  Punic,  p. 
129.  Plutarch  Fab.  p.  178.  Themistius  p.  16.  C.  Eustathi- 
us  ad  Diad.  %.  p.  719,  31. 

Of  new  compound  forms,  a  particular  one  is  navron  for  inaa^ 
roT€,  respecting  which  Sturz  has  already  adduced  all  that  is  to 
be  said,  deDial.  Alex.  p.  187.  59. 

VI.  The  sixth  class  comprehends  words,  either  peculiar  to 
the  ancient  dialects,  which  have  been  brought  together  in  the 
common  language,  or  those  altogether  new,  which  have  been 
first  introduced  by  the  later  Greeks.  The  occurrence  of  both  of 
these,  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  under  investiga- 
tion. New  words  and  new  modes  of  speaking  spring  up  in  ev- 
ery tongue,  so  long  as  it  flourishes  in  daily  use  and  as  a  living 
language.  That  the  style  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  particular- 
ly diversified  by  peculiar  words,  or  idioms,  according  to  the  va- 
rious countries  in  which  that  language  was  spoken,  is  unknown 
to  no  one  who  has  in  the  slightest  degree  considered  the  nature 
and  mutual  relation  of  the  dialects.  The  confusion  and  inter- 
mixture of  the  tribes  was  followed  by  the  confusion  of  the  dia- 
lects ;  so  that  what  was  before  peculiar  to  a  single  dialect,  was 
.  now  employed  promiscuously  in  the  later  language.  This  is  man- 
ifested in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Alexandrine 
version,  and  in  the  other  works  written  in  the  common  idiom ; 
in  all  of  which  Ionic,  Doric,  and  Attic  words  are  promiscuously 
used.  The  following  are  examples.  One  is  imgeofia  iCor. 
16:  8 ;  which  was  used  only  by  the  Ionics  and  writers  of  the 
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later  age  ;  while  the  Attics  said  c$a/u/9ilfl»/Ho,  according  to  Phry- 
nicbus,  pp.  88,  128.  The  different  writers  in  whom  it  is  found 
are  accurately  noted  by  Fischer,  Proluss.  p.  701,  and  Sturz, 
p.  164. — Fby/vCeiv  John  7:  32.  Matt.  20:  1 1  ;  yoyyva/iog  John 
7:  12,  and  the  same  in  Phrynichus  p.  158;  where  he  says 
they  are  Ionic,  and  adduces  a  passage  from  Phocylides  of  Mile- 
tus, who  uses  the  compound  niQ$yoyyvCf^v,  while  the  Attics,  h^ 
says,  employed  xov^gviuv  and  xov^gvaiAog.  With  this  agree 
Thomas  Mag.  p.  856,  Suidas,  Hesychius,  Phavorinus,  who  all 
explain  this  verb  by  xov^Qvi^iv.  Pollux,  Onomast.  V.  89,  re- 
fers these  words  to  the  cooing  of  doves ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  proper  signification.  They  occur  only  in  the  noipoi ; 
e.  g.  yoyyvinv  in  Lucian  Opp.  T.  X.  p.  94.  Antonius  de  se 
ipso  1.  fin.  I[.  21.  Arrimann  Epict.  III.  26;  and  yofyvofnos  in 
the  same  Antonius  1.  c.  IX.  37.  Nicetas  in  Andronic.  Comnen. 
I.  11.  Add  Sept.  Num.  14:  1.  Ex.  16:  7.  The  writer  of  Jude, 
V.  16,  calls  false  teachers  yoyyvotal,  an  example  of  which  word 
rfind  cited  only  once,  viz.  from  Theodotion,  Prov.  26: 21.— To 
the  Ionic  dialect  also  we  may  refer  the  verb  auogniCtw  John 
10:  12.  16:  32;  of  which  Phrynichus  says,  p.  94,  anognidra^' 
'J5HccTa7og  fiiv  TOVTO  Xty€$  'Itipmp'  ol  if  'u^vr$nol  axfdappi/ra^ 
qiaoL  The  other  Grammarians  do  not  note  the  word ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Mag.  p.  719, 
17.  Valckenaer  remarks  that  it  came  into  use  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  simple  verb  is  found  nowhere, 
except  in  the  Alexandrian  version  2  Sam.  22:  15.  Ps.  17:  16. 
al.  Several  compound  forms  occur ;  but  only  in  writers  of  the 
later  ages.  So  dittaxogmCeiP,  besides  in  the  New  Testament 
Matt.  26:  31.  John  11:  52,  and  Sept.  Zech.  13: 7,  is  also  read 
in  AeHan  Var.  Hist.  XIU.  46.  Polyb.  I.  47.  6 ;  for  which  So- 
phocles has  dtaantdwuvfih  Oed.  in  Col.  620,  1341.  Also 
dnoifKognliuV^  I  Macc.  1 1: 55  ;  iuanognMfiog  Plutarch  T.  VII. 
p.  507. 

Thus  far  the  Ionic  words ;  nor  are  others  wanting,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  adopted  from  the  Doric  dialect.  Kogiatov  and 
noXlvfftmriq^  as  we  have  seen  above,  are  referred  by  the  Gram- 
marians to  the  Macedonians.  To  these  we  may  add  u/giAutog^ 
Rom.  11:  17,  24  ;  which  the  Grammarians  affirm  to  be  put 
with  less  elegance  for  nortvog,  Moeris,  p.  237,  Korftvofi,  Jfr^ 
T^nmg'  ayguiatog,  'EkXijvtMcig.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  551^  nonrog^ 
ovx  ayguktuog.  So  also  Aelius  Dionysias  in  Eustath.  ad  Od. 
V.  p.  818.    The  Grammarians  explain  odier  words  by  this,  as 
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if  it  was  commoD  and  well  known  to  all.  Hesychius :  mitwog' 
ayguXaiog;  and  so  Suidas.  Pollux  I.  241,  i/  ii  ayQ&Atua  %6- 
xivoq  %aXfiTai\  and  so  even  Dioscorides  himself  1. 137,  iyQtti- 
Xata,  ^v  W0&  %6twov  nakovatv,  Theophrastus  also  has  it,  Hist. 
Plant.  II.  3  and  4,  and  several  others ;  but  all  of  the  later  ages.  It 
appears  to  be  Doric ;  as  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  of  its  be- 
ing used  by  Theocritus,  Idyl.  AXV.  21. — ^We  may  reasonably 
conclude,  that  many  other  words  extant  in  the  New  Testament 
were  in  like  manner  adopted  into  the  later  language  from  the 
ancient  dialects ;  although,  from  the  silence  of  the  Gramma- 
rians, we  are  not  able  to  refer  them  to  their  proper  origin. 

We  come  now  to  words  entirely  neWj  and  which  first  began 
to  be  used  in  the  later  language.  These  may  be  reduced  to 
three  kinds.  The  first  sort  embraces  those,  which  the  ancient 
Grammarians  have  expressly  asserted  to  be  peculiar  to  the  com- 
mon language.  The  second  kind  are  those,  which,  although 
not  expressly  condemned  by  the  Grammarians  as  not  admbsible 
in  a  good  style,  are  nevertheless  found  only  b  the  later  writers, 
To7g  no^olS'  The  third  sort  includes  those,  which  are  extant 
only  in  those  authors  who  have  in  their  writings  employed  the 
.  language  of  common  life ;  as  the  apostles,  the  Alexandrine  in- 
terpreters, the  writers  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  the  ancient  fa- 
thers, the  authors  of  glossaries,  etc.  It  is  obvk>us,  however,  in  re- 
spect to  the  whole  class  of  words  in  questbn,  i.  e.  new  words,  that 
they  must  not  all  be  regarded  as  having  been  formed  and  btro- 
duced  into  the  language  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
By  no  means.  Many  of  those  words  which  the  Grammarians 
reprehend,  may  already  have  long  existed  in  the  language,  un- 
employed indeed  b^  good  writers,  but  by  no  means  discarded 
from  the  usage  of  common  life.  Many  of  those,  moreover, 
which  are  no  longer  found  in  Attic  writers,  but  only  in  the  ifo«- 
vol,  are  unquestionably  to  be  considered  as  ancient  and  of  ap- 
proved authority.  Although,  indeed,  they  do  not  occur  in  the 
earlier  writers,  still  the  cause  of  this  may  probably  lie  b  the  fact, 
that  we  no  longer  possess  all  those  authors  who  wrote  in  the 
earlier  ages.  The  same  is  true  also  of  the  third  species  of  words 
above  mentioned ;  among  which  there  probably  are  many  that 
were  anciendy  known  and  approved  of.  Nevertheless,  it  would  I 
think  be  of  great  utility,  if  b  reference  to  these  three  divisbns, 
interpreters  would  endeavour  accurately  to  ascertab  what  be- 
longs to  the  language  of  more  ancient  writers,  what  to  those  of 
a  later  age,  and  .what  to  the  usage  and  idbm  of  common  life. 
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We  should  then  not  only  have  something  more  definite  in  re- 
spect to  the  sources  of  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament 
writers,  which  we  have  so  often  seen  to  be  either  wholly  neglected 
or  improperly  applied ;  but  should  then  also  be  able  to  gain  some 
more  perspicuous  views  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  style 
of  the  New  Testament ;  in  which,  hitherto,  no  accurate  distinc- 
tion has  been  made,  between  what  was  to  be  regarded  as  Attic, 
what  as  appropriate  ty  uotv^  dMktkTf^,  and  what  as  peculiar 
to  the  idiom  of  the  common  people.  Indeed,  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  in  general  would  unquestionably  be  much  pro- 
moted, if  the  character  and  usus  loquendi  of  the  iiio$poi  were  ac- 
curately ascertained  and  described,  so  as  to  mark  bow  far  and  in 
what  respects  they  have  departed  from  the  Attic  diction.  But 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  taking  up  all  the  authors  one 
by  one,  and  investigating  the  style  of  each  writer  separately ;  so 
as  to  shew  in  detail  what  is  Attic,  and  what  is  not  Attic.  Our 
plan  is  limited  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  respect 
to  which  we  will  endeavour  accurately  to  determine  what  is  ap- 
propriate to  each  of  these  three  divisk>ns. 

To  return  then  to  the  point  whence  we  have  digressed — to 
those  words  which  were  first  used  in  a  later  age,  either  by 
writers  of  learning,  or  by  those  who  employed  the  language  of 
common  life.  That  many  of  these  were  then  newly  formed,  no 
one  will  deny.  This  is  manifest  from  the  analogy  of  all  languages, 
which,  so  long  as  they  remain  living  tongues,  are  continuaUy 
augmented  by  the  additk>n  of  new  words.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
here  certam  criteria,  by  the  application  of  which  the  old  may  with 
sufficient  probability  be  distinguished  from  the  new.  We  maj 
establish  three  such  criteria.  The^r«^  has  respect  to  the  thing 
to  be  expressed.  If  this  appear  to  be  new,  and  unknown  to  the 
men  of  former  days,  then  the  word  also  is  probably  of  recent 
origin.  So  aXXoTg$oinla*onog,  1  Pet  4:  5;  m^gamagi<ntog^ 
Col.  3:  2 ;  iQ%tawfifmfog,  Luke  6: 41 ;  i^xneXmnig,  Luke  19:  2 ; 
diaSi%iq>vhiv^  Acts  26:  7 ;  eidiaXaxQeUi,  1  Cor.  10: 14 ;  «idcoAa- 
's^Q,  1  Cor.  10:  7;  and  the  like.  That  these  words  are  new, 
no  one  can  doubt,  who  recollects  that  the  things  which  they  were 
invented  to  express,  were  peculiar  to  the  Jews  and  unknown  to 
the  Greeks. — ^The  second  criterion  has  respect  to  words  which 
designate  things  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  which  had 
other  names  in  the  ancient  language.  Megwfiog  and  dutfugto^ 
fiog  are  condemned  by  the  Grammarians;  the  latter  by  Pollux 
Vin.  1 36,  0  yag  dietfupiofiog  vnogwvlov ;  the  former  by  Thorn*- 
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as  Magister  p.  49,  apttdaaa^&ac^  ov%  avttf*eglaua^ai.  Kut  opo^ 
daofiog,  ov  fitgiaftog.  Correctly,  as  I  suppose ;  for  they  are 
both  extant  only  in  the  xoivol^  tIz.  fiegiofiog  in  Josephus  Ant* 
VII.  p.  249.  Theophr.  de  Cans.  Plant.  I.  13.  Hist.  Plant.  I. 
2.  Polyb.  IX.  34:  7 ;  and  diafiegtafiog  in  Plutarch,  T.  Vffl. 
p.  592.  Diod.  XI.  47.  Earlier  writers  employed  daofAog  and 
avaSaofAog,  8o  dya^oavvti,  which  Paul  uses  Rom.  15:  14.  Gal. 
5:  22, 1  find  in  no  other  author,  except  the  Alexandrue  inter* 
preters  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  Attics  said  xQV^o^ 
tfjg,  according  to  Thomas  Magister  p.  921,  X9V^^''VS»  ovk  «yo- 
^otfig^  ovf  aya^oavvtj.  So  in  very  many  other  examples ;  as 
uno%€q>aXliiw  for  nagarofjiiiv,  xgafifiaxog  for  aulfinovg,  aoQOVv 
for  aalgitv,  iixmvi^Hv  for  atjpvTwliHv. — ^The  third  criterion  of 
a  later  origin  I  refer  to  those  words  which,  either  in  their  forma- 
tion or  signification,  follow  an  analogy  wholly  new  and  unknown 
ta  the  ancient  language.  Of  this  kmd  is  oq^qIC^ip  for  og^gtvi^v, 
which  I  have  noted  above,  p.  675.  Another  example  is  dwa- 
fioat,  used  by  Paul  Col.  1:  11 ;  comp.  Ecc.  10:  10.  Dan.  9: 
27 ;  which  according  to  analogy  ought  to  be  derived  either  Jrom 
a  noun  of  the  second  declension  in  og,  as  dovkom  fitom  dovXog ; 
or  in  OP,  as  jmgom  fix>m  imgop ;  or  from  the  genitive  of  the  third 
declension,  as  nvgom  firom  nvg,  nvgog.  But  there  is  no  root  of 
this  kind  extant  from  which  to  derive  either  dvpa/iom  or  the 
compound  ipSvpoftom;  which,  like  the  simple  verb,  is  found 
only  in  the  writers  pf  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Alexan- 
drine version,  as  Heb.  11:34.  Phil.  4:  13.  Ps.  51:  7.  To 
these  we  may  add  onXafXPl^^O'^ah  which  appears  to  be  a  verb 
of  recent  origin  from  its  signification ;  since  the  earlier  Greeks 
did  not  use  ra  anXiypfa  in  the  sense  of  misericordia^  but  this 
usage  passed  from  the  Hebrews  to  the  Jews  who  spoke  the 
Greek  language.  It  is  found  Matt.  9:  36.  al.  and  in  Symma- 
chus,  Deut.  13:  8.  The  Septuagint  has  the  compound  in^ 
anXayxvlC^a^ai,  Prov.  17:  5.  Here  too  belongs  nokvanXayx^og 
James  5:  1 ;  which  seems  to  be  no  where  else  extant. 

The  modes  in  which  new  words  could  be  formed,  were  of 
course  not  uniform,  but  exceedingly  various.  Some  arose  in 
connexion  with  new  and  unknown  things  ;  examples  of  which 
have  been  given  above,  and  of  which  innumerable  instances  oc- 
cur in  the  later  writers.  Others  again,  although  not  employed  to 
express  new  ideas,  owed  their  origin  to  some  regular  analogy, 
by  which  the  men  of  a  later  age  were  guided  in  the  formation  of 
them.    Words  of  this  kind  appear  'every  where.    Thus  no  an- 
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cient  author  would  have  writteD  uutuletUn^  accordiDg  to  Thom- 
as Magtster,  p.  565 ;  while  Xalla  vaingogXaUm  and  sr^wJUU/a 
were  of  approved  authority.  We  find  this  word  in  2  Cor.  12: 
20 ;  but  elsewhere  only  in  the  Alexandrine  writers,  Wisd.  1:11; 
and  in  the  fathers,  as  Clem.  Alex.  p.  556.  Basil  T.  II.  pp.  247, 
497.  The  verb  utndkaXiw  occurs  in  Arbtophanes,  Ran.  752. 
So  iya^truvfi  and  fugicftog  have  just  been  noted  (p.  683)  ;  in 
which  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  good  analogy.--Other8  still 
would  seem  to  be  formed  after  the  manner  of  foreign  languages. 
Such  are  ip&unatog,  Acta  13:  7;  ap&VTUiTivn,  Acts  18:  12; 
dlexTopofpemflaj  Mark  13:  35;  ngoaomokfjindio,  James  2: 9 ;  njpoir- 
mytokfiTmjg,  Acts  10:34;  ngoam7€oXn%lfl€Lf  Rom.  2:  11;  in  all 
of  which  the  traces  of  the  LaUn  and  Hebrew  languages  will  be 
apparent  to  every  one.  In  others,  lastly,  conciseness  of  expres- 
sion would  seem  to  have  been  the  object,  and  they  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formed  by  way  of  compendium ;  as  aixfialm^ 
rlCe&p  Rom.  7:  23,  and  passive  aixtiokmilCBa^a*  Luke  21:  24  ; 
for  which  the  Grammarians  direct  to  use  oij^fcaAcuroy  itouiv  or 
aixf^aXmrov  yivea&ai^  as  Phryn.  p.  192.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  23.  So 
ipaartitovv,  Acts  17: 6.  Gal.  5: 12,  which,  although  the  Gram- 
marians are  silent  respecting  it,  is  yet  no  where  found  except  in 
the  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ps.  58:  11.  Is.  22:  3,  and 
in  Harpocration  who  explains  the  verb  apua%£vaaaa&a$  by  the 
verb  uptanatw&^vai.  The  Attics  appear  to  have  said  apaaxtf 
TOP  no&fiv^  as  Xenopb.  Hellen.  XI.  5.  35.  Sophoc.  Antig.  687. 
Trach.  39.  Isocrates  Panegyr.  c.  31.  We  may  also  perhaps 
properly  refer  the  verb  fiefitjXom  to  the  same  genus;  which,  be- 
sides Matt.  12:  5.  Acts  24:  6,  is  found  only  in  the  Alexandrine 
interpreters;  as  Ex.  31:  14.  £z.  43:  7.  al.  Whether  the 
Greeks  said  fidfitjXop  nomv  or  somethmg  similar  instead  of  it,  I 
am  not  able  certainly  to  affirm.  Indeed  this  whole  subject  can 
be  treated  of  only  b  single  examples ;  in  which  we  can  here  do 
longer  delay. 

VII.  The  seventh  class  of  vestiges  of  the  later  language  oc- 
curring in  the  New  Testament,  consists  in  those  ngnijwatUms 
ofwards^  which,  not  being  found  in  the  more  ancient  language, 
appear  to  have  been  either  later  introduced,  or  not  of  good  au- 
thority. It  is  the  duty  of  an  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament 
to  be  master  of  all  the  sources  of  the  u$v4  loquendi;  but  this 
cannot  be  done,  unless  the  new  powers  and  meanings  of  words, 
both  in  the  works  of  later  writers  and  in  the  language  of  com- 
mon life,  are  accurately  noted  and  distinguished.     To  note  all 
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these  properly  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty ;  not  oaly  ia  avoid- 
ing to  assume  as  a  new  signification  that  which  is  in  fact  only  a 
new  sense* ;  but  also  in  developing  the  connexion  in  which  the 
new  power  of  a  word  stands  related  to  the  usual  meanings  of 
it.  In  this  particular  branch  there  remains  yet  very  much  to 
be  done  in  order  to  arrive  at  accuracy. — In  my  view,  new  sig- 
nificaticHis  of  words  may  arise  in  a  twofold  manner;  either 
by  amplification  or  transfer.  Amplijieation  takes  place,  when 
you  superadd  to  the  notions  or  ideas  afaready  expressed  by  a 
word,  another  notion,  which  hitherto  has  not  been  connected 
with  them.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this.  The 
verb  naganalelv  is  said  to  be  used  incorrectly  in  the  sense  of 
asldngf  beseeching  ;  sbce  the  earlier  and  purer  writers  employ 
it  particularly  in  the  sense  of  exhorting  ;  so  Thomas  Mag.  p. 
684 ;  and  with  him  coincide  Suidas,  Phavorinus,  and  Hermoge- 
aes  nsgl  fu^odov  dnvot,  c.  3.  p.  519.  ed.  Laurent.  The  case 
b  just  this ;  the  ancient  writers  did  not  yet  refer,  as  was  done 
in  a  later  age,  the  kind  of  exhortation  expressed  by  this  verb  to 
those  things,  which  we  wish  to  have  done  by  others  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  advantage.  There  arose  out  of  it  in  this  way  an  ex- 
hortation to  do  that  which  corresponds  to  ourprayers^  i.  e.  a  real 
petition,  which,  conceived  of  in  this  manner,  might  easily  be  call- 
ed ntigaxXfiatg,  The  verb  naidivm  furnishes  another  example ; 
which,  according  to  Thomas  Magister,  is  found  m  the  sacred 
books  only  in  the  sense  of  chastising.  The  following  are^  his 
words,  p.  729,  oiVovtoi^  ovdi  na&dsveip  avtl  tov  noXaCeiv,  cUAo 
naga  fiovy  r^  S^iif  79^<pi  tovto  6VQlaxeTa$.  See  Heb.  12:  7. 
Luke  23:  16.  How  this  signification  came  to  be  attributed  to 
the  word,  is  easy  to  be  conceived,  if  we  recollect  that  ed- 
ucation was  connected  with  chastisement.  Frequently  too  that 
which  is  newly  added  in  the  thought,  is  also  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  words.  So  %qovov  nouiv,  Acts  15:  33.  18: 
23 ;  in  which  phrase  we  find  a  use  of  the  verb  no^^lv  un- 
known to  the  more  ancient  language;  which  never  refers  it 
to  time,  but  employs  Siatglfietv  in  this  sense.  All  these  are 
instances  of  new  significations  from  amplification.  Others  a- 
rise  also  froin  transfer,  I  call  that  transfer,  when  we  attribute 
to  words  a  new  power  or  meaning  derived  from  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, which  meaning  these  words  do  not  originally  possess 

*  See  the  Appendix  to  this  article,  no.  2.  p.  690. 
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in  the  vernacular  tongue.  lastances  of  this  sort  are  innumera* 
ble  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Many  Greek  words, 
have  there  received  new  s^ifications  after  the  model  of  the 
Hebrew ;  in  such  a  way,  namely,  that  if  a  Greek  word  coin- 
cides with  a  Hebrew  one  in  some  certain  signification,  we  find 
also  the  other  significations  of  that  Hebrew  or  Aramaean  word 
transferred  to  the  same  Greek  word.  I  purposely  omit  exam- 
ples ;  as  they  roust  be  familiar,  in  all  the  parts  of  speech,  even 
to  those  who  have  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  subject. 

Besides  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Alexandrine 
interpreters  have  also  transferred  from  the  Hebrew  usus  hquen-- 
di  new  significations  to  many  Greek  words.  The  cause  of  this 
some  have  supposed — and  not  without  a  semblance  of  truth — 
to  lie  in  the  poverty  of  the  Hebrew  ;^^  whence  it  has  happened, 
that  since  one  word  in  that  language  often  serves  to  express  sev- 
eral ideas,  the  same  variety  of  signification  has  been  transferred 
to  a  Greek  word,  which  perhaps  properly  corresponded  to  H 
only  in  one  signification.  But  if  we  consider  the  subject  atten- 
tively, thb  mode  of  explanation  will  appear  to  be  true  only  in  part. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Hebrew  language,  when  compared  with 
the  Greek,  contains  very  few  words.  But,  on  the  other  hand 
this  very  fewness  of  words  shews,  that  the  ideas  which  the  He- 
brews had  acquired  by  reflection  and  which  they  expressed  in 
words,  were  also  circumscribed  within  far  narrower  limits  than 
among  the  Greeks ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  possible  in 
this  manner,  to  hide  as  it  were  a  variety  of  things  under  this  pov- 
erty of  language.  All  this  will  be  surprising  to  no  one  who  re- 
fleets  upon  the  history  of  this  people,  and  their  disinclination  to 
all  intercourse  with  other  nations.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand, 
why  the  sacred  authors  should  be  induced  by  the  poverty  of 
their  vernacular  tongue,  to  despise  the  riches  of  the  Greek  and 
prefer  to  use  Greek  words  in  a  foreign  sense,  rather  than  to  em- 
ploy instead  of  these,  other  words  in  their  proper  sense.  We 
must  therefore  look  for  some  other  and  more  probable  reason, 
which  operated  to  produce  this  transfer  of  signification  ;  and  I 
think  we  shall  not  err,  if  we  look  for  it  in  a  certain  negligence, 
and  in  the  litde  accurate  knowledge  which  the  apostles  bad  of 
the  Greek  language.  This  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the  sole 
cause ;  and  it  sprang  from  their  erroneous  modes  of  thinking  ; 
since  they  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  same 


'^  Leusden,  De  Hebraismis  N.  T.  p.  32.  ed.  Fischer. 
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force  and  the  same  power  were  inherent  in  the  Greek  words, 
which  they  had  found  by  experience  to  exist  in  their  vernacular 
ones.  They  were  unacquainted  with  grammatical  studies,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  accurately  skilled  in  the  Greek  language, 
nor  familiar  with  its  nature  and  character. — ^From  all  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  obvious,  that  new  significations  of  this  kind, 
which  thus  arise  by  transfer  or  translation,  do  not  enrich  hut 
rather  corrupt  a  language ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  introduced, 
except  by  authors  who  are  only  slightly  versed  in  the  grammat* 
ical  structure  of  languages. 

VTII.  It  remaips  in  the  eighth  class  to  treat  of  the  instances 
where  the  usus  loquendi,  and  this  alone,  has  been  subjected  to 
change.  The  usus  loquendi  is  defined  to  be  (he  custom  of  ex- 
pressing  a  certain  thing  by  a  certain  %vord.^^  To  this  I  think 
it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  subjoin,  that  this  usage  is  intra- 
duced  both  by  vniters  and  the  study  of  them,  and  by  the  inter- 
course of  common  life.  Hence  the  usus  loquendi  of  books  may 
be  one  thing ;  and  diat  of  common  life  another.  From  this  law 
however  we  find  the  later  Greeks  to  have  widely  receded,  both 
in  their  writings  and  in  their  language  of  common  intercourse  ; 
employing  many  words  to  express  things,  in  connexion  with 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  never  used  those  words.  In  regard 
to  the  language  of  books,  this  is  testified  by  the  monuments  of 
antiquity ;  in  respect  to  the  language  of  common  life,  although 
direct  testimony  is  ^antine,  yet  we  may  well  assume  the  fact, 
inasmuch  as  this  species  oi  language  is  in  itself  variable  and  fixed 
by  no  certaitt  laws.  In  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  the  usus 
loquendi  of  both  the  earlier  and  later  writers,  ought  to  be  care* 
fuUy  distinguished  from  that  of  the  common  spokep  language ; 
because  if  this  distinction  be  overlooked,  we  cannot  treat  in  any 
proper  manner  of  the  sources  of  the  usus  loquendi.  Fischer  and 
Sturz  have  already  collected  many  examples  under  this  head ; 
and  there  remain  other  instances  still  unobserved.  But  it  has 
hitherto  been  the  common  fault  of  all  interpreters,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  two  individuals,  that  in  determinbg  the  usus  Zo- 
quendi  of  the  sacred  authors,  they  have  very  rarely  had  regard 
to  the  kind  of  writers  from  whom  they  drew  paNiIlel  passages ; 
whether  they  were  of  approved  authority,  or  whether  of  a  later 
age,  when  the  purity  and  chasti^  of  the  earlier  Greek  diction  was 
no  longer  preserved  undefiled.    Hence  it  has  happened,  that  they  - 

^^  Moras  Hermeneut.  I.  p.  34.  ed.  Eichstadt 
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have  frequently  attributed  senses  to  words,  which  a  reference  to 
time  would  shew  that  they  could  not  possibly  have.  Some  ex- 
amples are  given  above ;  and  I  subjoin  here  some  others,  in 
which  the  vestiges  of  the  later  idiom  have  not  yet  been  noticed. 
Almost  all  the  Atticists  affirm  that  the  word  /ucc/u/ui;  is  not  used 
of  a  grandmoihery  but  of  a  mother ;  Phryn.  p.  52,  fiififttfp^ 
Ti/y  toS  nar^g  tj  fi^tpog  fifirdgu  ov  UyovQw  ol  a^atoi^  aUia 
r/r^y.  fiififi^p  f*iy  oip  nut  fiififgiov  r97V  fiijTtga,  ifta^ig  ovv 
Ti^v  fittfifiijif  fnl  Tfig  rii^g  kiyav.  Dionys.  Ael.  an.  Eustath. 
Moeris  p.  258.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  846.  Heliadius  ap.  Phot.  Bibi. 

6]  579.  Scbol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acharn.  39.  Photius  p.  180.  But 
esychius  and  Suidas,  who  explain  it  by  nyV  fit/r^pa  xwyowittv 
and  Tov  ^nargog  17  fiijTQog  (iijri^,  have  express  reference  to 
the  New  Testament  usage,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  inter- 

freters  of  the  Attic  diction.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of 
^ollux,  who  says  Onomast.  III.  7,  97  di  natgog  17  fifjtgog 
fiiiTfjQ  T  17^17*  icat  TijV  fiotfifAfjp  di,  Hal  fiififiaw,  tm  xavxtig  naga- 
Xtpatov,  which  words  I  suppose  are  to  be  understood  rather 
with  reference  to  his  own  time,  than  to  antiquity.  Paul  uses 
this  word  for  grandmother^  2  Tim.  1 :  5  ;  a  usage  acknowledg- 
ed only  by  the  jcowo*  ;  Plutarch  Tom.  I.  pp.  797,  804.  T.  II. 
p.  704.  rhilo  p.  601.  Josephus  p.  35 J. — ^The  verb  ivxagt- 
atiip  Pollux  rightly  observes,  Onomast.  V.  32,  was  only  employ- 
ed tnl  tti  dtdovm  x^9^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ildiwui^  i.  e.  in  the  sense 
to  gratify^  and  not  in  the  sense  to  give  thanke  (Lobeck  ad 
Phryn.  p.  18) ;  and  to  this  precept  must  we  reduce  the  opin* 
k>ns  of  the  other  Grammarians,  e.  g.  Phrynich.  p^  8,  €vxap$^ 
axiiv  oviiig  t£v  doKlfiWP  ilnsv,  dXXa  xigw  eideytu.  Thorn.  Mag. 
p.  913.  Many  citations  have  been  heaped  together  by  Kypke, 
Albert!,  and  others;  but  the  authors  from  whom  they  quote 
are  of  the  later  age,  and  are  therefore  not  of  an  authority  suf- 
ficient to  do  away  the  censure  of  the  Grammarians.  The  word 
is  used  in  the  former  sense  by  Demosthenes  pro  Coron.  p. 
122;  in  the  latter  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
Matt.  15:  36.  Luke  27:  16.  2  Cor.  1:  ll.--Of  the  verb  figi- 
Xiip  the  same  Grammarians  affirm,  that  the  Attics  never  used  it 
in  reference  to  rain,  for  which  they  said  t/e tv ;  Phrynich.  p. 
121.  Phavorinus.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  171,  /^(m'];^^^^ 
X€ilmp  einip  inl  vnov^  akXa  vei.  Phrynichus  cites  a  certab  Td- 
eclides,  a  comic  writer,  as  having  used  it  in  this  sense;  but 
seems  to  be  in  doubt  about  the  real  author  of  the  fable,  iirom 
which  the  example  is  quoted.     I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it 
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in  this  sense  in  any  approved  prose  writer.  The  passage  of 
Anacreon^^^  which  Triller  has  adduced  in  order  to  weaken  the 
authority  of  Thomas  Magister,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Grammarians ;  for  figixofiav  and  ^Qax^laa  are 
there  used  passively,  which  passive  use  of  the  verb  seems  not 
to  be  reprehended  by  them.  There  remains  the  passage  in 
Pindar,^**  where  the  active  form  is  once  employed  in  reference 
to  snow  ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  usus  lo- 
quendi  of  poetry  and  of  prose  are  often  very  different.  I  omit 
other  examples;  which  could  not  well  be  explained  without 
going  largely  into  particulars. 

N.  B.    For  ao  Index  to  this  article,  see  the  end  of  the  volume. 


Appendix. 

On  the  Lexicography  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

There  are  three  things,  a  careful  and  accurate  distinction  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  full  illustration  of  every  word. 

1.  The  first  regards  the  history  of  a  word,  and  its  age.  The 
latter  must  be  distinctly  specified,  on  account  of  the  different 
mode  of  treatment  which  will  be  required,  according  as  the 
word  is  known  to  have  been  already  in  use  among  the  earlier 
Greeks,  or  to  be  peculiar  to  the  later  l£(i}guage.     Those  of  the 

i^^Od.  III.  12. 

Bgixofiai  di,  utijlaAfjvov 
Karavvxta  mnXaptjfiai. 

Also  a  little  farther  on,  v.  26. 

BXipixat  pQctxeiaa  v^vgti, 

1^  Olymp.  VII.  63. 

^  ev^a  noti 
Bgixs  ficiv  fiaa^levg  o  iiiyag 
Xgvaaig  viq>€lieaai  noXiv. 

•  The  following  are  the  introductory  remarks  to  a  Programm 
published  by  the  author  at  Pentecost,  1818,  reprinted  in  Rosen- 
mueller's  Commentationes  Theologicae  I.  p.  171.  The  body  of 
the  Programm  consists  of  three  lexicographical  articles  on  the 
words  ayinti^  dyiaofiog,  nvevfia.  See  the  Preliminary  Remarks 
above,  p.  640. 
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former  kiod  do  not  need  to  be  further  taken  into  the  ac- 
count iu  an  historical  description  of  the  kter  Hellenism ;  for 
they  come  down,  of  course,  quite  to  the  commencement  of 
the  noivn  iiakeutog,  and  on  this  account  require  no  farther 
explanation  than  the  mere  statement  of  their  ancient  significa- 
tion and  use ;  the  testimonies  and  sources  of  which  have  been 
.  collected  with  great  diligence,  and  are  extant  in  other  works,  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  pursue  the  study  of  the  language.  Those 
of  the  latter  kind,  on  the  contrary,  both  the  words  themselTes 
and  their  later  forms,  require  a  whoUy  different  mode  of  treat- 
ment ;  since  neither  the  history  of  them,  nor  the  appropriate 
meaning  and  usage,  has  hitherto  been  determined ;  but  is  still  to 
be  investigated  and  established  by  the  authority  of  competent 
witnesses.  Hence,  not  only  the  sources  in  which  the  first  traces 
of  such  words  occur,  but  also  the  senses  and  significations  wfaicfa 
seem  to  be  the  most  ancient,  ought  to  be  fully  and  accurately 
described.  The  complete  exhibitk>n  of  the  significations  of  a 
word,  depends  very  frequently  on  a  full  exhibition  of  its  history  \ 
masmuch  as  in  this  way  only  is  its  real  origin  and  primitive 
sense  to  be  correctly  recognized. 

2.  The  second  important  point  to  be  regarded  in  treating  of 
a  word,  is  a  true  and  perfect  exposition  of  its  iignifieation. 
This  depends,  in  the  first  place,  in  my  judgment,  very  much  on 
a  close  and  accurate  distinction  of  the  primary  notbn  of  a  word 
from  those  significations,  which  have  arisen  either  fi-om  a  later 
usus  loquendi^  or  from  its  being  varrously  transferred  and  appli- 
ed to  express  other  objects.  And  in  the  next  place,  the  same 
method  should  be  folk)wed  in  regard  to  the  derived  significa- 
tions, which  should  be  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  dieir 
con3istency  and  correspondence  with  the  ultimate  root,  under 
every  variety  of  usage,  be  pointed  out  and  established.  In  this 
way  the  error  into  which  interpreters  of  every  age  have  hither- 
to very  frequently  fallen,  may  be  most  certainly  avoided,  viz. 
the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  i^nificalion  and  die 
ien$e*oi  words.  In  a  language  where  r^igion  and  religious 
things  are  the  chief  subjects  of  discourse,  there  is  of  course 
the  greatest  danger  of  committing  errors  of  this  sort ;  since 
every  thing  relating  to  God  and  to  the  divine  nature,  can 
be  apprehended,  either  in  thought  or  external  expression, 
only  when  represented  under  some  imagery ;  and  the  cfaobe 
of  this  imagery  and  the  method  of  transferring  it  to  express 
that   which   is  divine,   afibrds   perpetual  occasion   to  give   a 
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new  sense  to  words ;  which,  however,  is  something  very  differ- 
ent from  a  new  signification.  This  latter  arises  and  assumes  its 
place  in  the  language,  when  the  thing  which  it  designates  is  it- 
self new,  and  is  not  merely  employed  by  way  of  comparison, 
as  an  image,  to  signify  some  other  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
new  and  difl^rent  sense  arises  in  words,  when  they  are  not  em- 
ployed to  designate  things  in  themselves  new,  but  are  only 
transferred  and  applied  to  a  new  comparison  of  that  which  they 
have  hitherto  designated,  with  something  else.  These  two  things 
ought  certainly  in  no  language  to  be  more  carefully  dbtinguish* 
ed,  than  in  that  which  relates  to  religion  ;  because  here  the  ob- 
jects to  which  all  the  signs  of  language  refer,  remain  immutable, 
and  only  the  forms  and  images  under  which  they  must  be  ap- 

frehended  by  the  mind,  can  be  subject  to  novelty  and  change, 
lence,  therefore,  they  present  occasion  for  the  rise  of  new  #en- 
«e«,  but  not  of  new  significations. 

3.  The  third  point  which  requires  particular  attention  in  the 
explanation  of  words  in  the  later  Hellenism,  has  regard  to  the 
anomalous  use  of  words^  either  by  themselves,  so  far  as  they 
suffer  any  change  in  sense,  or  as  standing  in  connexion  with 
other  words.  Whatever  is  found  in  either  case,  contrary  to  the 
usual  rules  of  grammar  and  sense  as  they  obtained  in  the  more 
ancient  language,  may  be  much  more  conveniently  treated  of 
in  a  Lexicon  than  in  the  Grammar ;  since  it  can  refer  only  to 
single  examples,  and  not  to  the  circle  of  the  whole  language. 
That  a  multitude  of  such  anomalies  have  migrated  into  the  dic- 
tion of  the  sacred  writers,  can  be  matter  of  doubt  to  no  one  who 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  and  nature  of  the 
Jewish  HeUenism.  There  is  besides  another  cause,  which  can- 
not but  be  followed  by  similar  anomalies  and  departures  from 
good  usage.  I  mean  the  particular  usage,  both  as  to  grammar 
and  sense,  of  individual  writers.  Thb  could  not  well  have  been 
otherwise ;  since  they  appear  to  have  been  regulated  by  no  com- 
mon law,  but  rather  by  accident  and  individual  taste,  in  thus 
transferring  the  usus  hquendi  of  their  own  tongue  to  the  Greek 
language.  For  these  reasons  I  propose,  after  giving  under  every 
word  a  review  of  its  significations,  to  add  in  the  third  place  a 
brief  illustration  of  its  use,  both  in  general  and  by  particular 
writers,  so  far  as  it  may  seem  to  deviate  from  the  customary 
rules  of  the  language. 
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Art.  III.    General  View  or  the  Greek  Language  and 
ITS  Dialects.* 

From  Battinaiui*!  OrMk  Grammar.   Tramlatad  by  the  Editor. 

1.  The  Greek  language  {quovti  *EklfiWi%ri)  was  anciently  spread 
abroad  not  only  over  Greece,  but  also  over  a  large  portion  of 
Asia  Minor,  Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  and  still  other  regions,  where 
there  were  Greek  cplonies.  Like  all  other  languages,  it  had  its 
Tark>us  dialects  (diaUnxoi),  all  of  which  however  may  be  re- 
ferred back  to  two  principal  ones,  viz.  the  Doric  (n  jdwg$9ii, 
Awgli)  and  the  Ionic  (17  '/anfittii,  7aff),  whmh  belonged  to  the 
two  great  Grecian  tribes  of  the  like  names. 

2.  The  Dorks  tribe  was  the  largest,  and  sent  abroad  the  most 
colonies.  Hence  the  Doric  dialect  prevailed  in  the  whole  bta- 
rior  of  Greece,  in  Italy,  and  in  Sicily.  It  was  harsher,  and 
made  upon  the  ear,  in  consequence  of  the  predominant  long  a,  an 
impression  which  the  Greeks  call  Ttlanuiiffiiog^  broad  pronuncia- 
tion. It  was  on  the  whole  a  less  cultivated  dialect.  A  branch 
of  it  was  the  Aeolic  (17  MoXinn,  Aioktg) ;  which,  particularly  in 
the  Aeolic  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighboring  islands 
(Lesbos  etc.)  arrived  early  at  a  considerable  degree  of  refine- 
ment. This  however  did  not  probably  extend  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  poetry. 

3.  The  Ionic  tribe  in  the  earlier  ages  chiefly  inhabited  At- 
tica, and  sent  out  from  thence  colonies  to  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor.  These  colonies  took  the  lead  both  of  the  mother  tribe 
and  of  all  the  other  Greeks  in  general  improvement ;  and  hence 
the  names  lonians  and  Ionic  came  to  be  applied  chiefly  and 
at  last  exclusively  to  them  and  their  dialect ;  while  the  origi- 
nal lonians  in  Attica  were  now  called  Attics  and  Athenians. — 
The  Ionic  dialect  is  the  softest  of  all,  in  consequence  of  its  many 
vowels.  The  Attic  (if  'AttiKii,  *Ax^ig)  which  also  was  afterwards 
cultivated,  soon  surpassed  in  refinement  all  the  other  dialects ; 
avoiding  with  Attks  elegance  and  address  both  the  harshness  of 
the  Doric  and  the  softness  of  the  Ionic.    But  although  the  Attic 

•  See  the  Preliminary  Remarks  prefixed  to  the  preceding  article, 
p.  640.  The  following  article  has  been  already  translated  and 
pablished  by  Professor  Patton,  as  an  Appendix  to  his  edition  of 
Thiersch's  Greek  Tables. 
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tribe  was  the  real  mother-tribe,  yet  the  Ionic  dialect  of  tliese 
Asiatic  colonies  is  regarded  as  the  mother  of  the  Attic  dialect ; 
inasmuch  as  it  was  cultivated  at  the  period  when  it  varied  least 
from  the  old  Ionic,  the  common  source  of  both. 

NotbI.  The  elegance  and  address  ofthe  Attic  dialect  is  most  vis- 
ible in  the  Syntax,  where  it  is  distingaished,  not  only  above  all  the 
other  dialects,  but  also  above  all  other  languages,  by  an  appropriate 
conciseness,  by  a  most  effective  arrangement  of  the  constituent  parts, 
and  by  a  certain  moderation  in  asserting  and  judging,  which  passed 
over  from  the  polite  tone  of  social  intercourse  into  the  language  itself.* 

Note  2.  Other  minor  branches  of  these  dialects,  such  as  the 
Boeatic,  Laconic,  Thessatian,  etc.  are  known  only  from  single 
words  and  forms,  and  through  scattered  notices,  inscriptions,  etc. 

•  Another  source  of  the  charm  of  the  Attic  language  lies,  where 
very  few  look  for  it,  in  its  individuality ;  and  in  the  feeling  of  af- 
fection for  this  and  for  nationality  in  general,  which  the  Attic 
writers  possessed.  However  well  adapted  for  the  understanding, 
and  for  the  internal  and  external  sense  of  beauty  a  language  may 
be,  which  every  where  exhibits*  a  correct  logic,  follows  a  regular 
and  fixed  analogy,  and  employs  pleasing  sounds,  still  all  these  ad- 
vantages are  lifeless  without  the  charm  of  individuality.  This  how- 
ever consists  wholly  in  occasional  sacrifices  of  these  fundamental 
laws,  especially  of  logic  and  general  analogy,  in  favour  of  idioms  or 
modes  of  speech  which  have  their  source  partly  in  certain  traits  of 
national  character,  and  partly  also  incontestably  in  an  apfn^hen- 
wm  of  those  ground  rules,  not  exacthr  conformed  to  the  usage  of 
the  schools.  In  this  way  anomalous  forms  of  expression  had  arisen 
in  the  Attic,  as  in  every  other  language ;  and  these  the  cultivat- 
ed writers  did  not  wish  to  change,  out  of  respect  to  antiquity  and 
for  the  ear  of  the  people  which  had  now  become  accustomed  to 
such  forms  and  turns  of  expression ;  and  also,  as  above  remarked, 
out  of  a  cherished  regard  for  individuality.  When  in  other  languages 
irregularities  of  style  occur,  we  see  at  once  that  they  result  from  in- 
accuracy or  want  of  skill ;  while  among  the  Attics,  who  are  so  dis- 
tinguished for  address  and  skill,  we  perceive  thai  they  did  not  wish 
to  make  the  correction.  Indeed  they  felt,  thai  by  renoving  anom- 
alies they  should  deprive  their  language  of  the  stamp  of  a  produc- 
tion of  nature,  which  every  language  really  is ;  and  thus  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  work  of  art,  which  a  language  never  can  become. 
It  follows  here  of  course,  that  intentional  anomalies,  by  which  a 
language  is  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  mere  plaything, 
can  never  be  taken  into  the  account;  however  ready  the  older 
grammarians  often  were  with  this  convenient  mode  of  explanation. 

'    No,  IV.  88 
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4.  As  the  common  source  of  all  the  dialects,  we  must  assume 
an  ancient  original  Greek  language ;  of  which,  however,  it  is 
only  through  philosophical  investigation,  that  any  definite  forms 
of  words  can  be  made  out,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  presup- 
posed. Each  dialect  naturally  retained  more  or  less  out  of  this 
ancient  language  ;  and  without  doubt,  each  for  itself  must  have 
continued  to  possess  from  it  much  that  was  by  degrees  lost  in 
the  others.  In  this  single  consideration  we  have  at  once  an 
easy  explanation,  how  the  Grammarians  can  talk  of  Doricisms, 
Aeolicisms,  and  even  Atticisms,  in  the  old  Ionic  Greek  of  Ho- 
mer. Generally,  however,  it  was  customary  to  call  that  which 
was  usual  or  frequent  in  any  one  dialect,  by  the  name  of  that 
dialect ;  even  when  it  happened  to  occur  in  the  others.  In  this 
way  must  be  explained,  e.  g.  the  so  called  Doricisros  in  Attic 
writers,  and  the  Attic  forms  m  writers  who  otherwise  did  not  em- 
ploy the  Attic  dialect.* 

5.  To  the  same  ancient  language  belong  also,  for  the  most 
part,  the  so  called  poetic  forms  and  licenses.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  the  poet  contributes  to  the  formation  of  a  language ;  and 
that  through  him  a  language  first  becomes  cultivated,  i.  e.  is 
formed  to  a  melodious,  expressive,  copious  whole.  Neverthe- 
less, the  poet  does  not  derive  the  innovations,  which  he  finds  ne- 
cessary, simply  from  himself;  for  this  would  be  the  surest  way 
to  displease.  The  earliest  Greek  bards  merely  selected  accord- 
ing to  their  wants  from  the  variety  of  actual  forms,  which  they 
found  already  existing.  Many  of  these  forms  became  obsolete 
in  common  usage ;  but  the  later  poet,  who  had  these  old  bards 
before  his  eyes,  was  not  disposed  to  yield  his  right  to  these  trea- 
sures. In  this  way,  that  which  was  originally  a  real  idiom  of  the 
language,  came  to  be  poetic  peculiarity  or  the  so  called  poetic 
license,  and  is  therefore  properly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  dia- 
lects.! 

*  E.  g.  The  Doric  future  in  aoiffiai^  ^ovftai;  the  Attic  form  of 
declination  in  mg  etc.  the  '  Attic'  ^vv  for  aut^^  and  the  like. 

t  This  is  however  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  if  every  single  word 
which  occurs  in  the  older  poets,  was  also  once  used  in  conunon  life. 
The  privilege,  which  also  the  modern  poet  even  in  the  most  copious 
language  retains,  of  forming  new  words  and  of  remodelling  old 
ones,  must  have  belonged  in  a  still  wider  extent  to  the  ancient 
bard  in  those  times  of  poverty.  His  only  restriction  was,  that  the 
material /rom  which,  and  the  form  in  which  he  modelled  his  inno- 
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6.  Id  all  cultivated  nations,  some  one  of  their  dialects  usually 
becomes  the  foundation  of  the  common  written  language,  and  of 
the  language  of  good  society.  Among  the  Greeks  this  was  not 
at  first  the  case.  They  began  to  improve  in  culture,  while  they 
were  yet  divided  into  several  different  states,  separated  both  by 
geographical  position  and  by  political  relations.  Hence,  until 
about  the  time  of  Alexander,  each  writer  employed  the  dialect  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  or  that  which  he  preferred ;  and 
thus  were  formed  Ionic,  Aeolic,  Doric,  and  Attic  poets  and 
prose  writers,  of  whose  productions  more  or  less  are  still  extant. 

Note  3.  Only  the  great  works  of  poetic  art,  which  excited  univer- 
sal attention,  such  as  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  constitute  here  an 
exception.  The  first  authors  in  these  walks,  it  is  true,  made  use  of 
the  dialect  of  their  own  country ;  but  still,  an  imitation  of  them  in  any 
other  dialect, — ^not  to  say  that  this  would  have  required  an  almost 
equal  degree  of  creative  talent, — would  not  have  been  successful ; 
because  the  Greeks  of  all  the  tribes  were  now  familiarised  to  these 
sounds  in  this  species  of  composition,  and  were  no  longer  able  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  That  dialect  therefore  in  which 
the  first  master-pieces  of  any  particular  species  were  written,  re- 
mained the  dialect  of  that  species.     See  Text  10,  11. 

Note  4.  To  the  Ionic  dialect  belong  the  earliest  poets.  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Theognis,  etc.  whose  language  nevertheless  has  more  of 
that  apparently  mixed  character,  which  approaches  nearest  to  the 
ancient  language,  and  which  aflerwards  continued  to  mark  the 
language  of  poetry  in  most  of  its  species.  The  proper  though 
later  Ionic  dialect  is  found  in  the  prose  writers,  of  whom  Herodo^ 
tus  and  Hippocrates  are  the  principal ;  though  both  were  of  Doric 
origin.  The  Ionic  dialect  had  already  in  their  time  acquired,  in 
consequence  of  its  peculiar  softness  and  early  culture,  a  certain 
degree  of  universality,  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  poetry. 

Note  6.  Among  the  poets  of  that  period  the  It/ric  writers  were 
at  home  in  all  the  dialects.  The  earliest  and  most  celebrated  were 
the  Aeolic  lyric  poets ;  and  of  these  the  chief  were  Sappho  and 
Alcaeus ;  from  whom  however  only  a  few  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us.  Anacreon  sung  in  Ionic  ;  of  him  also  we  have  only 
a  few  remains,  and  these  pardy  mere  fragments,  and  partly  of 

vations,  must  be  drawn  not  from  himself,  but  from  the  existing 
stores  and  analogies  of  the  language.  Of  course  also  the  right  of 
soflening  down  £e  usual  forms,  which  belongs  even  to  the  man  of 
common  life,  cannot  be  denied  to  him  in  whom  melody  is  a  duty, 
and  who  is  moreover  fettered  by  metre. 
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doubtful  authenticity.  The  other  lyric  writers  were  mostly  Doric ; 
and  each  created  at  will,  as  it  were,  his  own  language  out  of  the 
copious  variety  of  forms  in  this  widely  extended  dialect.  Of  these 
last,  Pindar  is  the  only  one  from  whom  any  thing  entire  has  come 
down  to  us. 

Note  6.  Of  Doric  2}rose  there  is  very  little  still  extant,  and  that 
chiefly  relating  to  mathematics  and  philosophy. — For  the  Attic 
writers,  see  the  following  notes. 

7.  In  the  mean  time  Athens  had  raised  herself  to  such  a 
pitch  of  political  importance,  that  for  a  while  she  exercised  a 
sort  of  sovereignty  (liyrjfiovia)  in  Greece ;  and  at  the  same  time 
became  the  centre  of  all  literary  and  scientific  culture.  The 
democratic  constitution,  which  was  no  where  else  so  pure,  se- 
cured to  the  popular  eloquence  of  Athens,  and  to  the  Attic  stage, 
entire  freedom  ;  and  this  it  was,  in  connexion  with  other  advan- 
tages, which  raised  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  not  only 
these  two  branches  of  literature,  but  also  the  sister  ones  of  his- 
tory and  philosophy ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  to  the  Attic 
language  a  completeness  and  comprehensiveness,  to  which  no 
other  dialect  attained. 

Note  7.  The  principal  prose  writers  of  this  golden  period  of  At- 
tic literature  are  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  De- 
mosthenes, and  the  other  Orators.  For  the  Attic  poets,  see  10 
and  note  11. 

8.  Greeks  from  all  the  tribes  repaired  now  to  Athens  to  obtain 
an  education ;  and  even  in  those  parts  of  literature  which  were 
most  cultivated,  the  Athenian  master-pieces  were  yet  considered 
as  models.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Attic  dialect,  which 
now  took  rank  of  all  the  others,  became,  in  those  kingdoms 
which  arose  out  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  both  the  court 
language  and  the  general  language  of  books ;  and  was  hence- 
forth almost  exclusively  employed  by  the  prose  writers  of  all 
the  Grecian  tribes  and  countries.  This  language  was  now  also 
taught  in  the  schools ;  and  the  Grammarians  decided,  accord- 
ing to  those  Attic  models,  what  was  pure  Attic,  and  what  was 
not.  The  central  point  of  this  later  Greek  literature,  however, 
formed  itself  under  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

9.  Along  with  this  universality  of  the  Attic  dialect,  began  also 
the  period  of  its  gradual  decay.  On  the  one  hand,  writers  min- 
gled with  the  Attic  much  that  was  derived  from  the  dialect  of 
their  own  country ;  on  the  other,  instead  of  anomalies  peculiar 
to  the  Athenians  and  expressions  which  seemed  farfetched,  they 
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employed  the  natural  and  regular  formation ;  or,  instead  of  a 
simple  primitive  word  which  had  fallen  more  or  less  into  disuse 
in  common  life,  they  introduced  a  derived  one  which  was  now 
more  usual.*  This  the  Grammarians  (this  class  of  whom  are 
called  Aiticists)  sought  to  hinder,  often  indeed  with  pedantry 
and  exaggeration ;  and  proposed  in  their  books,  over  against 
those  expressions  which  they  censured  or  accounted  less  ele- 
gant, others  selected  from  the  older  Attic  writers.  And  thus 
arose  the  usage,  that  the  term  Attic  was  understood  to  include 
only  that  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  those  early 
classic  writers,  and,  in  a  stricter  sense,  that  which  was  peculiar 
to  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  language  of 
cuhivated  society,  derived  as  it  was  from  the  Attic,  was  now 
called  notv%  common^  or  'EkXtjvintii,  Greek,  i.e.  common  Greek  ; 
and  even  the  writers  of  this  later  period  were  now  called  oi  xo*- 
vot  or  ol  "UXXfjveg,  in  opposition  to  the  genuine  Attics.  Here 
however  we  are  never  to  imagine  a  peculiar  dialect ;  for  this 
MOivt]  diahxrog,  in  all  its  principal  characteristics,  was  and  con- 
tinued to  be  the  Attic  ;  and  consequendy  every  ordinary  Greek 
grammar  has  the  Attic  language  for  its  chief  object. 

Note  8.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  appellation  Kocvog,  %ot»6v,  became  itself  a  term  of  censure ;  and 
that  although  it  strictly  signifies  that  which  was  common  to  all  the 
Greeks,  the  genuine  Attics  themselves  included,  yet  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Grammarians  it  designated  that  which  was  not  pure  Attic, 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  that  which  was  called  Attic,  was  not 
all  for  that  reason  exclusively  of  the  pure  Attic  form,  not  even 
among  the  genuine  Attics  themselves.  Many  an  Attic  idiom  was 
not  entirely  usual  even  in  Athens,  but  alternated  with  other  forms 
in  general  use,  e.  g.  qfiXoIri  with  (fdo7,  ^vv  with  avv.  Many  Ionic 
forms  were  also  not  unusual  among  the  Attics,  (e.  g.  uncontracted 
forms  instead  of  contracted  ones,)  of  which  therefore  the  writers, 
who  every  where  consulted  their  ear,  could  avail  themselves.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  approach  to  the  Ionic  furnishes  the  chief  criterion  of 
the  earlier  Attic  in  the  strictest  sense ;  in  which  e.  g.  Thucydides 
wrote  ;  while  Demosthenes  belongs  to  the  later  Attic,  which  forms 
the  transition  to  the  xoivoi. 

Note  9.  To  draw  an  exact  and  appropriate  line  of  division,  we 
must  make  the  later  period,  or  the  xoivoi,  begin  with  the  earliest  of 
those  authors  who  wrote  Attic  without  being  themselves  Athenians. 
Here  belong  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Polybius,  Diodorus,  Plutarch, 


*  E.  g.  vt^x^oifui  for  vilv  to  swim,  cipoTQiqlv  for  age  v  if  to  plough 
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and  the  other  later  writers ;  among  whom  nevertheless  were  many 
who  strove  with  great  diligence  to  make  the  earlier  Attic  langaag« 
their  own  ;  as  was  the  case  particularly  with  Lucian,  Aelian,  and 
Arrian. 

Note  10.  Among  the  dialects  of  the  provinces,  which  minsled 
themselves  to  a  considerable  degree  with  the  later  Greek,  theJfo- 
cedonian  is  particularly  conspicuous.  The  Macedonians  were  a 
nation  related  to  the  Greeks,  and  reckoned  themselves  to  the  Doric 
tribe.  As  conquerors,  they  therefore  introduced  the  Greek  culture 
into  the  barbarous  countries  which  they  ruled.  Here  also  the 
Greek  language  was  now  spoken  and  written  ;  but  not  without  pe- 
culiarities, which  the  Grammarians  designate  as  Macedonic  forms; 
and  as  the  principal  seat  of  this  later  Greek  culture  was  in  Egypt 
and  in  Alexandria  its  capital,  the  same  forms  are  included  also  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Alexandrine  dialect. — Moreover  the  other  inhab- 
itants of  such  conquered  countries,  who  were  not  Greeks  by  birth, 
began  now  also  to  speak  Greek  CEkktjvlCuv) ;  and  hence  an  Asi- 
atic, Syrian,  etc.  who  thus  spoke  Greek,  was  called  ' EXkr^wvan^g, 
From  this  circumstance  has  arfsen  the  modern  usage,  accoidmg  to 
which  the  language  of  such  writers,  mixed  as  it  is  with  many  forms 
that  are  not  Greek  and  with  many  oriental  idioms,  is  called  the 
HeUenistic  language.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  chief  seat  of 
this  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  works  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians of  that  age,  viz.  in  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
Seventy,  and  in  the  New  Testament ;  whence  it  passed  more  or 
less  into  the  works  of  the  Fathers. — New  barbarisms  of  every  kind 
were  introduced  in  the  middle  ages,  when  Constantinople,  the  an- 
cient Byzantium,  became  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire  and  the 
centre  of  the  contemporary  literature ;  and  hence  arose  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  finally  the  present  modern 
Greek. 

10.  In  this  general  prevalence  of  the  Attic  dialect,  however, 
poetry  formed  an  important  exception.  Here  the  Attics  were 
models  only  in  one  department  viz.  the  dramatic.  S'mce  now 
dramatic  poetry  in  its  very  nature,  even  in  tragedy,  can  only  be 
the  elevated  language  of  real  life,  it  was  natural  that  on  the  Attic 
stage  only  the  Attic  dialect  should  be  admitted  ;  and  this  was 
afterwards  retained  by  all  the  other  Greek  theatres.*  The  dra- 
matic poets  moreover,  in  those  parts  of  the  drama  which  consist- 
ed of  dialogue,  and  especially  in  those  composed  of  trimeters  or 
senarii,  allowed  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  a  fireer  use  of 
apostrophe  and  contraction,  only  a  very  few  of  the  so  called 
poetic  licenses  and  exchanges  of  forms. 

•  See  note  3  above. 
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Note  11.  The  comic  poets  did  this  least  of  all,  as  one  would 
easily  suppose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tragic  senarius  readily 
adopted  many  Homeric  forms. — It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that 
in  the  department  of  the  drama,  only  the  works  of  genuine  and 
early  Attic  writers  have  come  down  to  us ;  viz.  the  tragedians  Ma- 
chylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides ;  and  the  comic  writer  Aristophanes. 

11.  For  the  remaining  species  of  poetry,  especially  those 
which  were  composed  in  hexameters,  as  the  epic,  didactic,  and 
elegiac.  Homer  and  the  other  old  Ionic  poets  who  were  read  in 
the  schools,  continued  to  be  the  models  ;  and  along  with  them, 
the  old  Ionic  or  Homeric  language  continued  also  in  vogue,  with 
most  of  its  peculiarities  and  obsolete  forms.  This  became  there- 
fore, (just  as  the  Attic  for  prose,)  the  prevailing  dialect  or  uni- 
versal language  for  these  species  of  poetry ;  and  remained  cur- 
rent even  in  the  Alexandrine  and  later  ages,  when  it  was  no 
longer  understood  by  the  common  people,  but  a  learned  educa- 
tion was  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
such  poetry.  All  that  belongs  under  this  head  may  be  best  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  epic  language ;  since  it  took  its  rise 
wholly  from  epic  poetry. 

Note  12.  The  most  celebrated  poets  of  this  class  are,  in  the  Al- 
exandrine period,  Apollonius,  Callimachus,  Aratus ;  and  later,  Ni- 
cander,  Oppian,  Quintus,  etc. 

13.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Doric  dialect  was  not  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  poetry,  even  in  the  later  periods.  It  maintained 
itself  in  some  of  the  minor  species,  especially  in  rural  and 
sportive  poems ;  partly  because  there  were  even  here  certain 
earlier  models ;  and  partly  also  because,  in  many  of  these  poems, 
it  was  essential  to  imitate  the  tone  and  language  of  the  country- 
man and  of  the  lower  classes,  whose  dialect  was  almost  every 
where  the  Doric,  in  consequence  of  the  very  general  spread  of 
the  Doric  tribe.     Comp.  2  above. 

Note  13.  Hence  the  works  of  the  idyllic  writers,  Theocritus, 
Bion,  and  Moschus,  are  Doric  ;  but  their  later  Doric  differs  much 
from  that  of  Pindar.  The  ancient  qtigrams  were  partly  Ionic, 
partly  Doric ;  but  the  Doi^ic  was  here  far  more  simple  and  dignifi- 
ed, and  confined  itself  to  a  small  number  of  characteristic  Doric 
forms,  which  were  familiar  to  the  educated  poets  of  every  tribe. 

13.  It  remains  to  observe,  that  the  language  employed  in  the 
lyric  parts  of  the  drama,  as  the  choruses  and  passages  of  deep 
emotion,  is  also  generally  called  Doric.  This  Doric  however 
consists  of  little  more  than  the  prevalence  of  the  long  o,  espe- 
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cially  for  97,  which  belonged  genertHy  lo  the  old  hnguage,  aod 
was  retained  in  solemn  poetry  on  account  of  its  dignity,  while 
in  common  life  it  remained  current  only  among  the  Dorians.* 
In  other  respects  this  lyric  dialect  approached  atso^  in  many  par- 
ticulars, to  ttie  epic  language  above  described. 


Art.   rV.    Genuineness  or  Isaiah,   Chap.  XL.— LXVL 

From  Heagslenb«rg*a  "  Chrittolof  te  dM  Altoa  TattUMoU.**    Tlr&ntlatod  by  the  Editor. 

General  Introductory  Remarks.! 

The  second  part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid,  and  for  us  most  important  portions  of  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament.  No  part  of  these  Scriptures  contains  so 
little  that  is  local  and  temporary ;  none  sets  before  us  so  dis- 
tinctly the  connexion  between  the  preparatory  institutions  and 
the  grand  ultimate  dispensation  ;  none  dwells  with  such  delight 
on  the  descriptions  of  the  time,  when,  after  the  great  separation 
between  the  impious  and  the  godly  portions  of  the  ancient  cove- 
nant people,  the  latter  shall  be  united  with  Grentile  natbus  into 
one  consecrated  and  happy  people  of  the  Lord  ;  none  presents 
the  sublime  founder  of  the  new  covenant — ^a  covenant  not  lim- 
ited like  the  old  to  a  single  people — ^both  ia  his  state  of  hu- 
miliation and  of  exaltation,  so  clearly  to  our  view.} 

We  have  seen  in  the  General  Introduction  to  the  whofe  book 
that  Isaiah  probably  lived  for  a  time  under  Manasseh.     If  we 

*  See  2  above.  Doricisms  in  the  strict  sense,  however,  are  not 
to  be  found  in  these  theatrical  choruses ;  viz.  infinitives  in  €v  and 
1IV,  accusatives  plur.  in  tag  and  ov^  and  the  like. 

t  For  a  notice  of  Prof.  Hengstenberg,  see  No  I.  p.  21.  This 
article  is  inserted  in  the  present  nnmber,  to  the  exclusion  of  two 
others  (one  of  them  original)  already  prepared,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate particularly  the  studies  of  the  Junior  Class  in  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary. 

X  Jerome  says,  with  particular  reference  to  the  second  part, 
Praef.  ad  Jesaiam :  "  Non  tam  Propheta  dicendus  est,  quam  Evan- 
gelista.  Ita  enim  universa  Christi  ecclesiaeque  mysteria  ad  liquid- 
um  persecutas  est,  ut  non  putes  eum  de  futuro  vaticinari,  sed  de 
praeteritia  historiam  texere." 
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assume  that  Isaiah  composed  this  second  part  during  these  last 
years  of  bis  life,  then  the  character  of  this  portion  of  his  pro- 

!»hecies  becomes  more  easy  of  comprehension,  and  all  its  pecu- 
iarities  susceptible  of  easy  explanation. 

1.  In  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  different  modes  of  rep- 
resentationj  which  are  obvious  in  the  first  and  second  parts.  Be- 
tween the  second  part  and  the  latest  prophecy  of  the  first  part, 
there  lies  an  interval  of  14 — ^20  years.  But  in  the- progress  of 
years,  there^  is  always  a  change,  not  only  in  a  person's  views  and 
feelings,  but  also  m  his  mode  of  writing.  And  although  the 
second  part  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  first  in  the  beauty  of  the 
representations ;  yet  the  whole  exhibition  is  more  flowing,  and 
the  tone  softer  and  more  gentle.  Instead  of  the  compactness  and 
conciseness  of  the  former  part,  where  the  writer  seems  to  strug- 
gle with  language,  and,  merely  pointing  as  it  were  to  his  figures, 
passes  rapidly  from  one  to  another,  we  have  in  the  latter  part  an 
agreeable  difiuseness ;  all  the  pictures  are  completed,  and  paint- 
ed with  the  loveliest  colours  even  to  their  minutest  details. 
There  exists  an  essential  unity  amidst  the  greatest  diversity  of 
allusions  and  objects ;  and  in  this  respect  the  difference  between 
the  first  and  second  parts,  'is  analogous  to  that  which  exists  be- 
tween the  book  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  or  between  the  epistles  of  John,  which  he  proba- 
bly wrote  in  his  old  age,  and  his  gospel. 

2.  On  this  supposition  we  may  also  explain  the  point  ofviewy 
or  station  in  ^'me,  which  the  prophet  has  taken.  In  his  old  age, 
we  may  presume  that  Isaiah  left  all  active  exertions  in  the  the- 
ocracy to  his  vounger  associates  in  the  prophetical  office.  He 
himself  transferred  bis  contemplations  irom  the  joyless  present 
into  the  future;  he  now  lived  only  in  and  for  the  future 4  cer- 
tain that  the  period  would  one  day  arrive,  when  the  legacy 
which  he  should  leave  to  future  times  would  bear  the  fruits, 
which  he,  in  his  own  personal  exertions  for  the  present,  had  so 
often  failed  to  realize.  He  takes  his  station  therefore  in  the  pe- 
riod so  clearly  foretold  by  him  in  former  prophecies,  when  Je- 
rusalem has  now  been  already  conquered  by  the  Chaldeans, 
when  the  land  is  now  desolate,  and  the  people  from  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  Babylonia  sigh  for  their  native  home.  He 
thinks,  feels,  and  acts,  only  in  this  period ;  it  has  become  to 
him  like  the  present,  a  point  from  which  he  contemplates  the 
nearer,  more  distant,  and  remotest  future ;  but  still  in  such  a 
way,  diat  his  view  not  unfrequendy  wanders  back  and  fixes 

No.  IV.  89 
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itself  upon  the  real  present.  He  directs  his  hngutge  to  the 
unhappy  people  in  exile ;  he  warns,  reproves,  and  also  consoleB 
them,  by  laying  open  a  prospect  of  a  happier  futurity. 

3.  We  may  also  in  this  way  explain  the  arrangement  of  the 
second  part.  The  first  part  is  made  up  of  those  prophecies,  which 
Isaiah  uttered  during  the  period  of  his  activity  in  behalf  of  the 
present.  These  are  single  prophecies,  published  at  diflereot 
times  and  on  difierent  occasions,  afterwards  indeed  brought  to- 
gether into  one  collection,  but  still  marked  as  distinct  and  sin- 
gle, either  by  the  superscriptions  or  in  some  other  obvious  and 
known  method.  But  in  the  second  part,  whwh  was  occaskmed 
by  no  external  circumstances,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  in 
like  manner  between  the  different  parts.  The  whole  is  more 
like  a  single  gush  of  prophecy.  The  proof  of  the  unify  of  the 
second  part,  lies  in  the  mere  exhibition  of  its  contents.  The 
objects  of  prophecy  are  in  general  the  same  throughout.  Even 
the  language  and  modes  of  representatbn  have  fer  less  diversity, 
than  in  tlie  pieces  of  the  first  part.  And  although  it  may  be, 
that  the  prophet  dW  not  receive  and  commit  to  writing,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  all  the  revelatk>ns  contained  in  this  second 
part ;  still  it  is  certain  that  no  great  length  of  time  could  have 
intervened  between  them ;  and  the  prophet  doubtless  dki  not 
publish  to  the  people  these  communicatk>ns  singly,  but  preferred 
to  leave  the  whole  together  as  a  legacy  to  posterity. 

To  the  prophets,  all  was  exhibited  in  vision,  and  not  revealed 
in  words ;  to  them  therefore  all  seemed  to  belong  to  the  pres- 
ent ;  the  time  of  fulfilment,  whether  remote  or  near,  was  in  gen- 
eral not  known  to  them.  Hence  it  comes,  that  events  connect- 
ed by  some  intrinsic  resemblance,  akbough  they  may  in  reality- 
be  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time,  often  seem  in  the  prophets 
to  border  closely  on  each  other,  or  even  to  flow  into  one  anoth- 
er ;  and  these  therefore  must  be  separated  by  the  interpreter, 
who  is  able  to  compare  the  prophecy  with  the  fulfilment,  and 
can  thus  distribute  to  the  difierent  periods  to  which  it  respec- 
tively bek)ngs,  that  whwh  was  exhibited  to  the  prophet  him- 
self without  any  of  the  relations  of  time.  Whoever  shall  ap- 
proach the  interpretation  of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  without 
having  first  laid  as  the  fbundatkm  of  his  efforts  this  remark,  so 
deeply  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  whole  rai^e  of  proj^Mstk; 
vision,  win  find  throughout  nothing  but  darkness,  where,  if  guid- 
ed by  this  principle,  the  clearest  light  would  break  m  upon  hkn.* 

•  See  the  note  on  p.  709  below. 
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Tbe  prophecies  of  the  second  part  refer  chiefly  to  a  twofold 
object.  The  prophet  first  consoles  bis  people  by  announcing 
their  deliverance  from  the  Babylonish  exile;  he  names  the 
monarch  whom  Jehovah  will  send  to  punish  the  insolence  of 
their  oppressors,  and  lead  back  the  people  to  their  home.  But 
he  does  not  stop  at  this  trilling  and  inferior  deliverance.  With 
the  prospect  of  freedom  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  the  prophet 
connects  the  prospect  of  deliverance  from  sin  and  error  through 
the  Messiah.  Sometimes  both  objects  seem  closely  interwoven 
with  each  other;  sometimes  one  of  them  appears  alone  with 
particular  clearness  and  prominency.  Especially  is  the  view  of 
the  prophet  sometimes  so  exclusively  directed  upon  the  latter 
object,  that  filled  with  the  contemplation  of  the  glory  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  God  and  of  its  exalted  founder,  he  wholly 
loses  sieht  for  a  time  of  the  less  distant  future.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  spiritual  deliverance  also,  the  relations  of  time  are  not 
observed.  Sometimes  the  prophet  beholds  the  author  of  this 
deliverance  in  his  humiliation  and  sorrows ;  and  again,  the  re- 
motest ages  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  present  themselves  to  his 
enraptured  vision ;  when  man,  so  long  estranged  from  God,  will 
have  agab  returned  to  him ;  when  every  thing  opposed  to  God 
shall  have  been  destroyed,  and  internal  and  external  peace  uni- 
versally prevail;  and  when  all  the  evil  introduped  by  sin  into  tbe 
world,  will  be  forever  done  away.  Elevated  above  all  space  and 
time,  the  prophet  contemplates  from  the  height  on  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  thus  placed  him,  the  whole  development  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  irom  its  smallest  begmnings  to  its  glorious 
completbn. 


Genuineness  or  Isaiah,  Chap.  XL.-r-LXVI. 

Throughout  all  ages  hitherto,  the  second  part  of  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  has  been  regarded  as  the  indisputable  property  of  that 
prophet,  both  by  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  by  the  Christian 
church.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  for  the  first 
time,  the  attempt  was  made  to  render  hb  tide  to  it  questionable. 
The  first  hint  to  this  efifect,  which  however  was  litUe  regarded, 
was  given  by  Koppe,  who  remarked  (on  c.  50),  that  Ezekiel, 
or  some  other  prophet  who  lived  during  the  exile,  might  per- 
haps have  been  the  author.  A  definite  suspicion  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  whole  second  part,  was  first  uttered  by  Doed- 
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erleiD.*  The  most  full  and  complete  efibrt  to  establisb  this 
opinion  was  made  by  Justi  ;t  and  from  this  time  onward,  it  be- 
came generally  prevalent.  It  stood  in  necessary  connexion  wnh 
the  view  of  the  modems,  that  the  prophets  enjoyed  no  immedi- 
ate divine  influence,  and  could  therefore  know  nothing  more  of 
the  future,  than  what  might  be  deduced  beforehand,  by  men  of 
inrelligence  and  political  sagacity,  from  the  events  of  their  own 
times ;  and  which  was  therefore,  thus  far,  eagerly  seized  upon  by 
the  prophets.  Among  the  supporters  of  this  opinion  we  may 
name  particularly  Eichhom,  Rosenmueller,  Paulus,  Bauer,  Ber^ 
tholdt,  De  Wette,  and  Gesenius.|  But  these  scholars  are  m 
this  respect  divided,  that  some  of  them  assume  several  writ- 
ers, while  the  rest  ascribe  the  whole  to  one  author.  The  latter 
opinion,  however,  seems  now  to  be  the  generally  prevaiJiog  one. 

In  regard  also  to  the  time  when  the  second  part  was  com- 
posed, there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion.  But  these  writers  all 
agree  thus  far,  that  the  prophecies  of  this  part  cannot  have  been 
committed  to  writing,  before  the  last  years  of  the  Babylonish 
exile.  Gesenius,  to  whom,  without  regard  to  earlier  opponents, 
it  is  necessary  almost  solely  to  have  reference,  caOs  the  second 
part  the  work  of  an  anonymous  prophet  towards  the  end  of  the 
exile  ;  who  directed  these  words  of  comfort,  of  exhortation,  and 
of  reproof,  probably  in  writing  in  the  manner  of  all  later  proph- 
ets, to  his  contemporaries  still  living  in  the  Babylonish  exfle ;  so 
that  it  constitutes  a  prophetical  epistle  or  letter  missive  to  the 
exiles.^ 

Among  the  defenders  of  the  genuineness  of  the  second  part 
of  Isaiah,   we   may   name   Piper,  ||    Beckhaus,ir  Hensler,** 

*  Auserlesene  theol.  Biblioth.  Bd.  I.  Heft  11.  p.  832. 

t  In  Paulus  Memorabilien  IV.  p.  139  sq.  Also  in  his  own  Ver- 
mischte  Abhandlungen  iib.  wichtige  Gegenstande  der  theol.  Ge- 
Jehrsamkeit,  Bd.  I.  p.  254  sq.  II.  p.  1—80. 

t  See  the  literature  in  Bertholdt's  Einleitung,  IV.  p.  1371. 

^  The  same  view  is  given  by  Rosenmueller  in  Gabler's  Neuestes 
theol.  Journal  II.  4.  p.  334. 

II  Integritas  Jesaie  a  recentiorum  conatibua  vindicata.  Greifiw. 
1793. 

tl  Die  Integritat  der  prophetischen  Schriften  des  A.  Test  p. 
W2  sq. 

^*  Anmerkk.  zu  seiner  Ueber setzung  des  Jesaias. 
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Jahn,*  Dereser,f  Greve^  and  lasdy  J.  U.  Moeller^  of  Copen- 
hagen, in  a  separate  work  on  this  subject.  By  means  of  this 
acute  and  learned  work,  the  investigation  of  the  subject  has 
been  greatly  advanced  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
author  should  have  so  much  weakened  the  impression  of  his 
solid  arguments,  by  too  often  giving  himself  up  to  conjectures 
not  only  uncertain  in  themselves,  but  contrary  to  all  sound  exe- 
getical  judgment  and  taste. 

We  cannot  here  wholly  pass  by  this  investigation ;  inasmuch 
as  the  difierent  results  of  it  essentially  ajSect  the  judgment  to  be 
formed,  in  regard  to  the  Christology  of  Isaiah.  We  will  endeav- 
our therefore,  as  briefly  as  possible,  first  to  state  and  refute  the 
grounds  relied  upon  by  opposing  critics,  and  then  to  exhibit  the 

ritive  grounds  by  which  the  authenticity  may  be  established, 
loing  this  we  shall  thankfully  make  use  of  what  is  tenable  in 
the  work  of  Moeller ;  the  grounds  of  the  opponents  we  shall  cite 
mostly  in  the  words  of  Gesenius,  who  has  subjected  them  to  a 
revision,  and  has  thus  spared  us  the  trouble  of  paying  any  regard 
to  several  futile  arguments  advanced  by  former  opponents. 

I.  "All  the  historical  allusions  to  the  situation  of  the  people, 
point  to  the  times  of  the  exile — not  to  those  of  the  prophet. 
Jerusalem  is  m  ruins,  the  land  laid  waste,  the  people  rejected  of 
God  ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Chaldeans,  so  little  powerful  in  the 
days  of  Isaiah,  is  now  at  the  highest  summit  of  its  power,  but 
still  is  already  near  to  its  destruction  by  Cyrus.  All  this  how- 
ever is  not  described  as  something  future,  but  as  the  real  posi- 
tion of  the  prophet  in  the  present,  as  the  actual  present  situation 
of  the  nation  and  the  adjacent  countries  ;  with  which  situation 
too  the  prophecies  in  regard  to  the  future  stand  connected. 
According  to  the  analogy  of  all  other  prophetic  oracles,  Isaiah 
must  of  course  set  out,  or  take  his  departure,  in  this  manner 
from  the  present,  and  then  connect  therewith  his  prophecies  re- 
specting the  future.     Besides,  the  remotest  possibility  that  Isaiah 

*  Einleitung.  This  is  also  done  in  part  by  the  author  of  the 
Exeget.  Handbuch  p.  xxiii.  sq.  Comp.  August!  Einl.  ins  A.  T. 
§204. 

t  Einleitung  zu  seiner  Bearbeitung  des  Jesaias  als  Fortsetzung 
des  Brentano'schen  Bibelwerkes. 

t  Prolegom.  to  the  work :  Ultima  Capita  Jesaiae.  Amst.  1810. 
4to. 

§  Dc  authentia  oraculorum  Jesaia^  c.  40 — 66.    Copenh.  1825. 
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oould  have  been  the  author,  is  taken  away  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  exile  is  not  announeed^  but  the  station  of  the  prophet  is 
Ml  it ;  just  as  that  of  Isaiah  is  in  his  own  times." 

This  whole  objection  owes  its  existence  to  a  want  of  proper  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  prophecy.  The  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
phets is  conceived  of  as  depending  on  intelligence ;  whereas  it  was 
b  fact  intuitive,  i.  e.  arose  from  vision,  as  is  sufficiently  indicat- 
ed by  the  name  Seer.*  The  prophets,  to  whom,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  general  InUroduction,  all  revelations  were  imparted  in 
vision,  became  greatly  excited  and  were  in  an  ecstacy  (/xoro- 
aK);  they  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  things  which  they  an- 
nounced, and  these  things  existed  in  them.  They  either  took 
their  station  in  the  present,  and  looked  from  thence  upon  the 
less  distant  future ;  or  they  took  their  station  in  the  less  distant 
fijture,  and  kx>ked  from  thence  upon  the  more  remote.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  less  distant  future  is  represented  or  assumed  by 
them  as  the  present ;  from  whence  they  contemplate  as  past, 
that  which  in  the  reality  is  perhaps  still  to  come ;  and  this  less 
distant  future  lies  before  them  in  such  clearness  of  vision,  that 
they  seem  to  live  and  act  in  it.  From  the  mass  of  examples 
which  serve  to  confirm  this  observation,  we  select  only  a  few.f 

The  prophet  Hosea  had  in  c.  13  announced  to  the  Israel- 
ites severe  punishments  from  heaven,  the  desolation  of  the 
land,  and  the  carrying  away  of  its  inhabitants  by  mighty  ene* 
mies.  In  14:  2  sq.  he  transports  himself  in  spirit  into  the  time, 
when  these  punishments  shall  have  already  been  inflicted.  He 
anticipates  the  future  as  having  already  taken  place,  and  ex- 
horts not  his  contemporaries,  but  those  upon  whom  such  mis- 
fortunes have  been  sent,  to  sincere  repentance:  ^< Return,  O 
Israel,  unto  Jehovah;  for  thou  hast  become  wretched  (t^^3 
praet.)  through  thine  iniquity."  In  verse  5  he  again  represents 
the  blessings  of  Jehovah  as  still  future. — The  prophet  Micah 
says  4:  8,  *«  And  thou,  O  tower  of  the  flock,  hill  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion,  unto  thee  shall  come  and  arrive  the  former  domin- 
k>n,  the  dominion  over  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem."    When  the 

*  See  the  note  on  p.  709  below. 

f  Striking  proofs  are  also  afforded  in  the  farewell  song  of  Moses, 
Deut.  c.  32.  comp.  ver.  7  and  ver.  30.  On  the  latter  verse  Le 
Clerc  remarks :  "  Haec  quasi  praeterita  cantico  deplorat  Moses,  quod 
ca  ita  futura  praevidcat,  et  quasi  in  illas  aetates  futuras  se  anirao 
transferat  eaque  dicat,  quae  turn  demum  debebant  dici." 
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prophet,  who  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  here  speaks  of  a 
former  dominion,  and  announces  that  it  shall  again  return  to  the 
house  of  David,  he  transports  himself  in  spirit  out  of  his  own 
times,  when  the  royal  line  of  David  still  existed  and  flourished, 
into  the  times  of  the  exile  of  which  he  had  just  been  speaking, 
and  during  which  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  David  should 
cease.  In  verse  9  he  says :  "  Wherefore  dost  thou  now  cry 
out  aloud  ?  Hast  thou  no  more  a  king  ?  or  are  thy  counsellors 
perished  ?  Yea,  pangs  have  taken  hold  on  thee  as  of  a  woman 
in  travail."  Here  the  prophet  addresses  the  Jewish  people  in 
exile.  The  time  of  their  being  carried  away  into  exile  consti- 
tutes for  him  the  present ;  their  deliverance  from  it,  the  future ; 
compare  verse  10,  "Then  shalt  thou  be  delivered;  then  shall 
Jehovah  redeem  thee."  In  7:  7  Micah  introduces  the  people 
already  in  exile  as  speaking,  at  the  same  time  acknowledg- 
ing the  justice  of  the  divine  punishment,  and  expressing  confi- 
dence in  the  divine  compassion.  In  7:  11  also,  the  answer  of 
Jehovah  presupposes  the  destruction  of  the  city  as  having  al- 
ready taken  place ;  for  he  promises  that  her  walls  shall  again 
be  built. — ^Isaiah  himself  also,  in  the  prophecy  against  Tyre 
c.  33,  looks  out  upon  the  impending  distress  of  this  city  through 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  if  already  present ;  and  describes  as  an 
eye-witness  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants,  the  impressbn  made  by 
the  intelligence  of  their  calamities  upon  their  allies,  etc.  Thence, 
from  this  less  distant  future  which  has  thus  become  to  him  the 
present,  he  casts  his  view  upon  the  more  remote  futurity.  He 
announces,  that  after  seventy  years,  to  be  reckoned  not  from 
the  real  but  from  this  imaginary  present,  the  city  shall  again  re- 
cover her  ancient  greatness.  His  view  now  extends  itself  still 
further  into  the  foture,  and  he  beholds  how  at  last  in  the  days  of 
the  Messiah,  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  will  receive  the  true  re- 
ligion. In  c.  53  the  prophet  takes  his  station  between  the 
sufl!erings  and  the  glorification  of  the  Messiah ;  the  sufiferings 
appear  to  him  as  past,  the  glory  he  represents  as  yet  to  come. — 
These  examples,  which  might  easily  be  increased  by  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  may  suffice  to  refute  the  assertion,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  prophecy,  that  the  prophet,  taking  his  sta- 
tion in  the  nearer  future,  should  regard  that  as  the  present,  and 
from  thence  look  forward  into  the  more  distant  future. 

Bertholdt  admits,  "  that  other  prophets  also  have  often  trans- 
ported themselves  in  spirit  into  later  times,  and  especially  into 
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the  ideal  times  of  the  Messiah;"*  and  thus  be  esseudally  glides 
up  this  ground.  He  argues  only  from  this  circumstance,  that 
other  prophets  return  back  to  their  actual  station  in  the  present^ 
while  Isaiah  remains  fixed  in  the  future.  But  we  shall  see  here- 
after, that  the  latter  also,  in  numerous  passages,  passes  over  from 
his  imaginary  present  into  the  real  one. 

II.  '^  Before  Isaiah  announced  a  return  from  exile,  he  would 
most  naturally  have  foretold  the  carrymg  away." 

To  this  we  may  reply,  that  it  is  an  act  of  presumption  to  pre- 
scribe to  God  what  revelations  he  shall  impart  to  his  prophets ; 
that  Isaiah  might  well  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  impending  de- 
portation to  Babylon  was  already  sufficiently  known  from  the 
declarations  of  other  prophets,  and  especially  irom  those  of  his 
contemporary  Micah ;  that  moreover  the  second  part  of  Isaiah 
does  actually  include  the  carrying  away  into  exile,  as  well  as  the 
return  from  it,  only  the  carrying  away  appears  as  something 
past,  because  the  prophet  takes  his  station  in  the  times  of  the 
exile  ;  and  lastly,  that  we  certainly  do  not  possess  in  our  collec- 
tion all  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  therefore  he  may  actually 
have  prophesied  much  respecting  the  exile,  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us.  If  then  it  could  even  be  shewn,  that  there  was  in 
the  first  part  no  clear  prediction  of  the  carrying  away  of  the  na- 
tk>n,  the  objection  under  consideration  could  af&rd  no  satisfac- 
tory proof.  But  such  predictions  do  actually  exist.  We  refer, 
first,  to  c.  39,  where  the  prophet  in  clear  and  express  words, 
unsusceptible  of  any  other  possible  meaning,  announces  to  Hez- 
ekiah  the  carrying  away  to  Babylon.  The  suspicion  expressed, 
though  doubtfully,  by  6esenius,t  that  this  prediction  may  have 
been  written  at  a  later  period,  and  thus  have. been  more  defi- 
nitely expressed  after  the  event,  is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  does  not 
even  render  the  service  expected  from  it ;  it  does  not  set  aside 
the  fact,  that  at  that  very  time  an  event  had  already  been  pre- 
dicted, which  lay  wholly  out  of  the  political  horizon  of  the  aee, 
and  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  any  human  saeacity ;  for 
Micab  announces  with  equal  definiteness  (4:  9,  10)  tne  carryii^ 
away  to  Babylon  and  the  deliverance  from  exile,  150  years  be- 
fore the  event,  and  while  Babylon  as  yet  stood  in  no  hostile  re- 
lation whatever  towards  Jerusalem.  There  are  moreover  seve- 
ral other  prophecies  in  the  first  part,  which  can  only  with  the 
greatest  violence  be  understood  of  any  thing  else,  than  the  de- 

*  Einleitung  p.  1384.  f  Commentar  p.  1006. 
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vastation  of  the  country  and  the  carrying  away  of  its  inhabitants 
by  the  Babylonians ;  and  in  which  at  the  same  time  the  return 
from  exile  is  also  announced.  So  c.  5  and  c.  6:  11— -13;  the 
genuin&ness  of  which  passages  is  universally  acknowledged. 

III.  "  The  prediction  of  events  so  remote,  would  have  been 
unintelligible  to  the  contemporaries  of  Isaiah,  and  therefore 
without  object." 

Thb  objection  is  in  itself  of  little  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  altogether  a  priori.  It  springs,  moreover,  from  an  entirely 
false  conception  of  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  prophetical 
office.  We  might  indeed  admit,  that  these  prophecies  were  not 
entirely  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  pro- 
phet ;  for  this  in  general  was  not  essential  to  prophetic  oracles, 
which  were  first  to  receive  their  full  light  through  the  details  of 
history.  Even  the  prophet  himself,  in  his  ordinary  state,  might 
not  be  able  to  make  to  his  own  mind  an  entirely  clear  represen* 
tation  of  the  contents  of  his  prophecy.*  Still,  such  a  prophecy 
cannot,  on  this  account,  be  said  to  be  without  object.  Even  if 
the  contemporaries  could  obtain  no  wholly  clear  understanding 
of  it,  still  they  had  such  a  comprehension  as  was  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  moral  object  of  the  prophecy.  No  contempo- 
rary of  Isaiah,  for  example,  could  read  the  second  part  of  his 
prophecies,  widiout  recognizing  in  it  both  the  penal  justice  and 

*  The  admission  here  made,  as  well  as  the  whole  answer  to  the 
first  objection  above  (p.  706),  depends  upon  the  writer's  view  of 
the  nature  of  prophecy,  which  he  has  unfolded  at  large  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter  of  his  book.  It  is  the  Editor's  intention  to  present 
this  article  to  his  readers  in  the  next  number  of  this  work. — ^The 
eoncessioa  made  in  the  text  above,  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
in  contradiction  to  the  views  advanced  by  Professors  Hahn  and 
Stuart  in  No.  I.  of  this  work.  The  diflforence  however  is  i^parent 
rather  than  real.  The  latter  writers  are  speaking  of  interpretation, 
and  refer  only  to  the  words ;  while  Prof.  Hengstenberg  has  regard 
not  to  language,  but  to  things.  Thus  in  the  prophecy  respectr 
ing  Cyrus,  Is.  44:  28.  45:  1  sq.  the  language  expresses  now  just 
what  it  did  when  uttered  by  the  prophet,  and  just  what  it  was  then 
understood  to  mean  by  his  contemporaries,  and  no  more ;  while 
we,  who  live  after  the  fiilfilment,  have  an  understanding  of  the 
things  or  events  predicted  in  it,  many  times  clearer  than  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet  to  obtain.  On  this  point 
some  finrther  observations  may  be  expected  firom  Prof.  Stoart  in  the 
next  number.    Compare  also  bek>w,  on  p.  728.  VI.        Editor. 

No.  IV.  90 
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the  divine  love  of  Jebovah,  in  accordance  with  which  he  would 
give  his  people  a  prey  to  their  enemies  and  again  grant  them  de- 
liverance. The  point  of  time  in  which  the  prophet  takes  his 
stand,  would  be  to  bim  so  much  the  less  obscure,  inasmuch  as 
the  same  prophet  had  just  before  announced  the  Bahylonbh 
exile  as  yet  to  come,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  carrying 
away  and  of  the  deliverance,  and  as  to  the  person  of  Cyrus,  etc. 
much  would  of  course  ever  remain  to  him  obscure.  In  like 
manner  every  one  who  did  not  voluntarily  shut  his  eyes  upon 
the  light,  would  distinguish  in  c.  53  the  atoning  death  of  the 
Messiah ;  although  the  particular  circumstances  connected  with 
this  event  would  of  course  not  be  unfolded.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
phecies were  not  even  all  intended  chiefly  for  the  present.  They 
were  even  not  all  openly  published  by  the  prophets.  The  whole 
of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  for  instance,  was  probably  never 
publicly  recited.  Committed  to  writing  by  the  divine  com- 
mand, they  were  destined  for  future  generations ;  who  would 
receive  a  clearer  insight  into  them  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  less  distant  future  in  which  the  prophets  bad  taken  their  sta- 
tion, was  now  become  for  posterity  the  real  present.  The  Jews 
during  the  Babylonish  captivity  must  have  been,  through  the 
definite  prediction  of  their  return,  preserved  from  utter  despon- 
dency and  strengthened  in  their  confidence  in  God,  and  thereby 
induced  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  the  promised  deliverance 
by  penitence  and  fidelity  towards  Jehovah.  And  just  as  these 
and  other  prophecies  served  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  people 
of  the  former  covenant,  so  also  do  they  affi>rd  the  same  benefits 
in  a  still  higher  degree  to  us,  who  can  now  every  where  com- 
pare the  promise  with  the  fulfilment,  and  perceive  the  exact  ac- 
cordance between  them.  Although  indeed  our  faith  in  God 
and  Christ  does  not  rest  solely  on  this  foundation,  still  it  may 
here  receive  a  firmer  support  and  consistency ;  and  whoever 
thinks  he  is  in  want  of  no  such  aids,  he  it  is  who  needs  them 
most  of  all. 

IV.  "  The  prophet  appeals  to  former  prophecies  respecting 
the  return  of  the  people  from  their  exile,  which  were  already  in 
a  course  of  fulfilment,  and  to  which  he  now  subjoins  new  ones. 
See  42:  9.  45:  19.  46:  10.  48:  5,  6.  This  presupposes  a 
later  prophet,  contemporary  with  the  events  themselves." 

This  objection  is  by  no  means  clearly  expressed.  How  then 
could  prophecies  respecting  the  return  from  captivity  be  already 
fulfilled  or  fulfilling,  while  the  exile  still  continued  ?    According 
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to  Gesenius,  moreover,  the  prophet  published  his  prophecies  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  exile.— Gesenius  also  falls  into  an  inconsis- 
tency, when  he  finds  here  allusions  to  the  predictions  of  more 
ancient  prophets,  who  had  formerly  prophesied  respecting  the 
exile  and  the  deliverance  from  it.  lie  must  then  admit,  what 
he  nevertheless  denies,  that  there  actually  were  prophecies,  in 
which  future  events  were  announced  so  definitely  and  so  long 
beforehand,  as  to  aflbrd  a  certain  proof  of.  God's  omniscience. 

How  little  the  passages  cited  in  the  objection  sei^e  to  prove 
that  which  they  are  adduced  to  shew,  will  appear  from  an  im- 
partial examination  of  them.  In  c.  45:  19  and  46:  10,  Jehovah, 
in  order  to  shew  his  preeminence  above  the  nothingness  of  idols, 
appeals  to  his  omniscience ;  which  is  demonstrable  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  annunciations  of  his  servants  the  prophets 
receive  a  fulfilment.  These  declaratbns  of  Jehovah  are  given 
in  general  terms ;  they  refer  both  to  former  prophecies  abeady 
fulfilled,  e.  g.  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  himself  respecting  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrians ;  and  also  to  present  prophecies, 
whose  fulfilment  will  one  day  evince  the  omniscience  and  omni- 
potence of  Jehovah.— In  c.  42:  9  and  48:  5,  6,  Isaiah  appeals 
to  former  prophecies,  which  are  already  fulfiUed,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  afifords  a  pledge  to  the  people,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  predictions  respecting  the  return  from  captivi- 
ty, which  he  now  imparts  to  them.  Let  it  then  be  here  as- 
sumed, that  the  prophet,  in  appealing  to  prophecies  already  ful- 
filled, has  also  appealed  to  those  which  had  reference  to  the 
carrying  away  into  exile ;  this  he  might  well  do,  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  takes  his  station,  as  to  time,  not  in  the  real  present, 
but  in  the  future,  which  becomes  to  him  as  the  present.  In 
c.  39  Isaiah  had  foretold  the  Babylonish  exile.  When  now  in 
spirit  he  transports  himself  into  those  times,  and  directs  his  lan- 
guage to  the  people  already  in  exile,  he  looks  on  that  as  already 
fulfilled,  and  can  appeal  to  it  as  such,  which  in  the  reality  was 
indeed  yet  unfulfiUed ;  but  which,  when  fiilfilled,  would  afibrd  to 
the  people  in  their  exile  a  pledge  for  the  accomplishment  of 
those  other  prophecies,  which  had  reference  to  still  future 
events. 

V.  ''  What  the  prophet  says  of  the  present,  is  correct,  and  is 
carried  out  into  minute  details.  What  he  says  of  the  future  is 
ideal,  the  expression  of  joyful  and  excited  hopes,  to  which  the 
reality  by  no  means  corresponded^  Were  the  work  really  from 
Isaiah,  it  nmui  have  been  written  with  the  divine  cooperatbn^ 
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Then  however  the  writer  muat  have  known  the  Aiture  as  it 
would  be.  But  what  a  contrast  betweea  the  conditioii  of  the 
miserable  colooy  uader  Ezra  and  Nehemiafa,  and  the  prophet's 
q^lendid  descriptioDs  of  approaching  prosperity?" 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  correct,  that  in  that  part  of  the  pro- 

eeey  which  refers  to  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  Baby- 
kish  exile,  there  occurs  any  thing  (the  mention  of  the  name 
of  Cyrus  excepted,  of  which  hereafter)  so  specific  as  to  shew, 
that  toe  prophet  had  any  more  correct  knovrfedgeof  that  period, 
than  he  bad  of  later  tiroes.  The  mention  of  the  name  of  Cyrus 
is  at  least  counterbalanced  by  the  passage  c.  44:  27.  Gesenius 
himself  (p.  88^  finds  in  this  passage,  a  distinct  alhisbn  to  the 
laying  diy  of  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  near  Babylon,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  wdl  known  stratagem  of  Cjrrus.*  He  mnsl  there- 
fere  here  admit  a  prediction,  whk^h  cannot  be  explained  on  any 
natural  grounds ;  since  he  himself  [daces  the  compositkm  of  the 
second  part  before  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cytus^ — it  is  not  to 
be  misuken  nor  denied,  that  the  author  of  the  greater  and  Vugh- 
.  er  deliverance,  the  great  Servant  of  God,  the  Messiah,  is  stiU 
more  definitely  and  dearly  described,  than  the  author  of  the 
first  deliverance,  Cyrus ;  and  every  impartial  mind  must  also 
acknowledge  that  the  prophecies  of  the  second  part,  which  have 
personal  reference  to  the  Messiah,  are  in  no  sense  whatever 
mere  ideal  descriptkxis,  but  have  found  an  accomplishment  even 
to  the  minutest  circumstances.-*-The  objection,  that  whatever 
relates  to  the  times  after  the  exile,  remained  for  the  most  part 
unfulfilled,  is  certain^  appUcable  to  those  who,  like  Jsfan  and 
others,  seek  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  all  the  promised 
(Mxwperity  in  the  times  immediately  after  the  exOe.  Gesenius  is 
rieht  when  he  observes,  that  it  would  be  a  very  arbkrary  mode 
of  proceeding,  to  attempt  to  exhibit  the  whole  contents  oC  these 
prophecies  as  fulfilled  during  that  perkid.  So  soon  however  as 
we  assume  two  distinct  olgeets  of  promise  m  the  pro[Aet's  vis- 
ion, not  always  clearly  defined,  and  often  represented  under  the 
same  figures,  viz.  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  and  the 
bliss  of  the  Messiah's  reign ;  this  olijectH>n  kses  all  its  signifi- 
cancy.  There  is  then  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  ideal  deacrip* 
tions  and  excited  hopes ;  but  we  await  from  God,  with  right,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  yet  unaccomplished  pan  of  these  prophecies, 
without  however  overkx>king  their  figurative  character;   we 

*  Uerodot.  I.  185,  190.   Xenoph.  Cyrop.  VII. 
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await  this  fulfilment  from  that  God«  who  has  manifested  the  di- 
viae  origin  of  these  prophecies  by  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
portion  of  them,  and  has  confirmed  it  by  the  entirely  corres- 
ponding prophecies  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  later 
ages.  At  least,  opposing  critics  should  hesitate  to  employ  this  ar- 
gument, until  time  shall  have  shewn  the  nonfulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecies. Adkr»c  iubjudiee  lis  esU  That,  moreover,  these  pro- 
phecies are  for  the  most  part  with  perfect  right  jreferred  to  the 
times  of  the  Messiah,  is  shewn  by  a  comparison  of  them  with 
other  passages,  which  the  opponents  themselves  interpret  of  the 
Messiah ;  e.  g.  with  c.  9  and  c.  11.  As  the  promise  of  delive- 
rance from  the  Assjrrians  is  there  followed  by  a  prospect  of  the 
Messiah's  reign,  so  here  the  same  prospect  is  subjoined  to  the 
annunciation  of  deliverance  from  tiie  Babybnians*  The  pro- 
phet describes  the  scene  presented  to  him  in  vision,  without  re» 
gard  to  the  determination  of  times  and  seasons.  That  the  times 
of  the  Messiah  would  immediately  succeed  those  of  the  Baby- 
lonish exile,  is  no  more  said  Aere,  than  it  is  there  said  that  the 
corporeal  deliverance  from  the  Assyrians  would  be  immediately 
connected  with  the  promised  spiritual  deliverance. 

VL  "  It  may  be  assumed  with  certainty,  that  the  oracles  thus 
ascribed  to  Isaiah  were  not  yet  extant  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah. 
Otherwise  this  latter  prophet,  who  sufiered  such  mistreatment  in 
consequence  of  his  prediction  of  the  exile,  would  without  doubt 
have  appealed  to  such  a  predecessor." 

This  argumentum  a  stUntioj  which  in  and  for  itself  proves 
nothing,  would,  if  it  proved  any  thing,  prove  too  much.  It  would 
prove,  namely,  that  the  first  part  also  of  Isaiah  was  not  yet  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Jeremiah ;  indeed,  it  would  even  prove  that 
all  those  prophetic  writings,  which  refer  at  all  to  the  carrying 
away  into  exile,  were  not  yet  in  existence;  since  Jeremiah 
speaks  only  of  a  deportation  in  general,  and  not  definitely  of  the 
carrying  away  into  the  Babylonish  exile.  In  fact,  Jeremiah 
could  with  much  greater  propriety  have  appealed  to  the  prophe- 
cies respecting  the  exile  contained  in  the  first  part,  namely  to 
c.  5,  and  to  the  most  definite  of  all  in  c.  39,  than  to  those  now 
in  question  b  the  second  part,  where  the  carrying  away  into  ex- 
ile is  no  longer  announced,  but  presupposed;  and  which  too 
are  far  more  occupied  with  joyful  hopes  than  with  threats.  And 
it  was  on  account  of  these  latter  only,  that  Jeremiah  (c.  26) 
was  assailed,  and  defended  by  his  friends  through  an  appeal 
to  the  similar  prophecy  in  Micah  3:  12.    It  might  be  assert- 
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ed  with  the  same  right,  that  at  that  time  the  still  more  defi- 
nite prediction  in  Mic.  4:  10  was  not  yet  extant ;  because 
otherwise  the  friends  of  Jeremiah  would  not  have  omitted  an 
appeal  to  it.  That  Jeremiah  or  his  defenders  appealed  on 
other  occasions  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  who  indeed  can 
assert,  but  who  also  will  undertake  to  deny?  We  shall  see 
however  further  on,  that  Jeremiah's  acquaintance  with  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Isaiah  cannot  be  the  subject  of  doubt ;  inasmuch 
as  he  has  both  used  and  imitated  it. 

Vn.  ^<  Although  the  style  of  the  writer  is  in  general  pure,  still 
he  exhibits  several  traces  of  Chaldee  and  later  idiom." 

In  reply  to  this,  we  may  urge  the  foUowing  consideratioas. 
The  proof  drawn  from  supposed  later  words  and  phrases  is  of 
very  doubtful  authority.  We  have  too  few  written  roooumeots 
of  the  Hebrew  literature,  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  and  limit 
exactly  the  stock  of  words,  which  belonged  to  each  several  age. 
If  a  word  first  occurs  in  later  writers,  still  this  is  no  proof  at 
all,  that  it  was  not  also  earlier  in  use.  It  is  of  more  weight, 
when  forms  of  words  occur,  which  seem  to  belong  to  a  later 
Chaldaizing  dialect.  But  even  in  tbb  case,  there  must  also 
be  other  and  stronger  grounds  present,  in  order  to  affi)rd  suffi- 
cient proof  of  later  composition.  We  know  too  little  when  the 
Chaldee  began  to  have  an  influence  upon  the  Hd)rew,  to  be 
able  to  determine,  whether  a  single  Chaldee  form  might  not,  be* 
fore  this  or  tliat^time,  have  found  its  way  into  the  Hebrew. 
The  chief  influence  of  the  Chaldee  took  place,  it  is  true,  In 
the  period  not  long  before  the  exile.  But  since  the  two  na- 
tions had  already  stood  in  connexion  with  each  other  at  a  far 
earlier  period,  it  was  certainly  possible  for  single  Chaldee  forms, 
to  have  passed  over  in  earlier  ages  into  the  Hebrew  language. 

But  how  difficult  it  is  to  give  even  the  appearance  of  force 
to  this  argument,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  oj^kis- 
ers  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  second  part,  have  entirely  passed 
it  by.  Paulus  asserts  that  the  language  in  these  chapters  is,  at 
least,  as  pure  as  in  those  of  Isaiah  himself.  Bertholdt  candidly 
admits  (Einl.  p.  1363  sq.)  that  not  a  single  trace  of  later  idiom 
is  to  be  found  in  these  chapters.  Eichhorn  also  has  adduced 
no  examples  of  later  idiom.  Gesenius,  aware  how  strongly  it 
would  speak  fqr  the  genuineness  of  the  second  part,  if,  m  respect 
to  the  style,  it  should  appear  to  belong  to  the  first  age  of  the 
language ;  and  although  he  admits  that  not  much  of  a  later  char- 
acter is  to  be  found ;  has  nevertlieless  brought  forward  some  few 
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things,  which  he  supposes  to  arise  from  the  later  idiom.  Among 
the  examples  cited,  however,  there  is  scarcely  one,  which  can 
be  proved  to  have  belonged  to  the  later  usage. 

First  of  all,  we  roust  abstract  from  these  examples  all  those 
which  the  second  part  has  in  common  with  other  writings,  the 
age  of  which  has  indeed  been  attacked  by  modem  critics ;  but 
on  grounds  so  little  satisfactory,  that  they  themselves  must  re- 
gard it  as  a  reasonable  reouisition,  that  for  the  present  at  least 
the  supposed  later  idiom  ot  these  books,  shall  not  be  brought  for- 
ward as  a  proof  of  later  idiom  in  other  books.  If  then  we  ab- 
stract that  which  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  has  in  common  with 
such  writings,  and  especially  with  the  book  of  Job,  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  examples  quoted  immediately  falls  away. 
The  remainder  we  will  consider  separately. 

The  verb  IQ^,  47:  13,  is  said  to  have  its  prevailing  Chaldee 
signification,  svrgere^  i.  q.  t3^p.  But  this  signification  is  here 
arbitrarily  assumed ;  for  in  v.  13  the  verb  ^7^9  can  have  no 
other  meaning  than  that  which  it  has  in  the  same  connexion 
in  V.  12,  where  Gresenius  himself  renders  it  not  by  atftreien, 
stand  up,  but  by  beharreny  stand  jirm^  persevere;  just  as  he  also 
translates  it  hj  stand  in  the  parallel  passage  44:  11.  In  all 
these  passages  the  appropriate  signification  is  Stand  halteny  i.  e. 
standfast^  be  constant;  in  which  meaning  the  verb  also  occurs 
Amos  2:  15. — ^A  second  Chaldaism  is  found  in  the  meaning  of 
the  verb  ^)13,  48:  10.  But  first,  it  is  probable  that  the  mean- 
ing here  assigned  to  this  verb,  viz.  to  try,  prove,  did  not  be- 
long to  the  Aramaean  alone,  but  also  to  the  Hebrew,  since  the 
verb  occurs  in  the  same  signification  b  Job ;  and  secondly,  it  is 
quite  uncertain,  whether  the  verb  in  this  place  actually  has  this 
signification.  The  best  interpreters,  with  the  exception  of  Ge- 
senius,  retain  the  usual  meaning.  The  verb  *ntT3  occurs  so 
firequently  in  these  chapters  in  the  sense  to  choose,  that  it  roust 
be  regarded  as  very  improbable,  -that  the  prophet  should  have 
used  it,  in  this  single  instance,  in  a  dififerent  signification.  The 
sense  :  *  I  chose  thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,'  i.  e.  I  loved 
thee  even  while  I  suspended  refining  punbhments  over  thee,  is 
entirely  appropriate  to  the  parallelism. — It  is  said  also  to  be  a 
later  idiom,  when  in  54:  15  the  particle  in  signifies  if,  instead  of 
the  earlier  meaning  lo !  But  this  particle  occurs  in  this  sense  at 
least  four  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  e.  g.  Lev.  13:  56 ;  comp. 
Gesenius  sub  voce.  Only  the  more  frequent  use  of  it  can 
belong  peculiarly  to  the  later  age ;  but  in  Isaiah  it  occurs  in 
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this  sense  only  in  the  sinde  passage  above  cited ;  and  not  even 
there  with  certainty. — ^The  expression  *  nations  and  tongues,' 
66:  1 8,  is  said  to  be  wholly  Chaldaic.  But  tongue  already 
stands  for  language  in  Gen*  10:  5,  and  in  other  places ;  and 
how,  in  this  very  natural  connexion  of  the  two  words,  which  in 
IsaiaJi  occurs  only  once  and  has  nothing  at  all  of  a  fixed  charac- 
ter, there  can  be  any  thing  Chaldaic,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
coropr^end.  In  the  passages  of  Daniel,  to  which  Ges^iius  refers 
(3:  4.  7:  14),  the  two  words  here  in  question,  D^il  and  rrti'itlj, 
do  not  even  occur  in  connexion,  but  the  three  words  It^QW, 
li;»ei,  tt;3«b.— A  Chaldabm  is  also  found  in  *ii};,  56:  12^  'hi 
the  meanmg  verjfj  exceedinglyj  u  a.  the  Chaldee  ^^>?^.  Bat 
Gresenius  himself  on  this  passage  acknowledges,  that  this  is  not 
a  necessary  sense,  and  that  the  word  may  be  taken  as  a 
noun  in  the  sense  of  abundance.  So  also  Rosenmueller :  *if]; 
est  nt^iaaov^  quod  abundat.  Should  however  any  one  prefer  to 
take  ^i]^  as  an  adverbial  accusative  in  the  sense  dbundanttyy 
still  there  could  be  no  question  of  Chaldaism ;  since  the  phrase 
11)^  b;  occurs  in  the  same  meaning  Ps.  31:  24,  where  howev- 
er the  use  of  the  preposition  makes  no  diffisrence. — In  c.  61: 
10  the  verb  yrrs,  which  elsewhere  means  to  be  or  become  a 
priett,  is  said  to  assume  the  Syriac  signification  to  make  ricA, 
epUndid.  But  there  is  certainly  no  sufficient  ground  for  attrib- 
utbg  to  the  verb  fUJS^  which  in  all  other  places  is  a  denomina- 
tive firom  Vi^  9  priesty  a  different  significatk>n  in  this  single  in- 
stance. Kimcbi  and  Jarchi,*  after  the  example  of  the  Chaldee 
Targum  and  Aquila,  explain  the  words  nm*  ^mj  fntr^  in  this 
manner :  'As  the  bridegroom  makes  priesdy  bis  turnan,'  i.  e.  puts 
on  a  turban  of  priestly  splendor ;  and  Gesenius  brings  forward 
nothing  against  this  mode  of  explanation.  Or  even  if  one  pre- 
fers to  assume  the  meaning  proposed  by  Gesenius,  still,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  remarks  above  (p.  714),  he  does  not  need  to 
admit  here  a  Chaldaism. — ^The  confounding  of  niK  with  n(| , 
which  occurs  in  two  passages,  is  said  never  to  take  place  b  the 
earlier  prophets.  It  is  however  sufficient,  if  it  occurs  in  any  ear- 
lier writers;  and  it  is  so  found  in  Gen.  34:  2.  Josh.  14:  12, 
and  in  other  places ;  see  Gresen.  sub  voce.  Here  also  at  the 
most,  it  is  the  more  frequent  occurrence  only  that  can  be  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  the  later  idiom ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assume,  with  Jalm,  a  mistake  in  writing ;  which  however  might 


*  In  Rosenmueller's  Scholia  in  loc. 
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very  easily  arise,  where  the  diflbrence  is  so  purely  orthographi- 
cal.— ^Examples  of  the  position  of  the  verb  after  the  object,  as 
in  c.  42:  24.  49:  6,  which  is  assumed  as  Chaldaic,  are  also 
found  in  no  less  number  in  earlier  books ;  comp.  Ewald's  Gram- 
matik  p.  635. — The  verb  N^^j^  in  the  meaning  to  preachy  an- 
flounce,  c.  42:  2,  does  not  belong  to  the  later  idiom.  It  is  found 
in  the  same  sense  Jo^l  4:  9,  ta^iaa  n«T  ^t^'yi,  proclaim  ye  this 
among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  so  also  Lev.  25:  lo! — ^The  noun  »^'z  in 
the  sense  of  mUiiary  service^  besides  in  the  book  of  Job,  is  found 
also  several  times  in  Numbers,  e.  g.  1 :  3. — ^The  use  of  ri  as  a 
relative  in  the  single  passage  c.  56:  3,  is  not  exclusively  peculiar 
to  the  later  idiom,  but  occurs  also  in  Josh.  10:  24.  Judg.  13:  8. 
1  Sam.  9:  24. — There  is  then  only  one  solitary  form  of  a  word, 
viz.  "^^Afi)  for  ^nbtf^n  63:  4,  which  can  probably  with  justice 
be  regardfed  as  Arkniaean,  and  which  Jahn  supposes  to  be  an 
error  of  the  transcribers  for  the  fut.  i^l^i^^CI ,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
preceded  by  the  fut.  t]D»*^ej. 

But  taking  it  for  granted,  that  even  a  few  other  traces  of 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic  idiom  could  be  detected  by  an  attentive 
observer ;  what  would  this  prove  ?  The  Aramaean  was  already 
so  generally  known,  that  the  officers  of  king  Hezekiah  (Is.  36: 
11)  could  propose  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage. Bertholdt  therefore  is  so  reasonable  as  to  admit,  that 
Isaiah  in  the  delivery  of  his  prophecies  might  well  intermingle 
occasionally  an  Aramaean  word  or  form.  He  says  (Einl.  p. 
1374)  :  ^*  Thus  much  must  be  conceded,  that  in  the  times  of 
Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  and  Manasseh,  the  condition  of  things  was 
such,  that  any  writer,  unless  he  directed  hb  attention  particular- 
ly to  this  point,  might  easily  lose  something  of  the  purity  of  his 
Hebrew  mode  of  expression." 

The  preceding  argument  therefore  is  destitute  of  all  force ; 
first,  because  the  examples  cited  partly  rest  upon  false  inter- 
pretation, and  pardy,  with  a  single  exception,  do  not  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  later  idiom ;  and  secondly,  because  single  in* 
stances  of  Chaldaism  were  already  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
which  Isaiah  lived. 

VIII.  "  The  style,  the  circle  of  words,  and  the  phraseology 
in  these  chapters,  have  much  that  is  peculiar,  with  which  the 
genuine  Isaiah  is  unacquainted." 

Here  again  it  has  been  thought  that  much  was  proved,  when 
a  few  words  and  phrases  were  adduced  which  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  second  part.  But  in  this  way  it  is  a  matter  of  per- 
No.  IV.  91 
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feet  ease,  to  prove  the  spurioasness  of  woj  part  of  any  writiiig. 
Who  would  demand  of  an  author,  that  he  should  every  where 
employ  the  same  words  and  phrases?  Indeed,  what  writer  of 
any  intelligence  would  ahvays  repeat  his  former  expressions,  and 
never  intermingle  new  ones  ?  especially,  when  his  earlier  and 
later  productions  are  separated  by  so  long  an  interval,  as  may 
be  assumed  in  the  case  of  Isaiah  ;  and  when  also  the  change  of 
subject  almost  necessarily  brings  with  it  the  use  of  new  words 
and  phrases.-— This  argument  may  with  the  same  right  be  in- 
verted, ir  in  any  suspected  portion  of  a  writer,  we  should 
find  only  the  same  circle  of  words  and  phrases  that  appear  in 
other  genuine  and  acknowledged  parts,  it  might  be  said  with 
justice,  that  this  very  uniformity  only  indicates  an  anxious  and 
slavish  imitator ;  who,  in  order  to  pass  off  bis  production  as 
that  of  the  author  in  question,  and  to  hide  the  want  of  interna] 
coincidence,  has  been  cautious  to  produce  an  exact  external 
correspondence. 

Among  the  examples  adduced,  we  will  here  touch  only  upon 
those,  which  have  some  appearance  of  plausibility.  The  first  is 
the  appellation  rtj^^  l^aj,  servant  of  Jehovah.  In  the  mere 
occurrence  of  this  appellation,  in  and  for  itself,  there  is  surely 
nothing  to  scrutinize.  It  not  only  occurs  frequently  m  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  also  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah, 
e.  g.  20:  3  as  an  appellation  of  the  prophet  himself,  and  23:  20 
as  applied  to  another  pious  Israelite  appointed  to  office  under 
the  theocracy.  But  the  occurrence  of  this  appellation  would 
indeed  be  of  weight,  if  it  were  really  applied  [as  Gesenius 
supposes]  to  designate  the  whole  body  of  the  prophets  taken  col- 
lectively. This  however,  as  we  shall  see  on  c.  53,  is  an  as- 
sumption which  rests  on  no  sufficient  grounds. — The  word  ts'^jfit 
in  the  signification  distant  lands^  is  also  found  in  the  first  part  c. 
24:  1 5.  That  however  in  the  passages  of  the  second  part  where 
it  occurs,  the  prophet  had  not  always  floating  before  his  imagi- 
nation the  indistinct  and  to  the  Hebrews  immeasurable  west, — 
and  consequently  that  here  also  he  has  not  always  employed 
ts^^M  in  a  sense  absolutely  indefinite,-— is  remarked  by  Gresenius 
himself,  s.  v. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  second  part  is  said  to  lie  in  the 
use  of  the  nouns  p*;S  and  tT);*i2e ,  in  the  sense  of  prosperity^ 
hdp,  ddiverancej  triumph^  i.  ql  9^^  and  ny^ib*^.  But  Gese- 
nius himself  takes  back  in  part  this  assertion,  when  he  doubts 
(il.  p.  136)  whether  pna(  is  any  where  thus  employed  without 
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some  reference  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  word,  and 
whether  therefore  it  could  stand  for  the  prosperity  and  tri- 
umph of  the  wicked.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  passages 
cited  by  Gesenius  also  shews,  that  in  them  all,  the  ordinary 
meaning  riglUeausness^  jutttce^  combmed  sometimes  with  the 
accessory  idea  (so  common  in  die  Hebrew  mode  of  conception) 
of  the  consequences  of  righteousness^  is  fully  sufficient ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  earlier  interpreters  have  every  where  retained  it. 
In  c.  41:  2,  the  words  *»ba*^b  'in^^R^  P'JS  are  to  be  translated  : 
*^  righteousness  comes  to  meet  him  at  his  foot,"  i.  e.  wherever 
he  goes.  The  sense  is,  *  righteousness  will  be  his  inseparable 
companion ;'  the  figure  being  taken  from  a  faithful  servant,  who 
does  not  wait  to  be  called,  but  voluntarily  presents  himself  for 
service. — ^In  v.  10  the  words  *p*]St  'J'^tt'^a  are  not  to  be  render- 
ed my  victorious  right  hand,  but  rather  my  righteous  right  hand. 
The  righteous  right  hand  of  Jehovah,  is  that  with  which  he  exe- 
cutes his  righteous  purposes,  and  with  which  he  here  rescues 
the  Jews  from  their  unrighteous  oppressors. — ^Neither  in  c.  45: 8 
are  we  compelled  to  forsake  the  usual  signification  ;  where  the 
sense  is,  that  '  through  the  blessing  of  Jehovah,  righteousness 
and  prosperity  will  be  diffijsed  over  the  earth.'  This  is  repre- 
sented, as  if  the  heavens  would  send  down  righteousness  like  a 
refreshing  rain  or  dew  after  long  drought,  and  as  if  the  earth 
thus  fertilized  would  bring  forth  a  rich  harvest  of  righteousness 
and  prosperity.  Comp.  Ps.  85:  11,  12  and  Ps.  72:  3,  where 
righteousness  and  prosperity  are  connected  in  the  same  man- 
ner.* For  c.  45:  13,  compare  on  c.  42:  6. — ^In  c.  46:  13  the 
righteousness  of  Jehovah  is  his  fidelity  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promises  and  of  the  obligations  into  which  he  has  entered. — In 
c.  48:  18  it  is  only  necessary  to  connect  with  the  principal  idea 
of  righteousness,  the  accessory  idea  of  its  consequences ;  which 
m  a  certain  sense  are  identical  with  it,  since  righteousness  itself 
is  happiness.  In  c.  51:  5  righteousness  is  parallel  with  delive- 
rance (9^^) ;  it  is  the  righteousness  which  wiU  be  imparted  firom 
above  to  Gentile  nations,  in  which  and  in  its  consequences 
their  salvation  will  consist. — On  c.  54:  17  Rosenmueller  jusdy 
remarks :  t}n|;*is ,  A.  e.  quod  iis  ex  senteniia  justijudim  debt- 
iur.  In  c.  56:  1  the  righteousness  of  God  is  again  his  fidelity 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises.— The  phrase  p*!^  "^^S^'^ZiX}, 
58:  2,  does  not  mean  ordinances  of  deliverance^  but  ordinances 

*  See  Rosenmueller  in  loc. 
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of  divine  justice. — ^In  c.  62:  1,2  also,  we  diall  not  find  occasioD 
to  forsake  the  meaoiog  rtghteaueness,  if  we  call  to  mind,  that  to 
draw  a  conclusion  of  guilt  from  suflbring,  and  of  innocence  bom 
prosperity,  was  at  that  time  the  prevailing  custom ;  and  cotise- 
queotly,  'in  the  deliverance  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  lay  at 
the  same  time  their  justification  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies. 

All  the  remaining  examples — ^which  however  are  far  less  im- 
portant than  those  we  have  now  examined — are  correctly  and 
fundamentally  refuted  by  Moeller  in  his  work  above  referred  to, 
p.  188  sq.  Several  phrases  which  often  recur,  the  firequent 
doubling  of  the  words,  the  custom  of  subjoining  to  the  name 
of  Jehovah  a  greater  or  less  number  of  predicates, — all  these 
are  only  results  of  the  general  features  of  the  mode  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  second  part,  marked  as  it  is  by  a  character  of 
difTuseness  and  repetition,  which  is  easily  and  satisfactorily  to  be 
accounted  for.  All  these  peculiarities  therefore  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  examined  and  justified  in  detail. 

IX.  ^*  The  style  is  here  throughout  light,  flowing,  clear ;  has 
however  a  tendency  to  dififuseness  and  repetition ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  style  of  the  genuine  Isaiah  seems  far  more  concise 
and  energetic,  full  of  implied  thought  and  imagery,  but  also 
harsher  and  more  incorrect.'' 

This  diflTerence  of  style,  which  however  is  not  so  great  as  is 
represented  by  the  opposers  of  the  genuineness  of  the  second 
part,  we  have  already  conceded  above ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
have  also  specified  the  chief  cause  which  occasbned  this  dif- 
ference. Other  less  important  causes  were,  the  difierence  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  emotions  of  the  prophet  Where  the 
prophet  reproves  and  admonishes  the  present  age,  his  mode  of 
representation  must  be  difllerent  from  that  with  which  he  would 
address  the  future  with  consolations  and  promises.  But  wherev- 
er the  subject  is  the  same,  there  we  find  a  striking  coincidence 
of  representation  between  the  first  and  second  parts.  So  espe- 
cially in  the  descriptions  of  nhe  times  of  the  Messiah,  where 
even  the  minutest  circumstances  correspond  to  each  other.  Thus 
e.  g.  in  65:  25  as  well  as  in  11:  6,  the  circumstance  is  rendered 
prominent,  that  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together.  The 
tone  of  punishment  and  threatening,  which  is  peculiarly  charao- 
teristic  of  the  acknowledged  pieces  of  Isaiah,  recurs  also  in  c. 
56:  9—57:  12.  58:  1—7.  59:  1—8.  65:  11—14. 

X.  ^*  But  if  all  other  grounds  of  objectbn  should  s^ify 
nothing,  still  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Cyrus,  c.  44; 
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28.  45:  1 ,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  spuriousness.  The  prophets 
are  accustomed  to  describe  the  persons,  whose  future  appear- 
ance they  announce,  by  their  qualities  and  characters;  but 
never  do  they  name  their  names. 
«  We  present  in  answer  to  this  objection  the  following  conside- 
rations. 4?he  name  CyruM  is,  with  the  greatest  probability,  an 
appellative,  which  was  employed  as  the  title  of  the  Persian 
kings ;  just  as  Pharaoh  was  the  tide  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and 
Abimelech,  of  the  Philistine  kings.  In  Greek  writers*  this  name 
is  every  where  explained  by  the  miij  and  this  correctly ;  since 

even  to  the  present  day  the  word  a^  in  Persian  signifies  the 

sun.\  According  to  the  accounts  of  Strabo,  Agradatus,  and 
according  to  Schickhard,];  Cyrus  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne  was  called  also  by  the  surname  a  4.$^;  as  was  also  a 

later  Persian  monarch  Bahram.  When  therefore  Isaiah  here 
predicts  deliverance  through  Koreshj  the  prophecy  is  in  no  re- 
spect more  definite  than  those  of  the  first  part,  (c.  13,  14,  21,) 
in  which  he  foretels  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonish  mon- 
archy by  the  Medes^and  Persians.  That  Cyrus  afterwards 
usually  bore  this  appellation,  so  that  his  own  proper  name  was 
wholly  superseded  by  it,  took  place  in  consequence  of  his  great 
actions  ;  he  was  called  xar'  i^oxv^  *  the  great  king.'  Through 
the  special  guidance  of  divine  Providence,  Isaiah  was  led  to 
employ  this  name ;  which  he  might  have  learned  from  Persian 
merchants,  or,  according  to  Hensler,  from  Medes  who  served 
in  Sennacherib's  army.§ 

Against  these  considerations  the  opponents  have  no  solid  ar- 
gument to  produce.  But  even  if  we  grant,  that  the  name  Ko- 
resh  was  really  a  proper  name,  and  that  there  could  be  no  other 
prophecy  adduced  in  which  a  later  person  was  mentioned  by 
name,  still  even  this  would  afibrd  no  proof  of  spuriousness.  For 
who  will  prescribe  to  Jehovah  the  rule  which  he  shall  follow  in 
his  revelations  ?  who  will  say  that  he  shall  never  do  that,  which 

*  Ctesias.  Plutarch  in  Artaxerxe  1. 

t  Comp.  Gesenius  s.  voce.  Von  Bohlen  Symbol,  ad  Interp.  Sac. 
Cod.  ex  Lingua  Persica  p.  20.  Reland  de  vet.  Lingua  Persar. 
p.  166  sq. 

I  Tarich  p.  123.    See  Gesenius,  1.  c. 

§  Hensler's  Jesaias  pp.  247,  363.  Jahn's  Archaeoi.  II.  2.  p.  286. 
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ordioarSy  ho  does  not  do?  Just  as  he  ordinarily  revealed  ffae 
future  to  the  prophets  without  any  determinatbn  of  the  timey  but 
in  occasional  instances  pointed  out  definitdy  the  number  of 
years  which  should  pass  away  between  the  prophecy  and  its 
fulfilment ;  so  might  he  also  in  a  nngle  instance  reveal  the  name 
of  a  future  person,  who  was  to  have  an  important  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  his  kingdom.  The  mere  mention  of  a  future 
name  surely  does  not  pass  more  widely  beyond  the  bounds  d[ 
nature,  than  does  the  previous  annunciation  of  any  historical  cir- 
cumstance whatever,  as  in  c.  44:  27. 

But  further,  the  assertion  of  the  opponents,  that  not  a  single 
analogous  case  can  be  produced,  is  by  no  means  correct.  We 
have  the  same  case  in  1  K.  1 3:  2.  There  a  prophet  foreteb  to 
Jeroboam,  who  had  built  an  idolatrous  altar,  that  a  son  shall  be 
bom  to  the  house  of  David,  who  will  bear  the  name  of  Josiah, 
and  he  will  ofier  upon  the  altar  the  priests  of  the  hi^h  places, 
who  burn  incense  thereon.  If  then  the  name  of  Josian  is  there 
mentioned  more  than  300  years  before  his  existence,  how  can  it 
surprise  us  to  find  here  the  name  of  Cyrus  about  150  years  be- 
fore hb  appearance  ?  Should  however  the  opposers  here  under- 
take to  say,  that  the  name  of  Josiah  in  the  book  of  Kings  is 
the  mere  gloss  of  a  later  interpolator,  the  assertion  would  be 
wholly  an  arbitrary  one.  In  this  way  no  proof  whatever  could  be 
brought  against  them.  But  then  also  they  must  give  up  their 
appeal  here  to  the  name  of  Cyrus.  For  what  could  they  have 
to  object,  if  we  were  to  assert,  that  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  both 
these  passages  is  also  the  gloss  of  a  later  interpolator  ?  And  al- 
though we  are  very  far  from  doing  this,  still  there  would  be  in  it 
nothing  more  arbitrary,  than  in  the  course  which  they  thus  take 
in  regard  to  the  book  of  Kings,  or  in  that  by  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  they  declare  aU  the  characteristic  peculiarities 
whk^h  the  second  part  has  in  common  with  the  first,  to  be  the 
work  of  a  later  assimilating  hand. 

These  are  all  the  grounds  brought  forward  by  the  most  re- 
cent and  able  opposers  of  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah.  They  are  here  conscientiously  quoted  fai  the  very  words 
of  their  authors ;  and  the  weakness  of  them  is  not  to  be  com- 
pensated by  the  confidence,  with  which  the  spuriousness  of  the 
work  in  question  is  asserted. 

We  now  pass  to  the  exhibition  of  the  positive  grounds,  by 
which  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part  may  be  maintained. 
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I.  It  is  a  priDciple  of  higher  criticism,  that  both  whole  works 
and  the  single  parts  of  the  same,  must  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  author  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  so  long  as  it 
is  not  shewn  by  internal  and  external  grounds,  that  he  could  not 
have  been  the  author.  That  this  has  not  been  done  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  we  have  already  shewn  ;  while  the  second  part  is  fully 
attributed  to  Isaiah  by  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  found  in  the 
collection  to  which  his  name  is  prefixed.  That  Isaiah  was  uni- 
formly acknowledged  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  as  the  author, 
may  be  shewn  by  unimpeachable  witnesses.  The  most  ancient 
is  that  of  Siracides,  c.  48:  22  sq.  ^  Isaiah  the  great  prophet,'  it 
is  there  said,  *  filled  with  the  Spirit,  looked  forward  into  the  re- 
motest future,  and  comforted  the  mourners  in  Zion.'  This  can 
refer  only  to  the  second  part ;  as  Gresenius  himself  concedes.* 
In  the  New  Testament  Isaiah  is  always  named  as  the  author, 
whenever  a  passage  from  the  second  part  is  cited.  It  may  in- 
deed be  said,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  only 
followed  the  prevailing  modes  of  citation,  without  thereby  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  as  to  the  authenticity.  But  passages  like 
Rom.  10:  20  shew,  that  they  regarded  Isaiah  as  the  real  author 
of  the  second  part.  Josepbus  and  Pbilo  also  acknowledge 
Isaiah  as  the  author  of  the  whole  collection. 

n.  The  fact  assumed  in  regard  to  Isaiah,  when  it  is  asserted 
that  a  number  of  heterogenous  portions  are  intermingled  with 
his  genuine  writings,  is  without  any  demonstrable  analogy  in 
the  Hebrew  literature.  An  appeal  is  made  to  the  book  of 
Canticles ;  but  the  view  of  those  who  find  in  this  book  a  series 
of  poems  of  different  authors,  is  in  recent  times  almost  wholly 
abandoned,  and  the  oneness  of  the  author  acknowledged.  An 
appeal  is  made  to  the  Proverbs ;  but  here  also  the  supposition, 
that  Solomon  is  only  a  collective  appellation  is  unfounded.  In 
the  prophetical  literature,  the  attempt  has  not  even  been  made, 
to  show  any  thing  analogous.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  all  the 
pieces  in  the  collections  under  the  names  of  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
kiel,  belong  to  them  as  the  authors  :  and  in  the  minor  prophets 
also  there  is  no  similar  appearance,  except  that  some  critics,  on 
very  feeble  grounds,  have  assailed  the  latter  half  of  2^chariah« 
It  is  true  that  this  absence  of  any  analogy  can  itself  decide 
nothing ;  the  case  of  Isaiah  might  still  be  the  only  instance  of 
the  kind.     But  nevertheless  this  want  of  analogy  serves  at  least 

♦  Th.  I.  p.  37. 
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to  shew  us,  how  strong  the  grouods  must  be,  which  shall  com- 
pel us  to  yield  assent  to  the  assertion  of  our  opponents. 

Besides  these  considerations,  the  opponents  are  also  pressed 
by  the  difficulty  of  pointing  out  any  object,  which  the  compiler 
could  have  had  in  such  a  proceeding.  In  one  point  all  these 
critics  are  united,  viz.  that  the  compiler  was  aware  that  these 
pieces  were  not  from  Isaiah.  This  indeed  they  are  compelled 
to  admit ;  for  their  assumed  compiler  and  the  author  of  the 
second  part  must  have  been  contemporary.  According  to  Eich- 
horn,  the  genuine  pieces  of  Isaiah  did  not  fill  out  a  roll.  But 
who  tells  us,  that  large  rolls  only  were  employed  ?  And  if  any 
one  had  wished  thus  to  connect  any  thing  with  Isaiah,  why 
should  he  not  have  distinguished  it  from  the  genuine  writings  of 
Isaiah  by  a  space  and  superscription,  just  as  the  minor  pro- 
phets are  distinguished,  although  Uiey  constitute  bat  one  collec- 
tion ?  To  this  it  cannot  be  objected,  that  the  name  of  the  pro- 
phet could  not  be  given,  because  it  was  not  known ;  for  the 
name  of  so  distinguished  a  prophet  could  not  be  unknown  to 
the  compiler,  especially  as  the  race  of  prophets  had  then  become 
almost  ex.tinct. — Others,  as  Doederlein,  assume  that  the  author 
of  the  second  part  also  bore  the  name  of  Isaiah ;  and  that  thus 
his  prophecies  came  to  be  received  among  those  of  the  elder 
Isaiah.  But  that  a  second  Isaiah,  son  of  Amoz,  lived  during 
the  time  of  the  exile,  is  a  supposition  drawn  merely  from  the  air, 
confirmed  by  no  historical  testimony  whatever,  and  would  indeed 
be  a  most  remarkable  coincidence.  But  even  admitting  the 
supposition  to  be  true,  still  the  coincidence  of  the  name  could 
have  afibrded  no  ground  for  the  compiler,  to  join  tc^ether  the 
productions  of  boSi  without  the  slightest  remark. — Others  speak 
here  of  a  pia  fraus  of  the  compiler ;  he  is  said  to  have  had 
the  purpose  of  procuring  for  the  prophecies  of  a  contemporary 
a  greater  authority,  by  causing  them  to  be  attributed  to  Isaiah. 
But  a  pia  fraus  of  this  nature  could  not  have  remamed  unde* 
tected  ;  if  the  writer  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  exile, 
he  could  not,  in  his  preeminence,  but  have  been  as  well  known  to 
those  whom  the  compiler  thus  wished  to  deceive,  as  to  the  com- 
piler himself. — ^Another  class  suppose,  that  the  threatening  pro- 
phecy in  c.  39,  was  the  occasion  of  subjoining  the  consolatory 
predictions  contained  in  the  second  part.  But,  on  the  one  hand, 
such  a  strange  proceeding  of  the  compiler  can  be  supported  by 
no  analogous  example ;  and  on  the  other,  no  reason  can  be  as- 
signed, why  this  second  part  of  baiah  might  not  then  just  as 
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wdl  have  been  interpolated  in  some  other  coUectMm  of  prophet- 
ic writings,  since  several  other  prophets  had  also  foretold  the 
Babylonish  exile ;  why,  especially,  it  might  not  have  been  ap- 
pended to  Micah  or  to  Jeremiah,  both  of  whom  speak  of  the 
exile  with  the  utmost  definiteness. — Gesenius,  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  all  these  suppositions,  regards  the  whole  as  the  work 
of  chance.  This  however  b  only  an  admission,  that  the  fact 
itself  is  inexplicable.  As  a  possibility  Gesenius  asserts,  that  the 
mere  connexion  of  this  anonymous  oracle  with  those  of  Isaiah 
in  one  roll,  might  have  been  ground  enough  for  a  later  possessor 
of  this  roll,  to  ascribe  to  Isaiah  all  that  was  contained  in  it. 
But  the  very  point  in  question  is,  how  the  compiler  came  to  join 
them  both  together  in  one  roll. 

m.  There  are  m  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  many  peculiari- 
ties of  style,  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  first  part,  but 
which  are  very  seldom,  or  not  at  all,  found  m  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Of  these  both  Jahn  and  Moeller  have 
made  a  diligent  collection.*  We  cite  here  only  two  examples. 
The  first  is  the  constant  ai^Uation  of  Jehovah,  bfij[*^tp^  ;bhnD , 
Holy  One  of  Israel^  which  occurs  throughout  the  whole  book, 
and  just  as  often  in  the  second  part,  as  in  the  first.  This  name 
is  found  elsewhere  only^e  times  ki  the  whole  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, viz.  Ps.  71:  23.  78:  41.  89:  19.  Jer.  50:  29.  61:  6. 
In  both  these  lest  passages,  moreover,  it  does  not  strictly  even 
belong  to  Jeremiah,  but  to  Isaiah,  whom  Jeremiah  has  in  these 
chapters  imitated.  How  entirely  the  use  of  this  name  was  pe- 
culiar to  Isaiah,  is  also  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  it  b  idao 
found  in  2  K.  19:  22  in  the  address  of  Isaiah ;  while  it  occurs 
no  where  dse  w  the  books  of  Kings.  The  second  peculiar 
idiom,  whk^h  was  first  pointed  out  by  Gesenius  himself,  is,  thait 
in  the  second  part,  as  well  as  in  the  first,  the  verb  to  be  named 
or  called  is  Yery  frequendy  employed  instead  of  to  be.f  These 
idioms  have  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  the  opponents.  They 
admit  of  themselves,  that  these  idioms  cannot  possibly  be  acci- 

*  Jahn  1.  c.  p.  460  sq.    Moeller  p.  50  sq. 

f  E.g.  Is.  1:26.  4:3.  9:5.  19:18.  30:7.  85:8.  44:5.  47: 
1,  4, 5.  48:  8.  56;  7.  58:  12.  60: 14, 18.  61:  3,  6.  62:  2,  4, 12. 
63: 16.  These  are  all  the  examples  specified  by  Gesenius,  Comm. 
Th.  III.  p.  29.    Ed. 

No.  TV.  92 
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dental.*  The  solution  which  they  adopt  is  a  rblent  one.  Thej 
affirm,  that  theae  idioms  have  arisen  from  an  assimilating  hand, 
which  was  also  active  in  the  general  shaping  of  the  whole.  But 
this  assertion  is  wholly  arbitrary.  There  can  then,  in  general, 
no  question  whatever  of  higher  criticism  be  decided,  on  the 
grounds  of  style  and  language ;  for  the  same  liberties  which  the 
opposers  of  the  genuineness  of  any  piece  permit  to  themselves, 
they  must  abo  permit  to  its  defenders. — It  is  a  supposition  en- 
tirely unnatural  and  at  variance  with  the  spirit  ot  that  period, 
even  as  the  opponents  themselves  represent  it,  that  the  com- 
piler, or  whoever  else  it  might  be,  should  have  set  himself  down 
and  collected  single  words  and  phrases  out  of  the  first  part, 
and  then  have  substituted  them  (or  others  in  the  second  part. 
What  object  could  be  have  had  in  this  ?  It  was  only  by  accident, 
as  the  opponents  themselves  affirm,  that  the  second  part  was 
joined  to  the  first.  Consequently,  he  could  not  have  had  the 
purpose,  to  enable  himself  thereby  to  pass  oiF  the  second  part 
with  greater  plausibility  as  the  work  of  Isaiah.  And  ev^  ll  he 
did  entertain  this  purpose,  he  could  not,  fit>m  the  character  of 
the  readers  of  that  age,  expect  to  accomplish  his  object.  For 
who  at  that  period  had  a  taste  for  the  critical  comparison  of  va- 
rious idioms,  in  the  manner  that  it  is  now  practised  ? 

IV.  Against  the  opinion,  that  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  was 
composed  during  the  exile,  an  argument  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
temned is  furnished  by  its  style.  During  the  Babylonish  exQe, 
the  influence  of  the  Aramaean  language  upon  the  Hebrew, 
which  had  already  existed  in  some  degree,  naturally  became 
very  important.  Even  beforo  the  end  of  the  exile,  the  Hebrew 
began  to  be  a  learoed  language.  A  Chaldee  element  quite 
important  is  already  contained  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  who 
lived  before  the  exile  and  at  the  commencement  of  it,  not  at 
Babylon  but  at  Jerusalem ;  and  one  still  ^nore  important  is  found 
in  those  of  Ezekiel,  who  passed  his  life  imexile.  But  in  the 
style  of  the  so  called  Pseudo-Isaiah,  we  ought  to  expect  a  iiir 
greater  measure  of  Chaldaic  influence.  According  to  the  de- 
termination of  opposing  critics,  he  must  have  prophesied  at  Ba- 
bylon towards  the  last  year  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity.  Of 
course  he  was  never  in  Judea ;  he  had  lived  from  his  youth  up- 
ward among  a  foreign  people.    We  find  m  him,  however,  a  dic- 

*  Compare  De  Wette  Einl.  p.  231.  Gesenius  Einleitim^  za 
dem  zweyten  Theil,  p.  29. 
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tioD,  which,  accordbg  to  the  admission  of  the  opponents  them- 
selves, is  parallel  in  purity  and  beauty  to  the  productions  of  the 
most  flourishing  periods  of  the  Hebrew  literature.  That  the 
Pseudo-Isaiah  had  retained  the  purity  of  his  language,  cannot 
with  propriety  be  affirmed,  with  our  opponents ;  for  what  he 
never  possessed,  could  not  well  be  retained ;  and  that  he  had 
formed  his  s^le  after  the  model  of  more  ancient  writings,  cannot 
well  suffice  tor  the  explanation  of  the  fact  in  question.  It  does 
not  seem  possible,  in  times  so  unfavourable  for  learned  studies, 
to  avoid  so  entirely  the  influence  of  surrounding  persons  and 
objects,  that  thb  influence  should  no  where  become  visible  in  a 
work  of  such  extent.  When  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  similar 
case  in  the  book  of  Job,  the  later  age  of  this  oldest  among  all 
the  productions  of  Hebrew  literature  is  unjustly  presupposed. 
When  again  it  is  affirmed,  that  many  Psalms,  written  in  a  style 
either  wholly  or  at  least  tolerably  pure,  belong  to  the  times  of 
the  Babylonish  exile,  it  is  still  the  case  that  most  of  those  also 
are  arbitrarily  assigned  to  this  period.  Those  Psalms  which 
reaUy  belong  to  this  period  prove  nothing ;  since  in  a  poem  con- 
sistiig  of  only  a  few  verses,  many  Chaldaisms  cannot  of  course 
occur.  Nor  €an  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  books  of  Kings ;  for 
in  them,'  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  found  not  a  few  Chalda- 
isms ;  and  on  the  other,  in  the  composition  of  them,  older  con- 
temporary documents  were  literally  transcribed. 

V.  The  first  and  second  parts  have  also,  in  other  respects, 
many  peculiarities  in  common.  Both  delight  in  appending 
hymns  of  thanksgiving  to  the  prophecies.  Examples  of  this 
kind  are  found  indeed  in  other  prophets ;  but  still  by  no  means 
so  iirequent  in  proportion.  In  both  parts  visions  and  symboli- 
cal actions  occur  only  seldom.  The  first  part  contains  only  one 
vision,  c.  6  ;  the  second  also  only  one,  c.  63.  Both  have  the 
same  simplicity  and  artlessness,  and  not  the  overloaded  manner 
which  prevailed  among  later  writers. — Of  symbolical  actions 
there  are  only  two  in  the  first  part,  c.  8  and  20 ;  and  in  the 
second  part  only  one,  c.  62:  6,  where  the  prophet  declares  that 
he  will  set  watchmen,  who  shall  pray  upon  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  which  may  strictly  be  regarded  rather  as  a  figure,  than  as 
a  symbolical  action.     This  peculiarity,  as  being  common  to  both 

!)arts,  is  in  itself  very  striking ;  but  it  speaks  so  much  the  more 
or  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part,  because  if  the  time  of  its 
composition  be  assumed  during  the  exile,  we  should  naturaDy 
expect  many  visiqps  and  symbolical  actions.    At  least  these 
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are  very  promineni  io  the  later  orophets,  as  m  Jeremiah,  Ece- 
kiel,  Zechariah,  and  Daniel.  (Jn  the  other  hand,  it  is  indeed 
brought  as  an  argument,  that  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Malachi, 
who  also  lived  at  a  late  period,  have  no  visions  nor  sjrmbol- 
ical  actions.  But  this  is  by  no  means  demonstrative  evid^ice ; 
since  the  prophecies  still  extant  of  the  former  consist  of  only 
two  chapters,  and  those  of  the  latter  of  only  four.— Finally, 
there  occur  in  the  second  part,  throughout,  the  same  imageiy, 
the  same  thoughts*  the  same  historical  illustrations,  which  are 
also  peculiar  to  the  first  part.  Single  examples  by  themselves 
cannot,  of  course,  here  be  considered  as  demonstrative ;  but  as- 
suredly the  collected  examples,  as  exhibited  by  Jahn,  Beckhaus, 
and  especially  by  Moeller  (p.  71  sq.)  cannot  but  serve  to 
strengthen  in  an  important  degree  the  unprejudiced  mind,  in  the 
convictkm  already  gained  from  other  sources,  of  the  authenti- 
city of  the  work  in  question. 

VI.  If  the  author  of  the  second  part  lived  towards  the  end 
of  the  Babylonish  exile,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  we  find  in 
him  so  few  particular  allusions  to  this  period,  and  that  so  much 
IS  not  at  all  touched  upon,  which,  it  wouM  seem,  he  must  ne- 
cessarily have  taken  notice  of.  Even  in  regard  to  Cyrus,  how 
enigmatically  is  all  expressed  !  Without  the  actual  fulQment,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  dear  view,  who  this  Cyrus 
should  be,  and  in  what  manner  he  would  act  for  the  delive- 
rance of  the  Jewish  people.  And  if  the  prophet  really  prophe- 
sied at  the  time,  (as  is  said,)  when  the  Medes  and  Persimis  were 
already  on  their  march  against  Babylon,  what  could  have  indue* 
ed  him  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  names  of  these  natkms,  which 
had  already  been  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  c.  51:  11,  28  ? 

VII.  On  the  other  hand,  diere  are  a  multitude  of  aUuskms, 
which  do  not  suit  at  all  the  situation  of  things  towards  the  close 
of  the  Babylonish  exile,  but  necessarily  presuppose  the  age  of 
Isaiah,  or  at  least  the  period  before  the  exile.  If  Isaiah  was  the 
writer,  these  passages  are  of  easy  explanation.  He  had  indeed 
transported  hknself  in  spirit  into  the  time  of  the  exile,  and  this 
had  become  to  him  in  place  of  the  present.  But  still  it  would 
be  to  us  cause  of  suspicion,  if  the  real  present  did  not  some- 
times assert  its  claims,  and  draw  the  view  of  the  prophet  upon 
itself.  Such  is  also  actually  the  fact.  The  prophet  often  turns 
away  firom  the  scenes  of  vision,  and  casts  his  view  upon  the  re- 
lations of  his  own  time.  Now  he  has  before  his  eyes  the  situa- 
tion of  the  unhappy  people  in  exile ;  and  again,  the  Jewish 
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state,  as  still  existiDg  in  his  time,  but  interaally  torn  in  pieces  by 
idolatry  and  rebellioD.  These  apparent  inconsistencies  can  be 
explained  in  no  other  way,  than  on  the  supposition  that  Isaiah 
was  the  author.    We  must  here  go  more  into  detail. 

For  the  most  part,  Jerusalem  appears  to  the  prophet  as  al- 
ready destroyed,  as  also  the  other  cities  of  the  land ;  the  land 
itself  as  laid  waste.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  c.  40:  9  it  is 
said  :  '^  Zion,  ascend  upon  a  lofty  mountain ;  say  to  the  cities  of 
Judah,  Behold  your  Ood  !"  and  c.  41:  27  it  is  also  said :  ^<  I 
am  the  first  who  saith  to  Zion,  Behold  it  is  there;  and  give  to 
Jerusalem  messengers  of  joy."  Here  Jerusalem  and  the  cities 
of  Judah  are  spoken  of,  as  being  not  yet  destroyed.  Gesenius» 
in  order  to  avcnd  the  force  of  this  argument,  prefers  to  under- 
stand these  passages  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  cities  of  Judah.*  But  granting  that  Zion  could  stand 
for  the  Zionites  in  exile,  still  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  how 
Zion  could  speak  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  when  these  had  been 
now  a  long  time  destroyed ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  eai^ 
to  conceive,  if  Isaiah  was  the  author,  how  he  could  fall  back 
out  of  the  situation  into  which  he  had  in  spirit  transported  him* 
self.  But  even  the  first  supposition,  that  Zion  may  stand  for 
the  Zionites  in  captivity,  is  not  susceptible  of  proof,  and  by  no 
means  follows  from  the  passages,  Jer.  51:  10.  Zech.  2:  10, 
cited  by  Gresenius.  For  c.  51  of  Jeremiah  was  composed  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  when  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  wholly 
destroyed  ;f  while  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  were  first  writ- 
ten after  the  rebuilding  of  tne  ci^. 

In  c.  43: 22  sqq.  Jehovah  declares  that  he  will  have  compas- 
sion on  his  people,  although  by  their  conduct  they  have  not  de- 
served his  help.  He  reproaches  them,  namely,  with  the  fact, 
that  they  have  failed  to  yield  him  that  internal  service  required 
by  the  law,  and  to  honour  him  with  real  holiness ;  yea,  diey 
have  discontinued  even  their  external  homage  by  sacrifices* 
**  Thou  hast  not  brought  me  the  lambs  of  thy  bumt-K^rings ; 
thou  hast  not  honoured  me  with  sacrifices,"  etc.  But  bow 
could  Jehovah  reproach  the  people  in  exile  with  the  omission 
of  a  service,  which,  according  to  his  own  laws,  they  could  per> 
form  only  in  their  own  country,  and  in  the  temple  consecrated 
to  him,  but  then  destroyed  ? 

•  Comm.  Th.  III.  p.  31. 

f  Compare  Bertholdt  Einl.  IV.  p.  1432. 
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la  c.  48:  6—8  the  prophet  affirms,  that  the  fall  of  BabjrkHi 
and  the  deliveraace  of  Israel  had  not  beea  foretold  by  any  pro- 
phet before  him.  In  c.  41:  26  also,  he  appeals  to  the  fact,  that 
he  is  the  first  to  prophesy  these  events,  of  which  no  one  else 
had  had  a  foreboding.  How  could  this  be  said  by  a  prophet, 
who  lived  in  the  last  year  of  the  captivity,  when  Micah  (4:  10) 
bad  long  before  foretold  in  express  words,  not  only  the  carrying 
away  into  exile,  but  also  the  deliverance  from  it ;  when  Jere- 
miah had  already  published  his  still  more  definite  prophecies 
(c.  50,  51),  m  which  not  only  the  faD  of  Babel  and  the  delive- 
rance of  Israel  are  announced  generally,  but  also  the  very  nations 
are  named  by  whose  agency  these  events  shall  be  brought  about, 
and  even  the  particular  circumstances  connected  with  them  are 
specified  ?  Gesenius  seems  to  refer  this  passage  merely  to  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Cyrus.*  But,  on  the  one  hand,  this 
does  not  immediately  precede ;  and  on  the  other,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  a  prophet,  who  prophesied  immediately  before 
the  taking  of  Babylon, — after  the  earlier  prophets  had  distinctly 
foretold  that  the  destruction  of  that  city  should  be  accomplished 
by  a  Medo-Persian  host,  and  after  Cyrus  at  the  head  of  such 
a  host  had  gained  many  victories  and  subdued  many  nations, — 
could,  without  making  himself  ridiculous,  boast  in  many  words, 
that  God  had.  revealed  to  him  how  Cyrus  should  deliver  the 
covenant  people  out  of  the  power  of  the  Babylonians.  This 
every  one  might  know,  since  Jeremiah  had  even  distinctly  spe- 
cified the  time. — ^It  b  the  positk>n  of  Gesenius  himself,f  that 
"  the  station  of  the  prophet  in  time  is  no  other  than  the  period 
when,  from  the  splendid  victories  of  Cyrus  and  hb  advance  to- 
wards Babylon,  there  arose  by  degrees  in  the  minds  of  the  He- 
brews the  fixed  hope  and  even  the  convictk>n,  that  thb  storm 
would  shordy  descend  upon  Babylon,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  the  way  for  the  freedom  of  the  people." 

In  c.  52:  4  it  b  said  :  <<  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  My 
people  went  down  at  the  beginning  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ; 
and  Assyria  did  them  violence  at  the  end."  Thb  could  have 
been  written  only  by  Isaiah,  and  not  by  the  Pseudo-Isaiah,  to 
whom  the  Assyrian  oppression  was  not  the  last.  The  prophet 
here  places  together  the  first  deliverance  of  the  people  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  last  or  that  from  the  Assyrians,  which  had 
been  accomplished  in  hb  own  days.     Gesenius,  in  order  to  re- 

•  Th.  III.  p.  32.  f  L.  c.  p.  33. 
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move  this  stone  out  of  the  way,  translates  dtej^by  without 
cause,  absque  ulla  causa,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it.  feut  this  qual- 
ification does  not  suit  the  context  at  all,  and  O^Ka  stands  mani- 
festly in  antithesis  with  ?i3'i2Jt**l3 . 

In  c.  57  the  Israelites  are  threatened  with  punishment  on  ac- 
count of  their  idolatry,  and  in  v.  5  they  are  addressed  as  those 
"  who  burn  for  idols  under  every  green  tree,  and  slaughter  the 
children  in  the  vallies."  In  these  words  there  is  a  distinct  allu- 
sion to  the  days  of  Isaiah,  in  which  children  were  slain  in  the 
vallies  in  honour  of  idols.  That  this  took  place  under  Ahaz  is 
evident  from  2  Chr.  28:  3 ;  and  also  under  Manasseh,  from 
2  Chr.  33:  6.  All  the  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  such  sacrifices  are  spoken  of,  refer  also  to  the  time  while  the 
Jews  were  still  in  Palestine ;  e.  g.  Jer.  7:  32.  19:  6.  But  with 
the  carrying  away  into  exile,  this  horrible  custom  was  discon- 
tinued. The  exile  produced  this  eflTect  upon  the  Hebrews,  viz. 
that  while  they  perceived  in  the  exile  a  punishment  for  their 
idolatry,  and  on  the  other  hand  hoped  by  a  faithful  attachment 
to  Jehovah  to  be  restored  to  their  former  prdSperity,  they  held 
the  worship  of  idols  in  utter  abomination.  To  this  detestation 
of  idol  worship,  which  was  thus  produced  by  the  Babylonish 
exile,  all  the  writings  of  the  later  Jews  bear  testimony ;  e.  g. 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  and  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees. It  is  also  apparent  firom  the  fact,  that  heU  itself  was  nam- 
ed after  the  valley,  in  which  the  worship  of  Moloch  was  former- 
ly practised. — On  this  topic  Gesenius  reasons  in  a  complete 
circle.  "Wherefore  this  constant  warfare  against  idolatry," 
be  asks,  "  if  the  greater  part  of  the  people  were  not  devoted  to 
it  ?"  This  is  indeed  the  very  point  in  question,  whether  such  a 
controversy  against  idolatry  in  the  time  of  the  exile  is  conceiva- 
ble ;  and  whoever  maintains  this,  must  further  shew,  that  at  this 
period  idol  worship,  and  especially  (what  is  still  more  incredible) 
the  burning  of  children  in  honour  of  idols,  was  actually  practis- 
ed. When  Gesenius  further  affirms,  that  "  nothing  else  could 
be  expected  from  people  devoted  of  old  to  idolatry,  and  now 
living  wholly  among  idolaters,"  he  sets  aside  the  historical  tes- 
timonies, in  behalf  of  probabilities  which  are  wholly  without 
foundation.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  religious  excitement 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  exile  in  the  minds  of  the  He- 
brews, national  pride  and  hatred  against  their  oppressors  would 
naturally  prevent  them  from  any  approach  or  imitation.  While 
the  Jews,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a  separate  and  inde- 
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pendent  peo|de)  eagerly  adopted  every  mode  of  fi>reign  wonhip ; 
the  whole  earlier  and  later  history  of  their  dispersion  among 
other  nations,  presents  only  a  constant  example  of  their  bflexi- 
ble  attachment  to  their  paternal  religion. — Several  even  of  the 
opposers  of  the  genuineness  of  the  second  part,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  weight  of  the  argument  drawn  from 
this  passage.  De  Wette  admits,  that  this  passage  seems  to  point 
back  to  the  age  of  Isaiah.*  Eichhom  concedes,f  that  the 
portkms  c.  56:  10 — 57:  21,  and  66:  1 — 17,  on  account  of  the 

Enishment  there  threatened  against  idolaters,  could  not  have 
en  first  written  during  the  exile,  but  bek>ng  to  the  time  of 
Manasseh.  But  since,  according  to  the  proof  adduced  by  Ge- 
senius  himself,^  the  whole  second  part  of  Isaiah  is  bound  to- 
gether by  an  inseparable  untty,  it  folkws  that  the  whole  second 
part  must  also  necessarily  bebng  to  an  earlier  period,  if  this  is 
demonstrable  of  a  single  portkMi  of  it. 

The  Israelites  are  reproached,  c.  57:  9,  as  havmg  sinned 
against  Jehovah,  not  only  by  their  idol  worship,  but  also  by  the 
fact,  that  instead  <»f  placing  their  hopes  alone  in  Jehovah,  they 
have,  by  embassies  and  costly  presents,  sought  for  help  from 
distant  kings.  This  b  a  reproach  which  Isaiah  o&en  brings 
against  the  people  b  the  first  part ;  but  it  is  one  which  would  be 
without  meaning  in  the  time  of  the  Babybnish  exile,  when  the 
peofJe,  oppressed  as  they  were,  and  havbg  bst  their  national 
bdependence,  could  not  have  adopted  such  a  measure,  even  if 
they  would. 

Jehovah  declares,  c.  57:  1 1,  that  he  has  bog  borne  with 
great  forbearance  the  sins  of  the  people ;  but  that  the  people, 
bstead  of  bebg  thereby  bduced  to  return  to  him,  have  beea 
strengthened  b  their  sbs.||  But  how  does  this  suit  the  dmes  of 
the  Babylonish  exile,  when  the  people  now  sighed  under  the 
judgments  of  Jehovah,  and  had  experienced,  not  his  forbear- 
ance, but  already  for  odveaty  years  his  punitive  jusdce  i 

Finally,  the  whole  contents  of  c.  66  go  to  shew  that  the 
second  part  was  composed  at  a  time  when  the  tempb  was  still 
standbg,  and  when  tne  Mosaic  rites,  and  idol  worship  along 
with  them,  were  still  practised.    In  this  chapter  the  prophet 

«  Einleitong  ins  A.  T.  p.  232. 

f  Hebraische  Propheten  Bd.  I.  p.  415. 

I  Commentar  Th.  III.  p.  5  sq. 

II  Compare  Rosenmueller  T.  III.  p.  441. 
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contends  against  those,  who  thought  by  external  observances, 
by  sacrifices  and  the  like,  to  obtain  merit  in  the  sight  of  God. 
But  in  the  time  of  the  exile  this  forbidden  by-way  could  no  longer 
be  extant ;  since  both  the  temple  worship  and  all  the  sacrifices 
had  ceased ;  and  the  prophet  would  therefore  only  beat  the  air. 

We  have  here  adduced  only  that  which  can  be  refuted  by  no 
opposing  remarks  whatever,  with  any  appearance  of  plausibility. 
Besides  all  this,  there  are  also  many  other  particulars,  which  can 
be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  exile  only  with  the  greatest  vio- 
lence. 

Vin.  The  assertion,  that  the  author  of  the  second  part  pro- 
phesied in  the  last  year  of  the  exile,  is  refuted  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  Jeremiah  (c.  50,  51)  has  undeniably  used  and  im- 
itated his  writings.  Jahn  has  shewn  this  (T.  II.  p.  463)  by  a 
careful  comparison  ;  and  the  counter  remarks  of  Bertholdt  and 
Gesenius,  are  not  adapted  to  overturn  the  resuhs  established  by 
him.  In  the  writings  of  other  prophets,  also,  distinct  traces 
may  be  pointed  out  of  imitation  of  this  part ;  but  we  cannot 
here  enter  further  into  the  subject. 


Art.  V.     On  the  Meaning  op  KTPJOJS  in  the  New 
Testament. 

PARTICCLARLT  ON  THS   MAHNSR   IH  WHICH  THIS  WOBD   If   BMPLOTSO   BT 
PAUL  Iir  HIS   SPISTLB8. 

By  M.  Stnart,  Prof,  of  Sac.  Lit.  io  the  Theol.  Bern.  Aadover. 

The  above  subject  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  remark  m 
Winer's  Supplement  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Grammar  of 
the  New  Testament.*  In  speaking  of  the  Greek  article  (o)  as 
standing  before  Ni;pioff,  or  being  omitted,  he  observes,  that 
'<  Paul  usually  calls  Christ,  the  Lord  (roV  %v^m}v)  ;  and  this  ap- 
pellation is  given  [by  him]  to  Qod^  only  in  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  or  where  the  aposde  is  speaking  in  reference  to 

*  Grammatische  Excursus,  p.  38. 
No.  IV.  93 
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them."    The  author,  however,  does  not  pursue  the  subject  any- 
farther,  but  promises  a  particular  Commeniatio  upon  it.* 

A  careful  reader  of  the  New  Testament  will  allow,  that  the 
subject  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  the  critic  and  the  theologian  ; 
much  deeper  than  might  at  first  be  suspected.  On  this  account 
I  have  undertaken  to  discuss  it,  according  to  the  measure  of  my 
ability,  and  at  least  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  meaning  and  de- 
sign of  the  apostle,  in  bestowing  so  frequendy  upon  the  Saviour, 
the  appellation  of  xvgiog  and  o  xvgiog, 

I  limit  myself  to  the  writings  of  Paul,  because  in  them  I  find 
the  appellation  more  frequently  given  than  elsewhere,  and  be- 
cause it  is  more  convenient  in  an  investigation  of  this  sort,  to  com- 
pare the  same  writer  with  himself.  One  may  easily  believe,  also, 
that  it  is  more  probable  he  will  obtain  a  definite  and  consistent 
view  of  the  usus  loquendi  in  this  way,  in  respect  to  any  particu- 
lar word.  Possibly,  at  some  future  time,  I  may  extend  the  in- 
vestigation to  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  method  which  I  propose  in  the  following  investigation  is, 
to  inquire  into  the  following  points,  viz. 

I.  The  meaning  of  xvgiog  as  employed  by  the  classic  hea- 
then writers. 

II.  Its  use  by  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  version. 

III.  Its  proper  meaning  in  general,  as  applied  to  Grod  or  to 
Christ,  in  the  New  Testament. 

IV.  The  manner  in  which  Paul  actually  applies  it,  m  his 
epistles. 

The  two  first  heads  of  inquiry  are  merely  a  preparation  for 
the  third  ;  and  the  third  is  essential  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
intelligent  reader,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  fourth.  The  radi- 
cal idea  conveyed  by  any  word,  its  fundamental,  essential,  and 

*  After  I  had  made  out  the  plan  of  the  present  dissertation,  and 
nearly  completed  the  leading  parts  of  it,  I  obtained,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Editor  of  this  work,  a  copy  of  Winer's  Programm  or 
Disputatio  de  Sensu  vocum  xijgiog  et  6  xvgiog  in  Actis  et 
Epistolis  Apostohrum,  Erlang.  18S8,  a  pamphlet  of  26  small 
quarto  pages,  very  sparsely  printed.  Some  valuable  hints  are  con- 
tained in  this  Programm,  as  indeed  in  almost  every  thing  which 
Winer  writes  that  has  respect  to  the  philology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; but  my  plan  and  purposes  are  so  different  from  those  which 
this  author  had  in  view,  that  I  have  not  changed  any  part  of  them 
in  consequence  of  reading  his  Disputatio j  and  have  conducted  the 
whole  inquiry  merely  by  the  aid  of  my  concordance. 
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usual  meaning,  must  be  well  understood,  before  we  can  advance 
with  pleasure  or  profit,  to  inquire  into  the  particular  manner  in 
which  any  individual  writer  applies  it. 

/.    Classic  Meaning  of  KvQt^g, 

I  take  the  word,  in  its  proper  origin,  to  be  an  adjective ; 
which,  like  many  other  words  originally  of  the  same  nature, 
came  by  usage  to  be  employed  as  a  mere  noun.  Its  proper 
theme  or  original  root  seems  to  be  hvqoq  ;  from  which,  in  a 
manner  common  to  the  Greeks,  the  adjective  mvgioQ  was  form- 
ed. AvQog,  as  employed  by  the  classic  writers,  (it  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  New  Testament,)  means  the  principal  thin^  on  iohich 
all  depends^  power j  consequence  or  respect^  principal  efficiency^ 
authority^  confirmation^  security^  key-stone  (e.  g.  of  an  arch), 
etc.  The  verb  nvgoto^  (a  denominative  springing  from  %vqo9,) 
has  significations  that  correspond  with  these,  viz.  to  confirm^  to 
render  valid,  to  authorize,  to  make  a  law,  choice,  etc.  to  de^ 
termine  or  decide. 

From  these  words,  by  a  very  easy  and  natural  derivation, 
comes  %vQiog^  la,  lov^  an  adjective,  which,  when  applied  to 
persons,  means  one  who  is  lord,  master,  or  owner  of  any  thing, 
one  who  has  power  over  it  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases.  KvQiof 
tivog  was  a  common  expression  among  the  Greeks,  to  designate 
a  relation  of  this  nature. 

When  the  word,  as  an  adjective,  was  applied  to  things,  then 
its  meaningwas  kindred  with  that  of  the  noun  from  which  it  is 
derived.  That  wascalled  »vQtov,  on  which  any  special  power, 
efficiency,  or  operative  force  depended.  Hence  it  signified,  pre- 
eminent, principal,  significant  or  expressive,  authoritative  ;  also 
valid,  firm,  lasting. 

Besides  this,  it  has  a  technical  use  in  rhetoric.  When  em- 
ployed to  chiiracterize  a  mode  of  expression,  it  means  proper  or 
literal,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  tropical  and  figurative. 
As  allied  to  this  last  meaning,  the  Greeks  also  said  nvgiov  ovofia^ 
in  order  to  designate  the  proper  name  of  any  individual. 

The  use  of  nvgios  or  6  tcvgiog  as  a  noun,  falls  m  with  the 
use  of  the  adjective  xvgiog  as  applied  to  persons.  Consequent- 
Iv  it  means,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  lord,  master,  owner. 
It  also  designates  the  head  of  b  family,  the  head  of  a  house.  In 
reference  to  the  relation  between  husband  and  wife,  the  Greeks 
called  the  former  xvgwg  yvpmnog.    In  reference  to  the  rela- 
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tion  between  father  and  son,  they  called  the  father  %i^u}^  tiiov. 
In  reference  to  the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  the  Greeks 
usually  expressed  this  by  calling  the  master  dkonoxtig,  which 
means  lord  or  master  in  the  most  absolute  and  unlimited  sense, 
one  clothed  (as  we  say)  with  despotic  power ;  for  such,  in  Greece- 
and  Rome,  was  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave. 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  this  classic  use  of  *vQMg 
and  dionotti^  is  not  adhered  to.  For  example ;  we  find  xvgios 
employed  to  designate  a  master  in  relation  to  servants,  in  Col. 
4:  1.  3:  22.  Eph.  6:  5,  9,  and  a  great  number  of  the  like  cases 
elsewhere ;  while  in  1  Tim.  6:  1.  Titus  2:  9.  1  Pet.  2:  18,  the 
word  dfonortig  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Whether  it 
is  accidental  or  designed,  that  the  apostle  in  his  epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  Ephesians  calls  masters  by  the  mild  and  honour- 
able name  of  xvpioi,  can  hardly  be  determined,  at  the  present 
time.  Whether  indeed  the  usage  among  the  Greeks,  which 
made  such  a  distinction  between  %vQiog  and  itonoifig,  is  gene- 
ral or  universal,  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  invest\gated. 
I  have  made  the  statement  above,  on  the  authority  of  Passow 
in  his  lexicon.  One  thing  is  certain,  viz.  that  the  Septuagint 
does  not  observe  the  distinction  noted  by  Passow ;  inasmuch  as 
the  master  of  a  servant  is  frequently  named  xvQtog ;  e.  g.  Ex. 
21:  4,  6,  6  bis,  8,  32.  Gen.  24:  9,  10, 12, 14,27,  35, 36,  etc 

Among  the  Greek  poets,  the  gods  were  often  called  xi5p*o». 
From  the  fact  that  the  word  was  employed  in  such  an  honorary 
way,  and  for  the  purposes  of  distinction,  it  came  at  last  to  be 
employed  in  common  usage  as  a  term  of  respectful  and  polite 
address,  applied  by  men  to  each  other,  and  especially  by  infe- 
riors to  superiors.  In  the  same  way  the  Hebrew  ]^^»  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  like  manner,  5tr,  Stre, 
Monsieur^  Monsei^neur^  Signore^  Herr^  etc.  are  employed 
bv  the  present  nations  of  Europe.  This  latter  usage  is  most 
abundandy  illustrated  in  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.  John  4:  11, 
15,  19.  Luke  6:  12.  Matt.  8:  2,  6,  8,21,  25.  13:  27,  51. 
18:  26,  et  al.  saepe. 

Such  are  the  various  meanings  of  xvgioC  and  its  correlates, 
as  employed  by  the  Greek  classic  writers. 

n.    Meaning  of  KvQiog,  in  the  Septuagint  Version. 

I  shall  be  very  brief  here,  because  the  same  ideas  are,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  repeated  when  we  come  to  the  New  Testament 
usage  of  the  word. 
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]•  Kvgiog^  then,  means,  oioner^  possessor;  e.  g.  Ex.  21:  28, 
6  %vgiOS  Tov  ravgov.     Ex.  21:  29,  34. 

2.  It  signifies  kusband^  lordfiu  the  sense  of  being  the  bead  of 
a  family  ;  e.  g.  Gen.  18:  12,  o  xvgiog  fiov  ngiafivregog.  Here 
it  is  employed  like  the  Hebrew  ]inM  and  b^a. 

3.  It  is  used  as  an  appellation  of  respect  and  civility  ;  Gen.  23: 
5,  nvQu,  addressed  to  Abraham  by  the  children  of  Heth.  Gen. 
23:  11,  15,  et  al.  saepe. 

4.  KvQioq  is  very  frequently  employed  to  designate  the  rela- 
tion of  a  master  to  his  servants  or  slaves ;  e.  g.  Gen.  24:  9,  10, 
12,  14,  27,  35,  36,  et  al.  saepe.  In  this  sense  is  the  word  em- 
ployed many  scores  of  times  in  the  Septuagint ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  Tromm's  Concordance.  Indeed,  so  far  were  the  Sev- 
enty from  recognizing  the  usual  classic  distinction  between  Sea* 
noTtig  and  ^vgi^ogy  as  stated  by  Passow,  that  they  have  scarcely 
used  dtanoTTig  at  all  in  the  sense  to  which  I  now  advert.  I 
find  only  Prov.  30:  10  (found  under  chap.  xxrv.  in  the  Septua- 
pt),  17:  2,  and  perhaps  6: 7,  where  it  is  so  employed.  In  the 
:ew  cases  in  which  the  Seventy  use  this  word,  it  corresponds 
mosdy  to  the  Hebrew  'j*nN  and  ''3'1»,  as  designating  Jehovah. 

5.  It  is  employed,  in  numberless  instances,  to  designate  the 
only  living  and  true  Gody  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords j 
as  the  supreme  ruler,  governor,  master,  owner,  and  rightful  lord 
and  possessor  of  all  things ;  having  them  all  under  his  control ; 
possessing  almighty  power  and  a  sovereign  right  to  dispose  of, 
order,  and  arrange  them,  as  seems  good  in  his  sight,  without  any 
obligation  whatever  to  give  to  any  one  an  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  this  sense,  it  is  used  one  hundred  and  fourteen  'times  as 
the  translation  of  "^in^ ,  one  of  the  appropriate  and  exclusive 
names  of  Jehovah.  In  the  same  sense,  it  is  employed  twenty- 
nine  times,  to  represent  Ttirr  ^^i»>,  which  the  Hebrews  read 
(as  the  vowel  points  indicate) 'fi'^rtbk  '•j'^ftj,.  In  forty-one  in- 
tances  it  represents  b^t ;  in  twenty-two,  b^^S ;  '^  eighty-five, 
Q'^rjbfi^;  in  twenty,  n^  Jah;  and  in  more  than  fiiteen  hundred  in- 
stances it  stands  for  the  Hebrew  Siifi^ .  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  what  was  occasional  and  poetic  use  among  the  Greeks, 
viz.  the  employment  of  %vgM>g  to  designate  a  divinity^  a  di" 
vine  beingj  is  the  common  and  altogether  predominant  usage  in 
the  Greek  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

These  classifications  of  meaning  I  have  gathered  from  the 
Concordance,  and  a  comparison  of  the  examples  there  noted, 
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with  the  SeptuagiDt  and  the  origiDal  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This 
one  is  obliged  to  do,  who  wishes  to  know  the  full  extent  of  the 
Septuagint  usage  of  %vQiog ;  for  the  article  under  nvgioq  in 
Schleusner's  Lexicon  of  the  Septuagint,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
chaotic  mass,  thrown  together  without  skill,  order,  perspicuity* 
or  any  other  quality  which  such  an  article  ought  to  exhibit. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Seventy  have  almost  uni- 
formly rendered  the  Hebrew  rtjrrj  by  nig^g.  In  no  one  in- 
stance have  they  attempted  here  to  give  us  the  pronunciation  of 
this  word,  as  they  do  that  of  other  proper  names.  Whether  it 
was  known  to  these  translators  or  not,  we  are  unable  now  to  tell. 
The  word  itself  occurs,  as  has  been  stated  above,  in  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  instances  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  is  in 
most  cases  read  by  the  Jews,  and  has  been  so  read  from  time 
immemorial,  as  ''sifit.  It  has  the  same  vowel  points  as  this 
word,  excepting  that  the  composite  Sheva  under  the  Aleph  in 
*^3*1dt ,  is  exchanged  for  a  corresponding  Sheva  simple  under  the 
itoSh  in  rt^rr .  In  the  few  cases  where  the  word  '*3n«  occurs  as 
joined  with  n  jn%  the  Jiws  point  the  latter  word  ir\J\'i»  and  read 
it  tf^Txht^, 

From  "all  this  it  appears,  then,  that  the  name  M^M*; ,  has  nev- 
er been  written  with  its  original  vowels,  in  the  llebrew  Scrip- 
tures. As  the  vowel  points,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  were 
not  introduced  until  after  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era  ; 
and  as  the  vowels  confessedly  belonging  to  •'21»  and  tJ^'bfij 
have  always  been  appended  to  the  word  mrj^  ever  since  these 
vowels  began  to  be  written;  so  we  cannot  now  determine 
what  the  original  sound  of  the  word  rtin'^  was.  Critics  have 
been  divided  between  rtiSrj; ,  (which  has  a  majority  m  its  fa- 
vour,) Ti^n.^y  *i'*nj?  wi<i  '^i^?-  See  Michaelis  Supp.  ad  Lex* 
Heb.  p.  664. 

The  antiquity  of  the  usage,  which  substitutes  the  reading  •*;ifil 
or  t3\nbe«  for  the  original  sounds  attached  to  fi'tJi*',  is  altogeth- 
er certain"  from  the  Septuagint  manner  of  translating ;  for  this 
almost  always  represents  t^in*^)  as  has  been  already  stated,  by 
ntvQiog,  This  fact  makes  it  quite  clear,  that  at  least  some  three 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  custom  of  substi- 
tuting'^s'nftl  for  msi^,  was  common,  or  rather  universal  among 
the  Jews.  How  much  older  than  this  such  an  usage  was,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  now  to  determine. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  xvp^oc,  in  the  view 
of  the  Seventy,  expressed  the  name  of  the  only  living  and  true 
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God,  ID  the  highest  sense  id  which  they  could  express  it. 
Stog  is  indeed  often  employed  by  .them  to  translate  bfij ,  TiSbif, , 
and  more  than  two  thousand  times  as  the  version  of  D'^ribtJ.  'it 
is  occasionally  used,  also,  to  translate  rtj?Tj ;  e.  g.  Gen.  4:1,  4. 
Ex.  4:  1.  Num.  23:3,  16,  etc.  and  also  for  n;  Is.  26:4. 
But  as  xvgiog  is  immeasurably  the  predominant  word  in  trans- 
lating; {nin*^,  and  as  nin*^  was  the  highest  and  roost  sacred 
name  (OPOfia  ap€xq>Ci)pfitov, aQ^tjrov,  aq^gaarov^ akiKtov^  afpveyn- 
TOP,  inoQ^fjTOp) ;  so  it  is  clear,  that  tivgiog  was  considered  by 
the  Seventy  as  a  name  of  as  high  an  order,  when  applied  to  tlie 
divine  Being,  as  any  one  which  the  Greek  language  afforded. 

Besides  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Seventy  have  translated  Sijn'J,  that  very  early  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word  was  lost,  or  at  least  that  the  common  peo- 
ple abstained  from  uttering  it,  there  are  other  early  testimonies 
that  cast  light  on  this  curious  fact.  Theodoret,  in  his  ^ueatio 
XF'  in  Exodum,  speaking  of  the  name  rtln^  says,  tovxo  dl 
nag*  *£figaioig  aq^gaazov^  aniigrixov  yig  nag  avto7g  dia  t^g 
ykoizTfjg  ngoaqpi'guv  '  this  is  not  uttered  by  the  Hebrews,  nor 
do  they  attempt  to  pronounce  it  with  the  tongue.'  To  the 
same  purpose  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evang.  XI.)  says,  aA^xrop  ri 
To7g  nokloJg  xal  anog^rjjov'  '  it  is  something  which  cannot  be 
spoken  or  uttered  by  the  multitude.'  He  is  here  speaking  of  a 
tpip'&iOiv  fuag  Tivog  anog^rixov  Ttgoarjyogiag^  ^  the  composition 
of  a  certain  unutterable  appellation,'  ijv  did  teaaagoiv  aroix^lanf 
naidsg  'JEfigaiojv  atjfjialvovoi^  '  which  the  Hebrews  designate  bj 
four  letters.'  Again  he  says  (in  the  same  chapter),  rot;  ^eov 
%vgtov  opofia  ag^rjTOv  eJva^  xal  agt^tyKtov^  ovdi  qapraalff  dio* 
volag  Xrjntov  <  the  proper  name  of  God  is  unutterable  and  not 
to  be  spoken,  nor  is  it  even  to  be  conceived  in  idea  by  the 
mind.' 

These  testimonies  of  early  .fathers,  are  plainly  confirmed  by 
hints  both  in  Philo  and  Josephus.  In  his  treatise  De  Vita 
Mosis,  when  speaking  of  tlie  high  priest's  mitre,  Philo  says : 
"  A  golden  plate  was  made  like  a  crown,  having  four  engraved 
characters  of  a  name,  o  (lovotg  rolg  tSza  xoi  ykotTxav  aoq)l<f, 
KBxa^agfiiPOig  Oifiig  axovuv  xal  Xiyuv  iv  dyloig,  akXcp  di  oiV- 
divl  TO  naganav  ovdafAOV^  '  which  it  was  lawful  only  for  those 
whose  ears  and  tongue  were  purified  by  wisdom,  to  hear  and  to 
utter  in  the  sanctuary,  but  for  no  one  at  all  in  any  other  place." 
In  like  manner  Josephus  Antiq.  II.  12.  4,  xo^  o  'diog  avrtf 
[TiMH^]  ariiAalvu  rrfv  iavxov  ngoatjyoglap,  ov  ngoxegov  iig  dv- 
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^goinovg  nagil&ovaay  nsgl  ^g  ov  fioi  ^tftiQ  unilv'  '  and  God 
made  known  to  him  bis  own  name  [ni^P],  which  before  had  not 
been  disclosed  to  men ;  respecting  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  me 
to  speak.' 

Observe  that  Josephus  does  not  say,  that  he  did  not  know 
it ;  for  being  a  priest,  he  doubtless  had  heard  it  in  the  temple. 
The  extract  above  from  Philo,  shews  that  it  was  pronounced 
there,  but  no  where  else ;  and  what  Josephus  says,  implies  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  it.  These  considerations  serve  to  ren- 
der it  probable,  that  when  the  temple  was  destroyed,  the  name  in 
question  ceased  any  bnger  to  be  pronounced,  and  was  finally  lost. 

From  what  quarter  the  Jews  borrowed  this  custom,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  I  find  nothing  that  prescribes  it  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Indeed,  it  is  plain  from  Ex.  3: 13 — 15.  6:  1 — 3, 
that  this  name  was  intended  to  be  known  to  the  Jewish  people 
in  general.  It  is  not  unnatural  therefore  to  suppose,  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  reverence  for  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  name  of 
God  led  the  Jews  to  adopt  the  custom  of  other  nations,  in  keep- 
ing the  most  mysterious  name  of  the  divinity  from  vulgar  tongues 
and  ears,  in  order  to  avoid  its  profanation.  We  are  told  that  the 
Egyptian  Hermes  said,  Seov  voijaai  fitv  iari  x^^^^^  q>qaaat 
di  ddvvatop,  *  to  understand  God  is  difficult,  to  speak  of  him  im- 
possible ;  and  again,  ov  to  ovofia  ov  ivvtxtat,  av^gmnlve^  oto- 
fiaxi  laifiOfivMy  *  whose  name  cannot  be  uttered  by  the  mouth 
of  man.'  See  Drusii  Tetra^ammaion  in  Grit.  Sac.  Lond.  VI. 
p.  2152.  So  the  Delphic  Apollo,  when  asked  what  God  was, 
replied,  ov  to  ovofia  fiijdi  Aoy^  x^9^^f^^^^^^  *  whose  name  can- 
not be  contained  in  language.'  (Ibid.)  Ghampollion  has  also 
read  an  inscription  on  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Neith  (Isis)  in 
Egypt,  which  runs  thus  :  "  I  am  all  that  has  been,  all  that  is, 
all  that  will  be.  No  mortal  hath  raised  the  veil  that  conceals 
me ;  and  the  fruit  I  have  produced  is  the  sun.'  (Greppo's  Essay 
on  Hieroglyph,  p.  227.)  The  same  thing  is  mentioned  h^  Plu- 
tarch, in  the  following  words,  viz.  iyd  eifAV  nav  to  ysyovog,  xo* 
ov,  xa2  iaofjievov,  ftal  top  ifiov  ntnXov  ovdelg  ^vritog  ituxuXv 
i//«.     Plutarch  de  Iside, 

I  add  only,  that  the  expressions  in  the  Apocalypse,  "  a  new 
name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he  tnat  receiveth 
it,"  2:  17,  and  "  he  had  a  name  written,  that  no  man  knew  but 
himself,"  19:  12,  seem  plainly  to  refer  to  the  well  known  usage 
of  the  Jews  respecting  the  ovofia  aggtitov^  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles. 
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Every  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between 
the  inscription  on  the  temple  of  Neith,  as  quoted  above,  and  the 
passage  in  Rev.  1:  4,  which  contains  a  species  of  translation  of 
the  word  ti  jrt^ ,  or  at  least  a  paraphrase  of  it :  "  Grace  and 
peace  to  you,  ano  6  cSy  not  6  ijv  %m  6  igx^l^^vog.  In  Hebrew 
the  name  n|i7T^^  is  indeclinable.  John  has  made  the  Greek  par* 
aphrase  of  it  here  equally  so,  putting  o  mv  %.vX  after  the  pre- 
position aTfdy  which  demands  the  genitive  case. 

What  shall  we  say  now  to  this  ?  Did  the  Egyptians  borrow 
their  sublime  description  of  Neith  from  the  Hebrews  ?  or  did 
Moses  transfer  the  idea  contained  in  such  a  description,  from 
their  theology  to  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and  appropriate  it  to  Je- 
hovah, because  it  belonged  to  him  only  and  truly  ?  This  ques- 
tion we  cannot  satisfactorily  answer ;  for  antiquity  has  covered 
with  obscurity  the  evidences  on  which  the  true  answer  must 
depend. 

But  I  must  return  from  this  digression ;  which,  however,  I 
would  hope  may  not  be  without  some  interest  and  profit  to  the 
readers  ot  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  who  so  often  meet  with  the 
word  M*)M^  furnished  with  vowels  that  do  not  belong  to  it,  and 
who  need  some  particular  information  to  satisfp'  their  minds  re- 
specting this  matter.  It  has  an  important  bearing,  also,  on  the 
import  of  the  word  nigtoQ^  as  employed  by  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  in  almost  numberless  instances. 

The  way  is  now  prepared,  so  that  we  may  advance  to  our 
next  inquiry. 

in.  In  what  senses  is  the  word  nvQ$og  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  "i 

A  general  answer  might  be  given  to  this ;  which  would  be» 
that  it  is  often  employed  in  the  dame  way  as  in  the  Septuagmt. 

1.  It  designates  the  owner  or  possessor  of  any  thing;  as 
Matt.  20:  6,  6  nvpiog  tov  a/ineXiSvog,  Matt.  21:  40.  Gal.  4:  1. 

2.  It  signifies  the  head  or  master  of  a  family  or  household  ; 
e.  g.  Mark  13:  35.  Matt.  13:  27,  et  al.  saepe. 

3.  It  is  used  as  an  appellation  of  respect  and  civility ;  Matt 
'  18:  21.  20:  30,  33.  21:  30,  et  al.  saepe. 

4.  It  is  employed  as  designating  the  relation  of  a  master  to  a 
servant  or  slave ;  Matt.  24:  45,  46,  48,  50.  Eph.  6:  5,  9.  CoL 
4:  1.  3:  22,  and  often  elsewhere. 

5.  It  means  master  or  lord  over  any  thing,  i.  ••  as  having  the 
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absolute  right  to  dispose  of  it,  or  make  any  arrangement  re- 
specting it,  as  one  pleases ;  e.  ^.  Matt.  9: 38.  Luke  10: 2.  Matt. 
12:  8,  <  the  Son  of  Man  is  xvgiog  tov  ffupparov.'  Mark  2:  28. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  that  all  these  specific  meanings  arise  rather 
from  the  particular  relations  of  tne  word  Kvgtog  to  other  sur- 
rounding words,  than  from  any  essential  variation  m  the  princi- 
pal meaning  of  the  word  itself.  The  idea  of  bebg  a  complete 
owner  or  possessor  of  any  thing,  and  of  having  it  at  one's  dispo- 
sal ;  the  idea  of  being  master  of  it  in  such  a  sense  that  it  is  en- 
tirely under  one's  control,  and  subject  to  any  disposition  or  ar- 
rangement that  he  may  please  to  make  respecting  it ;  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  specific  meanmgs  that  have  been  noted ; 
and  these  are  specific,  merely  because  %vq$os  stands  in  con- 
nexion with  different  objects,  to  which  it  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the.  case,  hold  a  relation  specifically  dififereof. 

The  transfer  of  the  essential  idea  which  *vg$og  thus  desig- 
nates, (when  it  is  used  as  related  to  the  various  objects  already 
named,  and  applied  to  men  or  human  beings  as  xvpio*,)  to  a 
Being  of  the  highest  and  most  exalted  order,  is  very  easy  and 
natural.  It  has  also  the  Greek  usus  loquendi  in  its  favour.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  the  Greek  poets  called  their  supreme 
gods,  KvQioi.  Paul  doubtless  alludes  to  th'is  usage,  when  he 
says  1  Cor.  8:  5,  iial  Xfyofi^vop  ^lol,  ^eolnoXlol  nai  xvpco* 
noXXoL  It  is  no  more  objection  to  xvgiog  being  employed  by  a 
New  Testament  writer,  because  the  heathen  employed  the  word 
to  designate  his  false  gods,  than  it  is  that  &£6g  should  be  used 
by  such  writer ;  since  ^iog  was  also  employed  by  the  beatbeo 
to  designate  a  false  god.  In  such  a  case,  the  idea  suggested  by 
^iog  to  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew  who  understood  the  Greek  lao- 
guase,  would  be  one  that  was  in  unison  with  the  characterisdcs 
of  Jehovah,  as  portrayed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  views  which  a  heathen  Greek  entertained  in  re- 
spect to  the  gods  whom  he  worshipped.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  xvQiog.  The  Hebrew  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  would  of  course  there  find 
nvgiog  employed  times  almost  without  number,  in  order  to  trans- 
late tijM^ ,  the  "  incommunicable  name**  of  the  true  God.  Of 
course  he  would  attach  to  xvgiog,  when  it  referred  to  the  God- 
head, the  same  ideas  which  he  attached  to  the  Mjn*,  ^JW, 
D'»rfi5,  etc.  of  the  Old  Testament.  All  words  of  such  a  na- 
ture, when  employed  by  a  foreign  nation,  are  used  in  a  modified 
sense ;  and  although  they  designate  some  general  idea  that  is 
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commoD  both  to  them  and  the  nation  to  whom  the  words  are 
vernacular,  yet  there  must  of  course  be  a  specific  difierence  be- 
tween the  same  words  as  employed  by  the  one  nation  and  the 
other.  Every  critical  reader  well  knows  howplainly  this  is  the 
case  with  a  multitude  of  words  in  the  New  Testament,  which, 
in  passing  from  a  heathen  to  Christian  use,  have  become'modi- 
fied ;  so  that  they  may  be  fairly  said,  and  in  a  very  intelligible 
sense  too,  to  have  acquired  a  new  meaning. 

Such  was  the  case  with  »vgiog ;  and  this  in  a  way  of  necessi- 
ty. In  designating  the  true  God,  the  Hebrew  who  wrote  in 
Greek,  must  either  use  a  word  foreign  to  the  Greek  language, 
e.  g.  the  Hebrew  tri'n'l,  'T'^i  *5'*n^^»  ^^c.  or  else  he  roust 
employ  such  words  as  tne  Greeks  had  already  coined  in  order 
to  designate  their  own  divinities,  and  trust  to  the  reader  to  mod- 
ify the  meaning  of  this,  as  he  himself  did  in  his  own  mind  while 
writing,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The 
latter  was  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  course ;  and  according- 
ly the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  followed  it  through- 
out, almost  without  exception. 

We  can  easily  see,  then,  how  *vg&og  came  to  be  employed, 
to  designate  the  only  living  and  true  God,  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  lound  it  every  where  so  employed  in 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and  the  natu- 
ral and  obvious  meaning  of  the  word,  considered  in  an  etymo- 
logical point  of  view,  rendered  it  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
express  the  idea  which  they  wished  to  express,  when  they  con- 
ceived of  Grod  as  the  sovereign  ruler,  proprietor,  and  disposer 
of  all  creatures,  all  events,  and  all  worlds. 

It  is  proper  to  stop  here,  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  specific  difierence  between  the  appella- 
tions ^sos  and  mvQiog.  In  answer  to  this  inquiry  it  may  be 
said,  that  both  refer  to  the  same  Bebg;  both  designate  the 
only  living  and  true  God ;  both  are  also  employed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  other  designations.  Neither  is  a  proper  name,  in  a 
true  sense.  Jehovah  seems  to  have  been  so,  among  the  He- 
brews. But  ^iog  and  nvQMg  are  names  designating  quality  or 
condition,  and  were  employed  by  the  Greeks,  in  like  manner  as 
we  employ  such  designations  of  God  as  the  Almighty^  the  Eier^ 
nn/,  the  Omniscient^  etc.  when  used  alone,  to  mdicate  the  Su- 
preme Being.  The  etymology  of  ^sog  has  indeed  been  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute.  But  still,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Stromat.  I.)  has  developed  it  in  a  way  which 
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hardly  admiti  of  reasonable  doubc  ^  God,'^  says  be^  *<  is  ekU^ 
ed  ^«Off,  noQu  xn¥  ^deiv  uai  riiMf,  y^  dtanoGfifiat^,  be- 
cause of  diivositum  and  arrangement,  or  setting  in  order.** 
The  ^eW  nere  plainly  refers  to  tt&nf^^f  which  means  pcmo^ 
disponOf  coUocOf  eonitUuOf  etc.  The  old  root  or  theme  of  this 
word  is  ^im,  which  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside,  becaoae 
another  verb,  written  with  the  same  characters,  was  employed 
in  the  sense  of  runntfl^,  ftyi^y  moving  mnfUv^  If  ^«oc  be  a 
derivative  of  ^m  in  me  sense  of  duponOj  emoeOy  etc.  then  it 
very  naturally  designates  the  Godhead  as  the^/btuklif,  atclAor, 
or  creator  of  the  world  ;  as  him  who  arranged  all  things  b  their 
present  order,  and  made  a  disposition  of  them  so  harmonious 
and  consistent. 

On  the  other  hand  wug^og  would  designate  the  same  Being 
as  the  governor,  ruler,  head,  and  diipoter  of  the  creation  thus 
brought  into  being  and  orderly  arranged.  To  the  mind  then  of 
a  person  who  uses  the  designations  of  ^fog  and  wigioq  intelln 
gently,  they  would  convey  distinct  ideas ;  the  first,  that  of  crea* 
tor,  author,  founder  of  the  universe ;  the  second,  that  of  gov* 
emor,  controller,  sovereign  proprietor  and  disposer  of  it.  God 
may  be  designated  in  either  way,  or  by  either  characteristic. 
Both  belong  to  him,  and  to  him  exclusively. 

We  may  now  proceed  with  our  investigation,  under  the  ad* 
vantaj^e  of  having  a  more  definite  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  nvpMg  as  apph'ed  to  God,  and  of  the  ground  or  reason  ^ 
giving  him  such  an  appellation. 

6.  'O  nvgiog  then  is  often  employed  to  designate  Ood,  the 
iupreme  God,  simply  considered;  e.g.  Matt.  1:S2.  2:  15» 
5:  33.  Luke  1:  6,  29.  Mark  5:  19.  Acts  7:  31.  James  4:  15, 
et  al.  saepe.  So  also  often  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  e.  ^.  Rom.  10;  17.  11:  3,  et  al.  saepe.  The  same  is 
true  of  nvg^g,  without  the  article ;  e.  g.  Rom.  4:  8.  9:  28. 
Matt.  27:  10.  Mark  13:  20.  Luke  1:  58,  et  al.  saepe.  Such 
is  the  case  also  in  the  Septuagint ;  for  kv^m^,  both  here  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  has  by  usage  the  license  of  a  proper  name 
in  respect  to  the  article,  and  can  either  take  or  reject  it,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  writer. 

7.  KvQwg  is  used  in  special  reference  to  God  the  Father ; 
e.g.  Christ  jn  his  thanksgiving  sa3r8  Matt.  11:  25,  mirfp,  taipu 
wov  ovpavov  xai  t^g  ytig.    Luke  10:  21.  20:  42. 

6.  Most  frequentiv  of  all,  is  nigiog  an  appellation  given  to  the 
Savk>ur,  especially  by  John,  Luke,  and  Paul.    Matthew  and 
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Mark  do  not  themselves  apply  this  to  Jesus,  as  desigoatiog  his 
supreme  dommion,  excepting  after  his  resurrection.  But  in 
the  other  writers  named,  the  appeUation  abounds  beyond  all 
others,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  most  common  of  all  among 
the  primitive  disciples. 

As  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  respect  or  a  title  of  civility, 
it  could  not  thus  be  employed ;  for  this  would  be  confined  to 
direct  address,  when  in  the  personal  presence  of  the  Saviour. 
It  remains  therefore  to  inquire,  in  what  sense  Christ  is  called 
wugtog  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

I  design  to  be  brief  here ;  for  a  few  texts  will  cast  all  the  light 
on  this  subject  which  we  can  weU  expect,  m  our  present  im» 
perfect  state. 

Omitting  earlier  notices^  of  Christ  as  a  prince^  I  advert,  first 
of  all,  to  the  declarations  made  by  David  respecting  him,  in  the 
second  Psalm.  '^  Yet  have  I  set  my  Kng  upon  my  holy  hill 
of  Zion.  .  .  .  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen 
for  thine  inheritance,  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  pos- 
session. Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  [crush 
them  i.  e.  all  thine  enemies,  with  an  iron  sceptre,]  thou  shah 
dash  them  in  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel,"  Ps.  2:  6,  8,  9.  Here 
the  supreme  and  universal  dominion  of  the  Messiah  in  the  earth, 
and  his  irresistible  power  over  all  his  enemies,  are  plainly  and 
distinctly  marked.  And  this  accords  well  with  what  Nathaa- 
the  prophet  was  commissioned  to  tell  David,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  :  "  I  will  set  up  fhy  seed  after  thee  ...  I  will  establish 
his  kingdom  .  .  .  thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  estab- 
lished forever  before  thee ;  thy  throne  shall  be  established  for- 
ever," 2  Sam.  7:  12,  16.  This  latter  passage  does  indeed  con- 
tain promises  of  a  temporal  nature  also ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  we  may  not  suppose,  that  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  blessings  were  promised  to  David,  as  they  were 
also  to  Abraham,  Gen.  17:  1—8. 

In  Ps.  xLv.  which  the  aposde  (Heb.  1:  8)  says  is  addressed 
to  the  Son  of  God,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  described  as  eter- 
nal (v.  6),  and  he  is  represented  as  a  most  glorious  and  all  con- 
quering king  (vs.  3 — 5),  and  as  superior  to  all  others  who  bear 
diis  name,  v.  7. 

In  Ps.  ex.  Jehovah  is  represented  as  saying  to  him  whom 
David  calls  his  Lord:  <<  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  •  .  •  Rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thine 
enemies ;"  i.  e.  be  thou  oiWpoi^o^>  noQetpog  with  me,  a  part- 
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ner  of  my  throne,  whilst  all  thioe  eneinies  are  utterly  subdoed. 
The  many  and  laboured  comments  which  have  been  made  on 
this  Psalm,  in  order  to  wrest  it  from  being  interpreted  as  having 
relation  to  the  Messiah,  remind  one  of  the  perplexity  of  the 
Pharisees,  when  Jesus  asked  them :  "  What  think  ye  ot  Chrbt? 
Whose  son  is  he  ?  They  said,  The  Son  of  David."  «  How 
then,"  replied  Jesus,  "  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord  ?  .  •  • 
If  David  called  him  Lord,  how  is  he  his  Son  ?"  The  conse- 
quence of  this  question  was,  that  the  Pharisees  were  put  to  si- 
lence. '^  No  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word ;  neither  durst 
any  man,  from  that  day  forth,  ask  him  any  more  questions." 
Matt.  22:41  sq. 

It  was  indeed  a  confounding  question,  which  Jesus  asked, 
viz.  How  David  could  caU  Christ  Z«orcf,  when  at  the  same  time 
be  was  his  own  Son ;  for  among  the  Hebrews,  children  could 
never  be  entitled  to  such  deference  on  the  part  of  a  parent  who 
held  the  highest  rank  himself.  The  question  was  unexpected 
and  confounding,  therefore,  to  the  Pharisees,  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  once  thought  that  the  Messiah  must  be  something  more 
than  the  Son  of  David,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  such  honour. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  they  had  not  the  sagacity 
of  modern  critics,  who  have  made  the  discovery,  that  David,  or 
whoever  wrote  Ps.  ex.  had  no  reference  to  the  Messiah ;  and 
that  Jesus  adverted  to  this  Psalm  as  having  respect  to  him- 
self, merely  because  the  Jews  erroneously  believed  it  to  be 
Messianic.  Whether  they  would  not  be  as  much  embarrassed 
to  defend  the  honesty  and  intearity  of  Jesus  in  so  doing,  as 
the  Pharisees  were  to  know  how  David  could  call  him  Lord,  is 
a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up. 

I  return  to  my  more  immediate  purpose.  In  Is.  9:  6,  7,  is  a 
very  striking  passage  respecting  the  kingly  authority  of  the  Mes- 
siah. After  stating  that  he  should  be  called  "  Wonderful,  Coun- 
seller,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father  [perpetual  Guar- 
dian], Prince  of  Peace,"  the  prophet  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  of 
the  increase  of  his  government  pnd  peace  [prosperity],  there 
shall  be  no  end ;  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  upon  his  king- 
dom [over  it  shall  he  be],  to  order  it  and  to  establish  it  with 
judgment  and  with  justice,  from  henceforth  even  forever.  The 
zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this." 

These  are  sufficient  from  the  many  passages  which  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  afford.  Do  these  harmonize  with  the 
representations  of  the  New  Testament  ? 
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I  shall  select  but  a  few  passages,  for  more  will  not  be  need- 
ed, in  order  to  answer  this  question.  When  the  birth  of  Jesus 
was  announced  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  it  was  declared  by  him, 
that  he,  Jesus,  "  should  be  great,  that  he  should  be  called  the 
Son  of  the  Highest,  and  that  the  Lord  God  should  give  him  the 
throne  of  David  his  father,  and  that  he  should  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  forever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  should  be  no 
end,"  Luke  1:32,33.  So  Daniel  had  said  before,  when  he 
saw  "  one  like  the  Son  of  Man,  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heav- 
en to  the  Ancient  of  Days  .  .  .  and  there  was  given  to  him 
dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations, 
and  languages,  should  serve  him  ;  his  dominion  is  an  everlast- 
ing dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that 
which  shall  not  be  destroyed,"  Dan.  7:  13,  14. 

Peter,  in  his  sermon  to  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
says  :  ^*  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God 
hath  made  that  ^ame  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord 
and  Christ,"  i.  e.  king  over  all,  and  king  anointed  by  God, 
viz.  one  duly  constituted  by  his  authority,  Acts  2:  36.  The 
same  aposde,  in  addressing  the  Jewish  magistrates,  says  of 
Jesus,  '^Him  bath  God  exalted  at  his  right  hand,  to  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour,"  Acts  5:  31. 

The  Jews  expected  their  Messiah  to  be  a  King.  "  Rabbi," 
said  Nathanael  to  the  Saviour,  "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God ; 
thou  art  the  King  of  Israel,"  John  1:  49i^  The  beloved  disci- 
ple delights  in  presenting  Jesus  to  us  in  this  capacity.  He  be- 
gins the  Apocalypse,  by  calling  him  "  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth,"  1:5;  he  represents  him  as  sitting  down  with  the  Father 
on  his  throne,  3:  21 ;  he  presents  the  heavenly  world  as  offer- 
ing him  the  same  praise  and  worship  as  to  the  Father,  in  as- 
cribing to  him  "  blessing  and  honour  and  power  and  glory," 
6:  13;  he  calls  him  "  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,"  17: 
14  (comp.  Deut.  10:  17);  which  he  repeats  in  Rev.  19:  16, 
and  which  is  a  tide  that  is  given  to  "  the  blessed  and  only  Po- 
tentate," in  1  Tim.  6:  15. 

Peter  speaks  of  Jesus  as  being  *  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod, 
and  of  angels,  and  authorities,  and  pbwers,  being  made  subject 
to  him,'  1  Pet.  3:  22 ;  and  he  tells  us  also  of  ^'  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  2  Pet.  1:  11. 

What  other  sacred  writers  thought  and  wrote,  in  earlier  and 
in  later  times,  relative  to  the  dominion^  kingdom^  or  lordship  of 
Christ,  we  have  now  briefly  considered  ;  but  it  is  more  directly 
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still  to  our  present  purpose,  and  altogether  apposite  to  the  de- 
sign of  this  essay,  to  inquire  what  the  views  of  Paul  were  rela- 
tive to  this  same  suhject. 

In  writing  to  the  Philippians  this  apostle  says,  that  afier 
Christ  Jesus  had  "  humbled  himself  and  become  obedient  un- 
to death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  .  .  .  God  highly  exalted 
him,  and  gave  him  a  name  which  b  above  every  name ;  that  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  an  heaven, 
and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  (nvQiow),  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father,"  Phil.  2:  8—11.  Accordingly  Paul 
tells  the  Ephesians  that  they  have  *'one  Lord,"  as  well  as 
^*  one  faith  and  one  baptism,"  Eph.  4:  5.  So  also  be  tells  the 
Corinthians ;  **  to  us  .  .  .  there  is  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him,"  1  Cor.  8:  6.  To  the 
same  church  he  says :  '*  There  are  diversities  of  administra- 
tions, but  the  same  Lord,"  1  Cor.  12:  5.  What  Lord  is  here 
meant,  is  determined  by  the  preceding  context,  in  which  he 
says  :  "  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  V.  3. 

What  particular  idea  the  aposde  attached  to  the  term  Lordf 
is  not  expressly  indicated  by  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
Phil.  2:  8 — 1 1 ;  but  it  is  very  clearly  exhibited  by  another 
passage,  or  rather  by  several  passages,  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  In  chap.  1:  1 5-— 19,  he  calls  Christ  ^^  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  every  creature;"  and 
after  asserting  that  *'  all  things  were  created  by  him,  in  heaven 
and  earth,  visible  and  invisible".  .  .  that  they  "  were  created 
by  him  and  for  him,".  .  .  and  that  *'  by  him  all  thines  consist ;" 
he  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  he  f Christ]  is  the  head  of  the  body" 
[the  Lord  of  the  church],  that  "he  is  the  beginning,*  [apx^> 
ruler,  prince,]  the  first-born  from  the  dead,"  i.  e.  he  who  being 
raised  from  the  dead,  is  exalted  to  preeminence  over  all.  "  For," 
adds  the  apostle,  "  it  pleased  the  Father,  that  in  him  all  fulness 
should  dwell."  What  this  fulneis  is,  a  subsequent  passage  in 
the  same  epistle  defines  :  "  In  him  [Christ]  dwelleth  all  the  fid- 
neis  of  the  Godhead  bodQy,"  2:  9,  ifo»fittTin£g,  eorporaUterj 
9td)$iantiallyy  eiseniiaUy^  reaUxfy  irtdy ;  so  the  context  leads 
us  to  interpret  nmfiatixolg ;  for  in  v.  16,  the  apostle  speaking  of 
holidays  and  ordinances  respecting  meats  and  drbks,  says : 
"  They  are  a  shadow  (anii)  of  things  to  come,  but  the  ncfr- 
Miance  or  realUy  (aifta)  is  Christ."    The  reader  will  bear  pa- 
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tiently  with  me,  if  I  add  here,  oa  this  important  and  difficuk 
word,  that  strong  confirmation  of  the  sense  given  above  to  aai- 
fiarincig  is  not  only  deducible  from  the  nature  of  the  writer's 
own  design  and  his  usus  loquendi  in  the  context,  but  also  from 
two  passages  in  Josephus,  wnere  a£fta  has  most  clearly  the  sense 
of  stAsianeCf  realitv  ;  e.  g.  BeU.  Jud.  H.  2.  5,  axuiv  tthtjaogi^- 
pog  pttotUIag^  ^g  ij^aatv  iavrtf  ro  a£fia,  <  asking  the  shadow 
of  a  kinsdom,  of  which  he  assumed  for  himself  the  iubstance.^ 
Bell.  Jud.  Proem.  ^  5,  ro  aifia  r^g  taroQlag,  true  narrationy  in 
opposition  to  that  which  is  fictitious ;  history  respecting  realities^ 
not  romance. 

Paul  assures  us  in  1  Cor.  15:  25,  that  Christ  must  ^*  reign, 
until  he  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet.''  In  Rom.  9:  5,  he 
tells  us  that  Christ  "  is  over  all,  God,  blessed  forever."  In  the 
episde  to  the  Hebrews  he  tells  us,  that  '^  all  things  are  put  un- 
der the  feet"  of  Christ ;  .that  God  has  *'  left  nothing  which  is 
not  put  under  him,"  himself  only  excepted,  Heb.  2:  8.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  epistle,  Jesus,  after  havine  made  expiation 
for  our  sins,  *'  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high,"  1:3;  he  *<  was  made  higher  than  the  heavens,''  7:  26  ; 
he  ^<  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in 
the  heavens,"  8:  1.  10:  12 ;  he  "is  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God,"  12:  2. 

It  were  easy  to  increase  the  number  of  texts  selected  from 
the  epistles  of  Paul,  of  the  like  tenor  with  those  already  pro- 
duced. But  it  would  be  superfluous  in  respect  to  my  present 
design;  which  is  only  to  Qlustrate  the  reason  why. Paul  has 
so  often  given  the  appellation  of  »vg$og  to  the  Saviour.  And 
surely,  after  examining  the  texts  already  produced,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  remaining  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial  reader  who  is 
capable  of  judging,  that  Paul  believed  and  taught  that  Christ 
was  indeed  the  Lord  ov  all,  universal  Potentate,  or  (as  Joiin 
calls  him)  Kino  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

One  question,  nowever,  still  Temains ;  a  difficult  and  delicate 
one  It  is  also,  and  one  which  I  approach  with  a  sacred  awe. 
Never  do  I  feel  the  imperfection  of  human  foresight  and  under- 
standing, more  than  when  I  revolve  in  my  mind  the  various  in- 
quiries to  which  this  question  gives  birth.  The  main  topic  to 
which  I  now  refer  is  this,  viz.  Of  what  nature  is  the  nvgioitig 
so  often  ascribed  to  the  Saviour  by  Paul  and  the  other  writers 
of  the  New  Testament?  Is  it  original  or  conferred f  Is  it 
limited  or  perpetual  ?   In  a  word,  does  Christ  as  Messtab,  and 
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in  this  capacity  as  Lord  of  the  church  and  of  all  things,  possess 
original  or  delegated  domiuioo  ?  Is  bis  nvgwxtig  teosporary  or 
eternal ? 

The  latter  question  is  intimately  connected  with  the  fonner  ; 
for  if  the  %vgtoxfi9  which  he  has  as  Messiah,  is  one  simply  of 
original  and  divine  right,  then  it  can  neither  be  a  delegated 
dominion,  nor  a  temporary  one.  The  immutahle  (rod,  simply 
considered  as  such,  must  of  course  be  *'  the  same  vesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever."  His  dominion  was  not  conferred,  for 
who  gave  it  ?    It  cannot  cease,  for  to  whom  shall  it  be  given  ? 

But  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh ;"  "  (Sod  in  Christ  reconcil- 
ing the  world  to  himself;"  the  eternal  yio/o^  who  '^was  with 
Grod,  and  was  God,"  but  "  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  ;" 
in  a  word,  God-man,  he  who  'was  iv fiopgfij  Ssov,  and  yet 
took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  humbled  himself  and  be- 
came obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;'  this 
complex  person,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself  because  the  pover- 
ty of  language  will  not  supply  me  with  phraseology,)  might  have 
a  xvgioTfig  that  was  delegated  or  conferred,  and  which  in  itself 
would  not  in  some  important  respects  be  eternal.  Was  this  in 
fact  so  ?  Have  Paul  and  his  coadjutors  taught  us  such  doctrine  ? 

These  questions  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative. The  aposde,  in  Phil.  2:  5 — 11,  states  it  as  a  ground  of 
Christ's  exaltation  to  be  Lord  of  all,  that  ^^  be  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;"  for  when  he  had 
made  mention  of  this  obedience  he  immediately  adds,  dio  nal 
N.  r.  L  wherefore  J  i.  e.  because  he  was  thus  obedient,  be  was 
exalted  to  a  throne  of  glory.  Consequendy,  the  dominion  in 
question  was  the  reward  of  obedience,  i.  e.  it  was  conferred,  6e- 
stowed,  and  not  original. 

In  exact  accordance  with  this  is  the  passage  in  Heb.  2:  10, 
which  represents  Christ  as  tikemfjiivov^  perfected  in  glory,  ad-- 
vanced  to  the  highest  honour  and  happiness,  as  a  consequence 
of  his  sufferings. 

Of  the  same  tenor,  also,  are  all  those  passages  which  speak 
of  Jesus  as  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. So  testifies  also  the  beloved  disciple  :  "  Even  as  I  [Christ} 
overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  on  his  throne,'* 
Rev.  3:  21  ;  i.  e.  his  nvg^ortjg  or  being  enthroned  was  the  con- 
sequence of  his  overcoming,  viz.  overcoming  the  temptations 
and  trials  of  life,  overcoming  his  spiritual  enemies,  and  perse- 
vering even  to  the  end  in  a  course  of  entire  duty  and  holiness. 
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Again :  '^  Jesus  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  in- 
to his  hapds,"  John  13:3;  "Thou  [Father]  hast  given  him 
[the  Son]  power  over  all  flesh,"  John  17:  2;  "The  rather  lov- 
eth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  his  hands,''  John 
3:  35 ;  *<  The  Father  .  .  .  hath  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
himself,  and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also, 
because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man,"  John  5:  26,  27 ;  "  The  Father 
judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the 
Son,"  John  5:  22v 

With  t))is  testimony  agree  the  declarations  of  Je^us  as  record- 
ed by  another  disciple  :  "  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of 
my  Father,"  Matt.  1 1 :  27 ;  "All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,"  Matt.  28:  18. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  texts  which  speak  plain- 
ly on  the  subject  of  the  Messiah's  conferred  dominion.  It  is 
impossible  to  set  them  aside.  Whatever  dominion  he  possess- 
es as  Messiah,  as  (jod-man,  as  Mediator,  as  head  of  the  church 
militant,  it  is  one  which  is  bestowed;  promised  it  was  indeed 
from  everlasting,  but  it  was  actually  bestowed  in  time,  i.  e.  after 
bis  resurrection  and  ascension  to  glory. 

*  But  how  can  he  be  Lord  of  all  in  this  capacity  ?  If  he  be 
God  as  well  as  man,  then  as  God  he  has  dominion  original 
and  underived ;  how  then  can  we  speak  or  conceive  of  his  do- 
minion as  bestowed  or  derived  ? ' 

Questions  that  have  often  been  asked,  and  which  involve,  of 
course,  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and  the  ^sav^gmnla  of 
the  Logos.  I  can  only  say  here,  that  human  language  is  too 
imperfect  to  represent  such  a  subject  in  any  other  than  an  im- 
perfect manner.  How  can  words,  framed  by  men  for  their  own 
limited  purposes,  and  according  to  their  own  very  limited  views, 
ever  express  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  except  in  a  faint 
and  imperfect  manner  ?  It  is  impossible ;  and  we  must  there* 
fore  be  very  cautious  here  how  we  reason  and  conclude,  merely 
from  terminology  or  particular  forms  of  expression. 

After  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  however,  so  much  is 
clear,  viz.  that  if  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  "  who  was  God," 
be  matter  of  fact,  then  this  complex  person^  (the  imperfection  of 
this  phraseology  I  again  acknowledge,  but  how  shall  I  render  it 
more  perfect  ?)  is  and  must  continue  to  be  different  in  some  im- 
portant respects,  from  the  Logos  in  his  preexistent  state.  Human 
nature  becomes,  by  this  new  union,  a  partner  in  the  throne  of 
the  uniTerse.     So  the  apostle  expressly  intimates,  in  Heb.  2: 
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5 — 10.  The  domiaioD  giTen  to  this  complex  person  as  snob, 
may  be  a  conferred  domiobn  ;  for  to  the  human  nature  must  be 
imparted  or  given  whatever  belongs  to  it.  In  a  sense  which 
may  now  be  understood,  Jesus  speaks  so  often,  as  related  by 
John,  of  '^  all  things  being  given  to  him  of  his  Father ;"  and  in 
unison  with  this,  speak  all  his  other  disciples.  When  the  fact  is 
once  allowed,  that  '^  the  Logos  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us,"  that  he  ^'  who  was  iv  fiOQfpy  Siov  took  on  him  the  form  of 
a  servant,  nal  iMPtuat  iavtow,"  then  the  possibility  of  ^,conferred 
dominion  can  no  longer  be  denied.  And  that  such  is  the  do- 
minion of  Jesus,  as  Mediator  and  Messiah,  needs  no  further 
proof  than  that  which  has  already  been  exhibited. 

'  But  the  continuance  of  this  dominion — is  it  ever  to  have  an 
end?' 

I  know  of  but  one  passage  that  (My  and  unequivocally  as- 
serts this ;  which  is  in  1  Cor.  15:  24 — 28.  la  this  same  epis- 
tle there  are  two  other  passages  which  seem  to  imply  the  same 
thing ;  or  at  least  they  imply  a  subordination  to  the  Father  \a 
respect  to  the  mediatorial  kingdom  ;  e.  g.  1  Cor.  3:  23,  ^^Ye 
are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's  ;."  11:  3,  "The  head  of  Christ 
is  God."  In  a  like  sense  Christ  says  of  himself,  John  14:  28, 
"  My  Father  is  greater  than  I."  How  this  can  be  true,  seems 
to  be  developed  in  1  Cor.  15:  24 — 28,  where  the  apostle  ex- 
plicitly declares,  that  when  "  the  end  of  all  things  is  come," 
Christ  shall  "  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ; 
.  •  .  when  "  all  enemies  are  put  under  his  feet .  .  .  and  all 
things  subdued  to  him,  then  shdl  the  Son  himself  bje  sub- 
ject UNTO  Him  that  put  all  things  under  Atm,  thai  God  mat 
BE  ALL  IN  ALL."  In  Other  words,  when  the  office  of  Media- 
tor is  fully  completed ;  when  there  ^all  be  no  more  sinners  to 
be  reconciled  to  God,  or  saints  to  be  guided  and  defended ; 
when  all  the  ends  which  Infinite  Wisdom  had  in  view  in  the 
mission  of  the  Son  of  God  to  this  world  of  sin  shall  have  been 
consummated ;  when  the  world  itself  shall  come  to  an  end,  and 
there  shall  no  longer  be  any  rational  beings  placed  in  a  state  of 
probation  and  capable  of  being  redeemed  ;  b  brief,  when  every 
end  of  the  mediatorial  office  is  fully  accomplished,  and  nothing 
more  remains  to  be  done ;  then  the  office  itself,  the  power  with 
which  the  Mediator  was  clothed,  the  dominion  that  was  confer- 
red in  order  to  render  him  competent  to  fulfil  the  design  of  his 
office— Hdl  these  will  of  course  ceaee^  and  Gpd  will  then  reiga 
simply  ai  God,  and  not  by  the  Vicegerent  (so  to  speak)  who  has 
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30  loog  wielded  the  sceptre  of  bis  kiogdomy  in  consequence  of 
authority  conferred  upon  bim. 

All  this,  indeed,  we  are  obliged  to  express  in  merely  human 
language ;  and  bow  easy  it  is,  therefore,  to  raise  questions  of 
difficulty,  if  one  will  carry  forward,  in  a  literal  way,  human 
analogies  to  divine  things,  every  person  must  know  who  has  had 
any  experience  in  the  subtilties  of  disputation.  But  after  all 
the  objections  which  may  be  raised,  thus  much  seems  to  be  sub- 
stantially true,  vis.  that  the  mediatorial  dominion  as  such,  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  Christ  as  Mediator,  will  cease  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  God  will  no  more  govern  by  a  Vicegerent,  but 
direcdy  and  immediately  as  Grod. 

A  thousand  fearful  questions  start  up  at  once.  '  What  then  is 
to  become  of  thb  complex  person^  God-man,  no  longer  occupy- 
ing the  throne  of  the  universe  ?  What  is  to  be  the  future  state 
or  condition  of  the  human  nature  of  the  Saviour,  thus  giving 
over  his  exaltation  to  the  Divinity,  and  resigning  the  authority 
with  which  it  had  been  clothed  ?' 

I  answer  at  once,  that  I  do  not  know.  The  apostles  have  not 
told  us.  Jesus  has  not  revealed  any  thing  relative  to  this.  The 
*'  glory  that  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,"  he 
will  doubtless  have  after  the  world  shall  be  no  more.  *  But  is 
nope  to  be  given  through  eternal  ages  to  the  Messiah  V  Paul 
does  not  deny  this.  He  only  says,  that  the  i^vQiornq  of  the 
Messiah  will  be  resigned,  at  the  final  consummation  of  all  things ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Mediator  being 
fully  consummated,  the  office  as  such  is  no  longer  retained. 
But  the  gk>ry  which  results  to  him  as  the  Redeemer  of  count- 
less millions— the  praise  of  salvation  purchased  by  his  bloods- 
are  these  to  cease  ?  So  the  beloved  disciple  does  not  seem  to 
teach  us ;  for  he  represents  the  same  honours  as  being  paid  to 
the  Redeemer,  in  heaven,  which  are  paid  to  the  Fadier,  and 
^^  blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,"  as  being  ascrib- 
ed by  worshippers  before  the  throne  of  God,  not  only  to  Him 
^^  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,"  but  <^  to  the  Lamb  fob  evsb  anb 
BVEB,"  Rev.  6:  13.  When  will  there  be  a  time  in  heaven, 
that  the  hearts  of  the  redeemed  will  cease  to  beat  high  with 
gratitude  for  atoning  blood  ?  And  when  will  the  time  come,  in 
which  they  will  no  longer  be  inclined  to  express  this  gratitude? 

But  I  must  stop.  Here  is  a  boundless  ocean,  and  I  dare  not 
launch  any  farther  upon  it.    It  is  easy  to  ask  a  thousand  ques- 
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tioos;  which  noDe  but  the  redeemed  in  heaveD,  or  God  himseU^ 
can  answer ;  but  what  profit  would  there  be  in  doing  this  ? 

One  other  difficulty  I  must  just  touch.  How  does  the  pas- 
sage in  1  Cor.  xv.  which  represents  Christ's  dominion  as  coming 
to  an  end^  comport  with  the  veiy  many  passages  which  assert 
his  dominion  to  be  everlasting  9  For  example :  <<  He  shall  reign 
over  the  house  of  David  forever,  and  ot  his  kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end  ?'' 

I  answer,  that  both  may  be  true  ;  that  is,  it  may  be  true,  that 
his  kingdom  in  certain  respects  will  come  to  an  end  at  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things ;  while  in  certain  other  respects,  i.  e. 
in  relation  to  his  moral  reign  simply  considered  as  such,  it  may 
continue  forever.  That  dominion  which  was  empkyed  in  sub- 
jugating enemies,  and  in  guiding  and  protecting  iriends,  may 
come  to  an  end,  when  enemies  can  make  no  more  struggle,  and 
friends  need  no  more  protection ;  but  the  moral  sceptre  (so  to 
speak),  the  throne  of  the  Son  in  this  respect  may  be,  as  it  is  de- 
clared in  Ps.  XLT.  that  it  shall  be,  fob  ever  anb  ever. 

But  I  must  dismiss  this  and  all  other  questions  connected  with 
the  inquiries  that  I  have  just  been  making,  in  order  that  I  may 
apply  myself  to  the  object  more  immediately  before  me. 

We  have  seen  the  ground  or  reasons,  why  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  speak  of  Christ  so  often  as  avgiog  and  as 
King.  *^  He  is  Head  over  all  things  n to  the  church."  He  is 
*'  Lord  of  all."  But  he  is  so,  as  Messiah,  in  virtue  of  a  dele- 
gated authority,  and  one  which  will  be  resigned  at  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things.  KvQiog  he  will  then  no  longer  be, 
so  far  as  this  appellation  is  given  him  merely  in  relation  to  the 
office  which  he  will  resign.  But  %vQiog  in  another  sense,  as 
"  God  over  all,  and  blessed  forever,"  he  will  always  be ;  and 
Kt/pioff,  in  the  moral  sense,  as  the  Lord,  Master,  Redeemer,  and 
Benefactor  of  the  blessed,  he  must  forever  continue  to  be. 
These  relations  can  never  cease  to  exist,  so  long  as  the  parties 
who  sustain  them  shall  live. 

Thus,  in  my  imperfect  way,  have  I  touched  on  these  fearful 
questions,  from  which  the  mind  almost  instinctively  shrinks  back 
w  th  awe.  I  hope  that  I  have  not  put  my  own  presumptuous  as- 
sertions or  declarations  in  the  place  of  the  divine  word,  nor  at- 
tempted to  unveil  what  God  has  chosen  should  remain  a  mys- 
tery to  us  in  our  present  state.  The  proper  attitude  of  mind  for 
a  solicitous  inquirer  here,  is  one  which  receives  implicidy  what 
is  revealed,  and  waits  with  submissbn  and  humility  for  furdier 
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disclosures,  until  the  veil  that  covers  all  mortal  tbiDgs  shall  be 
removed,  and  the  disciple  sees  his  Lord  and  Master  "  face  to 
face." 

One  consideration  I  cannot  help  suggesting,  before  I  pass  to 
that  part  of  my  investigation  which  still  remains.  This  may  be 
distinctly  brought  before  the  mind,  by  the  following  question  : 
If  the  office  of  Mediator  comes  thus  to  an  end,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  Christ  ceases  to  exercise  any  more  autborily  in 
this  way  from  and  after  that  period ;  how  are  the  impenitent  in 
the  world  of  woe  to  be  reconciled  to  God  ?  What  is  the  proba- 
tion or  arrangement  which  is  to  bring  them  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  vfithoxit  a  Mediator  ?  Does  the  Bible  propose  any  such 
method  of  salvation  ?  And  if  not,  who  can  llssure  us  that  such 
an  one  exists  ? 

These  are  questions  of  truly  awful  import ;  and  it  does  be- 
hove those  who  are  placing  their  hopes  on  being  redeemed  in 
a  future  world,  to  ask  who  the  Redeemer  is  to  be,  after  Jesus 
has  resigned  his  office,  and  completed  in  it  all  the  duties  which 
he  had  to  perform. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  advance  to  our  last  inquiry. 

IV.  In  what  manner  does  Paul  apply  the  word  avgiog  in  his 

epistles  ? 

We  have  akeady  seen  in  what  sense  xvgiog  is  used  when  ap- 
plied to  God,  and  in  what  sense  when  applied  to  Christ,  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  in  general,  and  particularly  by 
Paul.  It  remains  only  to  inquire  now,  how  frequently  Paul  has 
applied  the  epithet  in  question  to  God  or  to  Christ,  and  in  what 
manner  or  under  what  circumstances  this  application  is  made. 
The  inquiry  may  not  seem  at  first  to  promise  much  fruit.  We 
shall  have  reason,  I  trust,  to  see  in  the  sequel,  that  it  is  connect- 
ed with  some  exegetical  questions  and  principles  of  an  impor- 
tant nature. 

My  design  is  to  pass  in  review  all  the  examples  which  Paul's 
writings  Bfkrd  of  the  use  of  nvg&og,  so  that  we  may  have  a  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  idiom  of  this  apostle  in  respect  to  the 
word  under  consideration. 

So  far  as  the  word  is  applied  to  Christ,  the  examples  of  its  use 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes ;  I.  Those  where  ttvgiog 
is  joined  with  *If]aovg,  Xgiaxog^  Xgiaxog  *Itjaovg,  or  *If]aovg 
Xgiavog;  where,  of  course,  the  application  is  plain  and  certain. 
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II.  Those  where  no  such  udiod  oF  appeUations  is   exhibited, 
but  where  iivp«o(  alooe  is  the  designatioo  employed. 

I.  KvQiOi  united  with  other  usual  appeUations  of  the  Sor 
viour.    These  may  be  divided  into  several  classes,  as  follows. 

1.  Where  0  sn;(>ioff  with  the  article  is  preceded  or  followed 
by  'ifiootjg^  without  the  article.  E.  e.  Rom.  4:  24,  '/rjaoGp  row 
nvQMwiiiA^p.  1  Cor.  5:  5,  tov  nvgiov'/rioov.  1  Cor.  6:  11. 
1 1;  23.  2  Cor.  1:  14.  4:  14.  Gal.  6: 17.  Ejph.  1: 15.  1  Tbess. 
2:  15.  2: 19  where  Xgiot^  after  'ItjaoS  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
3:13,  Xfiarn  doubtfiih  4:2.  2Thess.  1:  7.  l:8iXpt<nov 
doubtful.  1:12,  Xgtatov  doubtful.  2:8.  Philem.  v.  5.  Heb. 
13:  20.  In  all  eighteen  examples,  if  we  include  the  cases  which 
are  attended  with  some  little  doubt. 

2.  Where  o  nvQiog  with  the  article,  is  foflowed  bj  Xpia- 
TOC  without  the  article.  Rom.  16:  18,  ry  xvgi<f  tiiimp  Xgio^ 
Ty.     Only  one  example. 

3.  Cases  in  which  o  nvQiog  with  the  article  follows  *hifsovg 
X^$av6g  or  JC^aotoc  'Irjaovg  without  it.  Rom.  1: 4,*Ajoo5  Xqus- 
Tov  xov  KVQiov  ni^iv.  Rom.  5:21.  6:23.  7:  25.  8:  39.  1  Cor. 
1:  9.  9:  1.  15:  31.  Eph.  3:  11.  Phil.  3:  8.  Col.  2:  6,  where 
Xgttnog  has  the  article.  1  Tim.  1:  2.  2  Tim.  1:  2.  Thirteen 
examples  in  all. 

4.  Cases  in  which  %vgMg  without  the  article,  precedes  *In- 
aovg  without  it.  Rom.  10:  9,  xvgiop  '/tjaovv.  Rom.  14:  14. 
1  Cor.  12:  3.  Phil.  2:  19.  Col.  3: 17.  1  Thess.  4:  1.  In  all, 
fir  cases. 

5.  Cases  in  which  o  ntvqiog  with  the  article,  precedes  *Iti9ovq 
XgiOTog  or  Xgiotog  'Itjaovg  without  it.  Rom.  5:  1,  tov  xvgiov 
i5fiwp'jh]0ov  XgiOTOv.  Rom.  5:11.  13:14.  15:6.  15:30.  16: 
20.  1  Cor.  1:2.  1:7.  1:8.  1:10.  5:4  bis.  15:57.  16:22. 
16:  23.  2  Cor.  1:  3.  8:  9.  11:  31.  13:  13.  Gal.  6:  14.  6:  18. 
Eph.  1:3.  1:17.  3:14.  5:20.  6:24.  Phil.  4: 23.  Col.  1: 
3.  1  Thess.  1:3.  3:11.  5:9.  5:23.  5:28.  2  Thess.  2:1. 
2:  14.  2:  16.  3:  6.  3:  12.  3:  18.  1  Tim.  6:  3.  6:  14.  2  Tim. 
4:  22.  Philem.  v.  25.  Forty  three  examples. 

6.  ^Cases  in  which  nvgu>g  without  the  article,  precedes  or  fol- 
lows *Jtiaovg  XgtOTog  or  Xgiotog  'Itjoovg  without  it.  Rom.  1 : 7, 
Kvglov  'ifjaoS  Xg&arov.  2  Cor.  4:  5,  Xgiarop  'hioovp  wptop. 
1  Cor.  1:  3.  8:  6.  2  Cor.  1:  2.  Gal.  1:  3.  Eph.  1:  2.  6: 23. 
Phil.  1:2.  2:  11.  3:  20.  1  Thess.  1: 1  bis.  2Tbess.  1: 1.  1: 
2.  1: 12.  Tit.  1:  4.  Philem.  v.  3.  Eighteen  cases  in  aD. 

Betides  the  examples  above  exhibited,  there  are  several  oih- 
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ers  of  doubtful  authority,  and  some  that  are  contained  in  the 
Textus  Receptusj  which  are  omitted  in  the  critical  editions. 

a)  Of  doubtful  authority,  is  nvgiog  in  Rom.  6: 11.  2  Cor.  4: 
10.  Col.  1:2.  2  Tim.  4:  1.  I  mean  to  say,  the  authority 
is  so  far  doubtful,  that  they  cannot  fairly  be  enumerated  as  legit- 
imate examples  of  the  use  of  avpiog.  There  are  some  other  ca- 
ses of  a  aifferent  nature,  which  are  comprised  under  no.  1 
above.  I  follow  the  edition  of  Knapp,  in  my  critical  estimate  of 
these  texts.    Four  cases,  then,  are  of  doubtful  authority. 

b)  Rejected  from  the  text,  is  nvgtog  in  1  Cor.  10:  28.  Col. 
3:16.  1  Tim.  1:1.  5:21.  Philem.  v.  20.  Five  instances  in 
the  Textus  Recepius^  are  rejected  in  the  critical  editions  of  the 
New  Testament. 

In  my  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  number  of  times  in  which 
Paul  applies  wQioq  to  Christ,  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  no  pos- 
sible doubt,  the  instances  in  a  and  b  are  omitted. 

From  the  preceding  view  it  appears  that  utig&oQ  is  an  appel- 
lation yexy  frequently  given  to  the  Saviour  by  Paul ;  for  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  this  is  certain,  because  it  is  con- 
nected with  one  or  more  of  the  proper  names  of  Jesus,  amounts 
to  no  less  than  99  in  the  sum. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  difficult  part  of  our  task.  Paul  em- 
ploys the  word  %vQiog  alone,  i.  e.  unconnected  with  any  of  the 
proper  names  of  the  Saviour,  more  frequently  than  he  does 
when  connected  with  them.  This  leads  to  our  second  head  of 
inquiry,  as  proposed  above  on  p.  755  sq. 

11.  Use  ofnvgtos  when  not  accompanied  by  other  appellations. 

It  will  render  our  investigation  more  easy,  if  we  first  separate 
I  those  examples  of  such  a  use,  which  plainly  and  certainly  are 

applied  to  God,  in  the  same  way  as  nvgiog  is  applied  to  him 
in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

These  are  contained  in  the  quotations  made  by  Paul  from 
I  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ;  in  regard  to  which  no  reason- 

able doubt  can  be  urged,  that  in  most  cases  nvg^og  is  to  be  taken 
as  it  is  in  the  Old  Testameut. 
I  The  examples  are,  Rom.  4:  8.   9:  28.   9:  29.    10:  13.     10: 

I  16.    11:3.    11:34.    12:19.    14:11.    15:11.     1  Cor.  1:  31. 

,  2:  16.  3:  20.    10:  26.    14:  21.   2  Cor.  6:  17.    6:  18.    1  Tim. 

6:  15.  2  Tim.  2:  19  bis.  Heb.  1:  10.   7:  21.  8:  2.  8:  8.  8:  9. 
\  .8:10.    8:11.    10:16.    10:30.    12:5.    12:6.    13:6.     In  all, 

thirty-two  cases. 

No.  IV.  96 
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In  some  of  these  instances  indeed,  the  passages  quoted  are 
applied  directly  to  Christ.  For  example ;  in  Rom.  10:  13  the 
apostle  says :  "  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord^  shall  be  saved  ;"  where  a  reference  to  vs.  9 — 11  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  Christ  must  be  meant,  and  of  course  that 
nvgiog  is  here  applied  to  him,  in  like  manner  as  it  is  applied  to 
Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament. 

So  again  in  Heb.  1:  10,  it  is  clear  by  a  comparison  with  v.  8, 
that  xvQ$€  here  is  intended  by  the  apostle  to  designate  the  Son  ; 
and  to  him  is  ascribed  not  only  the  same  name,  but  the  same 
works,  as  to  nin^  or  uvgiog  in  rs.  102:  26  sq. 

I  pass  by  instances,  however,  of  this  nature,  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  lay  any  stress,  for  ray  present  purpose,  on  examples 
of  this  class.  Some  of  them  are  indeed  fraught  with  important 
instruction.  In  the  two  instances  just  quoted,  how  could  the 
apostle  apply  to  Christ  the  name  and  the  works  which  are  as- 
cribed to  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  provided 
he  did  not  believe  that  this  ascription  could  be  justly  and  truly 
made  ?  And  on  the  supposition  ^sometimes  proposed)  that  he 
accommodated  the  Old  Testament  language  to  the  expression  of 
his  views  in  regard  to  Jesus,  how  could  he,  as  a  prudent  and 
honest  man,  employ  language  in  a  way  that  was  so  very  liaUe  to 
be  misapprehended  by  his  readers  ? 

But  my  present  object  is  not  to  urge  these  questkHis,  nor  the 
subject  with  which  they  are  connected.  I  proceed  to  note  a 
few  other  instances,  in  which  Paul  uses  the  word  nvpeog  in  the 
common  secular  sense,  as  denoting  the  master  of  servants.  Thus 
Rom.  14:  4.  Eph.  6:  5.  6:  9.  Col.  3:  22.  4:  1,  are  plain  in- 
stances of  this  nature;  and  T  may  add^  these  are  among  the 
very  numerous  class  of  examples  in  the  Septuagint  and  New 
Testament,  which  go  to  shew  that  the  classical  distinction  made 
between  dtanon^g  and  tcvgiog  was  not  at  all  regarded  by  the 
Hellenistic  writers. 

Once  only  is  wigioi  applied  by  Paul  to  designate  the  hea- 
then divinities,  in  the  same  manner  as  their  own  writers  applied 
it ;  viz.  in  Cor.  8:  5,  iial  &€ol  noXXol,  ual  icv^i  noXXoL 

To  designate  a  possessor j  owner ,  or  rightful  proprietor  and 
disposer  J  nvgiog  is  once  used  by  Paul,  in  Gal.  4:  1. 

All  the  remaining  examj^es  apply  to  Christ  or  to  God.  We 
Come  now  to  the  consideration  of  these ;  which  was  the  original 
iind  particular  design  of  the  present  disquisition. 

For  convenience'  sake  I  shall  divide  the  examples  of  this  na- 
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ture  into  two  classes ;  viz.  (A)  Those  wbicb  seem  to  be  clear  and 
fairly  iocontrovertible ;  and  ^B)  Those  about  which  more  or  less 
doubt  may  arise  in  the  mina,  and  coDcerning  which  critics  have 
entertained  di&rent  opinions. 

(A)  Cases  where  the  application  of  nvgiog  to  Christ,  when 
standing  alone,  seems  to  be  plain  and  incapable  of  being  fairly 
controverted. 

1.  Rom.  10:  12,  "  6  avrog  itvgiog  niwoBv^  abounding  [m  mer- 
cy] to  all  who  call  upon  him."  The  apostle  had  just  said,  v.  9, 
**  If  thou  shalt  Goofess  with  thy  mouth  DtvQiw  ^Itjaovw;"  and  be 
says  agab  v.  14,  '*  How  shall  they  call  on  himt  in  whom  they 
have  not  believed."  That  Christ  is  here  the  object  of  belief 
and  confession,  and  he  on  whom  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  to  caUj 
admits  of  no  rational  doubt ;  and  of  course,  the  o  avzog  nv^tog 
in  V.  12  must  designate  the  Saviour.  Comp.  Acts  9:  14,  21. 
7:  69.  22:  16.  1  Cor.  J:  2.  2  Tim. 2:  22. 

2.  Rom.  14:  6—^,  "  He  who  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth 
it  to  the  Lord  ;  and  he  who  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord 
be  doth  not  regard  it ;"  i.  e.  for  the  Lord's  sake,  out  of  consci- 
entious obedience  to  what  he  believes  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
commands  of  the  Lord,  he  omits  to  regard  it.  "He  who  eatetli, 
eateth  to  the  Lord;  •  .  .  and  he  who  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord 
he  eateth  not.  .  .  If  we  live,  we  live  to  the  Lord;  and  if  we 
die,  we  die  to  the  Lord ;  whether,  therefore,  we  live  or  die,  we 
are  the  Lord's,*^  The  applicadon  of  this  is  quite  clear,  from 
the  sentence  which  the  apostle  immediately  adds :  "  For  to  this 
end  Christ  both  died  and  revived,  that  he  migkt  be  Lord 
(nvg^vaif)  of  the  dead  and  the  living,"  v.  9.  The  mention  of 
Christ's  nvQtOTijg  here,  in  respect  to  the  dead  and  the  livings 
renders  entirely  esLplicit  what  was  before  said,  viz.  "  Whether 
we  live,  we  live  to  the  Lord ;  or  whether  we  die,  we  die  tp  the 
Lord,"  for  *  living  and  dying  we  are  his.'  Why  ?  Because  he 
died  and  rose  again,  in  order  that  he  might  he  Lord  of  his 
followers,  whether  living  or  dying.  Of  course  the  application  of 
nvgwg  in  these  ieven  instances  is  clear. 

3.  Rom.  16:  2,  "  Receive  her  [Phebe]  iv  xvp/qi  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  saints."  In  all  the  examples  of  the  like  na- 
ture, where  iv  nvglt^  is  added  as  descriptive  of  the  state  or  coch- 
dition  of  any  one,  or  as  designating  the  manner  in  which  be  is  to 
act,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  xvglip  refers  to  Christ.  I  cannot 
go  here  into  a  full  explanation  of  the  phrase  itself,  which  in  soma 
cases  involves  d^ffiei^ties,  aiyl  lias  given  rise  to  controversies 
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amoog  critics.  In  geoeral  the  meaoiog  of  it  is  to  be  made  out 
by  a  reference  to  the  fact,  that  belierers  are,  in  a  fptritool 
sense,  ^*  members  of  Christ's  body,"  of  '1  his  flesh,  and  his 
bones,"  *'  one  with  him."    Thus  they  are  iv  nvQitf.    In  conse- 

3ueoce  of  this,  they  are  to  live  and  act  as  it  becomes  those  to 
o,  who  hold  such  a  relation,  i.  e.  as  we  should  now  say,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  Christians.  Sometimes  ip  xvpi9»  describes 
the  eo/idiiion  of  persons ;  in  which  case  it  designates  them  as 
being  Christians.  In  the  case  before  us,  it  may  qualify  either 
ngoaddifio&i  or  uvtiip.  In  the  first  case  the  meaning  is,  '  Re- 
ceive her  in  such  a  manner  as  those  who  are  Christians  should 
do  ;'  which  would  here  be  only  a  repetition,  howev^,  of  the  idea 
that  is  contained  in  the  iiitag  tw  iylmp  that  follows.  In  the 
second  case,  which  seems  to  be  the  true  one,  the  idea  is,  '  Re- 
ceive her  as  being  iv  ^vglc^,  i.  e.  as  being  a  real  Chrisfian,  and 
worthy  of  your  confidence  and  kindness." 

4.  Rom.  16:  8,  '^frnklaw  .  .  .  <V  nvgi^;  16:  II,  xovg  oy- 
TOC  ip  »t/p/<p ;  16:  12,  7^wpa$vav  xnd  TT^vipwcav,  rag  icotimii- 
aag  ip  nvglp^  .  tiegalda  .  .  .  ijt&g  .  .  .  inonlaOMP  ip  vvpccp ; 
16:  13,  'Povifop,  TOP  iKkiKTOP  ip  %vgli»  ;  16:  2%  aonaao^ 
fia$  vfiag  iyd  Tigtioq  .  .  ,  ip  xvpicp,  /  Tertins  professing 
the  Christian  faith  ;  are  all  cases  of  the  same  nature  as  is  de- 
scribed in  no.  3,  and  admit  of  no  doubt  that  nvgli^  applies  to 
Christ.  The  reader  will  take  notk^e  that  the  artide  is  wanting 
in  all  the  formulas  of  this  nature. 

5.  1  Cor.  3:  8,  '<  For  had  they  known  it,  they  would  not 
have  crucified  top  nvgiop  t^g  do^tig^^  There  can  be  no  mis- 
take here,  as  the  allusion  to  the  crucifixion  must  necessarily  pre- 
vent it. 

6.  1  Cor.  4: 4, 5,  "  He  who  judgeth  me,  %v^g  m»y.  Thwe- 
fore  judge  nothing  before  the  time,  when  o  avgu^g  shall  come." 
The  very  numerous  instances  in  which  the  coming  of  Christ  is 
spoken  of  by  Paul  and  others,  and  his  coming  tojudgmentj  ad- 
mit no  well  grounded  doubt  that  nvgiog  here  means  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

7.  1  Cor.  4: 17,  TlfiO&iop  .  . .  nMrroV  iv  mip/qi ;  see  nos.  3, 4. 

8.  1  Cor.  6: 13,  14,  «  The  body  is  not  for  fomicatkm,  but  lor 
T^  nvplo^,  and  o  nvgiog  for  the  body ;  for  God  both  raised  up 
Toy  nvgtop,  and  will  raise  up  us  by  his  power."  The  reference 
here  made  to  the  resurrection  of  the  nvgiog^  makes  the  sense 
of  it  clear. 

9.  1  Cor.  6:  17,  ^  He  who  is  joined  rip  nvg,l^,  is  one  spirit." 
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The  apostle  had  just  been  saying  (v.  15),  that  Christians  are 
members  of  Christ j  of  course  the  phrase  in  v.  17  refers  plainly 
to  him. 

10.  1  Cor.  7:  22,  "  For  he  who  is  called  iv  nvQtm  as  a  ser- 
▼anty  is  the  freed-man  nvg&ov ;  and  he  who  is  called  as  a  free- 
man,  is  the  servant  of  Christ."  Here  it  is  plain  that  %vg$og  de- 
signates Christ ;  first,  from  the  phrase  iv  hvqIco  ;  and  secondly, 
because  nvQ&og  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  is  plainly  interchang- 
ed with  Xgiatog  in  the  last  part. 

^11.  1  Cor.  7:  32,  34,  35,  39,  f^gifivqi  ra  rov  nvglov, 
n£g  igiash  rtf  nvgtt^r «  .  .  fttgtfApqi  to  tov  mfglov  .  .  .  ivnagi- 
dgov  Tcj)  nvglcj^  . .  .  /aovov  iv  nvginj^.  Taking  all  these  passages 
together  in  their  connexion,  it  is  quite  clear  that  nvg^og  here 
designates  the  Saviour. 

^12.  1  Cor.  9:  1,  2,  to  egyop  fAOv  .  . ,  iv  uvgltj^,  .  .  ij  atpgaylg 
tfjg  ifirjg  anooToX^g  . , .  iv  xvgl^} ;  see  noe.  3,  4. 

13.  1  Cor.  9:  5,  adsX<pol  xovlnvglov;  i.  e.  plainly  of  the 
Liord  Jesus. 

14.  1  Cor.  10:  21,  22,  noirigiov  nvglov  .  .  .  TgamCv9 
xvglov  . . .  ^  nagaifikoviuv  riv  itvgtov,  most  plainly  refer  to 
Christ. 

15.  1  Cor  11:  11,  <<But  neither  is  the  woman  without  the 
man,  nor  the  man  without  the  woman,  iv  nvglt^;"  see  nos. 
3,4. 

16.  1  Cor.  11:  23,  'Hyoi  nagikafiov  ano  rov  nvglov,  viz. 
that  '<  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed, 
took  bread,  etc."  The  nature  of  this  revelation,  the  very  fre- 
quent declarations  which  Paul  makes  respecting  his  being  in- 
structed by  Christ  himself.  Gal.  1:  12.  1  Cor.  15:3.  Eph. 
3:  2,  3,  and  the  immediate  mention  of  nvgiog  'Itjaovg  in  the 
sequel,  all  concur  in  making  this  a  plain  case  as  to  the  meaning. 
of  wigiog. 

17.  1.  Cor.  11:  26,  27,  29,  '^avavov  rov  uvglov  .^.  .  nonig&ov 
rov  xvglov  .  .  .  tov  aeifiuvog  nal  rov  utfMiTog  %ov  nvglov .  .  . 
TO  amiAa  rov  nvglov,  are  uneauivocal  examples. 

18.  1  Cor.  12:  6,  o  avToc  nvgiog.  That  this  means  Christ, 
seems  to  be  made  Quite  clear  from  the  clause  which  succeeds  ; 
for  here  o  avxog  '&tog  is  used  in  the  way  of  distinction  from  it. 

19.  1  Cor.  15:47,  o  devvsgog  Sv^gwtog,  6  uvg^og  ii  ov- 
gatfov,  an  example  which  needs  no  comment. 

20.  1  Cor.  15:  58,  "abounding  in  the  work  rot;  xvglovJ* 
The  apostle  had  just  said,  in  the  preceding  verse,  "  Thanks  be 
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tnito  God,  who  gireth  us  the  victory,  throueh  our  Lord  Jeatis 
Christ !"  This  seems  to  make  the  meaoiDg  of  trori:  of  the  Lord^ 
quite  plain.— In  the  same  verse,  we  have  in  the  same  sense, 
o  WTM  vftmp  . . .  Ir  »vgi^,  which  being  plain  of  itself  (comp. 
nog.  3,  4),  makes  the  above  expremaa  plain,  because  it  is  a 
mere  equivalent  for  it. 

21.  1  Cor.  16:  10,  top  ip/o»  xov  nvplov,  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  number. 

22.  1  Cor.  16:  19,  ip  nvgin;  see  nos.  3,4.  The  same  for- 
muh  also  occurs  in  2  Cor.  2:  12. 

23.  2  Cor.  3:  16,  17,  18,  immt^^  if^oQuu^iow  .  .  .  6  H 
irvf«o^  TO  mnvfia  ioxip'  ov  ii  so  npivftm  uvqIov,  inti  iXsv&^ 
pUt  ,•.  rs}y  doienf  tov  xvglov  • . .  xa^msp  ano  xvpiov  nv^vfu^ 
TO(,"-all  manifestly  relating  to  one  and  the  same  uvptoff.  Who 
this  ifl^  seems  to  be  disclosed  by  v*  14,  in  wfaiofa  cfae  apostie  as- 
serts, that  the  veil  on  the  faces  of  the  Jewish  nation,  iw  XgHf-^ 
ttf  ««tm^Mu&.  Then  he  adds  in  v.  16,  ''  When  it  [the  Jew^ 
ish  nation]  shall  turn  ngos  nvQ$ov,  the  veil  shall  be  taken  away, 
mgiiJgnaiJ*  As  he  is  here  speidcing  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  Christianity,  so  itwaing  upog  iui^tcp  means,  turning  to 
Christ.  The  last  phrase,  nvgiov  jtvevfiarog,  does  not  mean  tit 
Spirit  of  Christ,^  but  the  Lord  who  is  a  Spirii  ;  for  so  the  pre- 
ceding phrase,  6  Kvgi^og  to  nvtu^i  ioriw,  leads  us  to  explaki  it, 
Christ  being  here  called  TtviVf^a  as  he  is  in  Heb.  9:  14,  and 
perhaps  in  1  Pet.  3:  18.  Rom.  1:  4.  In  regard  to  m^iSfia  $w- 
glov^  compare  John  16:  7,  14,  15. 

24.^  2  Cor.  5:^  6,  8,  11,  indtifiovfup  ano  tov  xvgiou . . . 
ivdfUiiiQa^  ngog  tow  nwgiop,  (to  be  absent  from  the  Lord,  and 
to  be  present  with  him),  refers  clearly  to  Christ ;  for  in  the  im« 
mediate  sequel  the  apostle  says,  '<  Whether  present  or  absent, 
we  are  strongly  desirous  to  be  acceptable  to  him."  To  whom  ? 
The  next  verse  tells  us ;  "  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  each  one  may  receive  according  to 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,"  etc.  That  is,  *  We  are  stcongly 
desirous  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Lord  Christ,  for  be  b  to  be  our 
final  judge ;  on  whom  our  eternal  condition  depends.  In  v.  11, 
iidottg  oiv  tov  ff>6§ov  tov  ttvglov^  manifesdy  refers  to  the  same 
xvgi^g  who  is  to  be  our  final  judge. 

25.  2  Cor.  8:  5,  <<They  gave  themselves  first  rcji  xvglm^'* 
i.  e.  to  the  Lord  Christ,  as  the  clause  which  follows  seems  pJain* 
^^  13  intimate ;  which  runs  thus :  '^  then  to  us  by  die  inll  of 
God."    If  ^iov  here  were  the  same  as  uvglq^  in  the  (veceding 
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clause,  aizov  would  of  course  have  been  put  in  its  place,  so 
that  the  whole  clause  would  then  have  run  thus  :  *^  They  gave 
themselves  first  to  the  Lord,  and  then  to  us  by  his  will."  But 
as  it  is,  xvp/oi  seems  cvidendy  to  refer  to  Christ. 

26.  2  Cor.  10:  8,  "  If  I  should  glory  somewhat  in  this  pow- 
er which  0  Kvgiog  has  given  me."  He  had  just  before  said, 
that  if  any  were  confident  they  belonged  to  Christ,  so  was 
he  confident  of  the  same  thing,  i.  e.  that  be  was  acting  under  a 
commission  or  by  virtue  of  authority  derived  from  him.  *0  xv- 
giog  is  therefore,  in  this  passage,  only  another  designation  in- 
stead of  X^iOtog.  Comp.  Rom.  1:  1,  5.  Tit.  1:  1 — 3.  1  Tim. 
1:  12. 

27.  2  Cor.  II:  17,  ov  laXoi  nata  nvg$op,  I  do  not  speak 
by  revelation  or  command  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.  of  Christ ;  comp. 
V.  10,  akii^iia  Xg&atov;  v.  14,  anoaroXovg  Xq&cftov;  y.  5^, 
diaxovovg  Xgiatov ;  all  of  which  shew  that  as  an  aposde  he  is 
recognizing,  by  the  expression  xara  nvgtov,  his  relation  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  church.  Comp.  also  Rom.  1:  1,  5.  1  Tim. 
1:  1. 

28.  2  Cor.  12:  1,  <^  I  will  come  to  visions  and  revelations 
Hvgiov"  Vs.  7,  8,  ^*  Lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure,  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  was  given  me  ...  on  this  account  I  besought 
TOP  Kvgiov  thrice,"  etc.  That  the  Lard  whom  Paul  besought 
was  Christ,  is  plain ;  for  a  part  of  the  answer  to  the  apostle's 
supplication  was,  "  My  power  is  perfected  in  those  who  are 
weak."  To  this  the  apostle  immediately  rejoins,  ^^  Most  gladly 
then  will  I  rejoice  in  my  weaknesses,  that  the  power  of  Christ 
may  rest  upon  me."  The  power  of  Christ  is  then  the  power  of 
that  Lord  whom  the  apostle  besought.  And  this,  standing  ia 
such  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  preceding  verses,  makes  if 
quite  probable  that  anoKalvyjHg  nvglov  in  v.  1,  means  *  revela- 
tions made  by  Christ  to  his  apostle.' 

29.  2  Cor.  13:  10,  '<  according  to  the  power  which  o  nigiog 
has  ^ven  me."     The  same  as  in  no.  26.  ^ 

30.  Gal.  1:  19,  *'  James  the  brother  xov  nvglov ;"  which  ex- 
plains itself. 

31.  Gal.  5:  10,  "  I  am  confident  in  respect  to  you  iv  xvgltf  ; 
see  nos.  3,  4.     Eph.  2:  21.  4:  1,  17:  5:  8,  iv  nvgio^,  have  all 
the  same  meaning. 

32.  Eph.  4:  5,  tJg  xvgu>g  here  is  said  by  way  of  distinction 
from  €lg  d'eog  in  v.  6 ;  and  of  course  it  refers  to  Christ. 

33.  Eph.   5:  10,  lioQunov  rop  %v^  stands  in  such  imme- 
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diate  coDnexion  with  h  nvglm  in  v.  8,  that  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  Christ  is  meant. 

34.  Eph.  5: 17,  <*  Understanding  what  is  the  will  toukvqIov." 
The  writer  had  just  said,  "  Christ  shall  give  thee  light."  He 
here  says,  then,  'Mark  well  or  understand  the  instruction  or 
light  which  the  Lord  (Jesus)  gives.' 

35.  Eph.  5:  19,  *'  Speaking  among  yourselves  in  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  your 
heart  roji  xvgltf"  The  clause  which  follows,  runs  thus :  '^  Giv- 
ing thanks  always  for  all  things  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  God  even  the  Father."  I  understand  this  here  in 
the  way  of  distinction.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  apos- 
tle intends  to  describe  two  separate  kinds  of  worship,  difiering 
in  manner,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  degree.  The  singing 
of  psalms  etc.  is  one  method  of  thanksgiving ;  the  direct  ex- 
pression of  thanks  in  prayer  is  another.  The  writer  means  to 
say,  that  Christ  is  to  be  praised  and  thanked ;  and  that  God  the 
Father  is  to  be  praised  and  thanked  ;  and  he  merely  express- 
es this  by  a  reference  to  di&rent  ways  in  which  Christians 
were  wont  to  utter  their  thanks. — ^In  confirmation  of  this,  one 
might  appeal  to  the  account  which  Pliny  (Epbt.  10.  97)  gives 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  "  Soliti  sunt .  .  •  carmen  Christo 
dicere  quasi  Deo."  Why  should  not  the  church  on  earth  do 
what  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  in  heaven  do  ?  See  Rev. 
5:  1 1 — 14.  Koppe,  Grabler,  Winer,  and  others,  have  expressed 
the  same  opinion  in  respect  to  ntvgtog  in  the  passage  above. 

36.  Eph.  5:  22,  "  i  e  wives,  [be  subjectj  to  your  own  hus- 
bands, 01^*  TflJ  KvgicfJ'  In  vs.  23,  24,  Uhrist  is  said  to  be  the 
head  of  the  church,  and  the  church  to  be  subject  to  Christ  ; 
Christ  then  is  the  xvg&og  to  whom  reference  is  here  made. 

37.  Eph.  6:  1 ,  iv  uvgit^ ;  see  nos.  3,  4.  In  v.  4,  naUtcUi 
Kol  vov^eala  rov  itvglov  seems  evidendy  to  refer  to  the  same 
nvgiog  which  is  mentioned  in  v.  1 . 

38.  Eph.  6:  7,  8,  <'  Heartily  and  with  a  willing  mind  per- 
forming service,  tis  rcji  xvp/oi  xa2  ov»  av&gcinotg.**  The  dovXog 
Tov  Xgiatov  in  v.  6  appears  to  explain  »vgM>s  here.  So  in  v.  6, 
"  He  shall  receive  this  [the  reward  of  obedience]  naga  xvgiov" 
i.  e.  from  Christ  their  master,  in  whose  service  they  are  engag- 
ed. Kvgiog  in  v.  9  refers  to  the  same  master.  Comp.  Col. 
3:  22—24. 

39.  Eph.  6:  10,  21,  iv  xvglvf ;  see  nos.  3,  4.  The  same  in 
Phil.  1:  14.  2:  24.  2:  29.   8:  1.    4:  1.  4:  2.  4:  4.  4:  10.     In 
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Col.  1:  10,  o{/a^  tov  ttvgiov  is  of  the  like  nature ;  for  the  raeao- 
ing  is,  *  Worthily  of  those  who  are  h  nvglof^  or  worthily  of  those 
who  profess  the  Christian  religion.'    Col.  3:  18.  3:  20,  tv  Jcl^• 

40.  Col.  3:  22, 23,  24,  q>opovfitvo$  tov  xvgtov  .  . .  /x  yfvxng 
ififiCfO&i^  mg  t^  xvp/qi  .  .  .  ano  nvglov  anoX^Ofa&e  ri^v  ava- 
nodtoaip  . .' .  riji  yoQ  xvgltjj^  Xqvox^  dovXivere,  The  last  clause 
of  course  makes  all  the  rest  plain.  Comp.  Eph.  6:  7,  8. — Col. 
4;  1  stands  in  the  same  connexion,  and  therefore  vi*^7g  ?x^ti 
wiQ$o¥  is  clear. 

41.  Col.  4:7.  4:  17.  1  Thess.  3:8,  ivuvgl^;  see  nos. 
5,4. 

42.  1  Thess.  1:6,  "  Be  ye  imitators  of  me  and  of  rov  xvglov," 
which  plamly  refers  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  v.  8,  Xo^og  tov  xw- 
g9Qv  seems  as  plainly  to  mean,  *  the  gospel  of  Christ.* 

43.  1  Thess.  3:  12,  "  o  Kvgtog  make  you  to  abound  in  love," 
etc.     In  the  preceding  verse,  o  nvgiog  /  Xgnnog  is  mentioned ; 

md  to  this  the  6  nvgtog  of  v.  12  plainly  refers. 

44.  1  Thess.  4:  16,  16,  17,  iv  Xoytf  xvgfov  . .  .  r^p  napov- 
atav  TOV  nvglov . .  .  avrog  6  xugwg .  .  .  iig  errtfipTrjaiv  rov  xf- 
glov  . . .  wiy  nvgtto,  are  ail  plain  examples  of  Kvgiog  applied  to 
Christ.  And,  as  standing  in  immediate  connexion  with  this, 
V  i^i»iga  nvgiev  in  1  Thess.  5:  2  seems  of  course  to  be  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jesus, 

45.  1  Thess.  6:  12,  tv  nvglt^,  is  plain.^ 

46.  2  Thess.  1 :  9,  ano  ngoownov  rov  xvglov  has  reference 
to  the  TOV  nvgiov  rifiAv  *I^aov  of  the  preceding  verse. 

47.  2  Thess.  2:  13,  aya7itjfiAo&  vno  nvgiov^  i.  e.  beloved  of 
Christy  or  dear  to  Christ;  comp.  v.  14. 

48.  2  Thess.  3:  1,  o  Xoyog  rov  tcvglQv,  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
And  in  this  same  connexion,  **  o  nvgiog  is  faithful,"  etc.  (v.  3,) 
seems  evidently  to  refer  to  Christ.  Therefore  v.  4,  mnol^afiiv 
h  Kvplu  refers  to  the  same  ^  Lord  ;  all  of  which  is  plain  from 
V.  5,  where  it  is  said,  "  o  tcvgiog  direct  your  hearts  to  the  love 
of  God,"    In  V.  6  also,  rov  xvglov  /.  Xgiarov  is  fully  named. 

49.  1  Tim.  1: 14,  VX^Q^^  "^^^  ttvglov,  i.  e.  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  is  plain  from  comparing  v.  12,  where  the  apostle  ex- 
presses his  thanks  for  the  x^9^^  ^^us  received  from  Christ. 

50.  2  Tim.  1:  8,  to  fiagtvg$op  rov  twgiov  iifi£p,  the  gospel 
of  Christ. 

51.  2  Tim.  2:  24,  doijXop  ntvgiov  is  equivalent  to   A>vAov 

No.  IV.  97 
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XQiotov;  an  appellation  which  the  aposde  so  often  gives  him- 
self and  other  Christians. 

62.  2  Tim.  4:  8,  «  A  crown  of  glory,  which  the  Lord  will 
eive  me.''  'O  %vQioq  here  is  immediately  called  the  riffhieous 
judge ;  and  the  apostle,  in  the  next  clause,  speaks  of  ^'  ul  those 
who  love  hi»  appearing,"  viz.  the  appearance  of  the  righteous 
judge,  or  of  the  Lord  ;  which  of  course  refers  to  Christ. 

53.  Philem.  v.  16,  ivntyglc^;  see  nos.  3,  4. 

64.  Heb.  2:  3,  "Which  [word]  began  to  be  spoken  vno  xoi 
Hvgtov,"  i.  e.  by  Christ,  as  all  must  aeree.  Equally  plain  is 
Heb.  7.  14,  "  Our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah." 

The  result  of  the  preceding  investigations  is,  that  we  have,  in 
the  whole  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  ninety^nine  examples  in  which 
ttvgiog  is  united  with  one  or  more  of  the  proper  names  of  the 
Saviour,  excluding  from  this  reckoning  die  four  doubtful  in- 
stances, and  the  five  rejected  ones,  mentioned  on  p.  767  under 
a  and  b.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
instances,  in  which  xvQiog  seems  manifestly  to  designate  the  Sa- 
viour ;  making  in  the  whole  two  hundred  and  fifieen  instances 
in  which  this  designation  is  applied  to  Christ ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  only  thirty^three  clear  instances  in  whk^h 
nvgiog  is  applied  to  designate  Jehovah  or  God  absolutely  con«d- 
ered,  and  these  are  all  in  quotations  made  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  examples  may  be  seen  on  p.  767  above.  Whether 
Paul  uses  nvgiog  in  more  instances  than  those  just  mentioned, 
in  the  simple  sense  of  ^£0^  or  nin^,  remains  tor  examination 
under  our  next  head,  which  is  made  up  of  cases  that  are  more 
or  less  doubtful. 

I  would  not  be  understood  here  to  say,  that  in  all  the  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  cases  above  mentk>ned,  included  under  the 
class  which  we  have  just  been  examining,  there  are  none  which 
have  not  been  doubted  or  called  in  question  by  some  critics. 
This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  simply 
this,  viz.  if  the  instances  produced  are  examined  maturely,  and 
in  the  light  which  the  context  and  the  vsus  loquendi  of  Paul  af- 
fords, they  will  appear,  as  I  must  believe,  to  all  impartial  and 
adequate  critics,  at  tlie  present  rime,  as  falling  under  the  head 
where  I  have  ranked  them.  We  pass  now  to  the  remaining 
class  of  examples. 

(B)  Cases,  which  have  a  fairer  claim  to  be  placed  upon  the 
list  or  doubtful  ones. 
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I  shall  be  as  brief  in  mj  exaroinatioQ  of  them,  as  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  undertaking. 

1.  1  Cor.  3:  6,  "  Who  then  is  Paul,  or  who  is  Apollos,  but 
ministers  by  whom  we  have  believed,  even  as  o  nvgiog  hath 
^iven  to  each  ?"  The  frequency  with  which  Paul  calls  himself 
oTEoaioAotf  Xq^otov,  doSkog  Xgiozov,  etc.  the  frequency  with 
which  he  ascribes  the  qualifications  of  Christian  ministers  to 
Christ,  who  by  his  Spirit  furnishes  them  with  gifts  ;  and  I  may 
add,  the  harmony  of  this  with  the  gospel  economy,  as  disclosed 
in  the  words  and  promises  of  the  Saviour,  John  15:  26.  14:  16, 
17.  16:  13,  14.  16:  7;  together  with  the  general  utu9  loquen- 
di  of  Paul ;  seem  to  create  a  strong  probability  that  o  nvg$ot 
here  is  meant  to  designate  the  Savbur.  Amxovo^  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause  seems  evidently  to  mean  dtaKOPOt  Xgiarov ;  and 
if  so,  then  o  Kvgiog  means  Chrut. 

2.  1  Cor.  4:  19,  <'  I  will  come  to  you  quickly,  iav  6  *vgiog 
^ikiiatj,  and  will  know,"  etc.  In  itself  this  might  apply  either 
to  &iog  (comp.  James  3:  15),  or  to  Xg$at6g»  But  the  applica- 
tion to  the  latter  seems  more  probable  here,  because  the  apostle 
had  just  said  (v.  17),  "  I  have  sent  Timothy  to  you  .  .  .  ji*<j?oV 
iv  nvglo^ ,  who  will  make  known  to  you  to^  odovg  fiov  iv  Xgta- 
Tip."  'Odovg  here  means,  all  his  labours  and  ioUs  for  the  cause 
of  Christ.  Now  the  mention  of  Timothy  as  tuotov  ip  nvglm , 
and  of  odovg  h  Xgiax^,  seems  very  naturally  to  presuppose  that 
the  same  ntvgiog  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  when  be  penned 
the  next  sentence  in  which  liv  6  nvgiog  occurs.  The  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  Saviour,  then,  appears  probable. 

3.  1  Cor.  7:  10,  12,  "Those  who  are  married  I  command, 
yet  not  I,  but  o  xvgiog ...  To  others  I  say,  ovx  o  %vg$og"  Gen- 
eral analogy  pleads  here  in  favour  of  referring  this  to  the  great 
Head  of  Sie  church ;  and  particularly  so,  as  soon  after  (v.  17) 
the  writer  speaks  of  o  xvgtog  as  distributing  gifts,  conferring 
talents,  and  directing  the  afiairs  of  the  church,  in  distinction  from 
^iog.  I  can  hardly  doubt  here,  that  Paul  meant  to  refer  to  the  Sa- 
viour. *0  nvgMg  in  v.  17,  must  be  considered  as  liable  to  very 
little  doubt,  if  any,  on  account  of  the  distinction  made  by  o  ^eog 
which  follows.  In  v.  25,  innayfjp  nvglov  of  course  follows  on  in  the 
train  of  o  nvgiog  in  vs.  10, 12  ;  and  n^tjftfvog  vno,  nvglov  in  the 
same  verse,  must  naturally  be  construed  in  the  same  way.  An- 
other instance  of  the  same  nature,  is  in  1  Cor.  9:  14. 

4.  1  Cor.  11:  32,  "  But  being  condemned,  we  are  chastened 
vno  swglov"    The  preceding  context  speaks  of  <  the  cup  of  the 
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Lord — (he  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord— the  body  of  the  Lord' 
— all  having  reference  to  offending  him,  by  eating  and  driDking 
unworthily  at  the  sacramental  table.  It  seems  natural,  tbeo,  to 
refer  nvglov  (in  v.  32)  to  the  same  Lord  ;  especially  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Christ  does  punbh  emending  Christiaos ; 
comp.  Rev.  chap.  i. — in. 

5.  1  Cor.  14:  37,  <*  Let  him  know  that  what  I  write  uoto 
yoU|  are  commands  uvqIov."  General  analogy  only  caa  setde 
the  question  here.  In  the  preceding  verse,  the  apostle  men- 
tions loyog  ^iov^  which,  however,  means  the  goipel  in  general. 
But  iiftokal  Hvglov  has  a  special  meaning,  and  refers  to  the  par- 
ticular directions  which  Paul  had  been  giving  to  the  Coriolbi- 
ans.  These  he  refers,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  Christ;  see  no. 
3  above,  which  should  be  compared  with  the  passage  under  ex- 
amination. 

6.  1  Cor,  16:  7,  «I  hope  to  stay  with^ou  some  time,«ai' 
0  xvgiog  innginif"  The  application  may  be  either  to  Of06  or 
XgiOTog;  but  for  reasons  given  under  no.  2,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  it  refers  to  die  ktter. 

7.  2  Cor.  6:  19.  '<  Chosen  to  travel  .  . .  with  this  present, 
which  is  supplied  by  us  to  the  glory  of  the  same  uvghv"  i.  e. 
the  Lord  of  both  us  and  you.  But  who  is  this  i  Can  we  well 
doubt  that  it  is  the  same  Lord  who  is  spoken  of  in  v.  5  of  the 
same  chapter,  to  whom  the  churches  ot  Macedonia  had  given 
themselves ;  the  same  Lord  Jesus,  who,  though  rich,  became 
poor  for  our  sakea?  v.  9.  If  so^  and  this  seems  the  most  prob- 
able construction,  then  v.  21,  '*  Providing  things  honest  not 
only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men,"  re- 
fers of  course  to  the  same  Lord. 

8.  2  Cor.  10:  17,  18,  "He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  h 
Kvp/qi ;  for  it  is  not  he  who  commendeth  himself  that  is  approv- 
ed, but  whom  0  nvg^s  commendeth."  I  have  not  ranked  this 
passage  under  the  quoutions  from  the  Old  Testament,  exhibited 
on  p.  757,  as  I  might  have  done.  I  omitted  it  because  althouf^ 
the  reference  to  Jer.  9:  23,  24  seems  quite  certam;  yet  it  is  not 
equally  so,  that  the  writer  meant  simply  to  quote.  But  howev- 
er this  might  be,  the  reference  is  90  plain  (comp.  1  Cor.  1:  31), 
that  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  fuigtoQ  io  both  these 
cases  is  equivalent  to  0€og  or  nhn*^ . 

9.  Eph.  4:  17,  "This  I  say,* and  testify  /r  mipV  The 
meaoing  is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  the  phraseology  is  so  cooso- 
Mnt  with  that  in  A.  3,  4,  that  I  can  hardly  persuade  mjaelf  to 
foster  any  doubt  concerning  its  reference  to  the  Saviour. 
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10.  1  Thess.  4:  6,  ^*  Defraud  not  ...  for  o  migtoi  is  ao 
avenger  of  all  such  things."  Connected  whb  this  is  ^Atifna  tov 
'&eov  in  v,  3,  and  ov  ixaXiOiv  i^fiig  6  ^sog  inl  axa^agaitf  x.  x.  L 
in  V.  7.      From   the  connexion    here  then,  we  must  on  the 

^  whole  recognize  this  as  an  instance  of  tcvQ&og  being  applied  in 
the  simple  sense  of  ^iig  (ht  Siin^,  independently  of  a  quotation 
from  the  Old  Testament.  ^  .  -      ,      ,      ' 

11.  ]  Thess.  5:27,  o^xifio  vfia^  roV  xti^^y,  i.  e.  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Comp.  no.  9.  Analogy  is  not  wanting  to  confirm  this 
interpretation;  see  Rom.  0:  1.  Yet  the  majority  of  instances, 
in  such  appeals  of  Paul,  are  of  a  difierent  kind ;  e.  g.  Rom. 
1:  9.  2  Cor.  1:  23.  11:  31.  Gal.  1:  20.  Phil.  1:  8.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  why  I  refer  taigwp  as  above  to  Christ,  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  the  apostle  had  just  mentioned  (v.  23)  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Comp.  2  Tim.  2:  14. 

12.  2  Thess.  3:  16,  **  The  Lord  himself  of  peace  give  you 
peace  always  and  in  every  way;  the  Lord  be  with  youT' 
Comp.  John  14:  27.  16:  33.  A  comparison  also  of  vs.  12 
and  18  here,  renders  it  probable  that  Christ  is  the  Lord  to 
whom  reference  is  made. 

13.  2  Tim.  1: 16, 18,  "  o  nvgtog  grant  mercy  to  the  house  of 
Onesiphorus  .  .  .  o  nvptog  grant  mercy  to  him  nagd  %vqIov,  m 
that  day."  The  first  ntvQiog  in  the  latter  clause  I  understand 
here  as  referring  to  Christ,  the  second  to  God ;  so  Winer. 
Others  compare  Gen.  19:  24,  ^^  Jehovah  rained  down  .  •  .  brim- 
stone and  fire  from  Jehovah  out  of  heaven  ;"  where  both  names 
refer  to  the  same  Jehovah.  But  as  this  is  an  anai  kiyo/jiivov 
in  the  Bible,  and  as  %vgiog  in  v.  18  above  is  susceptible  of  a 
more  easy  and  natural  interpretation,  I  prefer  the  turn  which 
has  been  given  to  it.  *0  nvg$og  in  v.  16,  if  v.  18  is  interpreted 
rightly,  must  refer  to  Christ. — Of  the  same  tenor  is  2  Tim.  2:  7, 
^cui;  yap  ao^  6  xvgiog  avviow  iv  naa$;  3:  11,  itt  navttov  fie  ig- 
^voaxo  6  9ivg$og;  4:  14,  inoifiif  avr^  o  nvgwg  xara  to  egya 
avTov ;  4: 17,  o  Si  nvg&dg  fAO^  nagtarti ;  4:  18,  ^vaeral  fn  o  kv- 
giog.  The  general  tenor  of  Paul's  episdes  speaks  in  favour  of 
applying  o  avgiog  in  all  such  instances  to  the  Saviour.  Comp. 
2  Cor.  12:8,9.  6:9—11. 

14.  2  Tim.  2:  14,  dtufAogrvgofuvog  ivoiniop  tov  xvglov;  see 
DO.  11.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  xvp/ov  here  refers  to 
Christ,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1  Thess.  5:  27. 

15.  2  Tim.  2:  22,  ^*  Follow  righteousness  .  .  .  fuvu  twv  hur- 
naXovfd¥W¥  roV  migtow/*  Comp.  Acts  9:  14, 21.  7:  59.  22: 16. 
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Rom.  10:  12.  1  Cor.  I:  2.    The  usut  loMendi  hardly  pennils 
one  to  doubt  here^  that  nvgiov  means  the  JLord  Je$u$. 

16.  Heb.  12: 14,  '^Without  holiness  no  one  shall  seeroV  nv- 
Qiovr  Comp.  Matt.  5:  8,  also  1  Cor.  13: 12.  1  John  3:2.  I 
am  inclined  to  belieire  that  nvQiog  here  is  the  same  as  rrnrp  or 
^anet .  ^To  see  God,  is  an  expression  which  means  to  come  into 
bb  presence  in  the  heavenly  world,  Ps.  16:  11.  17:  15.  The 
special  sense  ofuvQ&o^iB  not  needed  in  Heb.  12:  14. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  examination  of  all  the  instances, 
in  which  nvgiog  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Paul.     Under  this 
last  class  of  dovbiful  cases,  i.  e.  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether 
%vQ$oq  means  'Jfioovg  or  ^iog^  I  have  ranked  ihitiy-ime  exam* 
pies.    I  have  not  put  all  of  these,  however,  under  the  class  of 
doubtful  cases,  because  of  my  own  persuasion  respecting  diem  ; 
for  in  many  of  the  examples  just  cited,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  of  doubt.    It  is  because  these 
cases  have  most  of  them  been  more  or  less  controverted,  and 
made  the  subject  of  doubt  by  others,  and  been  diflferently  classed 
by  them,  that  I  have  arranged  them  as  above ;  and  on  the  same 
account  I  have  made  them  the  subject  of  particular  examina* 
tion.     Whether  others  may  accord  with  me  or  not,  in  the  classi- 
fication to  which  I  am  now  adverting,  is  not  material  in  respect 
to  the  general  subject  of  discussion.     And  even  in  case  they 
should  difl»r  in  their  persuasion,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  ex- 
amples, whether  nvpiog  designates  God  or   Christy  (which  it  b 
very  possible  they  may  do,)  it  will  not  alter  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  must  all  come,  in  regard  to  the  general  use  of  nvgwg 
by  Paul.     This  is,  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  tu>o  hundred  and 
forty-six  instances  in  tohich  nvg$og  is  used  by  Paul  to  desig- 
nate Christ  or  God,  independently  of  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament^  it  is  applied  to  the  designation  of  Chbist. 

According  to  the  view  given  above,  there  are  not  more  than 
Jwe  instances  in  which  the  application  of  nvgiog  in  the  sense  of 
^sog  is  very  probable,  viz.  2  Cor.  10:  17,  18.  1  Thess.  4:  6. 
2  Tim.  1:  18.  Heb.  12:  14.  Of  these,  two  are  by  good  right 
to  be  excepted,  because  they  are  either  quotation,  or  directly 
dependent  on  quotation,  from  the  Old  Testament ;  see  B.  8. 
above.  We  come  then  to  the  very  small  number  of  thbsce  le- 
gitimate and  pretty  clear  examples,  in  which  Paul,  when  using 
his  own  language,  applies  wpiog  to  God^  and  not  to  Christ. 
These  compared  with  241  instances  of  a  different  nature,  or 
(abstracting  some  twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  as  doubtful)  wiA 
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some  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  or  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five instances,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  as  to  the  over- 
whelming evidence,  that  uvQiog  familiarly  and  habitually,  in  the 
mind  of  JPauI,  was  the  chosen  designation  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Enough  of  detail.  Let  us  turn  our  attention,  now,  to  some 
of  the  results  of  this  investigation,  in  respect  to  criticism  and 
theology. 

I  shall  doubdess  be  met  here  with  the  question  from  many  a 
reader,  Cui  bono  ?  And  many  will  insist  too,  that  some  im- 
portant good  should  come  from  a  process  so  long  and  tedious, 
as  that  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  in  the  preceding 
pages.  But  if  they  are  wearied  in  the  reading  of  this  discussion, 
after  the  subject  is  classified  and  presented  in  such  an  order  as 
to  make  the  conception  of  it  clear  and  plain ;  what  will  they 
think  of  the  labour  of  making  out  this  classification  ?  Yet  this 
labour,  severe  as  it  is,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  views 
relative  to  the  subject  of  examination,  wnich  the  pursuit  of  it 
has  affi>rded. 

L  An  examination  of  the  instances  in  which  nvgtoQ  is  used,  has 
served  to  correct  the  error  into  which  some  critics  of  distinguish- 
ed name  have  fallen,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  artide  before  this 
word.  Gabler,  in  his  J^Teueste  Tkeol.  Journal^  IV.  p.  1 1 — 24 
(comp.  in.  p.  501),  has  maintained  that  Kvgiog  means  God,  and 
o  nvQiog  Christ ;  i.  e.  that  the  New  Testament  writers  make 
such  a  dbtinction  by  virtue  of  the  article.  Even  Winer,  accu- 
rate and  thorough  as  he  is  in  New  Testament  grammar,  acced- 
ed in  general  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  so  lately  as  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  Grammar,  p.  56.  He  has  indeed  cor- 
rected this  error  in  his  third  edition  ;  but  this  was  in  consequence 
of  his  writing  a  monogram  on  the  word  nvQiOQ,  cited  on  p.  734| 
in  which  he  came  of  course  to  the  correction  of  his  mistake. 

One  who  investigates  for  himself  the  New  Testament  in  re- 
gard to  the  Greek  article,  or  any  thing  else  of  this  nature,  will 
do  well  to  look  carefully  to  those  critics  who  are  afraid  of  Con^ 
eordance  labour.  For  example  in  the  case  before  us ;  the  ar^ 
ticle  is  used  with  nvgtog,  signifying  Ood^  in  Rom.  15:11.  1  Cor. 
10:  26.  Heb.  8: 2.  8: 1 1  ;  all  indubitable  examples.  In  2  Cor. 
10:  18.  1  Thess.  4:  6.  Heb.  12:  14,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  nvo^og  refers  to  Ood^  and  yet  it  has  the  article. 

On  the  contrary,  nvgtog  as  meaning  'hioovg^  is  without  the  arti- 
cle in  Rom.  10:  9.  14:  14.  1  Cor.  12:  3.  PhU.  2:  19.  Col.  3: 
17.  1  Thess.  4: 1 ;  where  the  use  of  the  word  is  certain,  since  it  b 
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joined  with  'Aioovg.  Again,  there  are  18  cases  m  which  %vgwQ 
uiihout  the  article  is  united  with  'ItiuovQ  Xp^rrd^,  as  may 
be  seen  in  no.  6,  p.  756  above.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  inultH 
tude  of  examples  of  the  same  nature ;  e.  g.  all  the  numerous 
instances  b  which  h  nvQit»  occurs,  and  also  others  mentiooed 
tmder  no.  2,  p.  759  above.  All  these  examples  occur  in  the 
writings  of  Paul  only.  How  it  ever  could  have  been  suggested, 
tbatxt;V«off  always  means  God^  and  o  ttvQ$og  Chrut,  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  see.  The  very  first  opening  of  a  Concordance  dissi* 
pates  the  whole  illusion,  and  shews  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  article,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  designation  of 
the  meaning  which  nwQtoQ  bears. 

The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Septuagint,  for  there  »v^$og  with- 
out the  article  very  often  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  K^H  ot 
njrr; ;  e.g.  Ex.  34:  10.  1  K.  3:  10.  22: 6.  Ps.29:  3,  <  57  7, 
9,  10,  II,  et  al.  saepe.  The  numberless  instances  of  o  w^iog, 
as  applied  to  Jehovah,  render  specific  examples  altogether  un- 
necessary. 

On  the  whole  nothing  b  plainer,  than  that  rngtos  (like  ^co?) 
did,  by  usage  among  the  sacred  writers,  attain  to  the  same  li- 
cense as  proper  names  are  wont  to  do ;  and  this  because  it  vras 
usually  employed  in  the  capacity  of  a  proper  name.  No  care- 
ful reader  can  help  observing  that  d<oc  occurs  in  numberless 
cases  without  the  article,  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. In  the  like  way,  and  on  the  same  grounds,  xvQteg  is 
employed  where  o  nvgtog  might  have  been  used. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  b  nearly  all  oar  Greek 
Grammars  and  works  on  the  phUology  of  the  Greek  language, 
that  the  ariide  u  emjgloyed  brfore  a  definUef  weU-inown,  mona- 
die  subject ;  e.  g.  o  ijiioSf  o  ovgavog,  17  y^,  6  ^eog,  %.  t,  X.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  then  he  who  believes  and  trusts  to  this 
as  being  all  the  truth  concerning  the  matter,  will  be  greatly  mis- 
led. It  is  equally  true,  that  the  very  dejiniieness  of  such  mona- 
dic subjects,  is  a  reason  why  the  article  may  be  sometimes  dis- 
pensed with ;  because  the  writer  very  justly  apprehends  that  the 
reader  will  of  course  not  misapprehend  the  proper  nature  of 
these  subjects,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  so  well  known  to  him. 
Thus  m  proper  names,  wbkh  of  course  are  altogether  definite^ 
the  article  may  be  inserted  or  omitted  at  the  pleasure,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  the  writer.  This  is  well  known,  and  generally  ac- 
knowledged. But  the  same  is  true  in  such  cases  as  those  noted 
dbove.    For  example;  lyiUoc  without  the  article,  Matt.  13:0. 
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Mark  4:  «.  Rer.  7:  2.  16:  12.  22:  5.  1  Cor.  15:  41.  Luke 
21:  25.  Acts  27:  20.  So  ovgavog;  for  ii  OvgavSv  and  /(  oJ- 
ga^ov  is  the  usual  formula  ;  see  also  Acts  3: 21.  17:24.  2  Cor. 
12:2.  2  Pet.  3:  6,  12,  13.  Rev.  21:  1.  We  have  yv  instead 
of*7y^  in  iCor.  15:  47.  Eph.  3:  15.  2  Pet.  3:  5,  10,  13. 
Acts  17:  24.  Luke  2:  14.  Heb.  6:  7.  8:  4,  9.  Mark  13:  27, 
et  al.  saepe.  As  to  ^eog,  the  instances  in  which  the  article  is 
omitted  are  too  numerous  to  need  any  mention. 

Nor  IS  thb  New  Testament  license  only.  The  Greek  clas- 
sic writers  practbe  the  same,  or  the  like  omissions ;  as  mav  be 
seen  in  the  third  edition  of  Winer's  excellent  Grammar  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  a  noun  may  be 
made  definite ;  the  first  is,  bv  addmg  the  article  to  it,  in  which 
case  definiteness  of  some  kind  or  other  is  designated  ;  the  second, 
by  adding  some  pronoun,  adjective,  noun,  etc.  i.  e.  some  quali- 
fying circumstance,  which  serves  of  itself  to  distinguish  it  and 
make  it  definite.  In  this  last  case,  the  article  may  be  employed 
or  omitted  ad  libttum  scripioris  in  many  cases ;  and  we  find 
abundance  of  examples  in  accordance  with  this.  But  this  is  a 
part  of  Greek  i^ntax  which  is  yet  very  imperfectly  illustrated, 
and  which  needs  the  skill  of  some  critic  very  difiTerent  from  Mid- 
dleton,  and  who  has  not,  like  him,  a  favourite  theory  to  support 
and  to  render  tolerable  in  all  cases,  even  of  the  most  refractory 
nature. 

I  cannot  go  farther  into  this  subject  at  present.  But  I  must 
not  quit  it  without  cautioning  the  young  mterpreter,  not  to  lay 
much  stress  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Grreek  article,  in 
his  reasonings  either  of  a  philological  or  theological  nature.  The 
ground  is  yet  too  slippery,  and  too  imperfectly  surveyed.  There 
is  scarcely  a  rule  laid  down  for  the  article,  which  does  not  ad- 
mit of  numerous  exceptbns ;  and  in  very  many  if  not  most  ca- 
ses, it  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  quite  at  the  writer's  pleasure, 
whether  he  inserted  or  omitted  it.  How  can  we  hazard  the 
proof  of  an  important  theological  doctrine,  then,  upon  such 
ground  as  this  ?  Let  the  correction  made  above,  as  to  %vqu>q 
and  0  Kvgiog,  serve  as  a  warning  against  such  argumentation  or 
criticism.  Should  it  serve  this  purpose,  it  will  prevent  many  a 
false  argument  and  unfounded  criticism  among  those,  who  are 
accustomed  to  make  their  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
Greek. 

No.  IV.  98 
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II.  The  doctrinal  views  which  stand  connected  with  the  sub^ 
ject  of  our  investigation  are  truly  impprtant,  in  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  duty  of  his  followers. 

1.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Lord  on  whom  Christians  caUj 
i.  e.  he  to  whom  they  direct  their  petitions  and  their  praises ; 
comp.  A.  1,  35.   B.  16.  pp.  769,  764,  above. 

2.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Lord  to  whom  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians looked  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  guidance,  for  consolation, 
for  illumination,  for  success  in  their  work,  and  for  victory  over 
their  spiritual  and  temporal  enemies.  Him  they  regarded,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  as  '^  Head  over  all  things  to  his  church  ;^  as 
"  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,"  for  the  express  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  work  of  redemption.  Hence  their  frequent 
supplications  for  his  grace  and  favour ;  their  desire  for  bis  oen- 
ediction  ;  their  deep  sense  of  dependence  on  his  protection  and 
his  mercy.  To  cite  the  proofs  of  this,  would  be  to  cite  a  great 
part  of  the  examples  which  have  been  already  produced  in  the 
preceding  pages.  No  attentive  reader  should  overlook  the  in- 
struction afforded  by  such  examples. 

It  is  indeed  ordained  of  God,  that  *^  every  knee  shall  bow  to 
Jesus,  and  eveiy  tongue  confess  that  he  is  Lord."  He  will 
surely  *^  reign  until  all  enemies  are  put  under  his  feet."  But  is 
it  not  equally  true,  when  '^  every  knee  shall  bow  to  Jesus,  and 
every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord,"  that  this  will  be  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father  ?"  So  thought  Paul,  Phil.  2:  11  ;  so 
then  we  ought  to  believe.  But  when  the  proper  idea  of  the 
*vQ$6trjg  of  Christ  as  Mediator  is  once  well  understood,  the  ex- 

?lanation  of  this  seeming  paradox  becomes  much  more  easj. 
^he  xvQiovtjg  in  question  is  delegated ;  see  p.  760  sq.  above.  It 
will  cease  at  the  end  of  time,  I  Cor.  16:  24 — ^28.  But  who 
delegated  the  mediatorial  dominion  to  Christ  as  Messiah  ? 

The  texts  cited  on  p.  751  shew  that  it  was  the  Father.  To 
the  Father,  then,  glory  will  redound,  when  "  every  knee  shall 
bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord."  Why 
should  it  not  ?  ''  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  on- 
ly begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  '^  Thanks  be  unto  Grod,  then, 
for  his  unspeakable  gift."  Glory  and  praise  be  unto  him  for  ev- 
er and  ever,  for  his  boundless  mercy  ! 

But  is  glory  due  to  him  who  said,  ^*  Lo  I  come,  my  Grod,  to 
do  thy  will  ?"  So  thought  and  said  the  apostles  ;  so  the  re- 
deemed in  heaven  are  represented  as  declaring.  Rev.  5:  13. 
Why  should  the  one  exclude  the  other?    Why  should  the  gtery 
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which  redounds  to  God  the  Father,  because  that  every  tongue 
confesses  Jesus  to  be  Lord,  detract  from  the  glory  which  is  to 
be  given  to  this  same  Jesus  as  Lord  ? 

Sut  you  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  glory  to  be  given  to  Je- 
sus is  inferior  and  secondary  praise.  Be  it  so  then,  so  far  as 
that  Kvg&OTtjg  is  concerned  which  is  delegated,  and  which  will 
come  to  an  end.  But  is  there  not  something  more  than  the 
praise  of  this  KvgtOTtig  due  to  '*  Him  who  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God,  and  "  who  was  God  ;"  who  is  "  God  over  all  and 
blessed  for  ever ;"  who  is  "  our  great  God  and  Saviour,"  who 
is  "  the  TRUE  God  and  eternal  life  ?"  The  humble  Christian 
will  pause,  at  least,  before  he  decides  against  this. 

One  remark  more,  and  I  have  done.  It  pertains  to  thejoroc- 
tical  part  of  our  subject.  *  Shall  we  separate,  in  our  own  minds, 
between  the  homage  we  pay  to  the  Saviour  as  being  Lord  by 
delegation,  and  in  our  nature,  and  that  which  we  pay  to  him  as 
the  eternal  Logos  ?' 

How  can  we  do  this?  For  myself,  I  have  made  the  attempt 
in  vain.  Others  may  be  more  successful ;  but  I  cannot  reach 
such  a  point  of  abstraction  in  my  own  views  and  feelings.  Am 
I  required  to  do  it  ?  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  New  Testament 
which  imposes  this  upon  me.  I  find  in  the  ascriptions  to  the 
Saviour,  which  John  represents  the  redeemed  in  heaven  as  mak- 
ing, that  he  is  praised  and  adored  in  the  same  words  and  by  the 
same  actions,  which  are  employed  in  order  to  praise  the  Father, 
Rev.  5:  13.  If  worshippers  in  the  temple  above  do  not  separate 
the  objects  of  their  worship,  by  the  manner  and  matter  of  ren- 
dering homage,  then  worshippers  on  earth  may  dispense  with 
such  a  separation.  I  doubt  whether  if  is  practicable.  1  am 
fully  persuaded  that  it  is  not  expedient.  It  would  disturb  the 
thoughts  of  the  worshipper ;  it  would  give  him  a  low  instead  of 
an  elevated  flight.  If  I  am  wrong  here,  most  cheerfully  will  I 
submit  to  correction.  If  I  am  not,  then  let  the  humble  Chris- 
tian apply  to  practice  the  principle  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 
confirm. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  hinder  us  from  knowing  and  fully 
believing,  that  Christ  as  mediatorial  xvgiog,  is  in  some  important 
respects  to  be  distinguished  from  Christ  as  ntvgiog  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Aoyog  and  tijn*'.  The  whole  of  this  mystery  we  cannot 
ei^plain ;  it  is  deeper  tnan  we  can  fathom.  I  feel  this  to  be  true ; 
and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  acknowledge  it.  But  how 
can  this  be  otherwise  ?  '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  we  have 
good  authority  for  believing,  '  is  a  great  mystery  ;'  one  which 
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perhaps  the  light  of  heaven  itself  will  never  fully  unfold.  But 
then,  even  granting  this,  I  would  forever  sav,  *^  Let  me  believe 
and  adore,"  and  not "  wonder  and  perish  !'' 


Art.  VI.    FoRviGN  Corresfondknce. 


The  following  extracts  of  letters  received  from  distioguisbed 
individuals  abroad,  are  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Reposito- 
rv  in  the  belief,  that  nothing  can  be  more  acceptable  to  them, 
than  thus  to  learn  from  time  to  time  the  views  and  feelingSf  as 
well  as  the  occupations  and  prospects,  of  persons  whose  names 
and  characters  are  well  known  to  the  American  churches,  but 
whose  works  are  as  yet  little  circulated  among  vs.  Indeed,  one 
great  object  of  the  present  work,  and  in  the  Editor's  view  one  of 
the  most  important,  is,  so  far  as  opportunity  may  arise,  to  com- 
municate information  of  this  kind ;  in  order  thus  to  bring  Chris- 
tians of  different  countries  into  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
each  other,  and  enable  them  better  to  appreciate  and  honour  and 
k>ve  the  Christian  character  and  exertions  of  each  other.  To 
the  sentiments  of  fraternal  affection  expressed  in  the  following 
extracts,  the  heart  of  every  American  Christian  cannot  but 
warmly  respond.  Editor^ 

1.  Extraettfrom  a  Letter  to  Prof.  Stuart^  from  the  R^v.  Ens- 
NEZER  HsifOERSON,  D.  D.  Prof.  of  IlieoL  in  Bighbury  Col- 
legef  near  London.f 

LoHDOH,  FsB.  22, 1831. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, 

«  «  « 

I  cannot  proceed  further,  without  tendering  you  my  best 
thanks  for  the  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  your  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar ;  I  was  already  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  quite  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  importance  of  the  more  condensed  form  in 
which  it  appears.     Even  as  it  is,  it  b,  however,  I  am  sorry  to 

t  Dr  Henderson  is  the  vrell  known  traveller  in  the  nordieni  parts 
of  Europe  and  Iceland,  as  the  agent  of  the  Britiah  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  En. 
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sayi  too  formidable  for  most  of  my  couDtrymen  ;  who  have  got 
so  spoiled  by  the  habit  of  learning  the  language  without  points, 
or  with  them  so  superficially,  that  I  fear  few  copies  will  be  in 
demand.     *     * 

You  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  us,  in  having  the  youns 
men  that  come  to  Andover  already  initiated  into  the  elemental 
parts  of  the  [Hebrew]  language.  With  us  all  is  to  begin  ;  and 
that  with  the  TTheological  Tutor.  I  am  happy  to  say  however, 
that  at  Highbury  College^  (to  which  I  removed  last  July,  the 
Mission  College  having  been  given  up  on  the  ground  of  the  dis- 
proportionate expense,)  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  Hebrew 
begun  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year ;  during  which 
I  find  I  can  take  the  students  through  the  Grammar  and  Genesis 
at  least;  the  third  year  we  can  master  the  more  important  of 
the  other  Mosaic  books  and  the  Psalms ;  and  this  leaves  us  time 
in  the  fourth  year  to  go  tlirough  Job,  Isaiah,  or  the  minor  Pro- 
phets. I  have  now  a  class  that  began  Job  last  September,  and 
have  read  the  whole  of  it, — all  the  Chaldee  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  two  long  chapters  of  Jonathan's  Targum.  For- 
merly the  students  only  got  a  mere  smattering,  and  never  having 
£ot  rairly  over  the  threshold,  could  not  enjoy  the  scenes  within. 
It  grieves  me  to  think  that  I  cannot  devote  more  time  to  the  pro- 
secution of  Biblical  researches,  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  my 
Hebrew  classes ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  with  the  exception  of 
a  course  on  Biblical  Criticism  (already  prepared),  I  have  still  in 
a  great  measure  to  get  up  lectures  on  Biblical  Antiquities,  Di- 
vinity, Church  HistoiT,  and  Pastoral  Theology,  you  will  not 
wonder  that  it  should  be  the  case.  In  the  preparatign  of  my 
divinity  lectures,  it  is  my  object  as  much  as  possible  to  make 
them  exegeiicali  that  the  stuoents  may  have  the  means  of  judg- 
ing whether  any  view  is  contained  in  the  book  of  God,  or  not, 
and  what  is  the  exact  amount  of  evidence  which  any  particular 
passage  may  furnish  b  its  support. 

A  specimen  I  wish  to  send  you  with  some  other  things.  It  is 
a  defence  of  [the  reading]  God  manifest  in  the  fleshy  brought 
out  to  meet  the  temporary  exigency  occasioned  by  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Sociniansi  to  persuade  the  public  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  had  proved  a  corruption  of  the  passage.f 

f  Of  this  little  work  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  says,  that  it 
is  "a  valuable  specimen  of  critical  ability,  BaceessfuUy  exerted  in 
the  investigation  anddiscovery  of  truth."  It  will  be  reprinled  in 
the  next  number  of  this  work.  Em, 
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The  review  of  your  work  [on  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews]  io 
the  Eclectic  greatly  vexed  me. — However,  you  have  this  com- 
fort, if  you  required  it,  which  you  do  not,  that  this  periodical 
is  very  much  gone  down  in  the  estimation  of  the  public ;  which 
I  the  more  regret,  (I  mean  this  in  reference  to  the  cause,)  as  it 
is  the  only  ostensibly  literary  production  published  by  the  Dis- 
senters in  this  country.  It  was  peculiarly  ungracious,  on  the 
ground  that  we  should,  instead  of  carping  and  endeavouring  to 
depreciate  the  productions  of  the  two  countries,  do  every  thing 
in  our  power  to  mutually  bring  them  forward.    *     * 

We  have  a  communion  of  labour.  Our  aims  are  the  same. 
We  serve  the  one  Great  Master.  We  endeavour  in  the  strength 
of  his  grace  to  consecrate  our  energies  to  the  advancement  of 
his  word  and  cause  in  the  world.  Let  us  persevere.  ^  In  due 
time  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.'  Commeadiog  you  and  your 
various  and  important  labours  to  his  blessing,  I  remain 

Your's,  very  fraternally, 
E.  Henderson. 


2.  Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Prof.  Stuart  from  the  Rev.  John 
Pye  Smith,  D.  D.  Prof  of  Theol.  at  Homerton  near 
London, 

HOMZBTOM,  NSAR  LoNDOK,  AfRIL  7,  1831. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, 

*  *  « 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  works  constituting  the  Course  of 
Hebrew  Studt/j  which  you  have  so  kindly  sent  to  Dr  Hen- 
derson ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  being  favoured  with  the  in- 
spection of  them.  He  teaches  Hebrew  at  Highbury  (College, 
upon  the  solid  principles  to  which  you  are  giving  currency  and 
effect.  In  our  College  the  arrangement  is  different.  The  He- 
brew tuition  belongs  to  the  Classical  Tutor^s  office.  I  lament 
to  say  that  Mr  Walfort,  an  inflexible  man,  who  has  sustained 
that  office  for  seventeen  years,  has  followed  the  baseless  scheme 
of  Parkhurst,  which  you  so  justly  denominate  ''  without  form 
and  void."  He  has,  under  heavy  mental  affliction,  very  recently 
resigned.  My  new  colleague,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Godfrey  Bishop, 
has  long  entered,  and  most  cordially,  into  your  principles ;  and 
he  will  zealously  and  ably  act  upon  them.  Our  number  of  stu- 
dents does  not  average  more  than  about  sixteen ;  at  Highbuiyi 
they  have  usually  double  that  number,  or  more.  The  term  of 
study  with  us  is  usually  two  years  longer  than  theirs.    Our  insti- 
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tution  consists  of  two  foundations,  the  one  having  commenced 
about  1690  ;  the  other,  to  which  the  property  belongs,  in 
1730. 

*  «  « 

Yours,  most  truly, 

J.  Pte  Smith. 


3.    Extracts  from  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  from  the  same. 

HoMSRTON,  Middlesex,  April  IG,  1831. 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  cannot  but  feel  myself  greatly  favoured  in  your  kind  atten- 
tion, in  addition  to  those  of  your  distinguished  iellow  Professors 
Dr  Woods  and  Mr  Stuart.       *      * 

In  my  letter  to  Professor  Stuart,  I  forgot  to  advert  to  a  topic 
which  gave  me  considerable  pain.  May  I  trespass  on  your  kind- 
ness to  mention  it  to  him  ?  It  is,  what  appeared  to  me  the  un- 
kind and  unjust  manner  in  which  his  Commentary  on  the  He- 
brews was  treated  in  the  Eclectic  Review.  I  am  ignorant  who 
the  author  of  that  article  was,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  know. 
An.  equally  unknown  reviewer  also,  I  think  m  the  Congrega- 
tional Magazine,  while  in  other  respects  he  wrote  with  com- 
mendable fairness,  made  a  very  unreflecting  objection  to  the 
constant  adducing  of  the  Greek  text  in  the  Commentary ;  a 
circumstance  of  so  much  convenience  to  that  class  of  readers 
for  whom  the  work  is  principally  intended.  The  editor  of  the 
Eclectic  Review  is  Mr  Josiah  Conder ;  that  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Magazine,  the  Rev.  John  Blackburn  of  Pentonville,  near 
London ;  both  excellent  men.  But  in  such  publications,  haste, 
and  infirmity,  and  the  diversity  of  writers,  will  produce  things 
occasionally  that  excite  regret.        *       * 

From  your  long  residence  in  Germany,  I  cherish  the  hope 
that  you  will  communicate  to  the  British  and  American  Chris- 
tian public  a  more  accurate,  discriminating,  and  just  account  of 
the  state  of  real  religion  in  the  different  German  states  than 
has  been  yet  done. — In  this  country  there  are  some,  yet  I  be- 
lieve not  many,  who  have  imbibed  the  spirit,  in  its  worst  power, 
of  the  German  rationalists.  These  are  partly  among  the  open 
and  honestly  avowed  Unitarians,  and  partly  in  the  established 
church,  notwithstanding  the  "  binding  force"  of  its  articles  and 
liturgy ;  of  which  "  binding  force"  my  worthy  friend  Mr  Rose 
is  so  enamoured.    In  his  book,  of  which  the  second  edition  is  a 
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great  improvement  upon  the  first,  on  "  The  State  of  the  Prc^- 
testant  Religion  in  Germany,^  he  has  brought  forward  a  mass 
of  materials,  but  to  a  considerable  degree,  I  fear,  incomplete  as 
data. — ^Mr  Pusey,  Hebrew  Professor  at  Oxford,  appears  to  me 
to  have  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  case ;  but,  I  fear 
that  his  candour  and  benevolence  have  betrayed  him  into  mistakes 
of  a  kind  the  reverse  of  Mr  Rose's.  Yet  I  can  speak  only  of  his 
first  edition ;  the  second,  I  am  told,  is  much  improved.  I  feel 
an  ardent  desire  to  know  your  opinion  of  Schleiermacher.  One 
finds  in  his  writings  a  daring  and  a  rashness  mounting  up  to  ab- 
solute impiety;  and  yet,  in  some,  the  apparent  breathings  of 
vital  religion.         *         * 

Do  me  the  favour  of  making  my  most  respectful  regards  to 
Dr  Woods  and  Mr  Stuart.     That  the  best  of  heavenly  blessings 
may  rest  upon  you  and  them,  is  the  cordial  prayer  of. 
My  dear  sir, 

Yours,  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  faith  and  love, 

J.  PtE   SfiUTH. 


4.  Extracts  from  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  from  the  Rev.  Saituel 
Lee,  B.  D.  Prof  of  Arabic  and  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge^  Eng. 

LoHDOit,  Jrvc  5,  1831. 

Mt  Dsar  Sik, 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  Jan. 
20th,  which  came  duly  to  hand,  and  for  the  first  number  of  your 
"  Biblical  Repository." — ^It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  you,  and  to  contribute  all  the  encour- 
agement, advice,  etc.  I  can,  to  your  praiseworthy  undertaking. 
It  delights  me  and  all  my  Cambridge  and  other  friends  to  find, 
that  our  American  neighbours  are  really  outstripping  us  in  the 
cause  of  Biblical  literature.  May  He  whose  cause  you  are  la- 
bouring to  promote,  strengthen  your  hands  an  hundred  fold  !  I 
am  quite  sure  you  will  find  no  unholy  rivalry  here,  although  I 
do  hope,  you  will  find  us  endeavouring  to  keep  up  the  race,  as 
well  as  the  contention  necessary  to  secure  that  crown,  which 
fadeth  not  away. 

I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  [new  edition  of  Prof.  Stuart'sJ 
Grammar ;  and  the  industry  of  its  author  is  new  matter  for  my 
admiration  of  him.  Of  my  own  Grammar,  which  difl!ers  a  lit- 
tle in  principle  firom  Mr  Stuart's,  a  very  large  impressk>n  has 
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sold  entirely  off,  and  I  am  now  printing  a  secondi  and  am  about 
half  way  through  it.  I  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  new 
matter,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  duly  appreciate,  and  I  am  not 
without  hopes  will  closely  criticise.  My  doctrine  of  the  tenses 
of  the  verb,  I  consider  as  established.  M.  de  Sacy,  with  whom 
I  am  now  engaged  in  controversy  on  that  and  some  other  points, 
has,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  §iven  this  up.  He  only  now 
contends  for  the  venerable  converstvum.  In  my  next  reply,  of 
which  I  shall  send  you  a  copy,  I  expect  to  satisfy  him  on  this 
point  also.  The  other  points  I  allude  to  as  lately  made  out  by 
me,  are,  the  use  of  the  apocopated  preseni  tenses,  the  use  of  the 
in  paragogiCf  and  of  the  a  epenihettc  and  paragogic.  These  I 
find  all  in  constant  use  in  the  Arabic,  and  their  offices  laid  down 
by  the  native  Grammarians ;  and  that  in  no  case  do  these  rules 
disagree  with  Hebrew  usages.  But  on  this  subject  you  will 
make  up  your  mind,  when  you  see  the  works  alluded  to. 

I  send  you  herewith  two  works  which  I  have  lately  publish- 
ed. One  on  the  interpretation  etc.  of  Scripture  generally,  and 
of  prophecy  in  particular.  The  results  I  came  to  in  the  latter 
case,  were  such  as  I  did  not  expect,  but  which  I  found  myself 
quite  unable  to  get  rid  of. — ^I  can  only  say  of  myself,  that  my 
aim  is  truth ;  and  in  so  saying,  I  can  perhaps  also  affirm,  that  I 
am  willing  to  give  up  the  views  there  advanced,  when  it  shall 
be  shown  that  they  are  unsound.  You  wiU  find  a  considerable 
quantity  of  other  curious  matter  in  the  book,  and  among  this, 
some  which  has  induced  me  to  think  more  lightly  both  of  Ger- 
man learning  and  of  German  divinity  than  I  have  been  used  to 
thipk.  But  this  I  leave.  The  other  work  I  send  you  consists 
of  some  Latin  prefaces  prepared  for  a  small  Polyglott  published 
by  Mr  Bagster,  of  whicn  you  have  no  doubt  'heard.  You  will 
find  some  original  matter  in  this,  although  the  work  is  not  long. 

Since  I  wrote  last  to  America,  I  have  been  elected  to  the  He- 
brew  professorship  in  our  university.  In  consequence  of  this, 
I  have  sent  out  a  general  Prospectus  of  Lectures,  a  copy  of 
which  I  send  you.*  So,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  see  that  I  mean 
not  to  sleep  at  my  post.  Mr  Skinner  and  several  others  at 
Cambridge  are  working  with  me  very  cordially,  and  I  hope  we 

*  The  following  is  the  Prospectus  here  referred  to.  Ed. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  1831. 
The  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  gives  notice,  Uiat  it  is  hb  in- 
tention, early  in  the  next  October  Term,  to  commence  (with  a  view 

No.  IV.  99 
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shall  recover  the  honour  of  our  countryi  which  had  beeo  allows 
ed  to  fade  in  this  respect. 
I  have  in  the  press  too,  a  new  Hebrew  Lexicon,  of  which  I 

to  publication)  a  complete  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  Scrips 
turesy  of  which  the  fdlowing  is  an  outline. 

I.     • 

1.  The  Philology  and  Rhetoric  of  the  Hebrewi. 

2.  Their  Archaeologia  or  Antiouities. 

3.  Jewiah,  i.  e.  Rabbinic  and  Karaite  Literature,  and  the  inflnenee  it  ha» 
exercised  on  the  ezeeetical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptarea. 

4.  On  the  Oriental  Dialeeta,  vis.  the  Arabic.  Sjrriae,  Chaldale,  Samaritan, 
Ethiopic,  Pertic,  Coptic,^their  uae,  and  abnae,  etc. 

5.  The  authority,  use,  etc.  of  the  Ancient  Paraphrases  and  Venionaof  the 
Scriptures,  Tiz.  the  Chaldee  Targnms,  the  Septuafint  and  other  Greek 
versions,  the  Latin  Itala  and  Vu&ate,  the  Synac  Feschito  and  Vem'ens 
from  the  Greek,  the  Ethiopic,  and  Coptic. 

6.  How  far  the  Commentaries,  Apologies,  and  Homilies,  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  may  be  relied  on  as  means  of  Scriptural  Interpretation. 

7.  Modern  Grammars,  Lexicons,  Commentaries,  Homilies,  Ephemeral 
Reading,  etc. 

IL 

1.  The  language  of  Pronhecy,  whether  purely  Terbai,  symbolical,  or  mixed. 

2.  The  single  and  double  sense  considered. 


3.  Examination  of  passages  cited  from  the  Prophets  in  the  New  Testament. 
.    On  fulfilled  and  unfulfiUed  Prophecy ;  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  and 
modems,  whether  Christians  or  Jews,  considered. 


6.  The  Prophecies  analyied,  read,  and  construed. 

III. 

1.  The  Book  of  Psalms  analTved,  read,  explained,  and  applied. 

2.  The  citations  given  in  tne  New  Testament  fi^m  this  Book  examiaed, 
with  respect  to  lK>th  their  grammatical  and  exegetical  interpretation. 

IV. 
The  Historical  and  Doctrinal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  considered, 
read,  and  construed,  in  the  following  order. 

1.  The  Book  of  Genesis,  with  respect  to  its  character  and  authority,  both  aa 
a  religious  and  historical  code  ;  its  coincidences  with  the  Fragments  of 
Chal&an,  Eg[yptian, Phoenician,  and  other  antiauities ;  its  predictions,  etc. 

2.  The  remaining  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  regard  to  their  religions 
and  historical  character,  authority,  predictions,  etc. 

3.  Historical  sketch  of  the  Theocracy,  its  duration,  and  fate.  Difficulties 
occurring  in  the  Biblical  narratiTe,  and  particularly  those  which  hare 
been  adduced  as  grounds  of  objection  to  the  authority  of  the  Smptnree. 

4.  Citations  of  the  New  Testament  adduced  and  considered. 

5.  The  doctrinal  books,  riz.  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  analyzed,  read,  and 
construed ;  citations  from  these  found  in  the  New  Testament,  examined ; 
their  general  character  and  authority  considered. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  course  will  be  completed  in  one 
year ;  the  intention  is,  merely  to  give  an  outline  of  the  plan  propos- 
ed, subject  however  to  such  alterations  as  the  iiature  of  each  case 
may  require ;  and  to  bring  the  whxAe  to  a  dose  as  early  as  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  subjects  wiU  allow. 
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sball  send  jou  a  copy  when  it  is  published,  as  indeed  I  intend  to 
do  of  every  thing  else.  When  these  come  to  hand,  remember 
I  wish  my  friend  Stuart  to  be  partner  with  you,  in  remembrance 
of  his  former  tokens  of  friendship,  and  to  shew  you  how  much 
I  desire  to  see  you  flourish  in  these  good  inquiries. 

Yours,  most  truly, 

Samuel  Lee. 

In  connexion  with  the  preceding  letter  from  Prof.  Lee,  the 
Editor  is  induced  to  subjoin  the  following  account  of  his  early 
life  and  studies,  contained  in  a  letter  from  himself  to  Jonathan 
Scott,  Esq.  LL.  D.  formerly  Oriental  Professor  of  the  Royal 
and  Military  East  India  Colleges,  published  by  Bishop  Bur- 
gess, in  his  little  work  entitled  "Motives  to  the  Study  of  He- 
brew," Lond.  1814.  It  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  interesting 
account  of  genius  and  industry  in  humble  life,  struggling  with 
and  surmounting  all  external  obstacles,  and  at  length  elevating 
their  possessor  to  one  of  the  most  important  and  conspicuous 
stations  in  the  literary  and  Christian  world.  Editor. 

A  Letter  from  Mr  Samuel  Lee  to  Jonathan  Scott,  Esq, 
Sir, 

In  conformity  to  your  request,  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  de- 
tail of  my  pursuits  in  languages,  with  some  circumstances  of  my  life 
connected  therewith. 

The  first  rudiments  of  learning  I  received  at  a  charity  school,  at 
Longnor,*  in  the  county  of  Salop,  where  I  was  bom,  which  is  a  vil* 
lage  situated  on  the  Hereford  road,  about  eight  miles  from  Shrews- 
bury. Here  I  remained  till  I  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
and  went  through  the  usual  gradations  of  such  institutions,  without 
distinguishing  myself  in  any  respect ;  for  as  punishment  is  the  only 
alternative  generally  held  out,  1,  like  others,  thought  it  sufficient  to 
avoid  it.  At  the  age  above  mentioned,  I  was  put  out  apprentice  to 
a  carpenter  and  joiner,  by  Robert  Corbett,  Esq.  in  which,  I  must 
confess,  I  underwent  hardships  seldom  acquiesced  in  by  boys  of 
my  age ;  but  as  my  father  died  when  I  was  very  young,  and  I  knew 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  my  mother  to  provide  better  for  me,  as 
she  had  two  more  to  support  by  her  own  labour,  I  judged  it  best  to 
submit 

About  the  age  of  seventeen  I  formed  a  determination  to  learn 
the  Latin  language ;  to  which  I  was  instigated  by  the  following 
circum3tances.     I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  such  books  as 

*  Foonded  and  endowed  by  the  family  of  Corbett,  owners  of  that 
estate. 
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happened  to  be  in  the  house  where  I  lodged ;   bat  meeting  wkh 
Latin  quotations,  found  m  jaeif  unable  to  comprehend  them.    Being 
employed  about  this  time  in  the  building  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
el, for  Sir  Edward  Smith,  of  Actonburnel,  where  I  saw  many  Latin 
books,  and  frequendy  he4rd  that  language  read,  my  resolution  was 
confirmed.    I  immediately  bought  Ruddiman's  Latin  Grammar,  at 
a  book-stall,  and  learnt  it  by  heart  throughout     I  next  purchased 
Corderius*  Colloquies,  by  Loggan,  which  I  found  a  very  great  as- 
sistance tome,  and  afterwards  obtained  Entick's  Latin  Dictionary; 
also  soon  after  Beza's  Testament,  and  Clarke's  Exercises.    There 
was  one  circumstance,  however,  which,  as  it  had  some  effect  on 
my  progress,  I  shall  mention  in  this  place.     I  one  day  asked  one  of 
the  priests,  who  came  frequently  to  us,  to  give  me  some  information 
of  which  I  was  then  in  want ;  who  replied,  that  "charity  b^an  at 
home."     This  was  very  mortifying,  but  it  only  served  as  a  stimulus 
to  my  endeavours ;  for,  from  this  time,  I  resolved,  if  poesibie,  to  ex- 
cel even  him.     There  was  one  circumstance,  however,  more  pow- 
erful in  opposing  me,  and  that  was  poverty.    I  had,  at  that  time, 
but  six  shillings  per  week  to  subsist  on,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
washing  and  lodging ;  out  of  this,  however,  I  spared  aomething  to 
gratify  my  desire  for  learning,  which  I  did,  though  not  without  cur- 
tailing myself  of  proper  support.    My  wages  were,  however,  soon 
after  raised  one  shilling  a  week,  and  the  next  year  a  shilling  more; 
during  which  time  I  read  the  Latin  Bible,  Floras,  some  of  Cicero's 
Orations,  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Justin,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Horace's 
Odes,  and  Ovid's  Epistles.     It  may  be  asked,  how  I  obtained  these 
books  7    I  never  had  all  at  once,  but  generally  read  one  and  sold 
it,  the  price  of  which,  with  a  little  added  to  it,  enabled  me  to  buy 
another,  and  this  being  read,  was  sold  to  procure  the  next 

I  was  now  out  of  my  apprenticeship,  and  determined  to  learn  the 
Greek.  I  bought  therefore  a  Westminster  Greek  Grammar,  and  soon 
afterwards  procured  a  Testament,  which  I  found  not  very  difficult 
with  the  assistance  of  Schrevelius'  Lexicon.  I  bought  next  Hun- 
tingford's  Greek  Exercises,  which  I  wrote  throughout,  and  then, 
in  pursuance  to  the  advice  laid  down  in  the  Exercises,  read  Xeno- 
phon's  Cyropaedia,  and  soon  after  Plato's  Dialogues,  some  part  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  Py thagoras's  Golden  Verses,  with 
the  Commentary  of  Hierocles,  Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and 
some  of  the  Poetae  Minores,  with  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

I  now  thought  I  might  attempt  the  Hebrew,  and  accordingly  pro- 
cured By  timer's  Grammar,  with  his  LyraProphetica;  and  soonafier 
obtained  a  Psalter,  which  I  read  by  the  help  of  the  Lyra.  I  next 
purchased  Buxtorfs  Grammar  and  Lexicon,  with  a  Hebrew  Bible; 
and  now  I  seemed  drawing  fast  towards  the  summit  of  my  wishes, 
but  was  far  from  being  uninterrupted  in  these  pursuits.  A  frequent 
inflammation  in  my  eyes,  with  every  possible  discouragement  from 
those  about  me,  were  certainly  powerful  opponents ;  but  habit,  snd 
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a  fixed  detdnnmalion  to  proceed,  had  now  made  stndy  my  greatest 
happiness ;  and  I  every  day  returned  to  it,  rather  as  a  source  of 
-^;  rest  from  manual  labour ;  and  though  I  felt  many  privations  in  con- 

^^  sequence,  it  amply  repaid  me  in  that  solitary  satisfaction,  which 

^-  none,  but  a  mind  actuated  as  mine  was,  could  feel.    But  to  return ; 

^  chance  had  thrown  in  my  way  the  Targum  of  Onkelos ;  and  I  had 

::  a  Chaldaic  Granmiar  in  Bythner's  Lyra,  with  the  assistance  of 

'^  which  and  of  Schindler's  Lexicon,  I  soon  read  it    I  next  proceed- 

ed to  the  Syriac,  and  read  some  of  Gutbir's  Testament,  by  the 
help  of  Otho's  Synopsis,  and  Schindler's  Lexicon.    I  had  also  oo- 
;  casionally  looked  over  the  Samaritan ;  but  as  the  Samaritan  Penta- 

i  teuch  differs  little  from  the  Hebrew,  except  in  a  change  of  letters,  I 

s  found  no  difficulty  in  reading  it,  in  quotations,  wherever  I  found 

:■  it ;  and  with  quotations  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself,  as  books 

I  m  that  language  were  entirely  out  of  my  reach. 

By  this  time  I  had  attained  my  twenty-fifth  year,  and  had  got  a 
good  chest  of  tools,  worth  I  suppose  about  <£25.  I  was  now  sent 
mto  Worcestershire,  to  superintend,  on  the  part  of  my  master,  Mr 
John  Lee,  the  repairing  of  a  large  house,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Cookes.  I  began  now  to  think  it  necessary  to  relinquish  the  study 
of  languages ;  as  I  perceived,  that  however  excellent  the  acquisition 
may  have  appeared  to  me,  it  was  in  my  situation  entirely  useless. 
I  sold  my  books  and  made  new  resolutions.  In  fact,  I  married, 
considering  my  calling  as  my  only  support ;  and  some  promises  and 
insinuations  had  been  made  to  me,  which  seemed  of  a  favourable 
nature  in  my  occupation.  I  was  awaked,  however,  from  these 
views  and  suggestions  by  a  circumstance,  which  gave  a  new  and 
distressing  appearance  to  my  affairs ;  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house 
we  were  repairing;  in  which  my  tools,  and  with  them  all  my  views 
and  hopes,  were  consumed.  I  was  now  cast  on  the  world  without 
a  friend,  a  shilling,  or  even  the  means  of  subsistence.  This,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  but  slightly  felt  by  me,  as  I  had  always  been 
the  child  of  misfortune,  had  not  the  partner  of  my  life  been  im- 
merged  in  the  same  afflicting  circumstances.  There  was,  howev- 
er, no  alternative,  and  I  now  began  to  think  of  some  new  course  of 
life,  in  which  my  former  studies  might  prove  advantageous.  I 
thought  that  of  a  country  schoolmaster  would  be  the  most  likely  to 
answer 'ray  purpose.  I  therefore  applied  myself  to  the  study  of 
Murray's  English  Exercises,  and  improved  myself  in  arithmetic. 
There;  was,  however,  one  grand  objection  to  this ;  I  had  no  money 
to  begin,  and  I  did  not  know  any  friend  who  wodd  be  inclined  to' 
lend.  In  the  mean  time  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Corbett^  had  heard 
of  my  attachment  to  study,  and  having  been  informed  of  my  being 
in  Longnor,  sent  for  me  in  order  to  inform  himself  of  particulars. 

*  Nephew  and  successor  to  Robert  Corbett,  Esq.  before  men- 
tioned. 
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To  him  I  communicated  mj  circumstances,  and  it  is  to  his  good- 
ness that  I  am  indebted  for  the  situation  I  at  present  fill,  and  for 
sereral  other  valuable  benefits  which  he  thought  pro]>er  generouslj 
to  confer.  My  circumstances  since  that  time  are  too  well  known 
to  jou  to  need  any  further  elucidation.  It  is  through  your  kind  as- 
sistance I  made  myself  thus  far  acquainted  with  the  Arabic,  Pe^ 
sian,  and  Hindoostanee  Languages ;  of  my  progress  in  which  you, 
Sir,  are  undoubtedly  the  best  ju(^. 
I  am,  Sir, 

With  every  possible  respect, 

SAuvtL  Leb. 
Blae  School,  Shrewsbury,  > 
April  26,  1813.  J 

Note  by  Mr.  Scott.  Mr  Lee  was  introduced  to  me  by  Mr 
Archdeacon  Corbett.  The  assistance  he  so  gratefully  speaks  of, 
from  myself,  was  chiefly  in  the  loan  of  books,  and  directing  bim  in 
pronunciation ;  he  wanted  no  other.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
he  was  able  not  only  to  read  and  translate  from  any  Arabic  or  Pe^ 
sian  manuscript,  but  to  compose  in  those  languages.  S'mce  my  re- 
siding at  Bath,  he  has  sent  me  translations,  into  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian, of  several  of  Dr  Johnson's  Oriental  Apok)gues  in  the  Ram- 

.  bier,  and  of  Addison's  Vision  of  Mirza,  in  the  Spectator.  They 
are  wonderfully  well  done ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  not  singular, 
as  they  have  met  also  the  approbation  of  Mr  James  Anderson, 
whose  abilities  as  an  Orientalist  are  sufficiently  established  to  ren- 
der his  applause  highly  satisfactory.     Mr  Lee,  in  addition  to  his 

.  knowledge  of  the  dead  and  Eastern  languages,  has  made  also  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  French,  German,  and  Italian.  With  his 
amazing  facility  of  acquiring  languages  he  possesses  taste  for  ele- 
gant composition,  and  has  no  slight  poetical  talents,  of  which  I 
have  seen  some  specimens  in  English  and  Latin ;  also  a  Parody  of 
Gray's  Ode  to  Adversity,  in  Greek  Sapphic  verse,  which  I  am  in- 
formed by  judges,  for  I  am  myself  no  Grecian,  is  a  surprising  effort 
of  self  instructed  genius.  His  present  situation  is  that  of  Master 
of  a  small  Charity  Foundation  in  Shrewsbury  ;  but  he  also  attends 
two  schools  as  teacher  of  arithmetic,  and  at  a  few  private  houses  as 
instructor,  in  Persic  and  Hindoostanee,  to  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  • 
who  expect  appointments  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  Honr 
ourable  East  India  Company  ;  and  the  progress  made  by  his  pupils 
shews,  that  he  has  the  talent  of  conveying  knowledge  to  others,  an 
art  not  always  possessed  by  the  learned. 

[Mr  Lee  was  aflerwards  employed  as  Orientalist  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  where  he  so  much  distinguished  himself,  as  to 
receive  not  long  afler  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Sn.] 
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D-^K ,  718. 

2,104. 

^na,716. 
9^\  605. 

'in"3,^rf'?,60O. 

173,716.. 

VkT,684. 

n 

Plin,  597. 
rt«tttl,6a7. 
rron,  81. 
VVDh,100, 106. 
V^Vi',  '590. 
pjjn,596. 
ni5ri,596. 

•I 


J.  Hebrew, 

rtitT' ,  738  sqq. 
W3<,  •»a'»a ,  586. 
t3''7a^,597.* 
in' ,  592. 
in*^,  608. 
nij;,716. 

li»,97. 

n?;  716. 

0^2) ,  94. 
ni"^b5),95. 
13/5te. 
9r\^ ,  608. 

lj,79. 

TO,1'^»,688. 
D^xna ,  690. 
^  ]  6041 
taD»,  76. 

na*,to3- 
nan ,  94. 
t3^rott)» ,  596. 

a 
V!a,!ibt3,684. 
na-^na ,  686. 

nob.  694. 

n5n:n^,7i8. 


b:>,85. 
ia3>,715. 
nniaaw ,  91. 

D 

innD,686. 

MS: ,  605,  717. 

pni,718sq. 
njJ'lX ,  591,  718  eq. 

tj^'asnpj ,  605. 

t3'^iip,86. 

«^R.717. 

in,682(8q. 

n-'^ip",  584. 
"^yip ,  594. 

\b 
ttj  prefix,  577. 
i?>M>,99. 
nn«J,99, 107. 
•;5-)ia,598. 

n 
?f5a«in,94. 
M"^l»»,609. 


il.  Oreek. 


ayad'oavwi  (rp?7<rrdri7^),  683, 
a/pMA(ao$(ic07«yo^),680.  [684. 
MTog  (aUrog)^  660. 
dd^t'finog,  a^fAMTog,  674 
aittlfia  (ahtjaig),  672. 

Xanop  nouiVf-ylv^a^ai^y^  4177  j 
684. 


aKardnot;0T0^(a7r€a;(rT0^),  674. 
oK^^y,  477. 

anovam  {aKOvaofiM\  643,  666. 
aiUxropo^anr/a,  664. 
aA^iiToip  (aAfxrpvOfy),  666. 
aAi}^«^v,  676. 
dJiXaxo^ip,  679. 
oUAoT(i^^/axo9iO^^  682.    [666. 
dfiogniaiu  (dfitifirfj^Ofiat)^  643, 
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d^agtnXog  (dfiagrtiXoc),  674 
ajiqtjfiiQivog,  675. 
ovafia^fAog  (avafiaafiog),  660. 
avanaiv6<a  (aVaxaAwfu),  677. 
apanalvmoig  {ayaxMviaig),  677. 
ivaaTarovv  (avaaiaTOv  nouip), 
^viiXart,  anlktno,  664.     [664. 
avfTaCw  (iUniCHv),  676. 
ttvd^gwiagiouog,  682. 
av&vnatcwo,  684. 
ay^i^aroff,  684. 
avtanodofia  {avtan63offiQ),ff7l. 
avrXfifia  {avtXog),  672. 
«|ai  (afo/uai),  666. 
07iapj|fi7,  401  sj. 
inflpaarog   (dmlgatog,    ami- 
,  piyroff),  673. 
-o7i<A«i/oo/iai,  666. 
cJTiodfxoTdoi,  678. 

unoxoifia  (nataxQ^fta;  unox^h- 
a*ff),672.^  ^ 

fXTioAAuiot'  (aTioiUi;?)^  667. 

'u^noAAoi,  Tov^  rdy,  661. 

dp^dy  ^i^/ua,  481. 

aQti/tvvtjtog;  674. 

apjif^ai/ya/oi/os',  082. 

ap;(»r£Aaivt7ff,  682. 

iobiAiiiu  (oo^«V««a),672. 

oi^Si;  (ai/Si^d*;),  671. 

aJrap(«r«p),660. 

tti^Jt^*  ^^XVf*^>  672. 

a^aurrai  j^agj^rt^ra*),  662. 

a9i}/u«p*yoff,  674,  675. 

aipvnpoto  {aq)imvlCco),  677. 
B 

pa^fAog  (fiaofiog),  660.  * 

PaaUeia  toiv  ovgavoiv^  557,565. 

PctalX^aoa  (fiaaiXlg),  668. 

/?ato?,  667. 

PtfifiXofa  (fiififiXop  7iOM7tr),684. 

fiiaOT^g  ifiiatiig),  673. 

fiovXij  ifiovXtiaig),  671. 

fiovXc/fAM,  fiovXfh   lifiovXii^tiVf 
ifiovXii&ii,  002. 


fiXmato  {yiXdoofiai),  666. 
Yiviova  {yiviffUa),  r«f,  646. 
ffptj^fig  {y6v6fitPog)j  666. 
fivpiifiaTa^  477. 
ylvofifni  (p/POfiai),  660. 
^rtt'cuoxai  (/i/i^ol axai),  660. 
/i^iordff,  yvmaiig,  674. 
foyyvCftp,  yoyyvafAog,  (vov^gv^ 

(hv^  rov&gvafiog,)  ^0. 
^oyc?C9  rov^,  661. 
fgafifiatug,  xovg,  661. 
ygtiyogeip  (tygvyogttp),  676. 

JovAd^  (iaXog),  660. 
^cjcardw  (eXfxar^vctf),  677. 
deofUiP  (ocafUv<»y),676. 
deofiot,  ^,  (ra  ^cofia),  666. 
i€On6xnit  736,  7^. 
^«a,  170. 
SuifugMfiog,  682. 
ihaanognliiip,  660. 
itdaOKoXog^  diddaxitp^4ld6. 
iidguyfiop  {dldgaxt*op),e4B,%&l. 
di'naiog,  477. 
dou^fia^ia  j^doxifi^),^  670. 
dvpufuu^  fvpn^  i&vpij&fjactp,  idv- 
dvpufion^  683.  [yoTO,  662. 

dvyij  (^dvaaai),  665. 
«i;alf  (d[tH>ry),  662. 
^Qi4£Jca99t;Aoy,  682.' 
«aii7  (^oi'i?),  643,  667. 

ffiXuGtvau  (ifiXaoTOp),  666. 

ifiovXii&fj,  662. 

'iSJ^parCf^i',  548.    • 

fya/u^cro  (*>w«),  667.     ,  [686. 

fyapantfiaa  (riyapaxTrjaaftriv), 

Mpptjau{ifeppijaafjifjp)6^fiGR. 

tyxvog  {iynvficop,)  674. 

l/i^cujcair  (^I'oixaaO,  663. 

idoXMvaop  (idoX$ovp),  664. 

/di/yaro,  662. 

cTi^aa,  643. 

i&gcipa  {t^gixjmfAfip),  666. 

tidafUP,  iidap,  664. 

eUhiXolargelm,  -^g^ig,  662. 
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finov  {iim,  nni),  662. 

fiQflKttv  (HQijxaoi),  663. 

«JWa,  662. 

iJov^&atSj  664. 

ingipoaav,  664. 

ixrgwfia  («|«jU/JA(»/ua),  679. 

%*w,  664. 

tXafiav,  647. 

«i*off,  668. 

iXivaofiai,  643,  665. 

'JSkXfjvlCeiv^  548. 

ijU«AA«,  662. 

tvdeiyfia,  ivdal^g,  671. 

ivdwafioo),  683. 

i^invva  (iSamvttiQ)grivi7g)J&78. 

iUlXato,  664. 

*f ^A^aw,  664. 

«5oi;(^«ifOw  (i^ovdevlCdf),  678. 

iivTtplietv  {aqivnvlinv,  divn.), 

^  676,  683. 

inaivtao)  (inaiviaofiai),  666. 

«iif<Ta  (iTT^crov),  647,  664. 

iTT^g^at^cii  (m^ao))  660. 

{(Ojf^a^a^  169. 

iahtifAtt,  ia^rja^g,  672. 

*v()ai;,  664. 

«i;a;|r97^aii',  645. 

ivxctgiazeTv,  688. 

«g)a/ojUf  J/,  664, 

ijpdyoaav,  477. 

t^yyuv,  664. 

«a!(>aKaif,  663. 

Z 
CvT^fia,  Wtiyq^,  672. 

TjpovXri^riv^  662, 
ij^i/vij^jyaay,  662. 
iJrfiJ?,  ^'^«oy,  675. 
^A^aTf  {fik^€T€),  647,  664. 
^A€^oaav,  477,  664. 
VMfXQTtjau  (ii/4agT0v),  666. 
ijjUf  AA*,  662. 
VjAf'giog,  vfJLiQivqg,  675. 
iffiioovg  (fjfAiatog)  tou,  662. 
fivicayfiivri  ^vga,  665. 
i^tVX^V;  665. 

^*'0«>i7,  lyVoif  J7,  n^olr&ti,  665. 
No.  IV,  100 


VQnayrjv  {^ngnaa^tiv),  666. 
^rriy^a  (lyaaa,  ^Vro),  672. 
i/Toi  («aTw),  663. 


^«o'?,  743. 
^ig$v6g,  675. 


e 


?a/Ma,  faa^ff,  672. 
iavx^  {ictxi),  660. 

%a^Vf*fgiv6g(xa&f3fAigiog\67i. 
uaHofu  (xa&m),  666. 
jca^ou  (xd&rjao),  667. 
xaA«(yto  (xaAot/ia^),  666. 
icafi/nvHP  (xatcx/*vHv)^  660. 
jcaroAaAia  (A«A«a,  jr()oaA.  ngoX,) 

684. 
tcarakv/ia  (naTayciyiov,  xara- 

Ai;(j*ff),  671. 
xa76A/n:o<Tai'^  664. 
xttvxciaai  (xavxql),  663. 
xovafi?,  itcnjxvfia,  672, 
xavytjaig,  670, 
Mgdiiaa)  (xegdavci)^  666. 
jcAaiJoroi  ^xAaiJaOjiia*),  666. 
xA«Vai  (xA«i/;Oi"«0i  666. 
xXi^avog  (xgl^avog),  660. 
xvrj'&iiv  j^xvehf),  676. 
xo*viJ  d^aAfXTOff,  Of  xo»yoi,  473, 
xoUyfitatiig,  680.  [652. 

xo()aoiov,  680. 
xoGfAog^  567. 

xgafi^arog  (oxlftnovg),  683, 
x()aTa£dcu  (x()aTiJyw),  678. 
xwpiOff,  733  sqq,  li;  xi;()/a),  759. 
xt/fftff,  373  sq. 
-^cJ,  t^y,  661, 

A*iiOff,648,667. 

Aoyoff,  478. 

3f 

fAtt^tirgla  (/ia^fjrglg),  670. 

fia^A<i7,688. 

^<AAiy,  p/i«AA*,  <ju«AAf,  662. 

682,  684.  '^    ^ 
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ftiatiiafigipoQ,  076. 

%ia),  670. 

N 

vavv^  rtjy^  661. 
vi^^Hv  (vdr),  676,  677. 
vol  (i/fji),  661. 

voaaog,  voaaiov^  (veoQaog,  wocr- 
aiov,)  649,  660. 

£i;(Nxo>  (ivgin)^  669. 

O 
6ivifaaa$  (oivvf),  663. 
oUaair  (ioaat),  667. 
oixodianoTfig,  668. 
oixodofdij  {'6fifjfi»)y  666,  672. 
opyij,  46(6. 

ifi^Qlinv  ioQ^QiVHv),  675,683. 
0(>^^»yd$  (og^giog),  674. 
dpyi^orpfa  (oVrn^rp^O*  070. 
oi;'?«iV  (oi^£/ff),  648,  661. 
oi;i^*i/  ^ourftV),  648,  661. 
otfffh  otpofiai,  662. 

n 

na$3evHv,  645. 
navdoxevg,  477. 
naifdox(7a¥  {navSoimov)^  660. 
nwoixi  (navoixi^o/^),  678. 
Mi'Toi^  (^xaardrf),  679. 
7i«poxaA«?i',  TrctpaxAf^ot^,  665. 
itagffiPoXi^,  477. 
nagt'ifi  (nagi^tj)^  603. 
Tiop^ari^xay,  663. 
navaouat  (ntncivaofuu),  666.^ 

ffjy,  673. 
maCai  (7i««?o>),  660. 
7iAi7|pa)/ua,  560. 
nvevfAa,  490. 
7coilt;<TnAa/;r''0?,  683. 
npoloi  (7r(>a|o/uo«),  666. 
ffpoa)(07ii7,  477. 


V'/0,,664.  ^ 

P 

^amafia,  477. 
^euaw  (^ii;0Ofia«),  666. 
p^fia  aV/^v,  481. 
^^0001  (^i7/yi;/uc)y  669. 
}vfAn^  477. 

aoATffiin}^  (aaXwntiig),  661. 

aaknlam  (aaknlylw)^  666. 

aagfiv^  aagfiavi  tk,  332. 

aa(>oi;y  (aaif^jti^),  676, 683. 

a^«yda»  (o^moi^^  678. 

aiTiarog  (atuvrog),  675. 

axogniim,  duxQ*ogni(a,  ((J«<- 
do  yyirfi*,  ^Mtaxf  ^avvvfii  ),ano- 
attogniCw,  fxoxo^niofioc^QdO. 

anoxia  (onotog),  666. 

(Txdro9,  667, 

OTiXayx^piCfo&us,  mtntl.663. 

ffitovdaaoi  (anoviaaofMu)^  666. 

aiufiar^xoiff,  748. 

y 

rdjtoy  (^«TTOv),  675. 
TCi&cAijxo,  477. 

T 
vaAoff  (v^ilo?),  660. 
Jyt^  accus.  661. 
vtofeaia^  ^. 
vno,  169. 

(jpa^fad-ai^  4T7, 
qiiaXti  {q)ulfj),  660. 
fgoprjfict^  g)g6vfjai^,  672. 
9)cu^>  490. 

X  ^ 
j|fa(>i2ffOfcat  (jfaft(>f}crfv),  666. 
Xgovop  nou7v  (autTQ0Hv),GB&. 

\pivOfiap  673. 
x^Xaq^n^MQuv,  477. 
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Genesis. 
18:  8.— 607. 
32:  12.— 85. 

Deuteronomy. 
32:  42.-660. 

Judges. 
Chap.  5.-568  sq. 

Job. 
17: 14.— 107. 

Psalms. 
Ps.  16.— 51  sqq. 
65:  24.— 107. 
Ecdesiastes. 
9:  4.-87. 

Isaiah. 
8:  21  sq.— 622. 
9:  1—6.— 622. 
9:  2.-101. 
11:  6  sq.— 385. 
32:  1.— 87. 
40:  19.-729. 
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41:  27.-729. 
43:  22.-729. 
44:  27.— 712. 
45:  8.— 719. 
46:  13.— 719. 
47:  13.-715. 
48:  10.— 715. 
48:  18.— 719. 
61:  5.-719. 
62:  4.— 730. 
64:  15.— 715. 
64: 17.— 719. 
66:  1.— 719. 
66:  12.— 716. 
67:  6.-731. 
68:  2.— 719. 
61:  1,  2.-720. 
61: 10.— 716. 
66: 18.-716. 
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Jeremiah. 

2  Corinthians. 

4: 19-86.-621. 

3: 11—172. 

Matthew. 

3: 16— 18.— 762. 

12:  33.-486. 

5:  6,  8.-762. 

12:  36.— 481. 

8: 19.— 768. 

14:  6.-646. 

10: 17,  18.— 768. 

17: 24.-648. 

Galatians. 

36:  86.-647. 

4: 19  sq.— 13a 

Mark. 

Ephesians. 

16:  43—645. 

1:  7.-469. 

Luke. 

4: 17.— 768. 

2: 24.-649. 

5: 19.— 764. 

7:4.-662. 

CokMsians. 

John. 

1:  24.-663. 

4: 24.— 490. 

2:  9.-748. 

10:  32—171. 

1  Thess. 

4:6.5:27.-769. 

Acts. 
3: 16.— 171. 
11:  28.-648. 
22:  7.-647. 

1  Timothy. 
1:  20.— 646. 

2  Timothy. 
1: 16, 18.-769. 

Romans. 

2:14,22.-769. 

2:21.-466. 

Hebrews. 

3:  25—172. 

1: 10.— 758. 

4: 25—172. 

11: 19—137. 

6: 14.-136. 

12;  14.-770. 

8: 18-26.— 363  sq. 

James. 

10:  12.— 759. 

1:  19.— 466. 

10:  13.— 768. 

2: 18.— 485. 

14:  6—8.-750. 

3: 1.— 466. 

16:  2.-759. 

3:  6.-485. 

1  Corinthians. 

6:6—485. 

2:  4  sq.— 462. 

2  Peter. 

3:  5.-767. 

1:  3.-171. 

4: 19.— 767. 

3:  5.— 172. 

7: 10, 12.— 767. 

Revelation. 

8: 2.-172. 

1:  4.-741. 

11:  32.-767. 

1: 5, 6—173. 

14:  37.-768. 

2:  17.-740. 

16: 24  sq.— 762. 

19: 12.— 740. 

16: 7.-768. 

21: 1  sq.-384. 
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Anikie  Liezioon  of  Frevtag,  197. 

Aramaean  Language  of  Babylon,  its 
rise,  318— introcuced  into  Pales- 
tine by  the  Chaldeans,  320 — by  tbe 
Persians,  321 — maintains  itself  un- 
der Alexander  tbe  Great,  323'-un- 
der  the  Greek-Egyptian  sovereigns 
323 — not  necessarily  changed  un- 
der the  Syro-Macedonian  kings, 
325 — several  inscriptions  in  Pal- 
myra composed  in  this  language, 
327 — was  tne  common  language  of 
the  regions  of  Parthia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, 328 — maintained  its  ground 
under  Antiochos  Epiphanes,  2^ — 
was  the  common  language  of  the 
army  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  330 — 
coins  struck  in  this  language,  331 
— used  by  Christ  in  teaching,  340 
—by  writers  in  the  first  centuries 
after  Christ,  341— used  by  the  Jew- 
ish princes,  who  resided 'at  Rome, 
347 — no  essential  difference  in  the 
language  spoken  by  Christ,  and 
that  spoken  in  the  times  of  Ezra, 
35t — not  spoken  with  equal  correct- 
ness by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine, 355. 

ArvUniuSf  public  opinion  respecting 
him  erroneous,  S227 — sensitiveness 
respecting  his  doctrine,  227 — his 
birth,  22d— by  whom  educated,  229 
— enters  the  family  of  P.  Bertins, 
230 — sent  by  the  senate  of  Amster- 
dam to  Geneva,  230-— his  attach- 
ment to  the  philosophy  of  Ramus, 
230«>goes  to  Basle,  where  he  de- 
clines a  doctorate  in  theology,  231 
— returns  again  to  Geneva,  S£}1 — 
^oes  to  Italy,  233— suspected  of  be- 
ing favourable  to  popery,  234 — set- 
tled as  a  nastor  at  Amsterdam,  235- 
his  popularity,  235— his  doubts  re- 
specting certain  positions  of  Beza 


and  Calvin,  340-accused  of  Peligi- 
anism,  241 — ^publishes  his  lectures 
on  Rom.  ix.  241 — corresponds  with 
F.  Junius,  242 — elected  professor  of 
divinity  at  Leyden,  243— his  lec- 
tures on  predestination  opposed  by 
Gomar,  243— applies  to  (he  Ststes 
General,  244 — publishes  the$eB  a- 
gainst  the  Pope,  245— summoned 
to  appear  before  Uie  Sutes  General , 
847— his  death,248— eulogies  com- 
posed  on  this  occasion,  248— his 
views  of  predestination,  260, 293— 
of  the  providence  of  God,  270— of 
man*8free  will,  271 -of  God's  ^race, 
272 — of  the  perseverance  of  the 
Baints,272— of  the  assurance  of  «1- 
vation,   273 — of  man's   ability  to 
keep  sU   the   commandments   of 
God,273— of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
274— <»f  justification,  278— of  spe- 
cial ffrace,  280 — of  regeneration, 
282~4iis  views  of  regeneration  sim- 
ilsr  to  those  of  Beza  and  Dr  Owen, 
289— his  views  of  original  sin,  290 
—remarks  on  his  character,  talents, 
etc.  299. 
AnmutU  du  Pemmj  and  Zend-Avesta, 
407. 

B. 

Beza,  his  advice  to  Arminius,  232— 
his  notes  on  Rom.  9: 11, 17,  240— 
his  views  of  regeneration,  285. 

Biblia  Htbraica,  various,  186. 

Book  Trade  in  Germany,  431. 

BretsekneideTf  review  of  his  lexicon 
554 — commended  for  his  regard  to 
the  true  character  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament language,  561 — in  gram- 
matical arrangement  inferior  to 
Wahl,  5C2— remarks  on  his  defini- 
tion of  fiaatitia  rov  &ew,  565. 

Buttmanui,  general  view  of  the  Gf«ek 
language  and  its  dialects,  GBS, 
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OUvin.  his  commantery  on  Ps.  xti. 
53— hia  view  of  predoBtioation,  236 
— his  oommentary  on  Rom.  9: 18, 
238— on  Rom.  9:  17, 339— a  supn- 
lapsarian,  239. 

Caieeketical  hutruetion  in  G«rm.  4523. 

Le  CUre,  his  views  of  Ps.  xvi.  57— 
character  of  by  Michaelis,  73. 

Correspondence y  Foreign,  776. 

Course  of  Study  at  the  German  uni- 
versities, 201 . 

D. 

Dehorahj  Song  of.  see  Interpretation. 

Diodati,  on  me  langaage  of  Christ, 
etc.  314. 

Directions  to  theological  students,  614. 
See  Halle, 

Doepkcj  Hermeneutik  der  n.t  Schrif- 
steller,  193. 

Dort,  Synod  of,  253.    See  Synod, 

Double  Sense,  remarks  on,  63. 
E. 

Eclectic  Review,  778,  779. 

Encydojmedia,  213, 616. 

Episcopius,  his  birth,  education,  etc. 
252 — appears  to  make  his  defence 
before  the  synod  of  Dort,  253 — dis- 
claims its  jurisdiction,  254 — is  ban- 
ished with  his  companions,  258. 

Emesti,  on  the  lang.  of  Palestine,  315. 

Esdraelon,  plain  of,  599. 
F. 

Forced  Interpretation.  See  Interpreta- 
tion. 

Francke,  his  character,  28 — ^founder 
of  the  orphan  house,  30 — statue,  32. 

Freytag^s  Arabic  Lexicon,  197. 
G. 

GenvineiUss  of  Isaiah,  chap.  xl. — 
Lxvi.  700— introduction,  700 — when 
first  questioned,  703— objections 
considered,  705 — positive  grounds 
of  its  authenticity,  722. 

Germany,  general  love  of  antiquity, 
4 — of  history,  5— fondness  for  mu- 
sic, 427 — neglect  of  public  wor- 
ship, 442 — of  family  worship,  444, 
—of  the  Sabbath,  444 — want  of 
united  Christian  effort,  447. 

German  Churches,  constitution 
of,  202 — their  dependence  upon  the 
civil  power,  422— their  inactivity, 
439 — few  new  churches,  440 — evils 
of  church  and  state,  450. 

German  Clergy,  examination  for 
license  to  preach,  415— examina- 


tion prp  mtnistena,  417 — entrance 
to  the  ministry,  419 — ^religious  cat- 
echetical instruction,  423— relig- 
ious worship,  427 — ^neglect  of  for- 
mer  writers,  429 — libraries,  430— 
learning  of  the  clergy,  434— pro- 
fessional intercourse,  437. 

German  Students,  their  freedom 
at  the  universities,  16,223— method 
of  taking  notes,  17— causes  of  their 
diligence,  44 — preparatory  course  at 
the  gymnasia,  15, 205. 

German  Theological  Seminaries, 
218, 626— other  institutions  for  the- 
ological students,  627 — academic 
regulations,  etc.  631— pedagogical 
seminaries,  636— directions  for  the- 
ological students,    614 general 

view  of  theological  study,  615. — 
See  HaUe. 

German  Umversities,  the  faculties 
which  they  comprise,  7 — found- 
ed b^  and  dependent  on  their  re- 
spective governments,  8 — ^benefiu 
of  the  arrangement  of  instructors, 
10 — their  lectures,  12 — students 
must  go  through  a  preparatory 
course  at  the  gymnasia,  15,  205— 
their  freedom  at  the  universities, 
16,223 — method  of  taking  notes, 
17— university  of  BerliD,  19 — its 
number  of  students,  21 — library, 
22— university  of  Bonn,  23 — Bres- 
lau,  24 — Erlangen,  24— Freiburg, 
25 — Giessen,  SS — Gottingen,  25— 
its  library,  27 — Greifswaide,  28 — 
Halle,  28— Heidelberg,  31— Jena, 
33— Kiel,  34— Koenigsberg,  34— 
Leipsic,  34 — Marburg,  & — Mu- 
nich, 35— Rostock,  36— TQbingen, 
36— WOrzburg,  36— Austrian  uni- 
versities, Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth, 
and  Innsbruck,  36 — universities  on 
the  German  plan,  Basle,  Strasburg, 
Dorpat,  Copenhagen,  39 — reasons 
for  the  success  of  the  German  pro- 
testant  universities,  40 — diligence 
of  the  students,  44 — causes  of  this 
diligence,  44 — evils  of  the  univer- 
sities, 47 — course  of  study,  201 — 
ceremony  of  matriculation,  207-^ 
advantages  to  an  Amerfcan  stu- 
dent, 208 — students  in  the  theolo^ 
ical  department  not  examined  in 
respect  to  their  motives  for  entering 
the  sacred  office,  211 — introductory 
lectures,  or  Encyclopaedia,  213 — 
theoretical,  214 — practical,  217— 
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afaitiMt  of  laotafM  ia  Ui»  umver- 
MtiM  of  H^lle  and  Bariin,  819 — 
univenity  dtgrees,  410. 

Otfentttj,  his  rreat  literary  acquire- 
menu,  39 — his  view  of  rs.XYi.  59 
—of  Isaiah  xl.  sq.  705— his  Hebrew 
Lexicons,  187-~translatioa  of  Isaiah 
3d  ed.  190. 

GommTf  his  attack  upon  a  leotare  of 
Armiaios,  343 — disclaims  the  su- 
thoritv  of  the  Sutes  General,  344 
— cballenffes  Martinius  to  a  public 
oontest,  366. 

OrmmmaUeal  ueairmey  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  160. 

Greek  Language^  spoken  extensively 
in  Asia,  5^— edicts  in  Tyre,  Si- 
don,  and  Askelon  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  language,  533 — Greek  in- 
scription m  a  temple  on  Mount 
Lemmon,  535 — ^thls  language  spo- 
ken by  the  Roman  governors  in 
Palestine,  541 -spoken  by  tho  Ro- 
man emperors,  543— >the  Jews  per- 
mitted to  compose  books  in  this 
language,  543~ to  write  a  bill  of 
divorce,  544 — this  language  first 
forbidden,  when  Titus  threatened 
Jerusalem,  544— proof  that  this  lan- 
guage was  understood  in  Palestine 
&om  a  scene  in  Paul's  life,  546— 
of  the  Hellenists  who  resided  at 
Jerusalem,  547— results  of  the  argu- 
ment that  this  language  was  spoken 
in  Palestine,  550^-origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  later  Greek  language, 
650 — general  view  of  the  Greek 
language  and  its  dialects,  693. 

Greek  St^e  of  the  JVeio  Testament,  472 
640~its  characteristics,  643— neg- 
ligence of  interpreters,  644 — mis- 
tues  in  criticism,  647 — nature  and 
character  of  the  Greek  idiom  found 
in  the  N.  Testament,  64^— origin 
and  progress  of  the  later  Greek 
language,  650— its  sources,  656— 
its  characteristics,  viz.  from  words, 
658— peculiar  orthography,  659 — 
peeuliar  inflection,  as  nouns  and 
verbs,  661 — heterogeneous  words, 
667 — peculiar  forms  of  words,  668 
—words  peculiar  to  ancient  dia- 
lects, or  altogether  new,  679 — new 
signification  of  words,  684. 

H. 

SMn^  brief  notice  of,  111— his  Leip- 
sie  disputation,  113— on  interpre- 
tation, 117— remarks  on  his  defini- 


tion of  interprutation,  139 — his 
Lekrkueky  193— extnet  of  a  lattAr 
from,  408. 

HatUf  directions  for  theological  stu- 
dents entering  the  university,  614 
—general  view  of  theological  study, 
esegetkal,  617 — ^systsmatie,  618 — 
hiMtarieal,  630— jmweicat,  631 — or- 
phan house,  30. 

He^reio  Bibles,  186— Heb.  literature, 
neglected  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  493 — prejudice  against  its 
study,  493 — mistake  with  regard  to 
the  Jews,  493— the  allegation,  that 
their  language  was  poor  and  bar- 
barous, refuted,  494 — this  language 
radically  the  same  with  the  Syriac, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  495~-many 
of  the  Hebrew  writing  lost,  496 — 
remarks  on  the  origmality  of  the 
language,  496— objection  with  re- 
spect to  its  limited  extent,  answer- 
ed, 496 — ^mischief  done  by  an  erro- 
neous method  of  instruction,  501 — 
the  claims  of  this  study  on  intelli- 
gent youth  in  general,  503 — the 
Hebrew  Scriptares  a  collection  of 
valaable  relics  of  antiquity,  504 — 
they  contain  much  useful  history, 
50(>— are  lessons  of  moral  wisdom, 
506 — character  of  the  Hebrew  poe- 
try, 508— the  style  of  the  Hebrew 
writings,  513— -inspiration  their 
grand  excellence,  517 — ^remarks  on 
their  divinity,  517 — an  objection 
against  introducing  them  into  a 
course  of  education  not  strictly 
theological,  answered,  536— con- 
nexion between  the  study  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  538 — 
course  of  Hebrew  study  at  Highba- 
rv  and  Homerton,  776  sq. 

Hetfuivj,  his  testimony  respecting 
Arminius,  359. 

HelUnistSy  definition  and  remarks  re- 
specting them,  358, 547— differenca 
between  ihem  and  Hebrews,  548. 

Bendersan,  Dr  Ebeneaer,  letter  to 
Prof.  Stuart,  776. 

Hengatensbergj  notice  of,  31— on  the 
genuineness  of  the  latter  part  of 
Isaiah,  700. 

Herod,  placea  Greek  inhabitants  in 
Jewish  towns,  637 — ^fovoors  the 
Greeks,  540— builds  a  theatre  in 
Cesarea  for  the  Greeks,  540. 

mgk!kwry  College,  course  of  Hebrew 
Study, 777. 
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Htmertan,  Hebrew  ttndT  tft,  778. 
Hv^,  Greek  lang.  in  Peleitine,  530. 

I. 

lugpiration  of  the  frophets,  not  in- 
compatible with  their  voluntary 
agency,  143,  147— --the  prophets 
knew  the  import  of  What  they  ut- 
tered, 144 — nature  of  this  inspira- 
tion, 702,  706. 

Irdtrpretation,  cfiaracteristics  of  a  cor- 
rect theory,  125— erroneous  meth- 
ods of  interpretation,  £ra<2tVianal,  127 
"'pkilosopkicalfl2^-alU^oriealt  130 
— of  types,  135— simplicity  of  inter- 
preUtion,  452— its  definition,  454 
— necessary  interpretation,  455— 
simplicity  m  the  interpreter,  457 — 
forced  interpretation,  464 — its  defi- 
nition, 465— its  characteristics,  469 
— its  causes,  470. 

of  Ps.  XVI. — difficulties 

attending  this  Psalm,  53 — Calvin's 

commentary,    53 views    of   Le 

CI  ere  and  Ruperti,  57— views  of 
Rosenmueller  and  (jresenius,  59 — 
of  De  Welte,  60— of  Eusebius,  61 
remarks  on  the  tUmble  sensey  GH — 
this  Psalm  prophetic  of  Christ,  65 
—the  apostle  Peter's  Quotation,  67 
— Paul's  quotation,  69— view  of 
Michaelis,  73— translation  of  the 
psalm,  75— its  interpreUtion,  76— 
objections  answered,  105. 

•ofRom.  VIII.  18— 25,  363 


—general  design  of  the  passage,  366 

of  the  Song  of  Deborah 

and  Barak,  568— the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  this  song,  569— 
analysis  of  the  song,  571— its  trans- 
lation, 572 — remarks  on  its  antiqui- 
ty, 575 — on  its  poetical  rhythm, 
578 — notes  on  the  translation,  579. 

Isaiah,  Ch.  XL.^LXVI.  See  Genu- 
ineness. 

Italian  edueationf  182— universities, 
183— duties  of  their  professors,  184 
-;-thedl.  literature,  177— interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  little  studied, 
182. 

J. 

James  L  takes  part  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Arminius  and  Gomar,  252— 
burns  the  book  of  Vorstius,  252. 

Jehovah,  never  written  in  Hebrew 
with  the  proper  vowel-points,  738 
— pronunciation  unknown,  739— 
a  sacred  mystery,  740. 


Josepkus^is  testimony  relative  to  the 
Jewish  language  in  the   time  of 
Christ,  344,  5^. 
K. 

Kant,  notice  of,  114— his  proposed 
method  of  interpretation,  118. 

KTFIOS,  meaning  of,  783 — its  clas- 
sic meaning,  735— meaning  in  the 
Septuagint,  736— its  senses  in  the 
N.  Testament,  741 — senses  as  ap- 
plied to  Christ.  745— as  used  by 
Paul,  755— results,  771 . 
L. 

Language,  its  laws,  166— causes  which  ^ 
etfect  a  change,  333. 

Language  of  Palestine,  in  the  time  of 
Christ ;  importance  of  this  subject, 
309 — its  bearing  on  the  sources  of 
interpretation,  310 — origin  of  the 
belief  in  the  Hebrew  original  of 
Matthew*s  gospel,  311 — Greek  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Roman  gov- 
ernors in  Palestine,  541 — the  Jews 
permitted  to  compose  books  in  this 
language,  543. 

Lee,  Prof,  letter  to  the  Editor,  780— 
letter  to  J.  Scott,  Esq.  783— pros- 
pectus of  lectures,  781. 

Lexicographers  of  the  Jfeto  Testamentf 
must  have  a  good  acquaintance 
with  exegetical  learning,  562 — al- 
so with  the  peculiar  connexion  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Testament 
ideas,  564 — must  remember  the  his- 
tory and  age  of  a  word,  689— must 
give  a  perfect  exposition  of  its  sig- 
nification, 690 — regard  must  be  had 
to  the  anomalous  use  of  words,  691. 

M. 
Maccabees,  coins  of,  331. 
Megiddo,  where  situated,  596,  602. 
Muhaeiis,  his  view  of  Ps.  xvi.  72— his 
character  of  Le  Clerc,  73. 
N. 
Jieander,  his  merits  as  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal historian,  21. 

O. 

Oriental  translation  committee,  ob- 
jects and  proceedings  of,  194— ori- 
ental literature  at  St.  Petersb.  197. 

Orphan  house  at  Halle,  30. 

Owen,  Dr.  views  of  regeneration ,285. 

Palestine,  language  of  In  the  time  of 
Christ,539,£0— its  character,  351- 
cities  peopled  with  Greeks,  535,  sq. 
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Ptdmura,  imcriptiont  at,  2SSj  533.      . 

Pani^^dreMOB  the  Jews  in  the  later 
Hebrew  dialect,  344, 546. 

Fwrsian  manuseripUf  at  St.  Peten- 
burg,  197. 

Plain  of  Esdra^Umf  599. 

Planck,  Henry,  notice  of,  638— hie 
Emy  de  IndoUy  etc.  transl.  640  eq. 

Poetry f  Hebrew,  character  of,  508 — 
improved  by  David,  510. 

Predettinationf  Calvin 'b  views  o£y  236 
— views  of  Arminius,  2G9,  293 — 
difficulties  respecting  the  views  of 
Arminius,  270 — danger  of  specu- 
lating on  predestination,  295. 

PropketSf  knew  the  import  of  what 
they  uttered,  144 — differed  in  re- 
spect to  their  knowledge  of  the  fu- 
ture, 5'20. 

Psalm  XVI.  interpretation  of,  51. 
See  Interpretation. 


JKamttf ,  when  and  where  born,  231 — 
attacks  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
231 — accused  of  sapping  the  foun- 
dations of  religion,  ^1- — made 
royal  professor  of  philosophy  and 
eloquence  at  Paris,  231-massacred, 
231. 

Reinkard^s  Plan  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity,  194. 

Remonstrants f  251 . 

Romans  VIII.  18 — 25,  interpretation 
of,  363.   See  Interpretation. 

RosenmuelUr,  his  views  of  Ps.  xvi. 
59— Scholia  in  Proverbta,  190. 

Dt  Rossi,  J.  B.  on  the  language  of 
Christ,  etc.  315. 

S. 
SabbaA,  view  of  in  Germany,  443. 
SckUiermaeher,  Christl.  Glauben,  193 

— as  a  catechist,   423 — character 

of  his  writings,  780. 
Simplicity  of  hUerpretation,  defined, 

Smith,  Dr  John  Pye,  letter  to  Prof. 
Stuart,  778— to  the  Editor,  779. 

Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  interpre- 
tation of,  568.    See  Interpretation. 

Students.  See  German  Students. 

Subhpsarianism,  235. 

Supralapsarianism,  235. 

St^tod  of  Dort,  of  whom  composed, 
253 — debars  the  remonstrants  from 
all  attendance,  255— publishes  the 


result  of  its  deliberations,  257 — ^re- 
mark! respecting  this  synod,  258. 


Taanach,  where  situated,  593,  G03. 

Talmudists,  their  declaration  coa> 
earning  th^  language  of  Palestine, 
348. 

Targums,  when  prepared,  332 — Tar- 
gums  of  Jonathaa  and  Onkelos, 
337— Aramaean  Targams  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Alexandrine  Tor- 
sion, 337 — quoted  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  33d — used  by  Joeephus 
in  the  composition  of  his  history, 
339 — reason  why  they  were  pre- 
pared, 350. 

Testamentum  Jfovum  Graece,  cur. 
Scholz.  190— cor.  Knapp,  Ed.  4tn. 
192, 

Theological  Education  in  Germany, 
See  Gemuuty. 

Theological  Satunaries  in  Germany, 
218,  626.     See  Germany. 

Tholuck,  notice  of,  29— on  Italian  the- 
ological literature,  177 — critique 
on  Uie  lexicons  of  Wahl  and  Bret- 
Schneider,  554 — his  view  in Yespact 
to  kriatf,  380. 

Tittman,  J.  A.  H.  notice  of,  160,  on 
gram  mat.  accuracy  of  N.  T.  160 — 
simplicity  of  interpretation,  452 — 
forced  interpretation,  464. 

U. 

Universities.    See  Germany. 

V. 

Vossiuson  the  language  of  Palestine, 
313. 

W. 

Wahl,  the  superiority  of  his  lexicon, 
554 — remarks  on  the  logical  ar- 
rangement of  the  new  edition,  554 
•—disadvantages  of  an  unyielding 
adherence  to  system,  55q— refii- 
rence  to  the  article  (Saoiit (a,  557 — 
his  care  in  selectitig  proof  passages 
from  the  classics,  Sd— remarks  on 
his  definition  of  Wtitta  toO  <^ce«, 
567. 

De  Wette,  Translation  and  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms,  3d  ed.  190. 

Wiseman,  notice  of,  181 — his  llarue 
Syriacae,  181. 

Z. 

Zend-Jivesta,  407. 
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and  harmonizes  with  the  Sama- 
ritan, 711.  &ee  Pentateuchj  He- 
brew. 

Per9^i8,  616,  635,  037. 

Pestilence  in  Egypt,  see  Md-aUaiif. 

Peter^s  testimony  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  412 — genuineness 
of  2  Peter  from  comparison  of 
pafisag^s,  416. 

Petra,  779. 

Phfsiccd  CuUure,  importance  of  it 
on  general  principles,  174  sq. — 
sound  health  necessary  to  a  stu- 
dent, 177 — evil  consequences  of 
ill  health,  177 — ^ill  health  often 
a  degraded  and  depressed  state, 
178 — often  a  sinful  state,  179 — 
fundamental  laws  of  nature,  180 
-^necessity  of  action  to  the 
health  of  the  body,  and  the  good 
effects  of  it,  181*-<sai^  of  the 
health  of  the  ancients,  183 — 
temperance,  1^3 — no  physician 
in  early  Rome,  184 — neglect  of 
physical  culture  the  cause  of 
most  diseases,  185 — ^remedy,  188 
— eft^ts  of  exercise  on  the  circu- 
lation, 190L-~on  the  respiration, 
191— on  the  skin,  191 — on  the 
muscular  system,  192— on  the 
nerves,  192---on  the  digestive  or- 
gans, 193 — ^proper  system  of  ex- 
ercise, 195 — should  not  be  daily 
less  than  two  and  a  half  hours, 
196 — best  time  for  exercise, 
197 — conclusion,  198. 

PUhom,  i.  q.  Patoumos,  750. 

*PlatOi  see  under  Heathenism* 

PhUarckj  see  under  Heaiktnism. 

Polybius,  see  under  Heathemsm, 

Polytheism,  general  character  of, 
246. 

Porson  on  1  Tim.  a-  16,  p.  18. 

Produs,  traits  of  his  life,  275. 

ProamsvUs  of  Syria,  list  o^  381. 

Procurators  of  Judea,  list  of,  382. 


Propaganda  Fidei,  398 — reports 
o^  401 — ^missionary  operations, 
and  Tbibetian  version  of  the 
Bible,  401. 

Prophecy^  Nature  of,  139 — former 
view,  that  the  prophets  were  in 
a  state  of  consciousness,  140 — 
not  correct,  141 — were  uncon- 
scious, 141 — were  in  an  ecstasy, 
143-^definition  of  prophetic 
ecstasy,  144  -—com  munications 
made  to  them  intuitively,  by  in- 
ternal perception  or  vision,  145 
—consequences,  148— prophets 
do  not  always  represent  events 
in  all  their  relatioas  and  con- 
nexion^ 148 — every  tiling  ap- 
peared to  them  in  the  present^ 
150 — hence  want  of  precision  in 
the  use  of  tenses,  151 — and  the 
distance  of  time  was  unknbwn, 
151 — ^how  the  true  Accession 
of  events  is  then  to  be  deter- 
mined, 155 — ^prophets  received 
their  revelations  in  images  or 
pictures,  i.  e.  figures,  157 — How 
is  figure  to  be  distinguisl}ed  fi^m 
reality  ?  by  comparing  the  ful- 
filment, 160 — by  distinct  refer- 
ence to  former  events,  163 — ^the 
prophets  must  not  be  made  to 
contradict  themselves,  etc.  163 — 
Necessary  obscurity  of  prophe- 
cy, 166— -felt  by  the  prophets 
and  apostles,168 — interpretation 
of  hiiXvaig,  2  Pet  1: 19  sq.  169— 
motives  for  this  obscurity,  170 — 
Dramatic  character  of  prophecy, 
172 — Symbolic  actions  mostly 
internal,  not  external,  173 — . 
Supplement  by  Prof.  Stuart,  217 
prophecy  intelligible  botli  to  the 
prophets  and  those  whom  they 
addressed,  218 — prophets  were 
not  unconscious,  221— what  was 
ecstasy,  and  what  inspinition  ? 
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993— appeal  to  Jer.20:7  sq.  295 
-to  Paul,296~opuiionof  Lowth, 
228 — distinction  between  true 
and  fidse  prophet8,22d^remariEB 
on  alleged  obscurity,  and  rea- 
sons for  it,  232  sq. — ^interpreta- 
tion of  2  Pet.  1:  IBsq.  240. 

Pi»«y,  Rev.  E.  B.  on  Theol.  Ed- 
ucation in  England,  569— Theol. 
Literature  in  do.  576~Letter  to 
the  Editor,  585. 
Q. 

QuestionMy  for  oriental  travellers, 
by  Michaelis,  621,  649. 

Quotaiwns  in  the  N.  T.  from  the 
Old,  Calvin's  view  of  them,  546. 
It 

RameseSf  situation  of^  i.  q.  Hero- 
opolis,  746,  750. 

Readinggj  see  Various  Rtadings. 

Recent  PMicaUona,  215,  407,  578 
sq.  59&. 

Red  Sea,  its  form  and  character 
near  Suez,  753 — anciently  of  a 
higher  level  and  extended  fur- 
ther north,  754 — fordable  at 
Suez,  754 — the  ford  sometimes 
dangerous,  755 — Passage  of  the 
Israelites  at  Suez,  753 — circum- 
stances of  the  passage,  754 — 
could  not  have  passed  else 
where,  756 — encampment  by, 
763 — direction  of  its  two  gulfe, 
772. 

Reiske,  should  have  been  sent  to 
Arabia,  603 — remarks  on  his 
character  and  learning,  628 — 
Niebuhr's  opinion  of  his  learn- 
ing, 628. 

Rephidiffi,  765. 

Reynolds^  Dr  E.  on  physical  cul- 
tmji,  174  sq. 

Roman  University,  394. 

Rosenmu  tier,  Notice  of  his  Com- 
pendium, 210. 
S. 
« Sabeansy  stery  of  the,  6^. 

;SSniru7rui,  origin  of  the  name,  709. 


SamarOan  LUetahart^  Tersion  of 
the  Pentateuch  m  the  later  dia- 
lect, 720 — another  in  the  Sama- 
ritan  4|>^hic,  721 — ^literataie 
cultivated  in  Europe,  721 — 
hymns,  721 — specimen,  723 — 
theology  of  the  Samaritans,  721, 
722. 

Penlaieuek^  see  PeniaUuck, 


Samaritans,  their  origin  and  histo- 
ry, 704  sq. — ^name  first  given 
after  the  deportation  of  the  ten 
tribes,  709 — oflfer  to  assist  the 
Jews  in  rebuilding  the  temple, 
709 — build  one  in  Gerizim,  710 
— later  accoimtfl^  710 — have 
ever  had  the  Pentateuch,  710 — 
their  versions  of  it,  720^— their 
literature,  721-Miymns,  721  sq. 
—their  theology,  721, 722.  See 
also  FentateueJu 

Scriptures,  see  Btblt, 

Sea,  see  Dead  Sea  and  Red  Sea. 

Seir,  see  Mo^tnt  Seir. 

Seminario  Romano,  397. 

Seneca,  see  under  Heathemsm, 

Sensuality  of  Heathenism,  441. 

Septuagini  Pentateuch,  cBflera 
from  the  Hebrew,  711.  See 
further  in  Pentateuch, — ^Ac- 
count  of  Goshen,  74. 

Serhal,  Mount,  770. 

Servant  ofJehovtxk,  variously  ap- 
plied, 320,  513,  S25,  535. 

Skeba,  situation  of,  660. 

Shvr,  desert  of,  760. 

Sin,  desert  of,  764. 

Sinai,  see  Mount  SinaL 

Smith,  Rev.  E.  Letter  to  Prof.  Stu- 
art, 201. 

Socrates,  see  under  Heathenisnu 

Stoics,  278. 

Stations  of  the  Israelites,  list  o^ 
794. 

Stowe,  Prof.  C.  E.  on  the  study  of 
the  Bible  in  connexion  with  the 
classics,  724.    Sec  BMe. 

^rabo,  see  under  HeatkenUm, 
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Sbutti^  Pro£  Remarks  on  1  Tim. 
3: 16,  p.  57. — On  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  134  sq.-* 
On  the  alleged  ol^urity  of 
prophecy,  217 — Notice  of  Ro- 
senmueller's  Compendium^  210 
Hints  on  the  Study  of'the  Greek 
Language,  290 — on  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  and  Literature, 
681. 

Stady^  see  BUbU  and  Grtek  Lan- 
guage. 

Succoih,  751. 

Suez^  how  situated,  753— descrip- 
tion of  the  sea  around  it,  753. 

T. 

Ttnnia  in  Egypt,  where  situated, 
678. 

Ten  TVibeSy  history  of  from  their 
separation,  704 — ^had  the  Pen- 
tateuch, etc.  in  common  with 
the  Jews,  705  sq.   • 

Theodard  on  1  Tim.  3:  16,  p.  38. 

Theological  Education  in  Italy, 
394 — Roman  university  and 
courses  of  Lectures,  394 — hin- 
drances to  the  professors,  396 
— Seminario  Romano,  397 — 
colleges  of  the  different  nations, 
398— Propaganda  Fidei,  398— 
reports  of,  401— missionary  op- 
erations and  Thibetidb  version 
of  the  Bible,^  401. — missionary 
establishment  at  Naples,  402 — 
•—character  of  the  Roman  poli- 
cy, 402— of  the  catholic  relig- 
ion, 403 — ^influence  of  the  cere- 
momaly  405. 

in  England,  569— char- 

a<;ter  of  the  En^ybh  universities, 
as  compared  with  the  German, 
569 — no  course  of  professional 
study  at  them,^  570 — this  defi- 
ciency compensated  by  general 
christian  instruction,  570— -de- 
fects of  the  German  system,  572 1 


— most  theol.  professors  in  Eng- 
land also  Mows  of  colleges, 
574 — EngUsh  divines  write  on- 
ly in  time  of  need,  574,  576, — 
German  ones  because  they  have 
something  to  communicate, 
575,  576 — dasger  of  creating 
schools  in  Germany,  575. 

LUeratun  in   England,'^  576 

— standard  works  highly  priz- 
ed, 577 — ^ipflueiu^e  of  the  uni- 
versities, 577 — Ecclenastical 
History,  578 — Apologetics,  580 
— Interpretation  and  criticism, 

-  582 — Doctrinal  theology,  584. 

Semmanfy  see  AnSner  and 

Genev€L 

Thespenus,  story  of,  109. 

Tfuduck  on  Heathenism,  80,246, 
441— Hints  on  the  study  of  the 
classics,  494. — Letters  to  the 
Editor,  204^  20a— Theological 
education  in  Italy,  394 — Calvin 
as  an  Interpreter  of  Scripture, 
541. 

TransUaion  of  Isa.  52:  13— c.53, 
p.  510. 

U. 

UmbiUanimt,  249. 

Universities^  Roman,  394 — charac- 
ter of  the  English,  and  compar- 
ison with  German,  569  sq. — e& 
feet  on  the  literature,  577.  See 
Theological  Education  in  Eng- 
land. 

V. 

VaU^i  see  Wacbf. 

Various  Readings  in.  1  Tim.  3: 16, 
p.  1. — importance  of  the  pas- 
sage, 2— Sir  I.  Newton's  tract, 
4 — ^history  of  it,  4,  5 — ^renaiiu 
on  it,  6  sq. — External  evidence 
as  to  the  various  readings,  14 — 
Reading  o,  ms.  evidence,  15 — 
versions,  17*— ftthers,  21 — edi- 
tions,' 22 — ^Reading  os^  m&^evi* 
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era,  25^-«editioiis,  36 — ^Reading 
^wft  BM.  evidence,  96-^ver- 
■ioDs,  32— fiohera,  35--«dition8, 
40 — ^Renilta,  43 — ^Intenal  evi« 
dance,  44— Results,  51 — ^List  of 
Books,  52 — Sttpplementaiy  ar- 
ticle by  Prof.  Stuart  on  the  in- 
ternal evidence's? — reading  o, 
58— reading  of,  61 — the  rela- 
tive does  n^t  always  agree  in 
gender  with  its  antecedent,  62 
—other  anomalies,  64 — treading 
^eo^  72 — ^w  with  or  without 
the  article,  72  sq. — ^Results,  77. 
in  the  Samaritan  and 


Hebrew  PenUiteuch,  635, 716 — 
Gesenius'  classification  of  thera^ 
685 — of  the  Septuag'mt  as  com- 
pared with  the  Hebrew,  7U — 


of  the  Hebrew  Pentateoch,  atid 
OU  Test  at  large,  716— of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  717. 

W. 

Wmfy  SabaByar,  748— Abu  Suair, 
749l— Tia,  757— Ghirondel,  702 
—Taybe,  763-^1  Skeikh,  764 
Fekan  or  Faran,  764 — El  Ghor 
and  El  Araba,  775,  776 — 
Ghoeyr,  778— Gharendel,  776, 
779— Wady  Mousa,  779. 

Wiandaings  of  the  Israelites^  see 
hradUts. 

^eMemonlTmi.3:16,p.  15,23. 

WUdemess,  see  Detert 

Wolf,  Prof,  anecdote  of,  700. 


Zm,  desert  of,  790. 
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